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explosion of the foul air in a coal mine 
near Barnsley, in the West Riding of 
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| Yorkshire. The petitioners prayed that 
| means might be taken to ensure the adop- 
| tion of proper means of ventilation, and 
| also that an efficient system of inspection 
'might be introduced as likely to be of 
utility in the prevention of accidents. So 
' far as he was personally concerned, he had 
no objection to a system of inspection, a 
system already in operation as to some 
other purposes, and he had no doubt it 
might be advantageously extended to this 
purpose also. 

The Bisnor of DURHAM urged the 
great importance of some means being 
adopted to prevent colliery accidents. The 
subject was well worthy the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, for the loss of 
life was far greater than any one not con- 
| nected with the working of collieries could 
| imagine. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE hoped the Go- 
vernment would turn their attention to this 
most important subject. At the same time 
| he feared the petitioners expected more 
| advantages to arise from a system of inspec- 
| tion than it would be found capable of af- 
| fording. In factories it might be good, but 
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3 Incumbered Estates 


in coal mines the benefit would be extremely 
doubtful. Besides, the parties themselves 
generally maintained inspection, and these 
accidents occurred for the most part 
through neglect on the part of the suf- 
ferers of the rules laid down. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL assured the noble 
Earl that Her Majesty’s Government felt 
the great importance of the subject men- 
tioned in the petition. The loss of life in 
coal mines was most lamentable, and it 
was sufficient to bring discredit on the na- 
tional character that means were not taken 
to abate it. He feared, however, that in- 
spection could do but little in that respect. 
The best inspection and supervision was 
from the owners and the managers of 
mines; and he would remind the House 
that by his Bill of last year, if life was 
lost by negligence, the surviving friends of 
the party would have had a remedy. There 
could be no doubt that if that Bill had 
passed, the sums awarded in damages 
would have made the parties more careful. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill. The noble 
and learned Lord, who was imperfectly 
heard, said he anticipated that this mea- 
sure, if carried out, would have the effect 
of relieving to a considerable degree many 
landlords in Ireland. He had heard from 
all quarters that it frequently happened 
that landed property in Ireland was incum- 
bered to its full value and to the entire 
amount of the rent. The person who had 
such a property was nominally in posses- 
sion of a considerable estate; but he de- 
rived no benefit from it, and he was un- 
able to perform the duties that were ex- 
pected from him as a landlord. The mort- 
gagee or incumbrancer had no interest in 
the land either, as it was quite immaterial 
to him how it was managed provided he 
got the interest of his mortgage. He had 
no motive for interesting himself in the 
welfare of the property, while the real 
proprietor was left in charge of the man- 
agement of the estate without deriving 
any income from it. This was undoubt- 
edly a great evil to the individuals, but it 
was also a great national evil. The diffi- 
culty was, however, not only great, but 
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possible for the owner to get any third 
party to clear off the incumbrances, or to 
purchase the estate. The person who was 
to advance the money could have no se- 
curity for it, as he could not get the title- 
deeds until the money was paid to the first 
incumbrancer. The latter party could, in 
such a case, continue the inecumbrance, 
and throw the greatest obstacles in the 
way of clearing the estate of it. His posi- 
tion was in fact actually that described by 
Lord Eldon, who on being asked for ad- 
vice by a first mortgagee, told him to put 
the title-deeds in a box and to sit on it, 
and that he might then set the world at 
defiance. These were the difficulties which 
existed even in this country. In England 
the incumbrancer who was desirous of ob- 
taining payment of a mortgage could only 
du so by filing a bill to foreclose the mort- 
gage, but he had no power to compel the 
mortgagor to direct a sale of the estate or 
to pay the money. In Ireland the incum- 
brancer wss enabled, on going before a 
court of equity, to obtain a decree for the 
sale of the estate; but the mortgagor could 
not do so. Their Lordships might be 
aware that the expenses of proceedings in 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland were very 
heavy; and the expenses incident to pro- 
ceedings with regard to estates bore no 
sort of relative proportion to their value. 
Where the estate was large and of con- 
siderable value, the expenses were rela- 
tively small; but where the estate was 
small, those expenses bore ruinously heavy 
upon it. He was very anxious to pro- 
vide some plan by which the expenses in 
Chancery with regard to proceedings in 
eases of incumbered estates should be 
lessened; and it was therefore proposed by 
the Bill before their Lordships to do away 
witk all the preliminary machifery of filing 
bills and answers, and all the other forms 
that had to be gone through at present, 
and to permit the litigating parties to ap- 
ply at once to the Lord Chancellor, stating 
the fact that the estate was incumbered, 
and praying that it be referred to the 
Master in Chancery, that he might inquire 
into the whole circumstances, and arrange 
to bring the property to a sale. It was 
proposed that any incumbrancer might 
apply; but as there was danger lest, in 
cases where the owner of a settled estate 


the way out of it was extremely hard. | was no more than the nominal owner—the 


Unless the party who had the first incum- | estate being 


incumbered beyond its value, 


brance on the estate, and in whose posses- | and he being therefore only ostensibly the 
sion the title-deeds remained, consented to | owner, without having any real interest in 
give them up for the purpose, it was im- the property, he might join with some one 
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of the incumbrancers who might have a| from performing the duties of landlords; 
mortgage for a small amount—it should be | and he feared the effect of the clause would 
referred to the master to examine and see | be to obstruct the setting of it free. 
whether the estate was worth more than Lorp ASHBURTON made some ob- 
the incumbrances. He would propose that | servations on the measure which were in- 
when it was proved to a Master in Chancery | audible in the gallery. 
that the estate was worth more than the Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that it was 
incumbrance, then the estate should be|a matter of every-day occurrence in Ire- 
sold, and the money paid into court, and,}land to find cases in Chancery handed 
in the mean time, all litigation should take | down year after year, and from generation 
place with reference to the money, and not | to generation, until the whole value of the 
to the estate. The object of the Bill was | estate which formed the subject of litiga- 
to promote the speedy sale of estates, and | tion was swallowed up. He himself (Lord 
to provide that, pending all proceedings, | Monteagle) lived in a part of the coun- 
the lands could be let and the tenants at-| try surrounded by estates in the condi- 
tended to properly. tion of being, to use a phrase perfectly 
The Marquess of WESTMEATH | well understood in Ireland, ‘‘ under the 
thanked the noble and learned Lord for | courts;’’ and they were mere dens of pau- 
having introduced such a measure; but he | perism, there not being one single indi- 
could not help thinking that when the no- | vidual connected with them who could be 
ble Lord should come to consider it further | pointed out as standing in the position of 
in Committee, he would find some means} owner, or whose business it was to look 
by which the expenses might be still fur-| after the tenants. The immediate effect, 
ther considerably diminished. He thought, | he thought, of the Bill would be, that the 
also, that when a case should come before | quantity of land which would be brought 
a Master in Chancery, the mode of re- | into the market would diminish the value 
ceiving viva voce evidence in open court} of land for a time. The provision for ef- 
might be adopted, instead of the present | fecting sale brought him to the considera- 
doubtful as well as expensive and tedious | tion of a most important matter. He 
system of receiving testimony by interro-| trusted, most sincerely, that, under the 
gatory. He thought that the Bill would | working of the Bill, estates would be sold 
be of considerable benefit to Ircland. in smaller parcels than had generally been 
The Ear. of WICKLOW thought that | the case in Ireland hitherto. He feared 
nothing could be more likely to prove | that some of the evils dreaded by the noble 
eventually beneficial to Ireland than the} Lord who had just spoken (Lord Ashburton) 
measure proposed; and he could not help | might oceur, unless great care were taken. 
saying, that he was surprised at finding no} He meant by the purchasing of estates 
such recommendation in the report of the | with borrowed money. That had been one 
Commission at the head of which had been | of the causes of selling land in Ireland in 
the Earl of Devon; for it appeared to him, | large masses; and it was, in fact, only ex- 
from much of the reasoning and of the} changing one incumbered estate for an- 
evidence in that report, that some such] other. But if anything could raise the 
measure was pointed out as being abso-| condition of Ireland more than another, it 
lutely necessary. He begged, however, to} would be the raising a class of smaller 
call attention to the 7th Clause of the Bill, | proprietors. There was no one who knew 
the operation of which would be, as it ap-| anything about the condition of Ireland 
peared to him, directly against the prin-| who did not grieve to think of its condition 
ciple of the measure, and calculated to} from the absence of a middle class of pro- 
prevent the useful working of it. That] prietors; one that should stand between 
clause provided that where only one in-| the larger class and the lower, or cottiers. 
cumbrancer upon any estate should object | Such a middle class formed the strength of 
or refuse his consent, the court should not, | a country. He did not know whether the 
without the consent of that ineumbrancer, | Bill before them would effect any change 
permit the sale of the land. Now, for the | or improvement in the system of registra- 
very reasons given by the noble and learned | tion; but a greater good could not be done 
Lord himself, persons holding mortgages | to the landed proprietors than by the im. 
upon an estate might not be willing to as-| provement of the system of registry. 
sist the sale. The great object of the | Through the difficulties that had been cast 
measure ought to be, to free property now | around it, the last state of the landed pro- 
incumbered so far as to prevent the owners | prietors of Ireland had been made, under 
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the Registration Act, worse than the first. 
But he thought, in any case, that the Bill 
before them would be of the very greatest 
benefit to the country. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR explained 
the effect and object of the 7th Clause. 

Bill read a second time. 

House adjourned. 


me ete mn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 27, 1847. 


MINvUTES.] PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. W. Baillie 





and Mr, E. Ellice, from several places, against the Mar- 
riage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Hume, from Leeds, for 
Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara,—By Sir De L. 


Lord Dalhousie’s Act. 8 


had refused to take arbitrations in private 
suits; he believed, however, that there were 
Judges who in some cases, in reference to 
peculiar circumstances, and upon the ex- 
treme urgency of the parties, had conde- 
scended to take arbitrations, and had de- 
cided certain points in difference as refe- 
rees; but he was not aware of any case in 
which it had interfered with the official dis- 
charge of any duty. If the hon. and learn. 
ed Member alluded to a recent case which 
had caused some discussion, he could say 
that the Judge who took the arbitration did 


| so at the most urgent entreaty of both par- 


ties. The reference was decided at a time 


Evans, from London and Westminster, for Alteration of when the Judge had no official business nor 


the Law relating to Coffee House Keepers, &c.— By Mr. | 
Spooner, from Thomas Barber Wright, John Harlow, | 
and Thomas Clutton Salt, of Birmingham, and from | 
Members of the Stock Exchange of Edinburgh, for Con- | 
sideration respecting the Currency.—By several hon. | 
Members, from a great many places, against the proposed 
Plan of Education.— By Sir T. D. Acland and other hon. | 
Members, from several places, in favour of the proposed 
Plan of Education.—By Mr. Frewen, from William 
Holmes, of Arundel, Sussex, for Alteration of the Law of | 
Entailed Estates. —By Mr. J. Tollemache, from Wallasey, | 
in favour of the Health of Towns Bill.—By Mr. Hastie, | 
from Paisley, for an Efficient Poor Law (Ireland).—By 
Mr. S. Crawford, and Lord J. Russell, from several places, 
against the Introduction of a certain Clause into the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. P. Bennet, from Hadleigh, 
for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By 
Mr. G. Philips, from Poole, in favour of the Ports, Har- 
bours, &c. (1846) Bill.—By Mr. Beckett, from Leeds, for j 
the Suppression of Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Mr. | 
E. Ellice, from the East of Fife Railway Company, against 
the Railways Bill.-- By Mr. W. Baillie and Mr, E. Ellice, 
from several places, against the Registering of Births, &e. | 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Lord Norreys, from Guardians of 
the Poor of the Headington Union, for Alteration of the 
Law of Settlement.—By Mr. Bankes, from Holwell, for 
Inquiry respecting the Sherbourne Union.—From Farmers 
and Graziers, against the Removal of Smithfield Market. 
—By Mr. Duncan, from Dundee, for Alteration of the 
Law respecting the Transference of Heritable Property 
(Scotland). 


JUDGES TAKING FEES (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. WATSON put a question to the 
Lord Advocate, of which he had given him 
notice. It related to the Seotch Judges. 
It had been stated that the Scotch Judges, 
the Lords of Session, engaged in the arbi- 
tration of private suits, and received fees 
from the parties for so doing. He begged 
to know if this were the practice, and, if it 
were, whether the Lord Advocate approved 
of it? 

The LORD ADVOCATE had to state 
that he was not aware of the prevalence of 
any such practice as that the Scotch Judges 
undertook the arbitration of private suits, 
and received fees for their services. Tle 
thought he could state distinctly that the 
Scotch Judges were not in the habit of 
doing so. He knew many Scotch Judges 
who on every occasion and unconditionally 


duty to perform, and no fee or other remu- 
neration had been accepted. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been pleased to ask 
his opinion whether he approved of such a 
practice? Perhaps, having stated that there 
were some Judges who had on particular 
oceasions taken arbitrations, it would be 
hardly fair for him to express an opinion. 
At the same time he had no hesitation in 
stating that he thought those Judges who 


| had refused to take arbitrations, under any 


circumstances or on any consideration, had 
adopted the better course. 

Mr. WATSON wished to know whether 
fees had been taken by the Judges on any 


| occasion ? 


The LORD ADVOCATE thought that 


| the hon. and learned Member pressed him 


a little too hard; but he was not aware that 
in any case fees had been given to the 
Judges. Did the hon. and learned Member 
mean to make any charge? 
Mr. WATSON: None at all. 
The LORD ADVOCATE: 


aware that fees were ever taken. 


I am not 


LORD DALHOUSIE’S ACT. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, seeing the head of 
the Railway Commissioners in his place, 
wished to put a question to him respecting 
what was commonly called Lord Dalhousie’s 
Act, concerning joint-stock companies, and 
consequently railway companies. He was 
aware that a similar question to that he 
proposed to put had been already asked 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
and that the answer had been that some 
legal provisions would be introduced to 
amend Lord Dalhousie’s Act. The conse- 
quence of the answer had been, that nu- 
merous petitions from persons concerned 
in railway companies which had failed in 
carrying out their objects had been delayed. 
In those petitions they set forth, that owing 
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to the decision of the Bankruptey Commis- 
sioners that the assent of the shareholders 
must be procured before a company can be 
declared bankrupt, and to the expense con- 
tingent upon proceedings at law and in 
equity, as shown in the case of Small and 
Attwood, they were in a most unhappy posi- 
tion. They hoped therefore that Govern- 
ment would declare itself one way or the 
other, and bring forward some Bill to amend 
Lord Dalhousic’s Act during the present 
Session. 

Mr. STRUTT could not answer for any 
department but his own: he had no inten- 
tion during the present Session of bringing 
in any such Bill. True it was that one or 
two applications had been made to the 
board; but the Commissioners saw no im- 
mediate necessity for the introduction of 
any such Bill. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON adverted to the 
present state of Newfoundland, and to the 
Act which, having expired in September 
last, had been renewed in the last Session. 
He wished to know what were the inten- 
tions of Government as to that colony in 
the present Session. Was it meant again 
to legislate temporarily or permanently ? 
and if permanently, would any material 
change be made in the Act of 1842? 

Mr. HAWES said, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet was quite correct in what he had said 
respecting the existing state of the law. 
It was absolutely necessary to pass a new 
Act, and it was intended to be of a perma- 
nent character. Under it the old consti- 
tution would be allowed to revive; but at 
the same time the powers vested by the 
Act of 1842 in the Queen, as regarded 
electoral districts and simultaneous voting, 
would be continued. With that single 
change the old constitution would be re- 
vived. 


THE WRECK OF THE TWEED. 

Sir W. JAMES stated, that he had not 
long since presented a petition to the 
House, taking notice of an intention on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
bestow a medal upon the persons who had 
assisted in saving the lives which were in 
danger of being lost at the wreck of the 
Tweed. The petition to which he referred 
had been signed by several eminent artists 
—all that they desired was a fair competi- 
tion and a fair opportunity of proving them- 
selves worthy to share some portion of the 
patronage of the Crown. He wished to 
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know from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government whether the hopes enter- 
tained by the petitioners stood any chance 
of being realized? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied, that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had been in 
communication with Mr. Wyon on the sub- 
ject, and he believed that the medal was 
to be supplied by the usual artist. He had 
reason to know that the grant of the medal 
had given great satisfaction. 


SEAMEN’S ENLISTMENT. 

Sir C. NAPIER rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Seamen’s 
Enlistment Act. The naval force of this 
country consisted of nearly 100 sail of the 
line, besides frigates and smaller vessels, 
together with upwards of 150 steam-boats, 
Since the peace no attempt had been made 
to establish a regular system for manning 
the Royal Navy, although he believed that 
every foreign State had adopted some sys- 
tem of the kind. In France very strin- 
gent regulations were in force under the 
name of conscription; the men were col- 
lected from various provinces, and were 
compelled to serve for five years. The 
consequence was that the French Govern- 
ment could man its Navy much more ra- 
pidly, though by no means so efficiently, as 
our Government. In Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, a system had also been estab- 
lished; and this country was almost a soli- 
tary exception to the rule. True it was 
that the right hon. Member for Dorchester 
(Sir J. Graham) had introduced a Regis- 
tration Bill, under which all seamen were 
registered, and an Enlistment Bill, by 
which the Crown was enabled to call upon 
men to serve. Those Bills were strongly 
opposed by the mercantile marine, and it 
was not without considerable difficulty that 
they were carried. He now came to Sir 
James Graham’s Enlistment Bill. By that 
Bill the Government had authority to issue 
proclamations calling on all seamen in Great 
and Ireland to come within five days and 
volunteer to serve in Her Majesty’s Navy. 
If they did so volunteer, they received a 
double bounty, which amounted to some- 
thing like 5]. in the case of an able sea- 
man: if they did not, they rendered them- 
selves liable to impressment at any moment. 
It also gave power to Her Majesty’s naval 
officers to board merchant ships at sea, or 
in harbour, and to offer the men half an 
hour to decide whether they would volun- 
teer. That was certainly rather sharp 
practice; but he did not think that the 
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power which the State possessed at present 
was one whit too great. For instance, 
suppose it was found necessary suddenly 
to increase the Navy four or five sail of 
the line, without some such power it would 
be impossible to find men for them. It 
was clearly proved in 1840 and 1841, when 
it became necessary to increase the Navy 
in the Mediterranean, that to depend on 
voluntary enlistment was totally out of the 
question. The great objection to Sir 
James Graham’s Bill, however, was, that 
in the event of the Government requiring 
an addition to its naval force of two or 
three thousand men, they had no other 
means of getting seamen than by calling 
out the whole of the seamen in the mer- 
chant service, and subjecting themselves 
to an expenditure of 300,000/. or 400,000. 
In the case of a popular war, though per- 
haps only a few thousand men might be 
wanted, the probability was that some 
20,000 or 30,000 men would come forward 
in the hope of receiving the double bounty, 
the consequence of which would be that 
the whole commercial navy would be de- 
ranged, whilst immense expense and in- 
convenience would be occasioned. The 
measure which he proposed, instead of 
adding to the expense, would cause a 
considerable saving to the country; and he 
really did not see how any one in that 
House could possibly object toit. It would 
have given him great satisfaction if the 
Government had brought forward the mea- 
sure; but as the Admiralty had not, he felt 
it to be his duty to introduce the measure 
himself. Tis proposition was, that Her Ma- 
jesty should call out at any time, in peace 
or war, by proclamation, whatever seamen 
might at any time be required. The regis- 
tered men wou'd be called on in rotation, as 
they came out of their apprenticeship, for 
one, two, three, or four years. They 
should first try to gain the number by 
voluntary means; but, when that failed, 
then they should issue a proclamation, 
ealling on those who had been one year re- 
leased from their apprenticeship to come 
forward; then, if these were not sufficient, 
call on those two years out of their time, 
and so on. He would not have any im- 
pressment; but he would have it so ordered 
that no merchant ships should be allowed 
to ship any seamen who were thus called 
out. His object was in the first place to 
get the number of men they required in 
the time of peace—to enable, in fact, the 
Crown to call them out whenever they 
might be required, without waiting until 
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the country was actually engaged in a war. 
He thought it reasonable, however, that 
the seamen should not receive double boun- 
ties until war had actually commenced; 
and he would limit the word ‘‘ war’’ to ae- 
tual hostilities with one of the great nations 
of Europe, or with North America, leaving 
it optional with the Government either to 
give the bounty or refuse it in such cases 
as the war in Syria or China. To the hor- 
rible system of impressment, he trusted 
they should never again revert; indeed, he 
was quite certain this country would never 
tolerate the system of impressment again. 
At all events, he was certain the seamen 
would not stand it; if they did, all he 
could say of them was, that they would be 
great fools. Then, with regard to pressing 
men on shore. In the time of war, a man 
could not walk about the streets of London 
without being picked up. No man was 
safe, nobody was respected; and had the 
Speaker himself happened to be walking 
near the dock, he would certainly have 
been carried away. The House might 
have been waiting for their Speaker, while 
the Speaker himself might have been caged 
up in the press-room of the guard-ship an- 
chored off the Tower. The men who were 
pressed were denied the use of ink or paper, 
and before they could find out where they 
had got to, they were shipped off to the 
Nore. To such a system it would be im- 
possible again to have recourse. He trusted 
the Government would open their eyes and 
do all in their power to favour voluntary en- 
listment. Even with all the inducements 
they could use, they could not wholly suc- 
ceed. A north-country sailor, who traded 
to Hull or to Neweastle, regarded the ser- 
vice on board a man-of-war with horror, 
and would not, on any persuasion, enter 
the Navy. He thought they ought to be- 
gin at once, and do something to alter the 
present condition of things. He believed 
that if this Amendment were agreed to, 
the seamen would soon get accustomed to 
it, and it would not be considered a hard- 
ship. It would place this country in a po- 
sition to meet any great emergency that 
might arise, and he begged to press it 
upon the attention of the Louse. 

Mr. WARD said, it was not his inten- 
tion to give any opposition to the introdue- 
tion of the proposed Bill. Tle had not yet 
seen it; and he could take no share in the 
merit if it succeeded, or any part of the re- 
sponsibility if it failed. It was a very large 
and difficult subject, so large and so diffi- 
cult that the hon. and gallant Member had 
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himself complained of the indisposition of 
every Government to interfere with it. He 
should be most happy to see any practical 
and practicable mode suggested in the Bill 
for accomplishing what was so desirable, 
yiz., the laying the foundation for a naval 
reserve in this country, and the turning to 
some advantage the extensive machinery 
of the Registration Act, which up to this 
time had produced very little benefit. 
Leave given. 


DECIMAL COINAGE, 

Dr. BOWRING rose to move a Resolu- 
tion, the effect of which would be the in- 
troduction of a decimal system into our 
coinage, and its adoption into our mode of 
keeping accounts. He was glad to have 
received much encouragement in a great 
variety of communications with which he 
had been favoured, all showing that the 
public mind was prepared for the changes 
he proposed; and that there was a general 
conviction of the great advantages of a 
decimal system of coinage, over the com- 
plex system now existing. Among many 
schemes, that which he was about to sug- 
gest met with the most general accept- 
ance. He knew how strong was the feel- 
ing—the prejudice he might say—in favour 
of existing habits and usages; and that in 
this country, more than anywhere else, 
the question was less about the quo eun- 
dum est, than the quo itur. But still the 
recommendations of a decimal system were 
so many, and so obvious, that its intro- 
duction could not be long delayed. Every 
man who logked at his ten fingers, saw an 
argument fox its use, and an evidence of 
its practicability. His suggestion was 
simply to divide the pound sterling into 
one thousand farthings, and this would 
give all the needful elements for a perfect 
system of decimal coinage. THe would 
preserve the pound sterling as the integer 
or point of unity. It had been associated 
with our accounts, and with our currency, 
from almost immemorial time; and was in 
fact a very convenient starting post for 
decimal division. Professor De Morgan, 
and many other eminent men, concurred 
in the suggestion of dividing that pound 
sterling into a thousand parts, and accom- 
modating our coinage to the centesimal 
and decimal divisions. The Arabie nu- 
merals so admirably adapted to a decimal 
system, seemed to point to that system as 
@ necessary consequence of their introduc- 
tion; for though the Romans seemed to 
have had some gleams of the advantages 
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of a decimal currency, their numerals 
would not easily accommodate themselves 
to it, nor indeed to any arithmetical cal- 
culations. The decimal system had made 
great progress through the civilized world. 
At this moment, it was used by more than 
half the great human family. With three 
or four exceptions, it had been adopted by 
all the nations of Europe—in the vast Rus- 
sian empire, from Kamschatka to the Baltic 
—from the Euxine and the Caspian to the 
White Sea—and through the wide regions 
of China, with its more than 300,000,000 
of sculs. In proposing this change, it was 
his object to interfere as little as possible 
either with the names or values of existing 
coins. He suggested no new copper coin- 
age, but avery slight diminution of the value 
of the farthing, halfpenny, and penny, so 
that, instead of representing the 1-960th, 
1-480th, and 1-240th of a pound sterling, 
they should pass for the 1-1000th, 1-500th, 
and 1-250th parts. The gold coinage 
would remain without any alteration; and 
in the silver he should propose to introduce 
two new coins, namely, the two-shilling 
piece, which he suggested might be called a 
**Queen,’’ and which would be the tenth 
part of a pound sterling; and another piece 
to represent the tenth of the queen, or the 
1-100th part of the pound sterling, to which 
he proposed giving the name of ‘ Victoria” 
—in both cases designating the era in 
which the decimal system had been adopted. 
Thus in the gold currency, the sovereign 
would represent 1,000 farthings—the half 
sovereign 500 farthings, or half the pound. 
In the silver coins, the crown would repre- 
sent 250 farthings, or the fourth of a 
pound; the half crown 125 farthings, or the 
eighth of a pound; the queen 100 far- 
things, or the tenth of a pound; the shil- 
ling fifty farthings, or the twentieth of a 
pound; the sixpence twenty-five farthings, 
or the fortieth of a pound; and the vic- 
toria ten farthings, or the 100th of a 
pound; and the copper coinage would still 
represent farthings, half pence, and pen- 
nies, being 1,000th, 500th, and 250th 
parts of a pound. They should on the first 
new issues be reduced to the extent of four 
per cent. that is to say, 1,000 instead of 
960 farthings would go to the pound ster- 
ling. If a new system had to be intro- 
duced, there might be some advantage in 
calling the farthings mils or millimes, the 
victorias cents or centimes, the queens 
decs, dimes or decimes; but on the whole he 
was disposed to retain the ancient names, 
as they would at once present associations 
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of value, and, as he believed, facilitate the | had supplanted a currency of pounds, shil- 
early application and universal adoption of | lings, pence, and farthings—the livre, sol, 
the system. The two new silver coins| denier, and liard. These had been re- 
would be exceedingly convenient. The| placed with francs and centimes; and 
two-shilling piece, from its form and|though sometimes the old names were 
weight, would soon become popular, and | heard, they introduced no confusion; and 
in fact the most useful of all the silver|the National Assembly, by the establish- 
coins. Having made some inquiries, he | ment of the decimal currency, was every- 
was able to say that its size would allow | where recognised as having conferred an 
it to be a beautiful specimen of monetary | immense benefit upon the country. From 
art. Its value, the double shilling, would | France the good example had spread to 
be understood by everybody; it would be | Italy, where many of the States had adopt- 
about half a dollar, the coin which, per-|ed a decimal system. In Lombardy and 
haps of all others, is best known through | the Venetian provinces, it was introduced 
the commercial world, and it nearly repre-| in 1823, and accounts were kept in lire 
sents the Austrian florin, which has a wide | (value about 8d.), or soldi, being 1-10th, 
circulation. The victoria would be the/and centesimi, being 1-100th of the lira. 
smallest of the silver coins, representing | Ducats and zecchins were heard of in con- | 
the 100th part of the pound sterling, or|versation, but not employed in accounts, [ 
22d. of existing currency, which to the | In Sardinia, the decimal system of frances 
popular mind would be nearly allied to| and centimes was adopted. In the Ro- 
23d. This coin is about the value of the | man States, the scudo, being worth about | 
vellon rial of Spain, which is the point of | 4s. 4d., was divided into ]0 paoli and 100 

unity of the Spanish currency. It has | bajocchi, so that they enjoyed a complete 

been objected that it would be too small decimal system of currency and account. | 
for common use; but he begged to remind|In Tuscany, though the phraseology of | | 
the House, that it would not be much! pound, shilling, and pence, lire, soldi, and = 
smaller than the silver penny in the time | danari, is retained, the lira is practically [| 
of Edward the Third, which was then the | divided into 100 cents. In Naples, all is 
only currency in the realm—the only re- | decimal accountancy, the ducat being ten 
cognised coin of the land. Our pounds, | carlini—the carlino ten grains. Holland, 
shillings, and pence, in the Saxon period, |a country like our own strongly wedded 
no doubt represented an unvarying quan-|to antique doctrines and usages, aban- 
tity of silver, the penny being twenty-four | doned her ancient currency in 1811, and 
grains, the ounce twenty pennies, and the | adopted the decimal system, dividing the 
pound twelve ounces, the weight and the/|florin, equal to 20d., into 100 cents, and 
tale being identical; but gradual deprecia- | coining the Willem, equal to ten florins. 
tions brought down the pound sterling | The old silver coinage is already begin- 
from 5,760 to 1,614 grains, the present! ning to disappear, and the gold of the 
standard, so that the value of the currency | former coinage passes by weight instead 
had been reduced, nearly three fourths. |of tale. The Dutch colonies had not 
At and after the Conquest, down to the! been slow to follow the example of the 
time of Edward the First, the penny|mother country. Belgium, immediately 
weighed twenty-two and a half grains. | after her separation from Holland, intro- 
Edward the First reduced it to twenty-| duced the French decimal system of coins, 
two grains, and Edward the Third to| weights, and measures, though at first the 
twenty grains; and he first coined two-!| public accounts were kept both in florins 
pences and fourpences, that is, half groats | and francs: the use of the florins continued 
and groats, weighing forty and eighty) only a short time; both coins and caleu- 
grains. The present weight of a silver penny | lations had disappeared, and francs and 
is about 6§ grains; so that the new coin | centimes were now universally adopted and 
would weigh about eighteen grains, which, | with universal approval. The Zollverein, 
he repeated, would be about the size of the | which had to accommodate itself to a very 
whole currency of England in the four-| great variety of coins, weights, and mea- 
teenth century, The introduction of a| sures, made an important step towards a 
decimal system in France, with whatever | decimal system by recognising no weight 
resistance it had been originally met, was | but the centner of 100\bs. Prussian, and 
now a matter of universal congratulation. | no coins but the dollar of thirty groschen, 
No man could be found in that country|and the florin of sixty kreutzers. Se- 
who did not acknowledge its benefits. It|veral of the Swiss States had introduced 
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the decimal divisions, by making the Swiss | ated the existing state of our coinage, cur- 
franc represent 100 cents. Decimal coin- | rency, and accounts. He did not at pre- 
age and decimal accounts were universal | sent propose a change in our system of 
in the extensive Russian empire, with its | weights and measures. That change 
70,000,000 of inhabitants, the rouble, con- would naturally follow upon the improve- 
sisting of 100 copecks, being established | ments he now suggested. The Resolution 
Lo ttnmuss. ee oe 
e earlies | 
the adoption of a decimal currency, the} «That an humble Address be presented to 
only coins of account being the phoenix or! Her Majesty, requesting that She will be gra- 
drachma (of about 83d. sterling), and its | eiously pleased to authorize the issue of Coins re- 
hundredth part the lipta. Portugal and | presenting the value of two shillings, being the 
Brasils | tl tiated deat aah ion | tenth of a pound sterling, and two pence and two- 
the Tazus 00 ss enjoyes a eCrine re ” | fifths, being the hundredth part of a pound ster- 
tem, their milrei being divided into | ling, such Coins to be called Queens and Victo- 
1,000 reis, precisely as he proposed to | rias, or any other name which to Her Majesty 
divide the pound sterling into a thousand | may seem best.” 
farthings. Through the United States of | 
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Mr. HUME seconded the Motion. The 
America the decimal coinage prevailed— | subject had been for twenty-two years be- 
the dollar with its 100 cents—and the fore the House. Mr. Davies Giddy and 
same system had already made its way in- | other gentlemen made a report to the House 
to Mexico, Central America, and many many years ago, recommending the adop- 
other transatlantic communities. He had | tion of the decimal system; and, after all 
already stated that the whole Chinese po- | that had taken place in Europe since that 
pulation reckoned by tens, and that a de- | period, the larger portion of the Continent 
cimal mode of calculation and account | having adopted a decimal currency, no 
had existed in that empire from the re- further delay ought to take place in in- 
motest times. Even into the Ottoman | troducing it into this country. He did not 


dominions the decimal system was pene- 
trating. 
Mahomet Ali represented decimal divisions, 


there being in copper the one and the five | 


paras; in silver, the ten and twenty paras, 
the one, five, ten, and twenty piastres; 
and in gold, five, ten, twenty and 100 
piastres. In Persia, too, the decimal coin- 
age prevailed; ten floose make the danim, 
ten danims the mahmoudy, and 100 mah- 
moudies the tomand. Without going far- 
ther, and wearying the House with other 
details, he thought he had established his 
case, and showed the ease with which his 
suggestions might be adopted. Would 
Great Britain stand alone with her com- 
plicated and entangled system, so unintel- 
ligible to foreigners, and often so embar- 
rassing to her own subjects? Every Ku- 
ropean country except Spain, Denmark, 
and Sweden, had given us satisfactory evi- 
dence of the benefits of the change he 
suggested; and it was little honour to us 
to lax behind the civilized world. All the 


puzzles and perplexities of compound ad- | 


dition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision, would be got rid of by the simpli- 
city of decimal calculation; all interest 
would be reckoned by the simplest pro- 
cesses of multiplication; and a short ex- 
perience of the advantages of a decimal 
system would produce only a feeling of 
wonder that we should have so long toler- 





In Egypt, all the coinage of | 


complain of the Mint Master for not bring- 
ing the subject before the House—* pre- 
| sent company were always excepted.” But 
former Mint Masters had been lax in their 
duty, and were not sufficiently aware of the 
| fact, that to save time in trade and com- 
merce was to save money. He should be 
happy to see an inquiry take place into the 
subject as to the effect of adopting a deci- 
mal system of keeping accounts. For him- 
self, he had no doubt whatever that every 
merchant who now kept five clerks would 
be able to do with one less under a decimal 
system of coinage and weights and mea- 
sures. The consequence of the present 
system was, that, in the higher classes in 
this country, he scarcely ever met a man 
of property who understood accounts. He 
did not think this subject was best dealt 
with by a debate, for it had not yet suffi- 
ciently received the attention of the com- 
munity. An American merchant told him, 
that no one who had been in an accountant’s 
office in this country had any idea of the 
saving of time and trouble in the American 
system of decimal accounts, compared with 
the cumbrous and intricate system of this 
country. The people of England were ac- 
customed to look upon the Chinese as a na- 
tion of barbarians; but the decimal system 
had been in operation in that country for 
many centuries, and there was not an ac- 
countant in England who could calculate 
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so quickly as the Chinese with his ten balls. 
The decimal system would make a calcu- 
lator of every villager, which would proba- 
bly be of some use in saving them some 
farthings. He hoped the Government, so 
far from throwing any obstacles in the way 
of so desirable a change, would afford every 
facility for the introduction of the decimal 
system. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the mover of the Resolu- 
tion, the hon. Member for Bolton, and the 
seconder, the hon. Member for Montrose, 
did not agree in what they recommended 
to the Government. The hon. Member for 
Bolton recommended the Government im- 
mediately to issue two descriptions of coin; 
and the hon. Member for Montrose recom- 
mended a Committee of Inquiry as to the 
best mode of introducing a decimal system; 
but his opinion was, that neither recom- 
mendation ought to be adopted. He was 
not by any means insensible to the advan- 
tages which were to be derived from a 
decimal system—a system which had been 
adopted more or less in a great many coun- 
tries of Europe, and which had afforded 
very great facility in keeping accounts. 
It was a system which, if adopted by com- 
mon consent in this country, would be found 
to effect a very great improvement in that 
respect; but he would remind the House 
that there was hardly anything with re- 
spect to which the minds of people, or per- 
haps their prejudices, were more difficult 
to change, than the coinage of their coun- 
try. In France, the decimal system was 
adopted; but in many parts of that coun- 
try, after the ficry ordeal of the Revolu- 
tion, the people maintained the old de- 
nominations of coin. [Dr. Bowring: Not 
of weights.] No, not of weights; but he 
was proceeding to show that no violent at- 
tempt ought to be made to introduce a de- 
cimal system. The introduction of such 
a system ought to be effected gradually, 
and in such a manner that the people 
might gradually become accustomed to the 
use of that description of coinage; and if 
that were done, he had no doubt that they 
would finally adopt it. He was not, how- 
ever, prepared to go the length of estab- 
lishing such a coinage at once; and with 
respect to the inquiry alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Montrose, he would state 
that it was not necessary, as the commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the stan- 
dards went fully into that question, apd 
pointed out how the change could be made 
with little difficulty, unless as regarded 
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small copper coins. The first step in the 
adoption of such a system was to estab. 
lish the tenth part of a pound, which would 
be 2s.; and the first step might therefore 
be, to strike a two-shilling piece, to which 
he should have no objection. It might be 
advisable to strike a two-shilling piece; 
and if the people of the country became 
used to the two-shilling piece, it would be 
a most important step towards the intro- 
duction of a decimal system. If the coin- 
age of a two-shilling piece could do no good 
in that way, it would do no harm, as the 
present system could go on if that failed, 
If the prejudice were found to be so strong 
after the introduction of the two-shilling 
piece, there would be no harm done by that 
attempt. After that statement, he did not 
see that it was necessary for the hon. 
Member to press his Motion; and if he did, 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) should 
feel it his duty to move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD O’BRIEN con. 
gratulated the hon. Meraber for Bolton on 
the partial success of his Motion, and 
thanked him for the information contained 
in it. It was satisfactory to hear from the 
hon. Members opposite that there was such 
a prejudice in the country in favour of old 
customs and old institutions. Ie regretted 
that the Master of the Mint had not spoken, 
as Ireland, which was in everything an 
exception to other countries, had departed 
from the decimal system, and the Irish 
tenpenny was long since departed; so that, 
perhaps, the Master of the Mint might be 
able to throw some historical light on the 
subject. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that it would have 
been much more officious than official in 
him to have expressed any opinion on this 
subject before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had spoken. He (Mr. Sheil) had 
not omitted to give it the best considera- 
tion in his power; he felt the importance 
of substituting, if it was possible, simple 
for compound arithmetic. He wrote to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer from Ire- 
land in October last, and received from 
him an answer, from which he should read 
an extract :— 


Coinage. 


‘* T have no objection to the system of a deci- 
mal currency. But you must not, as your propo- 
sal does, take the penny as the basis, and make 
your coins multiples of a penny. ‘The unit of 


British currency, the basis upon which everything 
else depends, and by reference to which the value 
of every other coin is determined, is the pound 
We should get into inextricable confu- 
A pound sterling 


sterling. 
sion if we departed froin this. 
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js 123 grains and a fraction of gold of given pure- | 
ness: a shilling has no value from the silver it 
contains, but as the 1-20th part of a pound ster- 
ling—the actual coin is not intrinsically worth so 
much, Soa penny does not derive its value from 
the copper it contains, but as the 1-120th part of a 
pound. If, therefore, we are to adopt a decimal 
system, the first step is easy enough—a two-shil- 
ling piece would be the tenth part of a pound. 
The difficulty begins with a penny, or the next 
coin, whatever you may call it, below the two- 
shilling piece. I will not pursue the subject fur- 
ther, having pointed out what must be the begin- 
ning, if such a system is to be entertained at all. 
Iam confident that when you consider this sub- 
ject in its more general bearings, you will see 
that it is not a matter lightly to be dealt with ; 
and any scheme which is to overturn the con- 
firmed habit of a country for centuries, and the 
confirmed mode of keeping accounts of all kinds, 
requires the most serious consideration before it 
is attempted, and the greatest care in adjusting 
all its details.” 

He also communicated with Mr. Trevelyan, 
who enclosed to him some exceedingly able 
observations made by Mr. James Penning- 
ton. Mr. Pennington, it was right to 
state, was not favourable to the intro- 
duction of a decimal system. After 
stating M. De Morgan’s plan, published 
in the British Almanac of 1841, and 
originally suggested by the celebrated 
Mr. Babbage—the plan, indeed, which his 
hon. Friend had to-night propounded—Mr. 
Pennington proceeds to state— 

“Tn this way a decimal currency and a decimal 
coinage might no doubt be established; but mark 
the consequence—a labourer, whose wages were 
tenpence a day, and who at the end of a week 
might be in the possession of sixty pennies, or 
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240 cents, (alias farthings), would find that he 
could obtain for his 60d., or 240 farthings, not 
5s. in silver, but only 4s. 10d. Again, a shop- 
keeper, who had been in the habit of selling an 
article for 3d., and who expected that when he 
had sold four of these articles he would have re- | 
ceived money of the value of 1s., would find that | 
he had received five per cent less than the sum he | 
had caleulated upon. In short, bickerings and 
misunderstandings in all dealings of less value | 
than a shilling would continually occur.” 


Such were Mr. Pennington’s objections; 
and he (Mr. Sheil) had submitted them to | 
the consideration of two gentlemen of the | 
highest mathematical ability. They did 

not concur with Mr. Pennington. It was | 
clear that new contracts would be made in | 
the new currency for labour and every- | 
thing else, and that these objections could | 
not then arise. They could apply to ante- 
cedent contracts, where it was necessary 
to connect the old currency with the new, 
and there could be little difficulty in doing 
that. The sovereign would be retained— 


| 
| 
| 


the new coin, worth two shillings, call it a 
royal or a florin, would be the tenth of a 
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pound. On the reverse the value might be 
engraved. That new cvin would be sub- 
divided into ten other coins, each of which 
would be subdivided into ten farthings or 
cents. Then the royal, or florin, would be 
worth one hundred cents; half a florin, or 
a shilling, would be worth fifty farthings, 
or cents; sixpence would be worth twenty- 
five farthings, or cents; threepence would be 
worth twelve cents and a half. On all these 
coins, with the old name, might be en- 
graved the value in the new coinage; and 
in the common transactions of life, with 
the aid of the new tables, no difficulty 
would arise. There would be no error in 
the conversion of threepences, sixpences, 
ninepences, and shillings: the only one 
would be in the intervening sums, and it 
would amount to only the fraction of a 
farthing. Ile, however, thought that no- 
thing should be precipitately done. The 
new coin worth two shillings should be first 
put into circulation, and when once the 
public were familiar with its use, another 
step might be taken, and ere long the de- 
cimal system might be safely introduced. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, that in America, 
when the alteration from the old system to 
the decimal system was at first introduced, 
there was a little difficulty experienced in 
carrying it out; but as soon as that diffi- 
culty was overcome, the advantages of the 
decimal system in facilitating calculations 
and preventing mistakes, were found to be 
very great. 

Sir G. CLERK considered that there 
could be little doubt of the advantage of a 
decimal system of currency with regard to 
the keeping of money accounts; and 
wherever such a system had been adopted, 
its simplicity had recommended it to favour. 
But, unless the Government were prepared 


Coinage. 


| to adopt a compulsory measure, such as 


had been enforced in the United States, 


}and to call in the existing coinage, he did 


not think that the people of this country 
would voluntarily adopt a decimal system. 
He understood that the Chancellor of the 
Jxchequer was not prepared to require that 
the public and all other accounts should be 
kept according to the decimal system; and, 
if this were the case, he wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whether 
he might not produce a great deal of con- 
fusion, and afford great facilities for fraud, 
by striking a 2s. piece, which would be so 
similar in size and weight to the half- 
crown piece, and as to the value of which 
ignorant persons might easily be deceived. 
He wished to remind the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman of the inconvenience which was oc-| accepted the throne of Greece in favour of 
casioned a few years ago by the issue of | his younger son, it was stipulated that 
threepenny pieces soon after the coinage of | constitution should be given to the Greeks, 
groats. There was so slight a difference | and the Three great Powers, France, Eng. 
between the size and appearance of the | land, _and Russia, advanced a loan of 
coins, that the threepenny piece was not | 800,000/. each, the interest of which was 
unfrequently passed for a groat. 'to be repaid out of the first instalments 

Dr. BOWRING expressed his readiness | that came into the national exchequer, 
to accept the offer made by the Chancellor | Since that time eleven years passed away 
of the Exchequer, and observed, that with-| without either of these stipulations being 
in the last few days he had received a| fulfilled. The Greeks obtained no consti. 
communication from a nobleman (Lord | tution—the Bavarian oligarchy ruled in the 
Ashburton, as we understood) who had | land—a system of eruelty and extortion 
had great experience with regard to the | was practised generally among the people, 
two systems of coinage, and who stated | while the interest of the loan had not been 
that he considered the time had arrived | in any instance whatever paid. However, 
when the decimal system should be taken | in 1843, Count Nesselrode, writing to the 
up by the Government of this country. Russian Ambassador at Athens, employed 

Motion withdrawn. the following terms :— 
| «The Greek Government declared that the in- 
terest of the loan should take precedence of all 
other charges, and therefore he instructed the 


STATE OF GREECE. 
Lorp J. MANNERS said, the noble 





Lord the Prime Minister, on the first week 
of the Session, told them that whatever 
differences there might be among the 
people of England on most questions, 


ambassador to require that the advance then due 
should be repaid by the Ist of July next. As to 
the future condition of the country, that must be 
matter for grave and serious consideration with 
the Three Powers, in order to avert the total ruin 


’ 





there was at all times great apathy exist- | #74 destruction of the nation. 


ing with regard to our foreign policy; and 
he told them also of the difficulties which 
those who were entrusted with our foreign 
policy had to meet with in fulfilling the 
important duties committed to their charge. | that they failed in all their endeavours to 
But he thought, if there ever was a time | induce them to fulfil their stipulations, and 
when apathy and indifference might be| England was forced to pay 40,0001. a 
changed into anxiety and curiosity, they | year as interest on the Greek loan. But 
might expect that the condition of Greece | at that period the Greek people, worn out 
would now call forth these feelings. The | and tired with the long series of oppres- 
expectations which were raised when Eng- | sions which had been perpetrated upon 
land, at the instance of the late Mr. Can-|them—worn out with the delays which 
ning, took a leading part in the expected | they had experienced in the fulfilment of 
regeneration of Greece, together with the | the stipulations made to them—rose as 
disastrous European consequences which| one man, and by a bloodless revolution, 
would ensue if the present reign of imbe-| conducted with less disturbance and anger 
cility and cruelty, and extravagance, of all | than had ever been witnessed in any other 
sorts, were permitted to continue, must be} revolution in modern times, they succeed- 
his excuse for venturing to ask the atten-| ed in obtaining what they had so long sti- 
tion of the IIouse to a subject which he was} pulated for, and a constitution was con- 
aware was rather alien from their tastes| ceded. They all knew with what delight 
and dispositions. What Greece was ex-j| and hope the settlement of that once for- 
pected to become when England joined in| midable question was received in Europe. 
effecting her emancipation from the yoke| They all knew the terms in which Lord 
of the Turks, must be well known to them | Aberdeen spoke of the efforts made by the 
all. The fertility of her soil, the genius; Greek people, and the moderation of their 


On the part of England our Government 
was equally active; and an energetic note 
was despatched by the Foreign Minister 
upon the subject; but he was sorry to say 





of her people, and the heroism displayed | character ; and he naturally entertained 
in her ancient people, all conspired to en-| the hope and belief that the future affairs 
courage the hope that Greece at no distant 
day would assume a high place among the 
nations of Europe. 
now was, he would very shortly proceed to| that he would act in future. 
In 1832, 


| of Greece and of its Government would be 
| carried on according to those principles on 
What her condition | which the Minister of the King promised 
But he 
grieved to say, that ever since the time of 


tell. when the King of Bavaria | 
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the relinquishment of office by Mavro- 
cordato, in 1844, the condition of Greece, 
so far from improving, was as bad as it 
had been at any previous period; and the 
accounts which were now received from day 
to day revealed a system of violence, of ex- 
tortion, and of various outrages committed 
against life and property, while the expec- 
tations of improvement held out in 1843 
had not hitherto been fulfilled. He be- 
lieved he shc ald be able to show, by refer- 
ence to authentic papers, that these out- 
rages were committed, not only by the 
tacit sanction of the authorities, but under 
the orders of the constituted authorities 
themselves—by the fearful and lamentable 
violence of the soldiers—with the violation 
of the constitution—and by the open and 
avowed influence of other Powers, or at 
least of one other Power, in the political 
management of the country. The condi- 
tion of Greece in 1847 was such as to 
create astonishment and regret in the 
mind of every gentleman who was inter- 
ested in the fate of that country, and was 
such as to decide an English House of 
Commons to express an opinion—he hoped 
aunanimous opinion—of reprobation and 
horror. He should now proceed to show 
that the constituted authorities connived at 
and were themselves the perpetrators of 
these extraordinary cruelties and outrages 
against life and property. He found that 
M. Crizeis, the Governor of Etolia, ad- 
dressing M. Coletti, used these remarkable 
expressions :— 

“ After having presented this statement to the 

Ministers, it is now my duty to observe, that it is 
absolutely essential the Government should take 
prompt and efficacious means to remedy this state 
of things, or otherwise I request the Government 
to accept my resignation ; because it is repugnant 
to me to remain in the government of a province 
where the officers in command, whether designedly 
or otherwise, excite the people to rebellion, com- 
pel them to take up arms against the Government, 
ordo anything to relieve themselves from that 
oppression, personal, material, and moral, with 
which the officers endeavour to crush them.” 
He held in his hand a petition presented to 
the Greek Chamber from Patras, authen- 
ticated by all the leading inhabitants of the 
place. That petition stated that— 

“The members of the family Dimeoi, arrested 
by the Mirarque (the Government officer), were 
subjected to the torture for three days, and all 
their effects sold. Dimetri Nicalo Copulo, accused 
of an insignificant robbery three years ago, was 
put to the torture and expired soon after.” 

A petition presented to the King from 
Messina contained the following pas- 
sage — 
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“ Fifty citizens dragged without excuse from 
the bosom of their families, and thrown into a 
damp and loathsome dungeon, deploring their loss 
of liberty, that last worldly blessing, cast them- 
themselves on your mercy. Sire, the tortures we 
have undergone are unheard of and horrible; 
some of us suspended by the feet; others, with 
their legs and arms bound, are laid upon the 
ground, and blocks of stone placed on their chests, 
their flesh torn, and limbs mutilated.” 


It also appeared that— 

‘* At Lamia, on the 26th of November last, two 
gendarmes and three soldiers entered the village 
of Daitza, where they took and imprisoned the au- 
thorities, and then having entered the cottages 
belonging to two men, Agrosloti Galatopoulo and 
Christo Talana, seized the women, whom they 
treated with a brutality too horrible to describe, 
and then pillaged the house.” 


He found likewise, that, on the 3rd of 
September, 1846, the commandant of the 
Sth battalion wrote to the Minister of War 
on brigandage in Acarnania. He said— 

“‘T likewise determined to report to the Go- 

vernment, on the most proofs in my power, all 
those who were in any way favourable to the sys- 
tem; but I am compelled to declare, upon my 
honour, that brigandage is chiefly excited and 
countenanced by the employés of the Government 
at Vanitza, who are urged on by a well-known 
head, and guided by views and interests of a pri- 
vate nature. The Minister knows full well that 
during the brief existence of my mission I was 
deprived of a military force sufficient for the exi- 
gences of the service, as well as of the presence of 
a civil officer.” 
In the more recent accounts from Athens, 
he found the following most extraordinary 
statement, under the date of the 10th of 
February, 1847 :— 

“Tf brigandage has for a long time desolated 

Acarnania, Eusytania does not suffer less from 
acts committed, not by brigands, but by the chief of 
the moveable column, the Captain Mereuditi. We 
have before our eyes letters which give a detailed 
and revolting description of the tortures and ex- 
actions committed by this officer, in the villages 
of Spinassa, of Klitzo, of Fourna, &e. The popu- 
lation of this province, which at all times has 
been distinguished by the gentleness of its man- 
ners, its application to labour, and exemplary sub- 
mission, is reduced to despair. Since the time 
when placed under the administration of the 
famous Galini, she indignantly sees herself ex- 
posed to a system of persecution of which she has 
lost the memory since the end of Ali Pacha’s Go- 
vernment.” 
The fact was, he believed, that the out- 
rages committed on the Greeks formerly 
by the Turks were greatly exceeded by 
the outrages now committed on them by 
their own Government. To come to a 
later period, the 10th of April, he found 
under that date an account of some im- 
portant proceedings that had taken place 
in the important province of Laconia: — 

* Grave events have occurred in Laconia, One 
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of the most important towns of the Peloponessus, 
the port of exports for the productions of the rich 
province of Lacedemon, Gythion, has been sacked 
and partly destroyed in a collision which took 
place on the occasion of the municipal elections 
between the Mavromichalis and the Tzaratahis, 
two families who both rank among the friends of 
the present system.” 

The House might perhaps be inclined to 
say, that an election squabble was not so 
uncommon an event in England as to in- 
duce them to take much notice of it; but 
he would venture to say, that it was very 
seldom indeed that election squabbles in 
England proceeded so far as to the burn- 
ing of a town. But he would call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact by whose 
authority this was done. There could be 
no doubt that the constituted authorities 
had interfered ; and the House would then 
see how they interfered :— 








“ There were two Government vessels lying off 
Gythion ; the officers and crew espoused the cause 
of General Tzanetakis, so did the governor of the 
province. But this combination of the authori- 
ties excited the anger of the friends of M. Mavro- 
michali, who, not feeling themselves strong enough 
to sustain the fight with success, called to their 
assistance M. Mavromichali, the deputy’s nephew. 
He arrived at Gythion, at the head of a troop, oc- 
cupied some houses and fortified them. General 
Oganetaki, who lives in the town, did the same, 
and occupied several points. The governor orders 
Mavromichali’s people to quit the town, and pro- 
scribes them. Meanwhile the mirasque of gen- 
darmerie arrives with two companies of light 
troops, and two detachments of gendamerie, and 
all the authorities meet in Council on the 29th of 
March. ‘The governor and naval officers declare 
in favour of the general ; the mirasque, and the 
military officers, stick to their candidate. (The 
poor voters never seem to be thought of at all.) 
Next day. the polling commences—I beg pardon— 











the signal of hostilities is given, and the vessels of | ¢ 


war, at four o’clock in the afternoon, open a can- 
nonade upon the house occupied by Mavromichali’s 
people, and some of the houses are destroyed. The 
firing ceases at sunset ; but is replaced by a very 
active fusillade, which lasts till morning, between 
the houses occupied by the two parties. On the 
morning of the 3lst the ships recommence firing, 
and make a terrible destruction.” 

The result was, that the town was almost 
altogether destroyed—the citizens fled for 
refuge to the ships, or where they could ; 
and the last accounts he had 
ended by saying, ‘‘that this flourishing 
commercial town presented the appearance 
of a ruined city.”’ He would now come to 
the second point, to the outrages which 
had been committed upon the constitution 
that was granted in 1843. Here he must 


guard himself against its being supposed 
that he imagined no country could be well 
and happily governed unless they had a 
But that was not the point 


constitution. 
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at issue here. The people had been pro. 
mised a constitution, and they had received 
a constitution ; he would proceed to show 
how that constitution had been dealt with, 
He found that the municipal revenues of 
Athens, which had been respected by the 
Turks themselves, and which amounted to 
8,000 drachmas a year, had been seized 
and squandered year by year by the Go. 
vernment; and not a penny of it was ex. 
pended in the improvement or the advancing 
of the town, for which it was originally 
intended. A similar course had been pur. 
sued with respect to the revenues of other 
towns. At the last election, Mavrocordato, 
who was admitted to be the first Greek 
statesman of the day, even by his bitterest 
opponents, was elected for four distinct 
places, and yet he was turned out bya 
vote of the Chamber from all his seats; 
and thus prevented from giving the weight 
of his influence, his knowledge, and his 
high character to the deliberative assembly 
of his countrymen. And now he would 
come to more recent instances. He found 
that a Pretorian band—for he could call it 
by no other name—commanded by John 
Costa, was kept up illegally for two years, 
till on the 18th of February, 1847, it was 
condemned by an adverse vote of the 
Chambers. For two years it had been 
kept up contrary to the constitution, con- 
trary to everything by which a constitu. 
tional and representative Government was 
maintained ; but at the end of two years, 
on February 18, 1847, a majority of the 
Chamber—49 to 40—withheld the grant 
of money for its aid, and decreed an abro- 
gation of this band. In the speech of M. 
Coletti, which he delivered on the 9th 


of February, 1846, in defending himself 


against the charges which had repeatedly 
been brought against his Government, he, 
with a frankness which one might be per- 


mitted to admire, expressed himself in the 
following terms:— 


“Formerly, these abuses were committed even 


in the capital, in the Government offices; and it 


was by the means of these illicit profits that they 


: were enabled to raise splendid mansions, that they 
received gave balls, where tea, coffee, and sweetmeats were 
offered in profusion; and now great complaints 
are made because 600 or 1,000 indigent persons 
are sent into the provinces to collect the revenue 
and gain the means of subsistence. 
are 
abuses ; and when they do so, it is only to the 
amount of a few drachmas.” 

He now came to that part of his case 
which was, perhaps, more directly interest- 
ing to the Members of the English House 
of Commons—he meant the financial part 
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these men? They scarcely commit any 
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of his argument. He might here say that 
England, having paid 40,000/. a year from 
its own finances, on account of the mis- 
management of Greece, had a clear right 
to make its voice heard. He did not wish 
to go far back upon this subject, or to ex- 
pose that system of mismanagement which 
the despatches of Lord Aberdeen so fully 
explained; he would only go back as far 
as 1846. He found, in a debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies in February, 1846, 
that the Minister of Finance said— 

“That he came to tell them that the Treasury 
Department was completely disorganized —that 
there were no accounts of the revenue or expendi- 
ture—and that he could not furnish to the Cham- 
ber anything in the shape of a budget, on account 
of the dishonesty of the public functionaries —that 
millions were due to the State, and he did not 
know by whom.” 

On the 18th of February, 1846, the same 
Minister observed— 

“JImagine, Sir, that the Minister of Finance 
cannot obtain any knowledge of the state of the 
country—that he is entirely ignorant of its re- 
sources; you may, therefore, judge what must be 
the state of the revenue; in these few words I 
have proved to you in what ignorance I have 
been kept during the short period of my adminis- 
tration.” 

He was very much afraid, from what had 
recently transpired in Greece, that the 
Minister of Finance had not improved in 
his knowledge of these subjects since he 
made that admission. In the budget which 
was brought forward immediately after this 
discussion of 1846, the foreign debt due to 
England, France, and Russia, was totally 
omitted; there was no mention whatever 
made of a debt that had gone on increasing 
from year to year; and the budget was 
presented as if that debt had no existence 
whatever. The total income of the coun- 
try was then estimated at 14,475,299 
drachmas, the expenditure at 14,786,546 
drachmas, making a clear and avowed de- 
ficit of 300,247 drachmas. Then Lord 
Aberdeen, when he saw such a budget 
brought forward in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, sent a despatch to Sir Edward Lyons, 
commenting upon it ina strong and marked 
manner. He said it falsified all notion of 
asevere economy being exercised, as was 
asserted by M. Coletti, and that it justified 
him in adhering to his resolution of apply- 
ing for the half-ycar’s interest of the Greek 
loan which was then due. He observed, 
that if this disordered state of their finances 
should continue, England would be com- 
pelled to take such measures as would 
appear to be necessary to put an end to 
such a state of things, and to provide that 
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the loan should no longer be squandered. 
Well, now, one would naturally have con- 
cluded, after such an expression of opinion 
on the part of a nobleman whose language 
the House well knew was always guarded 
and cautious on these matters—one would 
have imagined that after this strong ex- 
pression of opinion, those who were en- 
trusted with the finances of Greece would 
have devoted their best attention to their 
amelioration. But he regretted to say 
that quite the reverse had taken place. 
There was probably no country in Europe 
which had not noticed the extraordinary 
financial exhibition which was recently 
made at Athens. On the 3rd of February, 
1847, the same Minister of Finance, talk- 
ing of the rich and fertile province of Elis, 
followed it up with this statement :— 


Greece. 


“I cannot, gentlemen, conceal from you any 
longer the truth; the robbery of the public re- 
venues has surpassed all measure, and is carried 
on with an insane impudence. But is this the 
fault of the Minister? I did not know any of the 
candidates ; they were all nominated in the lists 
presented by the deputies. I hardly know fifty 
employés out of the thousands who belong to my 
department ; if each steals a small portion of the 
revenue, the diminution must naturally become 
considerable. Things have arrived at such a pitch 
that it is impossible for the Minister of Finance 
to put a check to the abuses.” “*‘Then,’” said 
the Judge-Advocate of the Royal Court of Athens, 
‘in this case, Monsieur the Minister, you ought 
to resign ;’ and the sitting was closed in an up- 
roar,” 

What the Minister said might be a novel 
mode of paying official salaries; but he 
feared it was not very economical. Pro- 
bably it was in the knowledge of every 
Gentleman in that House that recently a 
Committee had been appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies to investigate six 
charges made against the Minister of Fi- 
nance. Those six charges resolved them- 
selves, however, into two: the first, the 
falsification of the revenue, which the 
Minister had admitted in the Chamber, 
and given his explanation of; and the 
second, the falsification of the averages 
by which the importation of corn into 
Greece was regulated. With regard to 
the latter, the duties on the importation of 
corn into Greece were regulated by the 
average prices at nine different markets, 
and it was the duty of the Minister to 
make public these averages; but from the 
month of August to the month of January 
last, the Minister of Finance had suspend- 
ed the publication of the averages, and 
thereby occasioned the most serious and 
mischievous speculations in the corn trade, 
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The Committee of which he had spoken|to require such an extravagant degree of 
was constituted on the 20th of February, | assurance, that he could not help thinking 
and presented its report on the 10th of | there was some mistake; still the authority 
March. It was a long and elaborate re-| admitted of no doubt. Now, after what 
port, the reading of which he should be | had occurred in the early part of the Ses. 
sorry to inflict upon the House; but in that} sion, and considering the delicate nature 
report the Committee found the Minister | of our relations with our neighbours across 
guilty of the charges brought against him, | the Channel, he should have been glad if 
and they were all but unanimous in com-|he could have concluded his statement 
ing to that conclusion. There was only | without noticing the part which that coun- 
one member of the Committee who had | try had taken in this matter. He alluded 
doubted as to the propriety of the course | to the unhappy influence which France had 
which the great majority adopted. Their} exercised in the councils of Greece. It 
report contained the following passage,|was useless to blink the fact. If he 
which gave, he thought, very fairly, the | thought that he could at all advance the 
all but unanimous opinion of the Commit- | satisfactory settlement of the question by 
tee:— omitting to take any notice of French in- 
“The commission, convinced by the reasons fluence in Greece, he should be glad to do 
above expressed that the Minister Ponyropoulos | so; but he could see no such prospect, and 
has knowingly committed these illegal acts, thinks he thoucht that the best way of meeting 
it needless to inquire whether, besides the illegal the ditinediies witch thet Pa chron 
tax which strikes the foreign grains, the Treasury | . , ; 
has sustained a loss by the diminution of the du- | 12 the way of a better state of things, was 
ties on exportation.” to watch and counteract it. Ile must say 
The effect, therefore, of the Minister's | that the conduct pursued by France, and 
conduct had been to diminish the amount | avowed by the French people, stood in 
of duty which ought to have been paid: | very unfavourable contrast to the conduct 
and the Committee asked the Chamber of | pursued by England, and avowed and sane- 
Deputies to proceed to an impeachment. j tioned by the English people. Nor could 
He was bound, however, to say, that in| he refrain from expressing here his high 
the Chamber of Deputies a small majority | estimation of the great services of Sir E. 
of eleven rejected the first part of the re- | Lyons, our Minister in Greece. It was no 
port; but in what position did the Chancel- | more than his due that he should be told 
lor of the Exchequer of Greece stand? in the House of Commons that so long as 
He stood convicted by a Committee who | he persisted in the course which he had 
had investigated the charges; and he stood | hitherto pursued, he would receive: the 
absolved in the Chamber by a small ma- | Support not only of the loreign Minister 
jority. As to the other charge, the Minis- | for the time being, but also the support of 
ter, as he had already said, had admitted | the popular assembly of this country. 
in his place in the Chamber that he had | Lord Aberdeen, writing to Sir E. Lyons, 
presented a false report of the revenue; | in 1843, said— 
but he had at the same time expressed a | « Jn the whole of your proceedings at this im- 
hope that his patriotic reason for so doing'| portant crisis, you will constantly bear in mind 
would induce the Chamber to sanction his | that the good of Greece alone is the principle 
conduet; and the reason which he gave | Mh quis al aninats Her Majesty Cove 
was, that a surplus revenue would have} aq we equally deprecate the establishment of 
been shown over the estimated expendi- any other exclusive national influence in Greece. 
ture, and that foreign Powers would then = wish to “% —— oe rar — 
© easein -¢ —_ 4 . auspices Of a sound ¢ vell-regulated constl- 
be justified in expecting that some of the meio gueodclg orp ott a sve — 
mntorest on their loan would be paid. Now, power in the State shall have its due weight and 
if he had not known that fact upon the | influence, growing daily in strength, in credit, and 
most unquestionable authority, he would} in prosperity. ‘The exercise of any extraneous 
hardly have believed it; it was so difficult | and exclusive influence over her counsels, can but 
to believe that any one filling an office of tend to retard that growth. 
such high trust and importance could have | That was the language of Lord Aberdeen 
ventured to state in the Chamber of Depu- | in 1843; his only wish was to keep free 
ties that he had falsified the public ac-| from foreign control the waters of the 
counts in order to cheat the country; Pireus; and yet, in 1846, Coletti, the 
which at a considerable sacrifice had en-| Prime Minister of Greece, was heard 
abled Greece to keep its head up amongst} boasting in the Chamber that it was 
the nations of Europe. Soto de did seem | France who gave them so many presents; 
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it was she who kept her schools open to 
their children—she who placed her fleets 
at their disposal. But perhaps it might be 
thought, after the course he had pursued, 
no great dependence could be placed on the 
statements of Coletti; but he was now 
about to call the attention of the House to 
a much more important personage in this 
most complicated and unhappy drama. M. 
Guizot had addressed the French Chambers 
on the subject. 

An Hon. MEMBER moved that the 
House be counted, and forty Members | 
not being present, the House adjourned at 
a quarter before Eight o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 28, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bitts.—2° Juvenile Offenders; County 
Buildings. 

Reported.—Naval Prisons. 

Petitions PresenTED. By Mr. Adderley, from Biddulph, | 
for Repeal of the Maynooth College Act; and against 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill; and from Roman Ca- | 
tholies of Alton, against the Roman Catholic Bill.—By 
Mr. Brotherton, from Belfast and Methven, against the | 
Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries—By Mr. P. 
Serope, from several places, in favour, of the Poor and | 
Highway Rates Excmption Bill.—By Mr. Spooner, from 
Warwick, against, and by Mr. Waddington, and Mr. 
Buck, from several places, in favour of the Rating of 
Tenements (No. 2) Bill.—By Mr. V. Smith, from Guar- 
dians of the Northampton Union, in favour of the Go- 
vernment Plan of Education; and by Sir W. Moles- | 
worth, from Liverpool, for Alteration of the same.—By 
Sir G. Grey, from Devonport, in favour of the Health 
of Towns Bill. — By several Hon. Members, from different | 
places, in favour of the Juvenile Offenders Bill.—By Sir 
T. Esmonde, from County of Wexford, for Alteration 
of Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By Sir J. Y. Buller, from 
Devon, for Repcal or Alteration of the Poor Removal 
Act; and from Guardians of the Honiton Union, for Al- 
teration of the Law of Settlement. 
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| the nicest points of law. 
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try, which was that there should be perfect 
publicity given to the administration of the 
law. By this Bill two magistrates would 
be empowered, on the complaint of one 
party, to adjudicate and determine on cases 
of simple larceny, and felony punishable as 
simple larceny, obtaining money under false 
pretences, escheats, and misdemeanors. 
One justice, on the confession of the party 
accused, was to have the power of deciding 
the case in his own private parlour. No 
body of men should be intrusted with such 
a power, and no body of men who wished 
to stand well with the community could de- 
sire to take it upon themselves. The Bill 
provided for the summary conviction and 
punishment of offenders; but these advan- 
tages might be obtained by increasing the 
number of times on which public courts 
could sit. The Bill before the House was 
so concocted as to be productive of the 
greatest possible amount of mischief. The 


| proceedings were to be in secret; there was 


no responsibility attached to the uninstruct- 
ed party who was to judge and determine 
He might act as 
he pleased; and who was to determine whe- 
ther he decided rightly or wrongly ? These 
extraordinary powers were to be given, not 
to a learned Judge, but it might be to a 


| fox-hunting justice; and the trial might be 
, conducted in such privacy that private pas- 


sions, particular interests, and sinister mo- 
tives might be put into motion to carry out 
the wishes of particular parties. As he un- 
derstood, the great object was to prevent 
the contamination of young persons by their 
congregating in prison; but by this Bill, 


although there was the power of summary 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS BILL. 

Sin J. PAKINGTON moved, that the 
Juvenile Offenders Bill be read a Second 
Time; upon which | 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved, that it be read | 
a second time that day six months. He, 
wished to know whether the Government 
were prepared to sanction the measure ? 
The hon. Gentleman opposite had present- 
ed petitions from certain magistrates in its 
favour; but it struck him that those gentle- 
men understood very little of what was for 
their own interest, to say nothing of the in- 
terests of the country. It was proposed 
that two magistrates, sitting in private, not 
ina public court, should have the option to 
adjudicate on cases where the age of the 
offender did not exceed fifteen years, and 
when the property did not exeeed the value 
of 40s. Now, that was opposed to the 


principle of the constitution of this coun- 
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conviction, yet the punishment was impri- 
sonment. Ie would not enter further into 
the details of the Bill; but would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Home Department, whether he was 
prepared to give it his support ? 

Mr. BANKES said, that feeling the 
very great necessity, which had been long 
known to exist by those who took any 
share in the administration of the law, of 
some alteration of the kind proposed by 
this Bill, he thought they could not be bet- 
ter employed than in considering how far it 
was practicable to improve the exercise of 
the criminal law in regard to juvenile of- 
fenders. But although he should vote for 
the second reading, he could not support 
the Bill in its future stages, unless it should 
convey in its enactments a direct and spe- 
cific option to the party accused, of an ap- 
peal to a jury if he desired it. Some 

C 
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time ago he had introduced a similar mea- 
sure, containing a clause by which that op- 
tion was given; and providing that where 
the party accused was young, and had no 
parents or friends with whom he could ad- 
vise, the guardians of the poor of the dis- 
trict should watch over his interests, and 
make that election which might be most 
desirable for him. As the sessions were 
at present conducted, young persons might 
remain in gaol for two or three months 
after commitment before they were tried, 
it being almost impossible for them to pro- 
cure bail. 

Sm G. GREY said, that when the hon. 
Baronet moved for leave to bring in this 
Bill, he (Sir G. Grey) stated to him that the 
subject was one of the greatest importance, 
and that he was glad the hon. Baronet had 
brought it before the House. He should 
be sorry now to say one word dissenting 
from the principle of the measure, namely, 
that some more speedy mode of trying ju- 
venile offenders was desirable; but he was 
bound to say there were very serious ob- 
jections to most of the details of the Bill. 
The subject required very full and ample 
consideration; and he could not express a 
hope, that during the present Session this 
Bill could be put into such a shape as to 
receive the sanction of the Legislature. It 
would only be a partial measure upon a 
subject which required very full considera- 
tion. The objections of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Bath were addressed en- 
tirely to the details; but to one of those 
objections—namely, that if this summary 
jurisdiction were to be exercised at all, it 
ought to be exercised in public, and not in 
private—he thought the hon. Baronet would 
assent. [ Cheers.] He understood from that 
cheer that the principle was at once con- 
ceded. But other questions arose, and one 
of them was a most difficult one, namely, 
as to the punishment to be inflicted on ju- 
venile offenders in such cases as those 
which occurred day by day—of children of 
seven, eight, and nine years of age, being 
sentenced to transportation, the sentence 
being accompanied with a recommendation 
from the chairman of quarter-sessions, or 
the judge, that it should not be carried into 
effect, and which no one would dream of 
carrying into effect; but that the offenders 
should be taken charge of by the Govern- 
ment, with a view to their reformation, and 
of their not falling back into the hands of 
the parents or friends who had totally neg- 
lected their education, and who had allow- 
ed them to be trained up in vice and crime. 
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That subject had been a good deal under P 
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consideration; and although he was not at 


the moment prepared to lay before the 


House any definite plan, yet he hoped in 
the course of the present Session to submit 
to Parliament a measure which would en. 
able counties or boroughs, or unions, to 
provide some asylums for criminals of the 







kind—if they could be called criminals, for | 


it was rather their misfortune than crime 
—where they might receive a certain de. 
gree of punishment, for punishment must 
be connected with criminality; but more 
with a view to their reformation, which was 
the great object after all. If that were 
accomplished, and the subject was under. 
going very full consideration, then it would 
be much more easy and practicable to give 
asummary jurisdiction, attended with those 


guards which there ought to be in all cases | 


where they consigned offenders of that class 
to prison, so that they might avoid not only 
that contamination of a long detention in 
prison previously to their trial, which it was 
the object of the hon. Baronet’s Bill to pro- 
tect them from; but that which might be 
occasioned by their imprisonment. subse- 
quently to their trial and conviction. He 
would, therefore, venture to express a hope 
that, under these circumstances, the hon. 
3aronet would not press his Bill in the pre- 
sent Session, seeing, as he did, no probabi- 
lity of its becoming law. At the same time, 
if the hon. Baronet wished to have an affr- 
mation of the principle that there should be 
a more speedy trial of juvenile offenders, 
he should be sorry to vote against it; but 
beyond that he could not go. He thought 
that if the details of this Bill were as per- 
fect as possible, it would require to be 
accompanied by other measures. A ques- 
tion arose as to who should exercise this 
jurisdiction. He did not agree with some 
observations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber respecting the local magistrates, who, 
in most instances, exercised the authority 
and jurisdiction vested in them in a manner 
most satisfactory; but if the Legislature 
extended their jurisdiction, he thought it 
became a very material question whether 
they ought not, in populous districts, to 
have stipendiary magistrates. It had been 
extended lately to a great degree; and 
from the representations made to him from 
certain districts—such as the mining dis- 
tricts of South Wales—he thought they 
might look forward to an extension of the 
appointment of those magistrates—not to 
supersede the local magistrates, but to act 
with them ; and that a system of that kind 
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would tend very much to facilitate the | was to give to justices the power of trying 
exercise of a more summary jurisdiction | boys under sixteen years of age in private; 
by persons who would be more responsible | a principle most dangerous to the liberty 
to the Government of the country than the | of the subject; upsetting the great princi- 
local magistrates. He believed that all| ple of trial by jury, and substituting for it 
the apprehension he had entertained as to|a secret tribunal, where no counsel could 
the abuse of power might be removed by | be heard on the prisoner’s behalf. Asa 
those safeguards to which he had before | magistrate who had frequently taken part 
referred. The principle of this measure|in the business of quarter-sessions, and 
was not new, for in 1840 a Bill of this| who had occasionally acted as chairman, 
nature had passed through that House, and | he thought he might venture to say that 
was rejected elsewhere. But the subject | he was not altogether without experience. 
was now attracting more attention than at | He trusted, therefore, that he should not 
that time. A Committee of the House of | appeal in vain to his brother magistrates 
Lords was sitting on the criminal law and | throughout England when he entreated 
the administration of it; and he thought | them not only not to ask for such powers 
the object of the hon. Baronet might be|as this Bill would impart, but not to be 
defeated by any attempt at hasty legisla-| parties to having such powers put upon 
tion. At the same time, he entertained| them. It was only under the pressure of 
the hope that at no distant period this | a Government measure that they ought to 
subject would be placed on a more satis- | submit to the responsibility and burden of 
factory footing. isuch authority. There had always been 
Mr. LAW said, that concurring as he | great difficulty in procuring competent 
did very much in what had fallen from the | chairmen at sessions; and even the most 
right hon. Gentleman, he must join with | competent of that class often found them- 
him in his application to the hon. Baronet | selves exceedingly embarrassed without 
to withdraw this Bill. He agreed with | the aid of skilful and learned counsel. He 
the principle of the Bill, as enunciated in| hoped the House would reject the Bill ; 
the first part of it; but he thought enough | but he hoped, also, that the Government 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman | would take it up, and not expose the coun- 
to convince the hon. Baronet that the sub- | try to the danger of having it renewed in 
ject was not ripe for discussion, especially | private hands. 
upon so narrow a basis as that laid down! Sm J. PAKINGTON said, that after 
in this Bill, The question of punishment | the speech of the hon. and learned Member 
of juvenile offenders was one of the deepest |for Bath, and after the other speeches 
importance ; and he thought it deserved | which they had heard in the course of the 
consideration whether, in ordinary cases of | present discussion—after the favourable re- 
petty lareeny, there should be a conviction | ception also which the principle of the Bill 
of felony, with the forfeiture of goods. If} had on previous oecasions experienced—he 
this Bill were proceeded with, he should | trusted that the House would indulge him 
certainly insist, as a condition of his ‘sup-| with the opportunity of trespassing upon 
port, that all offences made the subject of| their attention for a few minutes. He 
the present measure should be designated | quite agreed with those hon. Members who 
asmisdemeanors. He greatly regretted that | said that a measure of this description 
a Bill of this description should be entrusted | ought to be in the hands of the Govern- 
to private hands. In legislating upon a} ment; but unfortunately the Government 
subject of so much importance, the House | had never taken it up, and he had been 
ought to be aided by the experience and | informed that the Government entertained 
by the authority of the Government ; when | no intention of bringing in any such mea- 
a careful digest of all its details might sure during the present Session. Neither 
inspire the hope that speedy alterations | had he the least reason to suppose that any 
would not be necessary. It should be a} professional Gentleman entertained any in- 
comprehensive and a permanent measure. | tention of proposing the subject to Par- 
Mr. E. B. DENISON said, after what | liament. le trusted, therefore, that, in- 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet the | fluenced by such abstinence on the part of 
Seeretary for the Home Department, he| the persons whose duty it really was to 
trusted the hon. Baronet would withdraw | bring forward such a measure, it would not 
his Bill. If he did not, he (Mr. Denison) ‘be considered to have been presumptuous 
should consider it his duty to oppose the | on his part to submit such a measure to the 
second reading. The principle of the Bill | consideration of Parliament. The first 
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objection to this Bill was, that it imparted 
large powers which were to be exercised 
in private. The law of England recog- 
nised the existence of such a court as that 
of petty sessions. Two justices did con- 
stitutea petty sessions; and such trials as 
were contemplated under this Bill would 
probably take place most frequently at 
petty sessions, and therefore in almost 
every ease the trials would be conducted 
under circumstances of publicity. The 
power given to the magistrates of England 
under the 7 and 8 of Geo. IV. were in- 
finitely greater than the ones he proposed 
to give them. Under that Act, any single 
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magistrate, sitting in his private parlour, 
might send any offender to prison for 
twelve months ; whereas, by the Bill now 
before the House the utmost extent of the | 
punishment which two magistrates could 
inflict would only be six months’ imprison- 
ment. He trusted the House would do 
him the justice to compare the Bill which 
he now presented for their acceptance with 
the doctrines laid down in the report of 
the Criminal Law Commission of 1837; 
and he did not hesitate to say that that 





report would be found in perfect unison 
with the Bill now under discussion. 
had very anxiously considered the subject, 


He | 


and he found it impossible to discern any 
evil that would arise from the small addi- | 
tion which by the Bill it was proposed to! an unsuccessful opposition by a small mi- 
make to the existing powers of magistrates. | nority to the Bill of 1840, it was sent to 


That very learned and able person, Sir 
Edward Ryan, who was at the head of the 
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Chief Baron; and the authority also of the 
County-rate Commission. Besides, he was 
not the first man who had introduced Bills 
of this nature in that House. 


measure of this kind some years ago. 
the year 1840, Sir 
brought in the Bill alluded to by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department ; which Bill, he 


begged to remind that right hon. Gentle. | 
man, proposed to give much greater powers | 


to magistrates than the present; for Sir 
E. Wilmot proposed by his Bill to limit 
only the age of the offender, but did not 
define any limit with regard to the value 
of the property stolen; every larceny com- 
mitted by juveniles was under that Bill to 
be disposed of summarily by the magis- 
trates. 


40 







The hon, a 
Member for Dorsetshire had introduced a 7 
In | 
Eardley Wilmot | 


Tomy 


The hon. Baronet the Member | 


for Dorsetshire said, ‘‘ Do not give to the | 


magistrates the extensive powers proposed | 


to be given to them by this Bill;’’ being | 


utterly forgetful, it would appear at the 
same time, that the magistrates even now 
possessed powers of a tenfold greater cha- 
racter. In the year 1840, the House by 
repeated divisions and repeated majorities, 
affirmed the principle of this Bill, and de. 
clared that it was high time that something 
should be done to alter the criminal law 
with regard to juvenile offenders. After 


the House of Lords. And he must here 
beg to remind the right hon. Baronet the 


Criminal Law Commission, authorized him | Secretary of State for the Ilome Depart 


> * | 
to say that he was favourable to the prin- | 
ciple of the Bill. But he could mention 
the names of other learned Judges whose 


authority must doubtless be highly esti- | 


mated by the Hlouse. Ie might remind 


them of what Sir Frederick Vollock, the | 
Chief Baron, had upon a recent occasion | 
done at Bury; and he believed that not | 


even that learned person himself would 
pretend to say that the course which he 
took was legal. A juvenile offender was 
brought before him—the prisoner pleaded 
guilty; but the Chief Baron refused to let 
that plea be recorded; desired that the 
trial might proceed; directed the jury to 
acquit the prisoner; and the little culprit 
was immediately handed over to the care 
of his friends. 


When judges and courts , 


were driven to adopt such modes of pro- | 


ceeding, it surely was time for the Legis- 
lature to interfere. 
the authority of the head of the Criminal! 


Commission; they had the authority of the 


Thus, then, they had | 


| 


ment that he found his name, in two di: 
visions, in favour of sending that Bill to 
the Lords; he also found his name inserted 
in the list in favour of the third reading of 
the Bill. He would take the liberty of 
reading a short extract from the speech 
of Lord Campbell on the occasion of a Bill 
of this nature being discussed in the House 
of Commons at a time when he was At 
torney General; and he hoped that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir J. Jervis) 
who now filled that high position, would 
feel himself bound to follow in the steps of 
his distinguished predecessor, Lord Camp- 
hell. Ile hoped that the hon. and learned 
Recorder for the city of London, who had 
declaimed against this Bill, and who had 
evidently proved himself ignorant of its 
details, would pay particular attention t 
the extract he was about to read. The 
hon. Baronct read the extract as follows:— 

“ The principle of the Bill was, in his opinion, 
unobjectionable. He should, however, feel dit 
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sed to improve its various details. The object 
of the whole appeared to him to be the reconci- 
liation of our different enactments upon the sub- | 
ject of felony by juvenile offenders. ‘The principle | 
‘of the Act was, that when a child should be ac- | 
eused of felony, he should not be compelled to | 
hold up his hand to the bar upon being arraigned | 
after the manner of a felon, and that the usual | 
jury on such oceasions should not be charged with | 
his deliverance, but that his case should be sub- | 
jected to 2 domestic tribunal, especially entitled | 
to take cognizance of the offence. The more 
plausible objections to this Bill and its principle 
were, that it had a positive tendency to abolish 
that birthright of Britons—the trial by jury. | 
There was not within those walls an individual, | 
nor out of the profession, who had all along enter- 
tained a higher respect for the institution of trial 
by jury; but he would remind the House, that 
already the Legislature had departed from that 
principle in all its strictness, and had sanctioned, 
in cases of misdemeanor, the adjudication of the 
case by the magistracy at the sessions. The 
House ought to be informed of the glaring ano- 
maly that subsisted in our enactments upon the 
subject of theft. As the law stood, if'a boy stole 
apples from off the tree, it was merely a case of 
trespass ; whereas, strange as it might appear, if he 
took the apples up from the ground within the 
orchard, the offence amounted to felony. Sucha 
state of the law was totally irreconcileable to com- 
mon sense and sound reason, and calculated to 
bring its authority into disgrace. What he wished 
upon this subject was, to see adopted some sum- 
mary but prudent mode of dealing with cases of | 


’ 


juvenile offence.” 





He felt himself compelled to express his 
extreme regret at the manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of | 
State for the Home Department had acted | 
in reference to this Bill; indeed, he must | 
say that he thought he had just grounds | 
for complaining of the right hon. Gentle- | 
man. When the Bill was first introduced, 
the right hon. Gentleman stated most fair- 
ly, that in the main he agreed with the 
principle of the Bill; and that he should 
not object to its being read a first time, 
whilst he of course reserved to himself the 
power of objecting to its details in any fu- | 
ture stage. And now the right hon. Gen- | 
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willing to alter them, so as to meet the 
right hon. Gentleman’s views, so far as he 
could consistently with the avowed objects 
of the Bill. Surely, when the right hon. 
Gentleman had been informed by what a 
large body of the most experienced autho- 
rities on these questions the principles of 
the Bill were sanctioned, he ought to have 
stated what were his objections to its de- 
tails, and he should then have been able to 
meet them. He was willing to consider 
those objections, either in a Committee of 
the whole House, or a Select Committee 
up stairs. He hoped, then, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would alter the determina- 
tion to which he appeared to have come in 
reference to this measure, and afford him 
his support in carrying the Bill through the 
House in such an altered state as was con- 
sistent with its principles. He had brought 


| ° : 
| forward this measure, because it had been 


demanded by the country, by justice, and 
mercy; it was also called for by the highest 
legal authorities in the kingdom. He had 


| introduced it with a full sense that such a 


measure ought to be conducted through the 
House by the Government; but finding that 
no one ventured to bring it forward, he had 
felt it his duty to submit it to the consid- 
He had received 
applications from every county in England, 
desiring him to urge the measure forward 
as speedily as possible. He had received 
from all sides, the most encouraging lan- 
guage to persevere with his Bill. The 
only objection which he had heard urged 
by parties out of the House was, that the 
Bill did not go far enough—that it ought 
to extend to adults as well as juveniles. 
Ile would not then accept the reeommen- 
dation of the Government to withdraw this 
Bill. He would press the House to a divi- 


i sion, and was willing to abide the result. 


If the Government succeeded in throwing 
the Bill out, be it their fault, and not his. 





tleman came down to the House and told | He had stated his perfect willingness to 
them, that he objected to all the details, | submit to any fair alteration in the details 
though not to the principle of the Bill, not- | which might be suggested by the Govern- 
withstanding the fact of his name having | ment; but consistently with his sense of 
been recorded over and over again in fa-} duty he could not, and would not, consent 
vour of the Bill of 1840, which, as he had! to withdraw the measure. If they threw 
previously said, was more extensive than} out the Bill, the responsibility must rest 
the present. The right hon. Gentleman | upon the House; but he did entreat them 
said, that he objected to the details of the j to give their best consideration to the argu- 
Bill; and yet he had not pointed out in any | ments which he had adduced, and that they 
one single instance what his objections} would give their sanction to the second 
were. Now, he thought that he had every | reading of the Bill. 

reason to complain of that on the part of} The ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
the right hon. Gentleman. If the details | that, as the hon. Baronet intended press- 
of this Bill were objectionable, he was most | ing this question to a division, he should 

i 
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by his right hon. Friend, and give his vote | 


for the second reading of this Bill. 


His 


right hon. Friend (Sir G. Grey) did not | 


oppose the principle of the Bill; all he 
wished, was time for the further considera- 
tion of its details. 
deemed the measure to be ill-timed, and he 


His right hon. Friend | 


thought it was imperfect in many respects; | 
and the reason why he opposed its further | 


progress was, that time should be allowed 


} 


to the Government to introduce a measure | 


of a more comprehensive character. 


They | 


all admitted that it would be very desir- | 
‘he had taken in reference to this subject, 


able to prevent children who had broken 


the laws of the country from being sub- | 


jected to the contamination of our public 
prisons. Everybody admitted that the class 
for whom this 


Bill was intended should | 


not be tried as felons, and everybody | 
|approved of its principle, he hoped his 


was anxious to cure the anomaly of the 
law which allowed children to be sum- 
marily convicted before magistrates for 


stealing apples from a tree, but in cases | 


where the apples were stolen from the 
ground under the tree, the law compelled 
the children to be sent before juries and 
tried as felons. But this Bill of his hon. 
Friend did not cure that anomaly. He 


and the country. 
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follow the course which had been suggested | this Bill under the jurisdiction of magis. 


trates; and he had also a great distrust to 
the species of punishment proposed to be 
inflicted under this Bill. There were many 
details of omission which, if the Bill were 
sanctioned as it now stood, would render it 
almost an impossibility to work it. As 
his hon. Friend’s first object, viz.—the 
affirmation by the House of the principle 
that it was desirable to introduce a more 
speedy trial of juvenile offenders—now ap- 
peared to be gained, he did hope that he 
would consent to the withdrawal of his 
3ill. The hon. Baronet, for the part which 


unquestionably deserved well of the House 
He had provoked a most 
beneficial discussion; and he hoped that as 
all parties, even the dissentients to the 
measure, had willingly confessed that they 


hon. Friend would not at present persevere 


| with his Bill. 


Mr. HENLEY must confess that the 
speech of the hon. Baronet who had in- 
troduced this Bill, had led him strongly to 
the opinion that he did not wish to consent 


| to any alteration in the details of his Bill, 


therefore requested him to delay his mea- | 
sure until the whole question had under- | 


gone a complete revision by the Govern- 
ment; after which a comprehensive mea- 
sure, based on such inquiries, would be 
submitted to the House. 


because he had taken this course. He had 
said that the details of his Bill were 
framed in accordance witl. the opinions of 
the highest possible authorities; that the 
details were founded upon the report of 


| the commissioners who had been appointed 


The Government | 
hoped to be able, in a short time, to intro- | 


duce a measure on this subject which | 


would be acceptable to the Housé and the 
country at large. His hon. Friend had 
said that he was not prepared for the op- 
position of his right hon. Friend (Sir G. 
Grey), seeing that he had voted so fre- 
quently for the Bill introduced in the year 


to inquire into the state of the criminal 
law; and that very statement induced him 
(Mr. Henley) to believe that the hon. Ba- 
ronet intended standing fast by his details. 


| They had heard a good deal about substi- 


1840; but since that period many objec- | 


tions presented themselves to his right 
hon. Friend’s notice, which had induced 
him to alter his opinions; and, indeed, he 
confessed that his own opinions on this 
subject had undergone a_ considerable 
change, for in 1840 he opposed the mea- 
sure, and now he was prepared to vote in 
favour of this Bill, which involved pre- 
cisely the same principle. He thought it 
was very desirable, if possible, that some 
means should be adopted for the more 
speedy trial of juvenile offenders; but, in 
common with his right hon. Friend, he 
had a most insuperable objection to private 
tribunals. He doubted very much the 
propriety of placing the offences named in 


tuting tribunals for the adjudication of in- 
fringements of the law committed by ju- 
veniles; and he was very much struck by 
the observations of the hon. Baronet as to 
the desirableness of providing domestic 
tribunals. But he did not define very ex- 
actly what he meant by domestic tribunals. 
As far as he understood the hon. Baronet, 
the tribunals which he meant to establish 
were not such as the House ought to ap- 
prove of. He knew very well the difficul- 
ties attending trials at petty sessions, be- 
cause in some places they were held only 
once a fortnight, and in some instances 
only once a month. Now, he wished to 
know what the hon. Baronet proposed to 
do with juvenile offenders in such districts, 
taken into custody during those periods ? 
Much had been said about the anomalies 
of the existing laws; but they were no 


| justification for such a measure as this. If 
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they wished to abolish those anomalies, let | details of the Bill; but the evil was so 
them grapple with the whole of them, and | great that he could not consent to delay 
bring forward a measure for their abolition, | for one hour the attempt to remedy it. 
and not deal with them piecemeal, as was | When magistrates felt themselves obliged 
proposed by this Bill. Such measures as | to resort to shifts, with regard to juvenile 
these ought to be taken up by the Govern- | | offenders, which the law did not sanction, 
ment, and not by a private Member of the | | it was time for the House to interfere. He 
House. He was by no means anxious to | would support the second reading. 
see any more power entrusted into the} Mr. ADDERLEY said, he had never 
hands of magistrates. He did not think | heard a magistrate of extensive experience 
it at all to be a good argument that, be-| express any opinion but one strongly in 
cause they already possessed great powers, | | fav our of adopting the principle of this Bill. 
the Legislature should grant them more. |The grand jury at the Old Bailey, every 
He was quite sure that it was by no means | session, recorded their opinion that the 
an agreeable task to the majority of ma-| majority of the cases of juvenile offenders 
gistrates to exercise the large powers | ' that came before them, ought to have been 
which they possessed at present; and he | disposed of summarily. To say that the 
believed that if those powers were increas- | | Government and the House were well dis- 
ed, the public would not be benefited, | posed in favour of such a Bill as the pre- 
whilst to the great body of the magistrates | sent, would not satisfy the feeling out of 
they would be a very disagreeable autho- | doors, which was in favour of some speedy 
rity. This measure was really one of de- | | remedy being applied to the evils which 
tails. They might all be desirous of sec- | the present measure proposed to remove. 
ing juvenile offenders brought toa more; Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT had thought 
speedy trial than they could “be under the | it quite clear that the Bill would not pass 
present state of the law; but that was no! this Session. It provided a new mode of 
reason why they should give their sanction | | trying juvenile offenders, a new tribunal, 
to this Bill, which, instead of dealing gen- |and new punishments, all of which were 
erally with the acknowledged abuses ‘of the }condemned by some one or other hon. 
law, was merely a measure of details, con- | Member. With this want of agreement as 
fined to a portion of those abuses. He | to the principles of the measure, it would 
had given the Bill his full and a waste of time to read it a second 
consideration; and the conclusion to which | time. 
he had come was, that if the hon. Baronet! Mr. R. PALMER said, that having 
pressed the House to a division, he should | acted for many years as chairman of quar- 
feel himself bound to vote against the se- | ter-sessions, he thanked the hon. Baronet 
cond reading of the Bill. There was one | for the pains he had taken in introducing a 
feature in the Bill which was most ob-| measure so much wanted as the present. 
jectionable, and against which he could | Looking at the calendars which came be- 
not help protesting; he referred to that | fore him, he should be disposed to say, that 
portion of the Bill which proposed to con-| not three-fourths of the criminal cases 
stitute one tribunal for the trial of a man, | were, if they looked to the value of the 
and another which was to sentence him to | article stolen, worth the trouble of being 
imprisonment on the admission of his | brought into court. If an apple were taken 
guilt. That, he thought, was the most | out of a basket t, a magistrate must send 
objectionable clause in the Bill. [Sir J. | the case to the quarter-sessions; and many 
Pakineton : It is recommended by the | instances occurred in which prosecutions 
commissioners on criminal law. ] He did | for stealing articles not worth ls., entailed 
not care who recommended it: it was, in|a charge upon the county-rate of not less 
his opinion, a most dangerous principle to | | than 121. He thought the Bill ought not 
institute a tribunal for the admission of | to be limited in its operation to juvenile 
guilt, when they all knew how liable crim- | offenders; for, if an article were of very 
inals were to be tampered with before they | trifling value, the age of the offender did 
were arraigned. He, of course, gave the | not make much difference. It would be a 
hon, Baronet all eredit, and he ‘thought god amendment if the value of the article 
the House must do so too, for his having stolen were made the criterion whether it 
introduced this Bill, and the manner in} should come under the present Bill or not. 
which he had defended it; but he could not | le was satisfied that some more speedy 
consent to its being read a second time. means of bringing to trial juvenile offen- 
Mr. PACKE objected to many of the | ders and others charged with stealing ar. 
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ticles of trifling value was very much re- 
quired. He had handed over to the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir G. Grey) a me- | 
morial signed by the grand jury of his 
(Mr. Palmer’s) county, who expressed 
themselves strongly in favour of some 
such measure as the present. He would 
vote for the second reading. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON would sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill ; but he 
was not prepared to give his unqualified 
assent to all the details of the measure. 
He thought it would be most desirable to 
send it toa Committee up stairs, with a | 
view to making the Bill as perfect as_pos- | 
sible, for such a measure was much | 
wanted. | 

Mr. PROTHEROE wished to express | 
his satisfaction at what fell from the hon. | 
Member for Warwickshire that the judge | 
should take into consideration the state of | 
education of the criminal. The connex- | 
ion between ignorance and crime had beer | 
proved ; and therefore it was unjust to} 
punish the ignorant as much as the edu- | 
cated. He would vote for the second read- | 
ing of the Bill, though he was far from | 
assenting to many of its provisions. 

The House divided on the question that | 
the word now stand part of the question: | 
—Ayes 75; Noes 23: Majority 52. 





| 
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Walker, R. 
Winnington, Sir T. E, 
Wood, Col. T. 
TELLERS, 
Cripps, W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 


Seymer, H. K. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8S. 
Spooner, R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Waddington, H. S. 


List of the Nors. 


Pechell, Capt. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Thornely, 'T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trotter, J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS, 
Escott, B. 
Roebuck, J. A. 


Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bouverie, hon. E,. P. 
Browne, R. D. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dunean, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Henley, J. W. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Brien, T. 

Bill read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed. 


RATING OF TENEMENTS (No. 2) BILL— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

The Debate upon the Second Reading 
of the Rating of Tenements Bill adjourned 
from the 17th of March was resumed. 
Question put that the word ‘‘now’’ stand 
part of the question. 

Sir G. GREY said, that additional re- 
flections upon the provisions of this Bill had 
not induced him to think more favourably 





List of the AYES. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Aldam, W. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 


Archdall, Capt. M. 


Arkwright, G. 
Austen, Col, 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bateson, T. 
Bell, M. 
Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, Major 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, I. 
Buck, L. W. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Christie, W. D. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Compton, Il. C. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Dickinson, F. H. 


Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. 0. 


East, Sir J. B. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Finch, G. 


Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Goring, C. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Knight, F. W. 


Le Marchant, Sir D. 


Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Maitland, TT. 
March, Earl of 
Monahan, J. H. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
O’Brien, A.S. 
Osborne, R. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R, 
Pertect, R. 

Prime, R. 
Protheroe, FE. D. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, J. 

Serope, G. P. 


‘of it. He had received several communi- 
‘cations, stating that its operation would 

cause a great disturbance of property. It 
| applied to the town as well as to the coun- 
| try; and, upon the whole, its applica- 
| tion was of too extensive a nature to be 
| passed without much more serious deli- 
| beration. 

| Mr. B. OSBORNE said, that the Bill 
| had caused great consternation in many 
| parts of the country; and he hoped the 
| House would not agree to the second 
reading. 

Mr. P. SCROPE wished to make a few 
| observations, with a view of showing to the 
| House why they ought not to give their 
| sanction to this measure. There were a 
| ereat number of persons who were eX- 
|eluded from rates by the 54th of George 

III., and who occupied cottages at a low 
|rent in accordance with that exclusion. 
| They were all working persons; and if 
| this Bill passed, they would be obliged to 
| pay a higher rent for their dwellings, in 
| order to make up to the landlord for the 
i additional rates which would be imposed 
junder this measure. If hon. Members 
| considered the great number of houses ex- 
‘cluded under the 54th George III., they 
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would at once perceive the important cha- 
racter of this measure. The persons who 
built houses for the accommodation of la- 
bourers were generally industrious trades- | 
men, who had laid up 1000. or 2000., and 
who having sufficient time to spare, were 
enabled to collect their own rents, and were 
thus induced to invest their money in 
building in their own neighbourhood. Now, 
if this measure were passed into a law, it 
was quite clear that it was not the owner 
but the occupier who would have vir- 
tually to pay the rates imposed under 
it. Those who took a comprehensive 
view of the subject were aware that the 
speculation in the building of those cot- 
tages for the labouring classes conferred 
a great advantage upon the poor; but if 
this measure were passed, it would impose 
a penalty upon the speculations of men 
who were so useful to society, and would 
throw an impediment in the way of build- 
ing houses for labourers. If they agreed 
to the measure, they would reduce the cot- 
tage accommodation for the poor in a very 
great degree; they would oblige many who 
now dwelt in single cottages to reside in 
lodgings; and would cause many families 
who now occupied two rooms, to reduce 
their accommodation to one. The men 
who built those rows of houses for the la- 
bouring classes, calculated on a certain in- | 
terest for their money; but the imposition 
of this rate would reduce that interest, and 
consequently have a great tendency to, 
lessen the amount of speculation in such | 
buildings. Thus the effect of the measure 
would be, to deprive the poor of cottage 
accommodation, whilst it would defeat its | 
own object by increasing the poor rates. 
He had a measure before the House which 
would draw a line distinctly between those 
cottages which were to be rated, and those 
which were to be excluded, and which 
would, in his opinion, be a great improve- 
ment on the present system. Under the 
existing law, persons requiring to be ex- 
cluded were obliged to go to the parish 
officer and make an application for the pur- 
pose. He then went to a magistrate; an 
inquiry took place into the capacity of the 
man to pay 2s., perhaps, for his cottage; | 
and this led to so much practical difficulty 
in many cases, that the law was not car- 
ried out. One consequence of the present 
system was, that the overseers were often 
put to very great expense in collecting | 
small sums, so that the expense frequently | 
exceeded the rate; indeed it had happened | 
that the overseers were obliged to expend | 
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6s. or 7s. in collecting a rate of 9d. or 10d. 
Now, he proposed to carry out in his Bill 


| the principle of drawing a distinct line be- 


tween the class of cottages which were to 
be rated, and those which were to be ex- 


cluded, so that both might distinctly ap- 


pear on the face of the rate-book. He 


would suggest the exemption of all houses 


under 5/. value in the rural districts, and 


‘under 82. value in towns. He begged par- 


don of the House for detaining them so 
long; but he thought it better to give his 
reasons for the views which he enter- 
tained. 

Mr. CRIPPS observed, that the hon. 
Member for Stroud had taken the opportu- 
nity afforded him by this Bill of speaking 
in favour of a clause of his own which 
stood on the Paper for this day. His hon. 
Friend said, that this Bill had caused a 
ferment in all the towns in England. Now, 
he could only say that he had himself pre- 


‘sented twenty petitions in favour of the 


Bill, and he had not heard one single ob- 


jection out of doors against this measure. 


He believed that the measure would not 
have the effect of raising the rent of cot- 
tages. The rates were, in point of fact, 
now paid by the landlords. Whether the 
machinery of the Bill was perfect or not, 
was another matter; but he thought that 
the Bill was capable of being reduced into 
a very tangible and practical shape. No 
system was more liable to abuse, and was 
more capable of being abused, than the 
system of excusing persons from the pay- 
ment of rates on the score of poverty. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
allow the Bill to go into Committee; and 


| he felt confident that, sooner or later, the 


identical principle of this Bill would become 
the law of the land. 
Mr. V. SMITH thought that exemp- 


‘tions, whenever they were allowed, were 


exercised in favour of the owner, and not 
in favour of the occupier; and he had him- 
self known eases in which the owner of a 
cottage attended a vestry meeting, and ob- 
tained exemption for it, and then returned 
home and charged his tenant an increased 
rent in consequence of the exemption. He 
believed, farther, that exemption tended 
to encourage cottages of an inferior class, 
unfit for the poor to live in; and he hoped 
that if this Bill were to pass, it would en- 
courage the building of cottages of a supe- 
rior class. Je wished the principle con- 
tained in this Bill—that of charging the 
owner instead of the oceupier—was carried 
farther than it was, as he believed that 
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much of the unpopularity of the poor law| the cottage was situate in another. He 
arose from the rates being levied on the | further thought that this Bill would not 


tenant, though, in fact, the owner, it was well 
known, paid in the end. The only objec- 
tion he had heard to the Bill was, that a 
Committee was now sitting up stairs, which 
must consider the question of rating, and 
that it would be injudicious to proceed 
with this Bill pending their decision. 
CotoneL THOMAS WOOD said, that 
a Committee had sat upon this question, 
and the evidence of all classes — magis- 


trates, clergymen, and others—was in fa- | 


vour of the principle. His hon. Friend 
was about to propose a clause exempting 
towns from the operation of the Bill; not 
that he thought such an exemption “was 
just, but they must take only such mea- 
sures as they could carry. As to the en- 
couragement of pauperism, he read an ex- 
tract from the report of the Commission- 
ers of Local Taxation, setting forth that 
one of the most active causes of pauperism 
was the practice of exempting small cot- 
tages from taxation. The case of Liver- 
pool had been referred to; and certainly 
that was a case of grievous hardship. By 
exempting from rates all houses under 201. 
a year rent, the burden of the poor rate 
was thrown upon 6,000 houses, to the ma- 
nifest oppression of the owners of that pro- 
perty. This Bill would remedy that incon- 
venience, as Liverpool was not nnder a 
local Act, and, therefore, would be sub- 
jected to the operation of this Bill. He 
hoped the Government would think better 
of their opposition to this Act, and that, in 
consideration, at least, of the report of 
the Commissioners of Local Taxation, they 
would allow it to go into Committee. 

Captain PECHELL objected to the 
Bill, on the ground that it would deprive 
parties rated under 61. from attending ves- 
tries. He could not see that the Bill, in 
its present state, was for any other object 
than the disfranchisement of the class of 
ratepayers alluded to. The hon. Member 
for Cirencester said, there was no objection 
to the Bill out of doors; but he (Captain 
Pechell) found that several petitions had 
been presented against it, and more would 
be presented before the Bill was allowed to 
pass into a law. 

Cotone. SIBTHORP had always been 
a friend of the poor, but, at the same 
time, he hada right to consider all parties; 
and when they talked of assessing owners, 
the House ought to remember there was 
often a difficulty of finding the owner, as 
the owner might liye in one county, while 








relieve the poor, as they were still lia. 
ble to have their rents distrained for the 
rates. He gave the hon. Member every 
credit for his intentions, but he could not 
support the Bill. 

Mr. BUCK supported the Bill, and in. 
sisted that the exemption from rate at 
present was unduly in favour of the manu. 
facturing interest, and of those who lived in 
the towns. The Government scemed to 
consider in all things, not the landed in. 
terest, but only the towns. 

Mr. GRIMSDITCH reminded _ the 
House, that in times of great public dis- 
tress and pressure upon the working classes 
it was next to impossible to get rent from 
them; the owners of the species of pro- 
perty in question often permitted the poor 
occupiers to remain there at such periods ; 
but it was now proposed to make those 
owners not only allow that, but pay the 
rates. If this Bill were to become a law, 
it would operate most injuriously upon the 

oor. 

Mr. HENLEY opposed the Bill. At 
present the poor rate was not upon pro- 
perty, but upon the occupier in respect of 
property; it was now proposed to alter 
that principle with respect to the poor 
man. The poor man had now a complete 
exemption from rating at all if he could 
prove his poverty; this Bill would virtu- 
ally repeal that exemption. The hon. 
Member for North Devon (Mr. Buck) com- 
plained that people in towns were exempt 
toa greater extent than those in the coun- 
try; but how were people driven into the 
towns, but by the gentlemen in the coun- 
try refusing to build cottages on their 
estates? The great difficulty of the poor 
in this country was to get houses to hide 
their heads in at all. 

Mr. ALLIX thought it was hardly fair 
to call upon the poor man, who was re- 
ceiving relief one week perhaps, to pay 
poor rate the next week. 

Mr. CAREW was certain that if those 
hon. Members who intended to oppose the 
measure had seen the scenes of distress 
which he had witnessed, arising from the 
attempts made to levy rates where the 
persons were unable to pay them, they 
would vote with him for the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON did not think that 
the poor tenant would derive any benefit 
from the transference of the payment to the 
landlord, as the landlord would be sure to 
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take care of himself by levying an addi- 
tional rent. If the House really intended 
to benefit the poor, the better way would 
be to exempt altogether certain properties 
from paying the rate. 

Mr. PACKE considered the Bill as only 
requiring the owners to pay what in law 
they ought to pay. Considering how harsh 
the operation of the existing system often 
was in regard to the poor, he would cer- 
tainly support the Bill. 

Mr. HUDSON said, he could not give 
a silent vote, seeing that several hon. 
Members had asserted that the represen- 
tatives of the larger towns were not op- 
posed to the measure. Now, he could 
state that he had received a representa- 
tion from the borough with which he had 
the honour of being connected, expressing 
a strong opinion as to the impolicy and in- 
justice of the Bill. Could it be supposed 
that the owners of property would not in- 
crease the rents if they were saddled with 
the rates now payable by the tenants ? 
Under these circumstances, the measure 
could be no boon to the poor. Allusion 
had been made to those parties who had 
built houses for the poorer class of tenants, 
and they had been spoken of as specula- 
tors; but he entertained a much higher 
opinion of these parties than to think or 
speak of them as having been solely actu- 
ated by a desire to benefit themselves. 
Looking at the miserable unhealthy hovels 
into which the poor were too frequently 
thrust, he considered that the persons who 
provided them with improved residences 
had shown themselves to be the true friends 
of suffering humanity. He could not sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill, as he 
believed it would bear oppressively on the 
poor. In taking that course he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was sup- 
ported by the good sense of the city over 
which he presided (York), and of the town 
which he represented. 

Mr. BROTHERTON suggested that, 
ina case where opinion was so much di- 
vided as it was on the present measure, the 
better course would be to postpone the 
Bill till another year. 

Mr. STANSFIELD said, that if he 
was to be actuated by his experience as a 
magistrate, he would give his vote in fa- 
vour of the Bill; but taking a broader view 
of the question, and being anxious to pre- 
serve the independence of the poor, and 
the rights and duties to which the pay- 
ment of rates entitled them, he would op- 
pose the further progress of the Bill. 
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Mr. WODEHOUSE would vote for the 


second reading under the assumption that 
the hon. Member for Suffolk had made out 
his case; but he was convinced that the 
Bill could not advance a step further. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL observ- 
ed, that he had heard nothing since the 
right hon. the Secretary for the Home 
Department had addressed the House, to 
induce him to alter the vote he intended to 
give. The strongest objections had been 
received from towns against the Bill; and 
the extent of the opposition was evident 
from the statements of almost every Gen- 
tleman representing a town who had 
spoken. The tendency of the measure was 
to influence the value of house property 
in towns, and so directly to affect the com- 
fort of the poor. He should, therefore, 
vote against the second reading. 

Mr. MILES supported the Bill. At 
present people on the verge of pauperism 
were often reduced to extremity by the 
enforcement of rates. In one case with 
which he was acquainted, a rate of 11s. 
had involved costs amounting to 13s. 

The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 
89: Majority 18. 
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Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
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Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD moved 
the Second Reading of the Tenants (Ire- 
land) Bill. He remarked, that having re- 
ecived intimation that Government were 
not engaged in bringing in a Bill on this 
subject, he had been induced to take the 
task of doing so upon himself. The ques- 
tion had been repeatedly before the House 
in different forms; and it had at different 
times been decided that compensation ought 
to be given to tenants for improvements. 
Under these circumstances, he did not wish 
to detain the House with any statement on 
the subject just now, but would simply 
move the second reading of the Bill. Ifhon. 
Members consented to the second read- 
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ing, he hoped the discussion would be 
taken on the details. If, however, the se. 
cond reading was opposed, he hoped he 
would be permitted to reply to such argu. 
ments as might be urged against it. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
really this Bill struck at the very roots of 
property, and it would be extremely im. 
proper for the Government to give a silent 
assent to its second reading. It was very 
fashionable in that House to talk of com- 
pensation to Irish tenants for improve- 
ments. Ile was free to confess, that he 
had at one time been of opinion that Irish 
landlords were a set of men who were justly 
proscribed; but that was when he was in 
the same state of ignorance as a large por- 
tion of Members of that House were still 
in respecting Ireland. Two years’ resi- 
dence there, however, and his connexion 
with that country, had shown him that 
there was considerable sympathy due to 
Irish proprietors. The present Bill pro- 
fessed to secure the rights of the oecupy- 
ing tenants of Ireland. He thought he 
might more fairly call upon the House to 
pass a Bill to secure the rights of resident 
proprietors. He was quite aware of the 
existence of what was called ‘ tenant 
right”’ in Ulster; but he begged to enter 
his solemn protest against extending it to 
the south of Ireland. Ee did not know 
whether the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. S. Crawford) had been in the south 
of Ireland, or was acquainted with the 
state of things there between landlord and 
tenant, but he suspected he was not. He 
assured the House that he had various ten- 
ants who were owing him three or four 
years’ rent, and that, so far from finding it 
easy to get rid of them, he was obliged not 
only to give up his claim for the rent, but 
to make them a present of 50I. a piece to 
go out. What more would they have? 
The fact was, that the whole south of Ire- 
land was a mass of bad cultivation and 
bad management. A tenant came in with- 
out sixpence in his pocket; he exhausted 
the land in a very short time, and then 
asked for a reduction of rent; and when 
the landlord sought to eject him, he was 
obliged to pay him to go. The Louse 
should really consider these things, and 
instead of raising the ery against land- 
lords, and setting everybody’s hand against 
them, they ought in the first place to con- 
firm the rights of property in Ireland. But 
the system of legislation the House was 
pursuing at present, struck at the very 
roots of property in that country. He 
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cautioned English Gentlemen to beware ye! to the hee Tee cperyepttvp airing 
lest the same rules they were now laying palo ona bx haces tb secene right to Com- 
down for Ireland should come to be pretty 
strictly enforced on this side of the water : tie 
also. "He was unwilling to take upon him- IRISH IMMIG RATION—MONETARY 
self the invidious distinction of opposing AFFAIRS. 
this Bill on its second reading; but he Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had to 
should feel obliged to do so, unless he got | present a most important petition which 
a distinct assurance from some Member of | had been entrusted to him by a highly 
Government present who took an interest | respectable body of gentlemen in Liverpool. 
in Irish matters, that they would not con- | The petition was from the select vestry of 
sent to its passing in the shape in which it | that town; it was signed by one of the 
then stood. If they gave him that assur- | rectors, as chairman of that body, and by 
ance, he should content himself with pro- | the vestry clerk, and was sealed with the 
testing against it at present, and try to|seal of the vestry; it represented the 
ull it to pieces as much as he could in| grievous infliction sustained from the num- 
Committee. [ Cries of ‘* Move.’”’] Well, ber of Irish paupers who were coming 
then, he begged at once to move, that the | over still more rapidly than formerly. 
Bill be read a second time that day six The petitioners stated, that 150,000 had 
months. arrived since the Ist of December last, 
Mr. MONAHAN (the Solicitor General | according to official returns; but they had 
for Ireland) regretted very much the un-| reason to know, and they believed, that 
avoidable absence of the Chief Secretary | very nearly 30,000—between 27,000 and 
for Ireland (Mr. Labouchere). Several | 28,000—had arrived, exclusive of those 
other Members of Government were also | shown by the official returns. The total 
necessarily absent; and, as the present number, therefore, consisted, within a 
measure was one of considerable import- | trifle, of 180,000. _The petitioners fur- 
ance, and required the best attention of the | ther stated, that 105,000 out of this num- 
House, he would respectfully put it to the | ber remained in Liverpool, and were there 
hon. Member for Rochdale to allow the de- | now in a state of perfect destitution; that 
bate to be adjourned for the present. If} many cases of grievous diseases prevailed 
the hon. Member declined to accede to that | among them, the effect of which must be 
request, he begged to say, that so far as he | a wide-spread contagion. He begged their 
was personally concerned, he would not | Lordships to consider what must be the 
take upon himself, in the absence of the | effect of thus adding between one-third and 
other Members of Government, to oppose | one-half to the whole population in four 
the Bill; but neither would he be under-| months. The petitioners reminded the 
stood by his silence as pledging himself, | louse that this inerease was not one of 
or those with whom he acted, to the de- | the people of all classes, but of the poor— 
tails, that, whereas the Irish Catholie poor in 
Mr. CRAWFORD felt unwilling to ob- | Liverpool amounted usually to between 
ject to the adjournment of the debate, if | 7 


70,000 and 80,000, they were now no less 
another day could be fixed for resuming it. | than 180,000. They then added a hope 
Debate adjourned. 








that their Lordships would pass an Irish 
| . . ele 

House adjourned at Five o’clock. | poor Jaw with all possible expedition, and 

lin that law restrict the passing of Irish 

| paupers from Ireland into England, and 


nee nee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, | facilitate the passage from England into 
Thursday, April 29, 1847. | Ireland of Irish casual poor, which would 


| be the means of relieving them of vast ex- 

Minutes.) Puntrc Brits. 28 Poor Relief (Ireland) | ; Ten wabtsl iy EIS i sa - 
Landed Property (Ireland). pense. 1e petitioners, 1owever, were oi 
Reported. —Commons Inclosure (No. 2); Prisons (Ireland). opinion that the Irish poor law recently 
3* and passed: —Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses. | passed by the House of Commons would 


Petitions PresenteD. By Earl Fitzwilliam, from Shef- dA : alti os hs 
field, in favour of the Proposed Government Plan of not materially relieve the parisa of Liver- 


Education; and from Howden, and a great number of pool, beeause the facilities of gaining re- 
iat ane gir measure, —From York, in| jiaf in England, and the amount of relief 
favour of an Irish Poor Law, placing the Poor in Ireland . ‘ Lied fs 
on the same footing with the Poor in England.—From | given, would so greatly exceed that in Ire- 
Cloyne, and Ross, for the Adoption of the Proposed Go- land, that the paupers would continue to 
vernment Measure for ensuring the People of Ircland a ‘4 ee _* ‘ San meee 
‘ | 5 yer ) g a > ‘ as 
sufficient Supply of Food to save them from Starvation. | flock over int¢ England AS numerously wand 
—From Coleraine, for the Adoption of a Measure to se- | before. In corroboration of that opinion, 
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he would add that there were documents 
in the possession of both Houses, drawn 
up by competent authority, which would 
show that the passing of an Irish poor law 
would increase the immigration of which 
the petitioners so unjustly complained. He 
would take this opportunity of asking a 
question of his noble Friend opposite (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne). He had received 
letters from the manufacturing districts 
that morning, complaining very grievously 
of the pressure arising from the existing 
state of the money market. A great num- 
ber of orders were in hand from America; 


but in consequence of the present state of 


things they could not be executed, and 
they attributed much of these effects to the 
Act of 1844. He did not want to ascer- 
tain the specific intentions of the Govern- 
ment on this subject; but he wished to 
know whether they had any intention of 
bringing in a measure to mitigate or relax 
the Act of 1844 ? 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE as- 
sured his noble Friend that the pressure 
existing in the manufacturing districts 
had been under the most anxious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government; 
but he was not prepared to say that they 
intended to introduce a measure of the 
nature referred to by his noble and learned 
Friend. 

Lorp ASHBURTON was understood 
to represent that through the extraordinary 
pressure in the money market men of the 
highest eredit had yesterday been obliged 
to consent to give 12 and 13 per cent for 
discounts. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE was rather as- 
tonished that public attention had not been 
earlier directed to the existing pressure; 
but consideration must be given to more 
points than one in any discussion upon it. 
The question to be considered, no doubt, 
was the propriety of some alteration in the 
last Bank Act; but another question was 
the mode in which that Act had been ear- 
ried out, and the effects produced by the 
mode of carrying it out. Without express- 
ing any opinion now, he would observe 
that a measure might be right in itself, 
but be disorganized by its practical admi- 
nistration. Other questions also must be 
taken into consideration. Among them 
were the peculiar state of our trade and 
commerce, for without the diminution of 
any demand for any other article of pro- 
duce, there was an unexampled demand for 
a larger amount of cereal produce for the 
consumption of this country than was ever 


{LORDS} 
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known. These questions were inseparably 
bound up with any conclusion to which the 
House might come; and he hoped the whole 
subject would speedily come under discus. 
sion. As to the petition presented by the 
noble and learned Lord, it was unquestion- 
ably true that the people of Liverpool were 
suffering from the immigration of Irish 
paupers; but in their petition they made 
the important admission that the Poor Re. 
lief Bill for Ireland would not assist them. 

The Eart of WICKLOW agreed with 
the noble Lord that the Irish poor Jaw 
would increase Irish immigration. With 
regard to the petition presented by his 
noble and learned Friend, it was necessary 
to remind the people of Liverpool, that 
though they suffered from Irish distress, 
they forgot the enormous influx of wealth 
which that same distress had been the 
means of bringing into the town. If they 
would take the trouble of comparing the 
amount of relief levied upon them with the 
large sums they derived from the importa- 
tion of foreign corn from every part of the 
world, they would find that perhaps there 
never had been a year in the annals of the 
town in which they had obtained profits so 
immensely great as in this year. He be- 
lieved the people of Liverpool benefited 
more by their Irish commerce than by that 
of all the rest of the world together. If 
therefore they continued sending these pe- 
titions to his noble and learned Friend, it 
vas but right they should be reminded of 
the immense advantages they had derived, 
not only from the general commerce of 
Ireland, but from the severe infliction 
which that country had sustained. 

The Marevess of WESTMEATH had 
no doubt the town of Liverpool had great 
rause of complaint; but their grievances 
were not likely to be redressed by the 
present Bill. He felt himself bound to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill; 
but it was in the anticipation and with 
the certainty that, if it were passed, 
matters would be just where they were 
before. 

After a few words of explanation from 
Lorp BROUGHAM, the petition was or- 
dered to lie on the Table. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading having been read, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said: 
My Lords, it has now become my duty, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to propose to your Lordships the 
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second reading of a Bill for extending 
relief to the poor of Ireland; and in re- 

uesting your Lordships to proceed with 
this Bill through its different stages, I am 
deeply sensible that I am inviting your 
Lordships to follow me in a path which is 
peset with difficulties and with danger, and 
that we are about to embark in a naviga- 
tion in which, although it is clear to what 
port we ought to steer, yet that our arrival 
at that port must be through rocks and 
shoals, which it will require all the care of 
your Lordships, and all the care which the 
best exertions of Government can bestow 
upon the administration of this law, to steer 
clear of, so as to make it finally effective 
and secure. This law, I need not tell your 
Lordships, is founded upon the existence 
of a calamity with which your Lordships 
are become by this time but too well ac- 
quainted: and on a state of disorder and 
disorganization of society, following this 
dispensation of Providence, which, great 
as your Lordships were induced to think it 
when the subject was first brought under 
your considerotion, has, during the months 
that have since passed, not diminished, but 
increased in intensity—a state of disorder 
and disorganization which has fallen with 
a degree of suddenness and intensity un- 
paralleled in the history of nations upon a 
country unfortunately the least of all pre- 
pared to bear up against it—a country in 
which, whilst there prevails disorder arising 
out of a total deficiency of the means of 
ordinary subsistence, there at the same 
time exists a density of population without 
the usual resources, except in a very small 
degree, of manufactures; and without the 
usual resources, except also in a compa- 
ratively limited degree of commerce :—I 
repeat, my Lords, in that country there 
exists a density of population unparalleled 
even in those countries in which both ma- 
nufactures and commerce flourish to the 
utmost extent. So that, deprived of those 
resources which, in other countries, are the 
best auxiliaries, and mutually support and 
assist each other, and deprived of the 
power of drawing upon other resources 
at home—because it is upon the cheapest 
description of food that they have here- 
tofore lived—the people of Ireland are 
called upon at once to find means of sub- 
sistence which in the country itself do not 
exist, and to make preparations for the 
future, to do which requires a capital which 
the country does not afford. I think it 
right to state all the difficulties of the case 
in their severest colours to your Lordships, 
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although, in stating them, I may yet in- 
dulge the hope that there are some lights 
to relieve the picture, and that it is not 
without some consolatory topics that I am 
compelled to bring before you in all its in- 
tensity the magnitude of the evil, however 
insufficient the measure I am about to pro- 
pose may prove in averting all its baneful 
consequences. Whatever variety of opin- 
ion may exist as to the means to alle- 
viate the evil to be met, of this I am 
fully persuaded, that there prevails among 
your Lordships but one conviction as to 
its extent and intensity, and but one 
desire that it should be adequately met 
and remedied. But, my Lords, when I 
propose this Bill to your Lordships, I do 
not offer it as an adequate remedy for 
the distress that exists in Ireland; for a 
permanent remedy I do not conceive it to 
be. The permanent remedy for that dis- 
tress must be looked for from other sources 
and from other means. The only ground 
upon which I have to ask your Lordships’ 
assent to this Bill is, that it is an impor- 
tant, if not an indispensable palliative of an 
overwhelming malady ; and it is a palliative 
which I believe your Lordships will be com- 
pelled to adopt, because I have neither 
seen myself, nor, discussed as this subject 
has been here and elsewhere by others, 
have I heard it suggested, by what other 
palliative than this the existing disorder 
in Ireland can be removed. Before pro- 
ceeding to state to your Lordships what 
the measure is, I will state to you what 
it is not. In the first place, I think it 
material to state, after what I have heard 
in this House, after what I have heard 
elsewhere, and after what I have heard 
in this country, as well as from what 
I know to be apprehended in Ireland, 
that this Bill is utterly opposed to any ge- 
neral and permanent system of out-door 
relief in Ireland. It is not therefore what 
it has been described—a Bill tending to a 
confiscation of the property of Ireland. If 
the Bill had involved any such principle, I 
should be the last person to propose its 
adoption to your Lordships, because I feel 
convinced that whatever anticipation of 
preventing a recurrence of the existing 
calamity by the adoption of such a system, 
might, under misguided hopes and a blind 
confidence in the future, be suggested, any 
attempt to establish an indiscriminate right 
to ont-door relief in Ireland must be at- 
tended with consequences fatal to that 
country, fatal to the property of that coun- 
try, and, above all, fatal to the character 
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of the people of that country. My Lords, 
no such proposition is involved in this Bill. 
If any such right were attempted to be 
conferred by Parliament, its immediate 
effect would be to increase the number of 
consumers, already too great, and to di- 
minish the number of producers, already 
too small; the effect of it would be gradu- 
ally to withdraw capital from the country, 
instead of adding capital to it—to diminish 


the inducements to industry, instead of in- | 


creasing them—to disorder the relations 
that exist between landlord and tenant, 
between producer and consumer ; and thus, 
while everything that is an incentive to 
production is gradually diminished, every- 
thing that augments the pressure of con- 
sumption is gradually increased, until we 
arrive at that result when the produce 
of the country would cease altogether, and 
nothing would be found in it to meet the 
wants of the increased multitude of con- 
sumers. It is in fact a right which al- 
though your Lordships may enact it, it 
will be impossible to maintain—a right 
which you may confer in name and place 
upon your Statute-book, but which, to 
make it effectual for the object intended, 
you may be also able to do that which you 


cannot do—to compel people to produce. | 


Because, if you interfere with the rights 
of property to the extent of creating a 
prior interest in production to that possessed 
by the proprietor himself, the inevitable 
result must be that the proprietor will cease 


to cultivate or produce at all: he will divert | 
his industry to some other channel; and the | 


poor of the country will be left with a gra- 


dually diminished produce instead of an im- | 


proved one, and be thrown, after sharing 
that produce how they can, to a greater ex- 
tent than ever on the charity of their neigh- 
bours. That, I believe, would be the in- 
evitable result of an absolute right to out- 
door relief; and therefore it is that I feel 
bound to declare myself distinctly adverse 
to the prayer of the petition which has 
been presented this night by my noble and 
learned Friend, and which, therefore, as 
my noble Friend, who afterwards alluded 
to it, truly characterized as being against 
the Bill now before them. It is a petition 


against the Bill: in what sense? Not be- | 
cause the Bill is too stringent, but because | 


it is not stringent enough. The prayer 
of this petition is not that this burden may 
not be inflicted upon the property of 


{LORDS} 


Ire- | 
land, but that a much greater burden may | 
be imposed upon that property—imposed to | 
an extent which, as avowed by the petition- | 
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ers, would make the condition of eight mil. 
lions of starving people of Ireland, actually 
better than the condition of twelve millions 
of thriving English people. I think it the 
most preposterous proposition ever sub. 
| mitted to Parliament. I will again say 
distinctly that such an enactment is be- 
yond the power of Parliament—that your 
Lordships will act unwisely if you attempt 
that which is so impossible to be carried 
out; but that you will, on the contrary, 
act wisely, to consider in all you do that 
you must act under the divine law, which 
prescribes certain conditions for the exist- 
ence of society, which conditions are to be 
found in the principles of human nature, 
| You will do well to recollect that great 
| doctrine laid down by a pious French au- 
| thor, who emphatically said, ‘‘ Remember 
| that it is man that proposes, but that it is 
i God who disposes.”’ If you attempt to 
‘contravene those general laws by which 
| the dispensations of Divine Providence go- 
vern the actions and regulate the whole 
system of society, you will soon learn to 
lament your rashness in adopting a course 
which will have proved a curse instead of a 
benefit to the country. I wish thus to 
state my own opinion openly and strongly 
on this occasion with regard to the evils of 
‘indiscriminate out-door relief. But, my 
| Lords, if I am asked—having so great a 
jealousy and mistrust of that right of relief 
which would exist under a system of out- 
| door relief extended generally—‘* Why is 
it, if you think this so dangerous a prin- 
ciple, so dangerous to the labouring classes 
| themselves, so calculated to divert them 
from the pursuits of honest industry, and 
| to increase pauperism, so adapted to nov- 
| rish and perpetuate the misery which is so 
| peculiar to the character of the Irish, who 
| are too much inclined to live in a state of 


| indolent pauperism and destitution—if you 
| see all these calamities, on what ground is 
| it that you propose the modified adoption, 
| in a qualified degree, of this very principle 
|in the measure which you now bring for- 
| ward?’” My Lords, I am bound to answer 
this question; I am bound to vindicate the 
|course which Her Majesty’s Government 
are about to pursue. It is true, my Lords, 
that you will encounter a great degree of 
risk in any approximation with whatever 
qualifications towards the giving of out- 
door relief in Ireland; but you are to con- 
sider on the other hand where the remedies 
are to be found for a state of things which 
may be expected to arise amongst a people 
so peculiar in their habits under a change 
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of system. There is no noble Lord who’ still maintain, that for the great evils now 
hears me—and most of us are well ac-| pressing upon Ireland, neither the Legis- 
uainted by description, if not practically, | lature nor the proprietors of Ireland are 
with the state of Ireland—there is no noble | in any degree answerable. While I say 
Lord who hears me who cannot but have | that they are not answerable for the over- 
come to the conclusion that there is no re- | whelming evil which now presses upon the 
medy for Ireland, that there is no safety for | country, I know, indeed, that the proprie- 
Ireland, but in a great, a radical, and a per- | tors might have prevented the occurrence 
manent change in the pursuits and habits | of this ¢ontingency, if, in the exercise of 
and agricultural industry of the people of | their undoubted rights of property, they 
Ireland. To effect this, to promote this; had, some years ago, discouraged the cul- 
great change, to make it safe and inno- | tivation of the potato on their estates: but 
cuous, instead of being mischievous and|1eed I ask your Lordships, if they had 
dangerous, ought to be the great object | attempted to adopt such a principle, would 
which your Lordships should keep con- society have borne them out in applying 
stantly in view. What, my Lords, is the; it? Would not the very attempt—full of 
nature and extent of the danger? The cus- | prudence, full of wisdom, and full of know- 
tomary sustenance of the people is prac-| ledge as it would have been—would not 
tically gone; the potato may continue to| public indignation have stigmatized them 
be cultivated; it may be sown for some | throughout the country as tyrants, as inno- 
years to come: but no man would be jus- | vators, and as destroyers of their species ? 
tified in saying that upon the potato the and would they not have been held up, not 
population of Ireland can in future depend | only in Ireland, but even by some persons 
—yet upon the potato they have hitherto; in the Parliament of England, who were 
depended. But I say that now the safety | not unwilling to embrace opportunities of 
of Ireland requires that there should be a| attacking them, in the most odious colours ? 
change in the habits of the people; that | Therefore, I repeat, it was hardly to be ex- 
change must be extensive ; it must be ge- | pected from the landed proprietors of Ireland 
neral; whole districts must assume a new | that they should have adopted that mode— 
character—whole districts of the country | the only one which could have been effectual 
that up to this moment have been never |—of preventing the recurrence of the pre- 
touched but by the spade, must submit to| sent calamity. It is, therefore, only by 
the pressure of the plough—whole bodies | creating a sufficient number of stimuli to 
of the people who have lived under the as-! the landed proprietors and to the peasantry 
sumed character of farmers, and under} of Ireland that we can hope to effect that 
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that character eked out a miserable exist- | 
ence, dependent on the accidents of nature, 
without resources, and without  subsist- 
ence if those accidents of nature failed | 
them, and yet who, nevertheless, have an 
attachment founded on hereditary habits | 
for that particular condition of life—whole | 
masses of these people must undergo the 
discipline of learning that that condi- | 
tion is practically gone—whole masses 
of the people must learn that it is only in| 
a new condition that they can earn a} 
more honourable and a less precarious 
subsistence. But these extensive changes , 
must not be confined to the lower orders 
of the people; the proprietors of the land, 
also, must submit to a great change. The 
same habits in the proprietor that have led 
him hitherto to indulge and to protect his 
tenantry in this species of lazy and careless 
cultivation must cease, and give way toa 
more improved, and more enlightened, and 
more active course in the management of 
their properties. I say this, although I 
have maintained in this House, and do | 


VOL. XCII, {hint} 


| great change which shall have the effect 


of substituting one state of society for an- 
other in Ireland, and of raising up a degree 
of prosperity by their exertions, aided by 
the exertions of the people themselves. 
Who is there among your Lordships old 
enough or wise enough to foretell how long 
a time must elapse before the dislocation 
of all the elements of society which so 
great a change must disturb, ean be com- 
posed and set to rest, and a reformed state 
of things substituted? I will venture to 
say that it would be as wild and absurd 
for any man to attempt to state the exact 
number of years necessary for this purpose, 
as it would be presumptuous in a geologist, 
however learned he might be, to state what 
was passing under the surface of the globe, 
and what time would be required to effect 
any of those great physical changes which, 
under the laws of Providence, were con- 
tinually and gradually in progress. It 
would be equally difficult to attempt to 
define by what period such changes as 
those to which I refer can be produced in 


D 
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Ireland. I, therefore, appeal to your Lord- 
ships whether, during the time that this 
transition in the state of Ireland is going 
on, it is not necessary to provide for those 


perpetually recurring disorders which are | 


to be expected during such a change? 
Supposing even that the peasantry should 


at once become more industrious, and that. 


the farmers should be enabled at once to 
carry on great improvements and new kinds 


of agriculture—supposing all the elements | 


of improvement to be set at work at once, 


there would still, in the preparation of 


society for a state altogether new, be from 
time to time thrown upon particular dis- 
tricts, and to a great extent, numbers of 
persons unable, without a certain degree of | 
assistance, to support life. Where were 


such persons to find sustenance when those | 


easual, but at the same time certain, dis- 
turbances took place? Some provision 
must be made for them, for the Govern- 
ment can never be insensibie to the just 
claims of poverty. Your Lordships have 
seen the calamity of this year met by a 
degree of liberality which does honour to 
human nature—you have seen this calamity 
eall forth a sympathy in Ireland and in 


this country, irrespective of the cause which | 
of the | 


had led to it, or of the character 
persons to whom it was extended. It has 
drawn forth relief from England with a 
liberal hand, without inquiry whether the | 
recipient of the relief was of Irish or of 
English deseent—whether he was Catholic 
or Pastestant-—whether he was of Saxon | 
or of Celtic origin: it has gone forth with- | 
out any of these susbdnretionn of these 
vile and miserable distinctions, 
hope are fast dying away, despite the 
wicked efforts made even now to perpetuate | 
them in the midst of the sufferings of the 
people and of the trials to which they are 


exposed, instead of the opportunity being | 


taken to exhibit the people of both coun- 
tries, or rather of the same united country, 
as brethren in affection and suffering in 
interest. But that exhibition of sym- 
pathy, let me say—and I rejoice to say 
it—has not been confined to Ireland 
and to England: 
tie; and your Lordships have seen from 
that country where community of descent, 
and in some respect community of institu- 


tions, had kept alive reminiscences of Irish | 


and of English feelings, a burst of gene- 
rosity—amounting, as I believe, to millions 
of dollars—has been witnessed, 
resulted in the transmission of food to Ire- 
land, simultaneously with the supplies sent | 


which I | 


it has crossed the Atlan- | 


and has | 
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from this country, with the same beneyo. 
lent object; and this amount of succour 
and sustenance has, as I have been jp. 
formed during the past week, had a ma. 
terial effect already in many districts jn 
the south of Ireland ; and it is a gratifying 
circumstance attending the supply, that it 
has been intrusted ler distribution to the 
body of persons called Quakers, who are 
‘always distinguished for their benevolence 
and activity in the cause of charity. It 
‘is also a circumstance worthy of notice, 
that the first vessel sent from America 
with gratuitous relief for Ireland was named 
after the place where the first building 
was erected by the earliest settlers of 
English origin in that continent. But 
‘do your Lordships think that to such sup. 
plies as these, derived from the charity 
| of this or other countries, the population 
ought to look for five years to come? My 
| Lor ds, I say we must ‘look to other means 
and other resources, and after carefully 
considering all the difficulties and all the 
|remedies which have offered themselves, 
and none other have been suggested, 
though the most able and powerful minds 
| have been directed to the subject; and 
after being so directed, and after ample 
opportunity has been given for forming an 
| opinion, nothing has appeared better cal- 
| culated to meet the difficulty than a quali- 
fied system of out-door relief, temporary in 
| duration, and guarded, as it must be the 
wish of your Lordships to guard it, and as 
it is the desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and of the other House of Parlia- 
/ ment to guard it, from those abuses which 
I am ready to admit may be the concomi- 
| tants of such a system. I therefore submit 
'to your Lordships a Bill, which is based 
| upon this principle, and which I trust will 
{meet with the concurrence of your Lord- 
ships. This out-door relief is not to be 
| given as a right to all persons; but, under 
, the responsibility of an establishment in 
| Ireland, of the Poor Law Commissioners 
| of Ireland, and of the Government of Ire- 
| land, to certain districts for a certain time. 
| I proceed shorily to state what the provi- 
sions of the Bill are; I will not go through 
| them, but will mention the clauses of the 
| Bill which appear to me at all iniportant. 
You will find that by the first of these 
clauses it is provided that the guardians of 
union in Ireland— 


| the poor of every 
“Shall make provision for the due relief of all 
such destitute poor persons as are permanently 
| disabled from labour by reason of old age, infir- 
mity, or bodily or mental defect, and of such des- 
| titute poor persons as, being disabled by reason 
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of severe sickness or serious accident, are th 
deprived of the means of earning a subsistence for 
themselves and their families, whom they are li- 
able by law to maintain, and of destitute poor 
widows having two or more legitimate children 
dependent upon them; and it shall be lawful for 
the said guardians to relieve such poor persons, 
being destitute as aforesaid, cither in the work- 
house or out of the workhouse, as to them shall ap- 
pear fitting and expedient in each individualease.” 
It is left to the guardians, however, to ap- 
ply what is called the workhouse test in 
every case. By the next clause it is pro- 
posed, that there shall be a power given 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, from time 
to time, to empower the guardians, on re- 
presentation being made to them, in ex- 
traordinary cases of destitution in any par- 
ticular district, to grant out-door relief to 
persons applying for it; but that power 
given by the Poor Law Commissioners to 
have force only for the space of two months. 
If necessary, it may be renewed at the end 
of that period; but in no case shall it con- 
tinue beyond two months, unless by a re- 
newed order issued by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. And, my Lords, it is directed 
most necessarily, and as one of the most 
important guards that can be applied to 
this measure, that this assistance shall be 
given in food only. Relief by payment in 
money has been tried in England, and it 
has been found to be an abundant source 
of abuse. It certainly has been urged 
that parties, if so inclined, may sell the 
food given to them, and so turn it into 
money; some security, however, is provided 
against such an occurrence in the proviso, 
that it shall be in the power of the poor- 
law guardians, when a person shall be dis- 
covered to have converted the food relief 
into money, to discontinue the giving any 
further relief to that individual. These 
guards having been so far provided, it has 
been resolved that out-door relief shall be 
administered, but only where the work- 
houses are full, and that the guardians 
shall at all times have the power, and that 
it shall in fact be their duty, if they do not 
see sufficient cause to the contrary, to re- 
quire all persons applying for relief to 
come into the workhouse. It has been 
thought necessary to make this proviso, as 
the poor of Ireland have a great, indeed 
an almost insuperable, objection to, enter 
the workhouse. Then, my Lords, as to 
the funds required under this Poor Law, 
it is proposed that they shall be provided 
by a rate to be paid in equal proportions 
by the proprietor and the tenant, except in 
the cases of the very lowest description 
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of farms—if, indeed, they can be called 
farms—I mean those under the value of 
4l. annually. But in all eases where the 
value of the farm shall be 41. and up- 
wards, the rate is to be divided equally 
between the landlord and the tenant. And 
T do hope, that whatever alterations your 
Lordships may make in this part of the 
Bill, it will not be that of throwing the 
whole of this burden, or the greater por- 
tion of this burden, upon the tenants; for 
I do think, that the proposal here laid 
down by Her Majesty’s Ministers, is one 
that will be found most conducive to the 
interests of all parties in Ireland. But, 
besides the considerations in favour of these 
proceedings, arising from the great pres- 
sure to which I have alluded, and from 
that overwhelming necessity that induces 
me to look to that alone as the means of 
relieving that pressure, there is a consid- 
eration of a more political nature that 
had great weight with me in leading me to 
give my concurrence to this measure. It 
is well known that for years a complaint 
against the number of absentees not resid- 
ing on their properties in Ireland, has been 
one of the favourite subjects of grievance 
in that country, and one of the favourite 
subjects of misrepresentation. I have 
more than once experienced the effect of 
that misrepresentation, arising from a feel- 
ing based on the very reverse of the truth 
—a feeling which exists, I will not say 
universally, but generally, and I will say 
not unnaturally, in that country. And 
how is it that that feeling is more likely to 
arise in pericds of distress and difficulty 
than in any other? It is from a belief 
that the absentee proprietor leaves the pres- 
sure of the poor of the district to which he 
belongs, to fall only on those who are resi- 
dent in that district. Now, I say it is a 
powerful political argument, that this pro- 
posed arrangement will put an end to that 
complaint. Why, my Lords, the cause of 
the complaint of absenteeism exists in other 
parts of the kingdom besides Ireland. 
There are counties in the north of Eng- 
land and in Wales, where there is as large 
an absence of the great proprietors as in 
Ireland; but you do not hear the same 
complaints frem those quarters ; and why ? 
Because the absentee landlord is bound to 
contribute equally to the necessities of the 
poor with the landlord who resides on his 
estate. Make it so in Ireland likewise, 
and there will be an end put to this plau- 
sible subject of complaint. 

Lorp STANLEY: The absentee pro- 
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prietor does pay his contribution in Ire- 
land. He pays through his tenants—the 
tenant pays for all. 

The Marqvess of LANSDOWNE: He 
pays the rate through his tenants—that is 
true. But I am at present dealing with 
impressions; and I am sure my noble 
Friend opposite knows enough of Ireland 
to know that facts are valuable there only 
where they do not require to have their 
effects explained; but where they require 
to be explained, their most beneficial effects 
are lost. It is the impression upon the 
minds of the people that we have to re- 
move; and I think it is most important 
that the impression regarding the want of 
contribution to the poor by absentee pro- 
prietors should be removed altogether, and 
that their real position should be made 
manifest to the meanest understanding in 
Ireland. But I suppose from the manner 
in which my noble Friend interrupted me, 
that he supposed I was applying myself to 
the question of the distribution of the rate 
between the landlord and the tenant, whilst 
I was really speaking only upon the sys- 
tem of giving out-door relief. My object in 
the argument I was pursuing, was to show 
that by establishing a qualified system of 
out-door relief by Act of Parliament, in the 
way proposed in this Bill, you will remove 
a common cause ef complaint, and insure 
a much greater degree of harmony, and 
the likelihood of a better understanding 
between landlord and tenant. There is 
another very material point connected 
with the Bill. The relieving officers are 
to be empowered to grant relief in any 
case of urgent destitution at the mo- 
ment. I know that that is a_ regula- 
tion which may be questioned, and that 
much must depend upon the careful su- 
perintendence that is exercised by the 
guardians and relieving officers; but I hope 
that by such a regulation carefully exer- 
cised, we shall be able to avoid the oceur- 
rence of such a casualty as death from 
starvation, because there is no one ready 
to give relief at the moment. Another 
provision of the Bill is the restriction, 
which, I trust, your Lordships will leave 
untouched. I mean the restriction which 
confines the class of persons to be relieved 
to those not possessed of any portion of 
land exceeding one quarter of an acre. 
That regulation has been introduced as a 
stimulus; people holding land should be 
stimulated to exertion sufficient to insure 
their maintenance: and if they should be 
unable to secure that, and should be driven 
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to seek relief, then I think it consistent 
with justice that they should give up their 
holdings. I will next direct your Lord. 
ships’ attention to the 11th Clause, by 
which the expenses of the rating are regu. 
lated. By that clause, any expenses be. 
yond 2s. 6d. in the pound becoming neces. 
sary for a particular district are to be 
charged and levied upon the union’ at large, 
When the proper time comes, I shall be 
prepared to discuss that subject candidly 
and fairly; but it may be as well for me 
now to state the ground upon which that 
distinction has been founded. It is most 
desirable that every sort of stimulus should 
be given to landed proprietors to improve 
their properties as far as possible; but 
there may be cases in which the proprietor 
can exercise no sort of control over the per- 
sons who hold the land; and if we were, 
by the provisions of the Act, to make the 
district responsible for the support of the 
poor within it, it may happen in many 
places, and especially in large towns, that 
their resourees would be annihilated alto. 
gether. Another question involved in the 
provisions of the Bill, is the subject of emi- 
gration, the nature of which I will not now 
detail, because it is only a carrying out 
under another form one of the provisions 
of the old poor law. In the old law there 
is a provision by which assistance could be 
given to such of the poor who were willing 
to emigrate; but in the Bill before your 
Lordships, it will be enacted, that if the 
proprietors of a district will themselves ad- 
vance two-thirds of the expense of sending 
out such of the poor as wish to emigrate, 
it shall be in the power of the guardians to 
raise the other one-third to assist in effect- 
ing the emigration. The only other provi- 
sion is that which relates to the number of 
ea- officio guardians relatively to the number 
of elected guardians. That relative num- 
ber is proposed to be increased by the pre- 
sent Bill, provided that in no case they 
shall exceed the proportion of one-half of 
the entire board, both ex-officio and elected 
guardians. There is a special clause re- 
lating to the schools attached to the Dub- 
lin unions. It is also provided that an at- 
ditor shall be appointed; and it is directed 
that every case of relief, after having been 
first recorded in the proceedings of the 
guardians, shall be reported by the auditor 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, to be sub- 
jected to the disallowance of the Commis 
sioners if they should deem it improper. 

have stated so far the provisions of the Bill; 
but I shall be sorry if I have led your Lord: 
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ships to believe that I think it would be 
expedient or desirable to pass it into a law 
unaccompanied by other measures. In my 
own opinion, other measures as concomi- 
tants to this Bill are indispensable. One 
of these other measures which I consider 
most necessary, has been introduced within 
the last few days into the other [House of 
Parliament—I mean the Vagraney Act. 
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cost; and by providing places for the sale 
and the curing of fish, a new species of 
trade was being opened along the coasts 
of Ireland. That these measures for the 
improvement of Ireland will be altogether 
sufficient, I am not prepared to say; but 
that they will go far to stimulate and en- 
courage the resources of that country, few 
persons can doubt. I may here state to 








My Lords, I am sure your Lordships feel | your Lordships, that it is also in contem- 
the necessity of giving every facility in| plation to apply an important stimulus to 
your power to the exertions of Irish pro- | the enterprise of the country. I refer to the 
prietors for improvement in the cultivation | amount of 500,000. which it is proposed 
and improvement of their properties. With | to supply in the way of loan to the most 
respect to that subject, a Bill has been in-| important trunk railway in Ireland, the 
troduced by my noble and learned Friend | Great South-Western Railway. Such an 
upon the woolsack, which is now upon} advance will be of great advantage, espe- 
your Lordships’ Table, having been read a| cially to the counties of Cork and Tip- 
second time, the objeet of which is the fa-| perary, which have suffered so heavily from 
cilitating the sale of encumbered estates— | the prevalent distress. That advance, it is 
it being a great public object that the pro-| believed, will lead to the accomplishment 
prietors of encumbered estates upon which | of that great work in less than a year. 
they can make no improvement, shall have; There have been also advances sanctioned 
both every inducement and means to sell. | to the Waterford and Kilkenny and to the 
Besides these measures, there is a Bill for | Dublin and Drogheda Railways, though 
the reclamation of Waste Lands to be in- | not to so large an amount; and the condi- 
troduced into the other House of Parlia-| tion upon which these advances are to be 
ment; and a Bill for the second reading of | made, being that 50 per cent of the capital 
which I shall have to ask your Lord-| should have been actually paid up by the 
ships’ permission, as soon as the one be-| subscribers, the public will have the very 
fore you shall have been disposed of, the | best security for their money. Her Majes- 
object of which is to make advances to | ty’s Government have thus endeavoured to 
landlords to enable them to introduce a/ apply a stimulus to the industry of Ireland, 
system of cultivation and of improvement, | but those advances can only derive their 
such as they have not themselves the | full effect from the zeal of the landlord pro- 
means of carrying into effect. And, my | prietors; and it is to the corresponding ex- 
Lords, I have the satisfaction to state, that ertions of those gentlemen that your Lord- 
even before this Bill has passed into a law, | ships must ultimately look for a happy fu- 











and in consequence of its announcement, |ture. To their exertions only, can we 
“¢ | P 
there has been manifested, on the part of | look for a prospect of 
anxious desire to avail themselves of its | Which blackest clouds that dimly lower, 
provisions. Surveys, with a view to that And darken round our weary way, 
improvements on a large scale projected, | But your Lordships may materially assist 
all in the expectation of this Bill being | those efforts. I therefore pray you to 
There are other mea- | 
sures beyond those I have mentioned, al-| request your Lordships to read a seeond 
though they are only of a subordinate cha- | time—a measure which will have the imme- 
ance given to the erection of weirs, and} tion at least of that amount of calamity 
the construction of curing stations, which | which presses upon the country and de- 
Ireland at the public expense. My Lords, | dressing your Lordships, I have been pain- 
ing of fish are being established at the pub- | stand, and I beg also to remind your Lord- 
lie expense, I must be permitted to add a! ships, of the striking contrast which exists 
stations which were erected so lately as the ours of prosperity—the very type and ma- 
autumn of last year, have already paid for | nifestation of all the luxury, of all the 


landlords in many parts of Ireland, an « that happier hour, 

end, have been made in many places, and | Gild with a gleam of distant day.” 

passed into a law. adopt the measure which I have now to 
racter; such, for instance, as the assist-| diate effect of preventing a certain propor- 
are being established in several parts of! mands instant attention. While thus ad- 
when I say that those stations for the eur- | fully reminded by the place in which I now 
curious and important fact: two of these | between this hall, glowing with all the col- 
themselves —they have actually repaid their | wealth, and of all the power of the country 
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which it so faithfully represents—I have | with a view to its improvement—are ear. 
been, I say, painfully reminded of the con-| nests at least that Iam no enemy to the 
trast between this scene of imperial gran-| principle of making provision for the des. 
deur and the depth of that dark abyss of} titute, or indisposed to co-operate in mak. 
misery, the pains and suffering of which | ing legal such provision as effectual as pos 
your Lordships are called upon, and which | sible for its object. But, desirous as I feel, 
it is your duty, to alleviate. All that I| that a good and efficient poor law should be 
pray is, that you may be enabled from | enacted, and most willing as I am to sub. 
these splendid heights to look down with| scribe to the doctrine, that the destitute 
a clear and undazzled eye upon those pros-| poor of Ireland should be provided for 
pects of want and misery which in that | from Irish resources alone, although I think 
portion of the kingdom for which you are | the destitution in that country is quite as 
called upon to legislate no one can doubt | much attributable to bad laws, and to bad 
exist, and which, existing, entail the solemn | government, as to any neglect on the part 
necessity on your Lordships of endeavour-| of the proprietors of land—I cannot but 
ing to provide for. I now move that the | feel that the question is one that should be 
Bill be read a second time. cautiously dealt with; that the inquiries 

The Ears of CLANCARTY: I can as-| which have from time to time been made 
sure your Lordships that I have not felt|as to the peculiar circumstances and cha- 
myself excused by the notice I gave of|racter of the poorer classes of the Irish 
moving an Amendment upon the Motion | people, should be more carefully considered 
just made by the noble Marquess for the | than they appear to have been, and com- 
second reading of this Bill, from the duty | pared with the results of poor law expe- 
of following the noble Marquess through | rience in this country; that no step should 
his speech, rather with the desire of being | be hastily taken, no Act of such a nature 
convinced by his arguments, than with the | as the Bill on the Table, passed as it were 
view of finding grounds of objection. I| by surprise, least of all at a time when 
watched, however, in vain, for that which | those the most interested in the question— 
was to have been expected at this stage of | those with whom the local administration 
the Bill, viz., a recommendation of its prin- | of the law must rest, and upon whom the 
ciple. The noble Marquess has certainly , burden must fall—are so taken up with the 
not in any degree attempted to recommend | onerous and very painful duties which the 
the principle of the Bill to your Lordships. | Legislature have recently cast upon them, 
On the contrary, he has admitted the dan- | that they can neither be consulted nor find 
gers and evils to be apprehended from the | time nor opportunity to consult together, 
Bill, the risk of which is only to be justi-| so as to lay their views individually or col- 
fied by the emergency which has induced | lectively before Parliament. I ask your 
Her Majesty’s Government to propose it. | Lordships, is this a time when such a Bill 
My Lords, I cannot think that an emer- | as that now before your Lordships should 
gency—a state of things that may be, | be earried, I should rather say hurried, 
and, it is to be hoped, will be, of very | through Parliament? The haste with which 
temporary duration—is any warrant for! the temporary relief Bills of the last and 
proposing a permanent measure fraught; present Session have passed, was only jus- 
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with so much difficulty, danger, and posi- 
tive evil as that which the noble Marquess 
has just brought forward and explained to 
your Lordships. On the contrary, I am 
rather justified in the opinion I before en- 
tertained, that it is a Bill that your Lord- 
ships ought not to pass. I am far from 
desirous of throwing any obstacle in the 
way of a properly extended and complete 
system of poor law for Ireland. The part 
that I took on the question when it was 
first introduced into this House nine years 
ago—the pains I have since taken to bring 
the law into beneficial operation in the part 
of Ireland with which I am connected—and 
the labour which in common with several 


of your Lordships, I last year devoted to | 
'to learn what will be the result of the Act 


an inquiry into the working of the Act, 


tified by the pressing nature of the emer- 
gency; but the consequences of haste, even 
in a measure of temporary duration, have 
been severely felt in the experience we 
have had of the Labour-rate Act—an Act, 


be it recollected, against which Irish land- 


lands alone remonstrated. Millions of mo- 
ney squandered, the land mortgaged, for 
the purpose of raising the money, the com- 
munications of the country in many cases 
injured, the labourers demoralised, and the 


‘cultivation and improvement of the land 


neglected, at the very time when the pro- 
tection of our home agriculture having re- 
cently been withdrawn, it was most requi- 
site to stimulate the skill and aid the en- 
terprise of the husbandman. We have yet 
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of the present Session: whether it will 
prove effectual in ensuring the diligence, 
order, and economy, so necessary in the 
distribution of food to the multitudes now 
dependent on public resources. Anxiously 
as the operation of this temporary Act 
must be viewed with reference to its im- 
mediate object, the preservation of life in 
the midst of famine, it is also interesting | 
in another point of view, viz., as affording 

a practical illustration of that system of | 
out-door relief in food which is embodied | 
in the Bill upon the Table of the House. | 
The Relief Commissioners in their report, | 
recently presented to the Lords of the | 
Treasury, express in a few words an opin- 
jon respecting it well deserving of consid- 

eration :— | 

“ Your Lordships are aware that the relief we | 
are now administering is not only of a temporary | 
character, but necessarily cf a nature contrary to 
all sound principles of policy.” 

I shall not trouble your Lordships by dis- 
cussing the abstract question of giving 
out-door relief to the destitute; the subject 
has been fully investigated by the most 
competent authorities. I, therefore, shall 
limit myself to reading, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, a short extract from the 
report I hold in my hand, of the Commis- 
sioners who inquired into it in 1834—a re- 
port which has happily led to the adoption 
in this country of the policy of abandoning 
a principle previously found to be injurious | 
in its operation :— 

“We have dwelt at some length on out-door re- 
lief, because it is the relief which is now most ex- 
tensively given, and because it appears to contain 
in itself the elements of an almost indefinite ex- 
tension—of an extension, in short, which may ul- 
timately absorb the whole fund out of which it | 
arises. Among the elements of extension are the | 
constantly diminishing reluctance to claim an ap- 
parent benefit, the receipt of which imposes no sa- | 
crifice, except a sensation of shame, quickly ob- | 
literated by habit, even if not prevented by exam- | 
ple—the difficulty often amounting to impossibility | 
on the part of those who administer and award re- | 
lief of ascertaining whether any and what neces- 
sity for it exists; and the existence, in many cases, | 
of positive motives on their parts to grant it where 
unnecessary, or themselves to create the necessity. | 
The first and third of these sources of maladminis- | 
tration are common to the towns and to the coun- | 
try. The second, the difficulty of ascertaining the 
wants of the applicant, operates most strongly in | 
large towns.” 

After quoting some evidence they pro- 
ceed:— 

“From the preceding evidence it will be seen 
how zealous must be the agency, and how intense 
the vigilance, to prevent fraudulent claims crowd- 
ing in under such a system of relief. But it would 
require still greater vigilance to prevent the boat 








isan aphorism amongst the active parish officers, 
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that cases which are good to-day are bad to-mor- 
row, unless they are incessantly watched.” 

I consider it, my Lords, a very sufficient 
ground for asking your Lordships to reject 
this Bill, that it goes to introduce this ob- 
jectionable principle into a permanent poor 
law for Ireland. As shortly as I can, I will 
now address myself to the consideration of 
what is likely to be the practical operation 
of the proposed enactments. Ifthe principle 
of the Bill were good, the details would 
be comparatively unimportant; but the 
principle being condemned by the testi- 
mony of every authority worth consulting, 
the endeavour has manifestly been, and it 
is so admitted by the noble Marquess, 


|to correct by the details of the measure 


the bad results to be apprehended from it. 
By the first clause in the Bill, workhouses 
are to be kept up as establishments that 
may be, but need not be, made use of, ex- 
cept for able-bodied paupers. The conse- 
quence of this will be that the able-bodied, 
in place of looking upon the workhouse as 
a place of refuge and succour in the day of 
want, will view it as a place of coercion, 
and add to the too great unpopularity that 
attaches to the system. Now, my Lords, 
as the option is given to the guardians of 
relieving all other destitute persons, if they 
so please, out of the workhouse, and as it 
is alike notorious that relief can be more 
cheaply so given in individual cases, and 
most certain that the destitute poor, in 


igeneral clinging to those indolent and 


squalid habits which I regret to say char- 
acterize the uneducated poor in Ireland, 
will accept the mimimum of out-door relief 
in preference to subjecting themselves to 
the restraint of the workhouse, the conse- 
quence is obvious: these establishments 
will be for all, except the able-bodied, prac- 
tically abandoned—a result indeed, that I, 
for one, should little regret if I believed 
that it would be for the advantage of the 
poor; but as by the testimony of the most 
competent witnesses, the discipline and 


regulations of the workhouses have been 


found to operate beneficially upon the 
health, morals, and habits of the inmates ; 
and as they provide for the children of the 
destitute an education the best fitted to 


| improve their condition, and to render them 
| as they grow to mature years, useful mem- 
| bers of the community, instead of becom- 


ing burdens for life upon the public—I see 
with regret the probability that under the 
operations of this clause, which thus per- 
mits out-door relief, the coraparative cheap- 


“gee sonnet tag “\ ness of giving it, combined with the wil- 
Jide claimants degenerating into impostors; and it | z oa Nt co as 


lingness of the poor to receive it, may 
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check that which has been found beneficial 
in the existing law, and the country be be- 
trayed into the general adoption of a prac- 
tice alike demoralising to the poor, and 
fraught with eventual ruin to property. 
If, however, it should happen, that using 


the discretion given them in the Act, some | 


boards of guardians, more wisely avoiding 
the danger of out-door relief, should apply 
the workhouse to its legitimate purpose of 
an asylum and refuge to the destitute, 
where the aged, the widow, the or- 
phan, and the able-bodied, may be cared 
for in the manner most suitable to their 
several cases; while in other unions the 
guardians, prejudiced against the work- 
house system, or greedy of the popularity 
that may be earned by abusing it, or look- 
ing to the saving that may immediately be 
effected, though at the sacrifice of the ulti- 
mate interest of the ratepayer, by giving 
out-door instead of workhouse relief, there 
would be that want of uniformity that could 
not fail of interfering with the economical 


working of the law; the vagrant or unset- | 


tled portion of the population, that is to 
say, those who have not, by continuous re- 
sidence, become legally chargeable to any 
electoral division, would be induced to mi- 
grate into those unions where out-door re- 
lief prevailed, and thus would be created 
the greater discontent among the paupers 
in those unions where the workhouse sys- 
tem was stringently enforced. Such a dis- 
cretion, if even it could be beneficially ex- 


ercised by boards of guardians, should be | 


withheld until the country becomes better 
settled, and its resources sufficiently deve- 
loped for the population to be allocated 
and proportioned in the different districts, 
according to the means of profitable em- 
ployment that might be found to exist in 
them. Another objection against vesting 
this discretionary power in the boards of 
guardians, is the injury it will do to the 
charities that are now upheld by private 
benevolence. The existing poor law was, 
at its introduction, much objected to as 
likely to extinguish the charitable institu- 
tions which, in proportion to the means of 
the gentry and middle classes, are found in 
most parts of Ireland; some in connexion 
with the Established Church, others in 
connexion with the Church of Rome, and 
others supported by persons of all religious 
persuasions. This apprehension was not 
well founded, while legal relief was con- 
fined to the workhouse. The relief of the 
destitute in the workhouse was an act of 
justice; without is the legitimate field for 
the exercise of private charity—the work- 
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house, in fact, comes in aid of it, by en. 
| abling the benevolent, where there might 
| be danger of imposition, to leave the appli. 
eant to the resources which the law pro. 
vides. But it was the province of such in. 
stitutions as the Indigent Roomkeepers’ 
Society, and others of the like kind to be 
| found in most large towns in Ireland, to 
| administer to the necessities of those whose 
cireumstanees it would be harsh to drag 
before the public, yet to whom relief was 
necessary. The provisions of this Bill, 
| the extending of the powers of the guar. 
| dians to relieve in their own houses the 
| aged, infirm, and helpless poor, as it will 
'in some degree supersede the necessity of 
jlonger upholding such charitable institu. 
| tions, so it will do away with the voluntary 
| contributions of the charitable, by which 
| they were solely supported, and thus will be 
| broken one of the most valuable bonds that 
| link the poor and the wealthy together; and 
‘the formal and stipendiary services of the 
| relieving officer will supersede the active be- 
i nevolence of the unpaid agent. This isa 
strong ground of objection to the Bill, and 
rendered the stronger by the clause which 
excludes persons from relief who happen to 
be in the occupation of more than a quarter 
of an acre; for to these the loss of private 
aid will not be compensated by the acqui- 
sition of any legal provision. I cannot, 
my Lords, approve of the clause ; it will, I 
fear, aggravate instead of lessening the 
evils of out-door relief. At present, the 
workhouse, besides operating as a test of 
' destitution, and thus aiding the guardians 
in their selection of fit objects to be re- 
lieved, limits their powers by the extent of 
the accommodation it affords. The framers 
of this Bill appear conscious that without 
this aid the guardians will be liable to be 
imposed upon, or may be inclined to extend 
relief too widely; hence the proposed limi- 
tation. It would be an intelligible princi- 
ple, and one of easy application, to lay it 
down as a rule that no one should be con- 
sidered destitute who was in possession of 
rateable property; that, therefore, holders 
of land should not be admissible to relief 
as destitute persons. The necessity of 
parting with the land that was found in- 
sufficient for the support of the occupier, 
would correct the evil of small holdings, 
fur it is unquestionably true that many are 
in destitution from the insutticiency of the 
land they hold to supply them with food; 
but if relief is to be given to these upon 
the condition that in each case no more 
than a quarter of an acre of land be re- 
‘tained, instead of correcting the acknow- 
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ledged evil of minute subdivision, you hold 
out a direct encouragement for it. A man 
may hold three or four acres of land, and 
through misfortune or incapability fall into 
want; if you give him relief only on the 
condition of his alienating his land, he pro- 
bably alienates it; but, if allowed, he will 
prefer subdividing it. There is injustice 
as well as impolicy in the proposed restric- 
tion. Why is the poorest occupier of the 
soil, the tenant labouring to improve an 
acre of bog, to be excluded from relief, 
when the occupier of a quarter of an acre 
of good land is not? The acre of bog may 
be of much less value, and the occupier’s 
need more urgent; but before he can ob- 
tain relief he must go through the process 
of reducing his tenement to one-fourth 
of an acre, parting with the remainder, 
and thereby adding to the pauperism of 
the land before he can make application to 
the relieving officer. With such conse- 
quences to be apprehended, sound policy 
requires that the line should be otherwise 
drawn. Either the judgment of the guar- 
dians should be unfettered, which would 
be dangerous, or the possessors of land or 
other rateable property should be absolutely 
disqualified. To the principle of the second 
clause in the Bill, I do not object; the 
physical wants of the destitute, when the 
workhouse accommodation is insufficient, 
must be otherwise provided for; and, under 
circumstances such as the present, the 
Government should have the power of re- 
quiring, for limited periods, the dispensa- 
tion of such relief in food; but I would 
submit that wherever such cases arise, the 
fact should be looked upon as established, 
that there is a redundancy of population, 
which, with aid from national resources, 
and under Government care, should be 
enabled to emigrate. The fifth section 
appears to be a consequence of the system 
of out-door relief. It will, of necessity, 
interfere with the medical charities, and 
might have been rendered wholly unne- 
cessary, had these been, as recommended 
by your Lordships’ Committee, placed upon 
4 footing of proper efficiency apart from 
the poor law. The next portion of the 
Bill which I shall bring under your Lord- 
ships’ notice is the 11th section, which 
will practically do away with the operation 
of the law of electoral division charge- 
ability. This was a subject much inquired 
into by your Lordships’ Committee of last 
Session; and the result of such inquiry 
was, to confirm the opinions of those who 
were in favour of it, and to alter the opin- 
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ion of one noble Lord, by whom a general 
rate had been advocated. The Committee 
were unanimous in support of the principle 
of the existing law; and observe, that 
‘should it hereafter appear desirable to 
amend this portion of the poor law, it 
should be with a view of maintaining a 
prircipie calculated to create a direct local 
interest in the management of the poor 
rate, and to encourage the profitable em- 
ployment of the poor.’’ The provisions of 
the clause in the Bill are, I think, open to 
much objection, and likely to produce con- 
fusion in the accounts of the union; that, 
however, is a matter of little importance 
compared with the power and encourage- 
ment it would give to the lessors of cabins 
in the suburbs of any town to accumulate 
pauperism in them, which shall be made 
chargeable to the union at large. The 
proposed mode of rating the tithe rent- 
charge, as a separate hereditament, is, I 
think, likely to prove a hardship to the 
owners of such property. Under present 
circumstances, the rate-collector goes to 
the occupiers of the land for the rate. 
Under the proposed enactment, a rate may 
be imposed of 20s. in the pound ; and the 
clergyman, though his rent-charge is in 
arrear, is compelled to pay the rate. This 
is a matter that will, no doubt, receive the 
consideration of the right rev. bench ; the 
more so, as from the zealous devotion of 
the Protestant clergymen of Ireland at the 
present time to the duty of affording relief 
to the famishing poor of Ireland, they are 
precluded from giving attention to their 
own interests as they may be affected 
by this Bill. The 19th Clause of the 
Bill, for increasing the number of ex-officio 
guardians, is one that I confess I am much 
surprised at, and expected, but in vain, to 
have heard from the noble Marquess some 
reasons for its introduction into the Bill 
that might be satisfactory, or likely, in 
some degree, to compensate for the unpo- 
pularity of the step. I beg to observe, 
that although the subject was examined 
into by the Select Committee last year, 
such an alteration of the law was not re- 
commended, neither was it called for, that 
I know, by any part of the Irish public, 
or even by the magistrates themselves. It 
has not even the merit of assimilating the 
measure to the English law, for as if in 
anticipation of a conflict between the elect- 
ed and the ex-officio guardians, and with a 
view to fair play, it is provided, that the 
magistrates must in no ease exceed the 
number of the elected guardians. The 
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reasons given in support of this clause 
are various. Sir G. Grey is reported to 
have said in another place, in reply to Mr. 
J. O’Connell, that under the clause less 
opportunity would be found for the exhibi- 
tion of religious intolerance. The only 
excuse for so unfounded and injurious a 
reflection upon the Irish magistracy, if the 
report that has gone before the public be 
true, is, that the right hon. Gentleman is 
utterly unacquainted with the country for 
which he is legislating. There are un- 
doubtedly to be found in every country 
persons more or less prejudiced and into- 
Jerant ; but I deny that such is the charac- 
teristic of the educated classes in Ireland. 
Party spirit has, indeed, been fostered and 
called into action by bad laws; but that 
persons appointed to the commission of 
peace can, with any truth, be said to act 
in the spirit which the Home Secretary 
supposes, I emphatically deny ; and if he 
were right in his opinion of them, the ma- 
gistrates are most unfit to sit as ex-officio 
members of the boards of guardians. But 
what is the testimony of the Relief Commis- 
sioners, six in number, only one of whom 
was an Irishman, respecting the disposition 
of the gentry of Ireland ?— 
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“Nor could we always apportion the nomina- 
tion between creeds and parties. We consider, 
however, and have found, as far as we can at pre- 
sent judge, that these distinctions have become 
far les essential than was formerly the case, and 
that there is a spirit of social feeling generally 
prevalent now amongst the people of this country, 
that (laying aside exclusive motives) leads them 
anxiously to co-operate with each other for mu- 
tual support and assistance, as members of one 
community, and independent of any partial con- 
siderations.” 


There is, therefore, upon the ground of 
avoiding the exhibition of religious intole- 
rance, no necessity for the enactment. The 
other ground upon which this clause is 
elsewhere recommended, viz., that it will 
afford a more ample representation of pro- 
perty, is, I think, equally untenable. I 
am, I confess, surprised that the authors 
of the Reform Bill should have discovered 
that nomination by the Crown was prefer- 
able to election for the purposes of repre- 
sentation. So far from improving the 
working of the poor law, I think, this 
clause is calculated to interfere with the 
growing confidence of the public in the 
representative character of the boards of 
guardians, and with the beneficial influence 
upon the social condition of the people, 
which might be looked for from the stabi- 
ity of free institutions, There could have 
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been no objection originally to the forma. | 
tion of the boards of “guardians i in Treland | 
upon the English model; ; but now to pm. 
pose an augmentation of ex-officio members 
of those boards, as a better security for 
property, 
elected guardians, who, if they have acted 
unfairly by the proprietors of land, are not 
likely to be improved in their feelings by 
such an alteration of the law as that now 
under consideration. I have now stated 
my principal objections to this Bill. They 
were to have been inferred from the report 
I had the honour of presenting from the 
Committee of Inquiry last Session. They 
were also partly stated in a series of reso. 
lutions to which my name, in common with 


those of several Members of both Houses | 
of Parliament, was subscribed, which was | 


presented to Lord John Russell at the com. 
mencement of the Session. I have heard 
nothing either in the reflections that have 
been made against the so-called Irish party, 
or in favour of the out-door relief system, 
against which the resolutions were mainly 
directed, to make me regret having thus 
announced my opinions. Jad I been in 
London at the time, I should have been 
glad, as hereafter at any time I shall be, 
to discuss with Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment, irrespective of party prepossessions, 
those measures which most immediately 
affect the interests of Ireland. I think 
that by so meeting differences of opinion, 
referable rather to separate political asso- 
ciations than to reason, would often be 
avoided, and that the result would generally 
be a well-understood union in favour of 
measures of real usefulness, instead of that 
division upon nearly every subject, which 
leaves it to be practically decided by those 
who may have neither knowledge nor in- 
terest in the question at issue. Such 
meetings and discussions among Irish 
Members would not be the introduction of 
a party into either Ilouse of Parliament— 
not the establishment of separate interests, 
as between English and Irish, but the 
communication, through the constitutional 
channel of the more immediate representa- 
tives of that portion of the United King- 
dom, of that advice upon Irish questions 
which ought to have weight in their deci- 
sion, and ‘might reasonably be expected to 
produce good results. I regret that the 
meeting T have alluded to, exhibiting as it 
did all “but unanimity of sentiment, did not 
produce more union of action in reference 
tothe Bill upon the Table. I do not think 
the answer of Lord J. Russell to the de- 
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putation that presented the resolutions, af- 
forded any justification for taking a step 
in legislation so condemned by reason and 
experience; nor is it quite fair, without 
notice of such a question, to say, what mea- 
sure do you propose in lieu of what you ob- 
ject to ? It rather argues that due atten- 
tion has not been given to the subject, and 
that very little attention is considered ne- 
cessary. The present poor law of Ireland 
was much condemned at its introduction, 
as the work of a man who, though expe- 
rienced in poor-law matters, had made but 
ashort tour of inquiry in Ireland. It is 
reasonable to ask, upon what inquiry 
has this Bill been founded, and by 
whom it has been framed? It is cer- 
tainly not the production of the Poor 
Law Commissioner for Ireland, for it is 
directly at variance with his opinions 
given in evidence. I know not whether 
it is the production of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland; but if it is, able and respected 
as he is, your Lordships will please to 
look upon it as the work of one who, like 
nearly all his predecessors in that office, 
went over to Ireland a total stranger to 
the country, and ere he could leave the 
precincts of Dublin, must have been called 
upon to propound a law, than which none 
could be proposed more vitally affecting 
the interests of all classes of the popula- 
tion. Whether Mr. Labouchere be the 
author of the Bill or not, one thing may at 
least be observed, viz., that whoever drew 
the Bill up is distinguished by the inde- 
pendence with which he has done so, re- 
gardless of all the inquiries, the facts, and 
dear-bought experience which might and 
ought to have guaranteed Ireland against 
the infliction of such rash legislation. In- 
stead of any deference to such authorities, 
the Bill is characterized by a marked dis- 
regard of them. I think that the reports 
which have of late years been laid before 
the House might have supplied the mate- 
rials of sound legislation; but by this Bill 
it is manifest that, for the purpose of re- 
lieving the mere physical wants of the 
poor, and keeping them at home, the im- 
provement of the moral condition of the 
population has been wholly overlooked. I 
will not trouble your Lordships by entering 
minutely into what might be done for the 
amelioration of Irish pauperism; but one 
object it is most important to keep in view, 
which is, to distinguish between poverty 
and destitution. The Bill before your 
Lordships makes no such distinetion. All 
who are without land, and some who are 
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possessed of land, are qualified to be re- 
lieved under the same law; the labourer, 
the artisan—those who, humble though 
they be, form the largest and most im- 
portant class in the community, are in no 
degree distinguished from the profligate 
and the mendicant; the same rule applies 
to the relief of all: sickness or misfortune, 
according to this Bill, place an industrious 
man and his family upon precisely the 
same level of common destitution and of 
claim to relief as the most loathsome ob- 
jects whom it is still the duty of humanity 
to relieve. I have often urged upon pub- 
lic attention the importance of raising the 
condition of the working classes, and es- 
pecially of the agricultural labourer. This, 
as a first step, can only be done by means 
of a sound system of national education, 
based, as in this country, upon the Word 
of God, and should be followed by other 
measures—by the encouragement of agri- 
cultural improvement, by the suppression 
of mendicancy, and by placing the medical 
charities of the country upon a proper 
footing of efficiency. Were the medical 
institutions supported, as they should be, 
apart from the poor law, there would 
then be afforded to the labouring man, 
when suffering from sickness or accident, 
that out-door relief in medicine and nour- 
ishment which he can receive without any 
fecling of degradation, and which would 
enable him, at the earliest period, to re- 
turn to habits of active independence. 
Having taken up so much of your Lord- 
ships’ time, I will only in conclusion beg of 
you to recollect that if there is a pressure 
upon you to enact a stringent poor law, it 
is not the fault of the Irish people, but of 
the Government and Parliament, that this 
has not been sooner done. In 1842, the 
present law may be said to have first come 
into general operation; its deficiencies were 
then first generally felt, and a meeting of 
gentlemen, headed by the Duke of Lein- 
ster, assembled prior to the Session of 
1843, to pray for immediate inquiry, and 
the placing the law upon an effective foot- 
ing: the Government did not accede to this 
application, but brought in a Bill amend- 
ing the Act in some respects, but leaving 
it in most respects deficient. Repeated 
applications have since been made to Par- 
liament to remedy these defects; but it was 
not till Liverpool and Glasgow began to 
feel the pressure of Irish destitution—it 
was not till they felt themselves aggrieved 
by the visitation of a starving multitude, 
suffering from a calamity ordered by the 
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will of the Almighty, which, by a like de- 
eree, may fall (though God forbid that it 
should!) upon this country in another year, 
and against which no human laws can af- 
ford a guarantee—it is not until these 
wealthy towns feel their interests touched, 
until their case is pleaded, that your Lord- 
ships are called upon and pressed seriously 
to take up the question of poor-law legis- 
lation for Ireland. It is certainly hard 
that these towns should feel, as they have 
done, so much pressure from the immigra- 
tion of Irish poor; but if from their situa- 
tion they are now necessitated to bear 
some portion of the burden of Irish pau- 
perism, it should be recollected that to the 
same cause, viz., their vicinity to the 
shores of Ireland, they owe it that they 
have practically obtained the monopoly of 
the trade between the two countries, and 
become the emporiums of Irish as well as 
of English commerce with the rest of the 
world. Neither have they been altogether 
losers by the distresses of Ireland. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Wicklow) 
has this evening noticed the impulse given 
to the provision trade. I must add that, 
to the shipowners, at least, great must 
have been their gain by the increased emi- 
gration, and the increased prices they have 
lately charged for the passage—greatly 
aggravated have been the sufferings of 
many poor persons by what I must call 
the inhuman act of raising the passage- 
money, when the very existence of many 
families depended upon their realizing pur- 
poses of emigration to a foreign land, in 
preparation for which they had sacrificed 
every resource at home. Thus to take 
advantage of the necessities of the emi- 
grant at such atime as the present, ap- 
pears to me like locking the door of a house 
that is on fire, and preventing the inhabi- | 
tants from escaping. My Lords, I would 
entreat of you to consider in the measure 
before you, not the interest of particular 
English towns, but that of the country to 
which it relates; and I venture to affirm 
that you will thus best consult for the in- 
terest of the empire. Thanking your 
Lordships for the attention with which you 
have heard me, I now beg to move that 
the second reading of this Bill be postponed 
to this day six months. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS consider- 
ed that the only new principle embodied in 
the Bill before their Lordships was, that 
which enabled the Poor Law Commission- | 
ers, under particular emergencies, to em- 
power the boards of guardians to afford 
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out-door relief to the able-bodied pauper 
for certain periods. It had been argued, 
that such a measure as the present would 
inerease the evils of Ireland by causing 
the degradation of the Irish peasantry; 
but, he would ask, was the position of 
the Irish pauper so satisfactory at pre. 
sent that he should dread the effect of 
such a change in his 
he (the Earl of St. Germans) thought 


that this measure would aggravate the 9 
evils of Ireland, he should be the last man 
to give it his support; but he anticipated f 
no such result. He did not approve of in 


discriminate out-door relief; he had wit- 
nessed the injurious effects of that system 
in this country; but it was unfair to argue 
from an abuse against a use. It was not 
at all probable that the Poor Law Com. 
missioners would set aside the workhouse 
test, and direct out-door relief to be given 
indiscriminately. Reference had been made 
on a former evening to the very able re. 
port prepared by the Commission of Poor 
Inquiry of 1836, of which the most rev. 
Prelate opposite (the Archbishop of Dublin) 
was a member; and he remembered that a 
noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) had expressed 
his condemnation of this measure, because 
it was one which, it was said, had been 
thoroughly considered by that Commission, 
and pronounced to be inapplicable to Ire- 
land. Now, he had looked through the 
report, and could find nothing to justify the 
interpretation which the noble Lord put 
upon it. If the report in question were 
worth anything as an authority, it rather 
made in favour of the Bill under considera- 
tion; at least, it was as good authority 
against the workhouse system as against 4 
system of qualified out-door relief. After 
giving the subject the best consideration in 
his power, he had come to the conclusion 
that the measure would have a beneficial 
effect upon Ireland. It would tend mate- 
rially to diminish the monstrous competi- 
tion for land in Ireland, which was at the 
bottom of all the evils of that country. 
The poor people now felt they were with- 
out any resource whatsoever, and that the 
possession of a plot of ground was their 
sole protection from want and destitution; 
they consequently clung to the possession 
of the land with the most reckless tenacity; 
and he (the Earl of St. Germans) was under 
the impression that this measure would 
have the effect of inducing the owners and 
oecupiers of land to find profitable occupa- 
tion for the people. There was nothing 
novel in these views; for so long ago as 
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the year 1835, it was minutely inquired 
into by the Committee of which Mr. Lynch 
was chairman; and he (the Earl of St. 
Germans) begged to call the attention of 
their Lordships to the evidence of Mr. 
Griffith on the subject. It appeared that 
a great deal of waste land was now in pro- 
eess of reclamation: he was happy to 
think that a great deal of profitable em- 
ployment would be afforded; and it was to 
be hoped that the people would be convert- 
ed from miserable cottiers into prosperous 
and independent labourers. To bring about 
that happy result, must, of course, be the 
work of time. It was impossible to do it 
at once; and one of the main grounds on 
which he based his support of the present 
Bill was, that it was a measure calculated 
to provide against the miseries which, in 
all probability, would attend upon the 
transition state. The time had now come 
that the property of Ireland ought to be 
made applicable to the support of the des- 
titution of Ireland. Was that the case at 
present? Let them now see what was 
the whole amount that was so applied. 
The amount of the poor rate for the year 
ending December, 1845, was 298,0001.; 
and for the year, up to 31st of December, 
1846, 426,816/. That was the whole 
annual expense to which the property of 
Ireland was at present liable in respect of 
the poor law; and if he assumed the value 
of the property assessed to the relief of 
the poor in Ireland at 16,000.000/. — 
though he dare say the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Monteagle) would hardly concede 
that point—he would scarcely allow that 
the actual value of the property rated for 
the poor in Ireland was so much; but if 
the noble Lord referred to the report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners in 1843, he 
would find the whole value of the property 
rated for the relief of the poor to be 
13,200,0007. and odd pounds. That, as 
he (Earl St. Germans) believed, was as- 
sumed to be 20 per cent below the real 
value; but he would take it to be 
13,200,000. Suppose the total amount 
of rate to be 426,000/., and the value of 
the property assessed to be 13,200,000/., 
that would give about 74d. in the pound as 
the charge to which property was liable in 
Ireland for the relief of the poor; and if 
the estimate of the supposed real value of 
the property were taken, the assessment 
would be reduced to 64d. in the pound. It 
might be said, that large sums were raised 
by voluntary subscription for the medical 
relief of the poor. He wished to state the 
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case as favourably as he possibly could, 
and he would therefore mention the sums 
paid for the support of infirmaries, dispen- 
saries, and fever hospitals. In 1839 (the 
last year for which there were any returns 
on the subject), the assessment for infir- 
maries in Ireland was 25,2521., and the 
private subscriptions were 4,3051., making 
together 29,5571. ; for dispensaries the 
assessment was 34,000I., and the private 
subscriptions 34,0001.; for fever hospitals 
the Parliamentary grant was 22,0001., 
and the subscriptions 7,000/. These sums 
made a total of 126,000 and some odd 
hundreds of pounds; and adding that latter 
sum to the amount raised for the direct 
relicf of the poor, and supposing that the 
property of Ireland was not under-estimated 
at 13,000,000/., it would appear that the 
extent to which the landowners and land 
occupiers in Ireland were burdened on ac- 
count of the poor was only 93d. in the 
pound. There was a wide margin between 
that and confiscation. As to the working 
of the present measure, he had come to 
the conclusion that there was no disposi- 
tion to extravagance on the part of boards 
of guardians; he rather thought they were 
inclined to be parsimonious and sparing in 
doling out relief to the poor; and he did not 
think there was any danger to be appre- 
hended from the exercise of too much libe- 
rality on the part of those bodies; but, 
supposing that they were inclined to be 
extravagant, they could be controlled and 
restricted by the central authority, the 
Poor Law Commissioners; but he thought 
they would not allow any extravagant ex- 
penditure of the funds committed to their 
care. It should be recollected, that a por- 
tion of the charge must come out of their 
own pockets, and if they indulged in ex- 
travagance, it would be partly at their own 
expense. He would now look how the 
measure was likely to work practically. He 
believed the workhouse test was absolutely 
necessary for the efficient working of the 
poor-law system; and he could never bring 
himself to believe that it would be set aside 
by the Poor Law Commissioners. With 
regard to the clause having reference to 
the election of ex-officio guardians, what 
he was about to say was this—that the 
election of ex-oficio guardians should, if 
possible, be avoided. For his own part he 
should not object individually to the intro- 
duction of all magistrates into the boards 
of guardians as in England; but there was 
a difference between the circumstances of 
England and Ireland in this respect; the 
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unions in Ireland were of much larger! He begged to express his earnest hope that 


size; and there was a much larger | their Lordships would not agree to a | 


number of justices resident in those | Amendment to which it was perhaps some. 
unions. He happened to have a return, what irregular then to advert; but which 
from which it appeared, that in nine | he believed it was intended to propose in 
unions the number of ex-officio guardians | Committee, on the subject of the payment 
would exceed—if all justices were to be! of the rate, because he believed that the 
made ex-officio guardians—the number | success of that Amendment would be en. 


of elected guardians. He did not think | tirely fatal to the operation of the Bill. He 


there would be any harm in that. He | was quite aware it might be said, that all 


thought they would use their influence very | the rates and burdens came out of the land 
properly; but, as the noble Marquess had | eventually; but the Irish small farmer did 
said in the course of his speech, they must not understand this. The fact was, that 
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consider the feelings and prejudices of | the cases of England and Ireland were in | 


the people, and they should not close | this respect, as in many others, very dif. 
their ears against the expression of the| ferent. In England there was not the 
general feeling of the great body of the | same competition for land as in Ireland. In 
people. His noble Friend had said, there | this country, if a tenant found he could not 
was a strong feeling on the subject; and he | pay the taxes and rent, and leave a reason. 
would suggest to the noble Marquess that | able profit for himself, he would look fora 
it might be better to provide that all jus- | farm in a different part of the country; but 
tices should be ex-officio members of the in Ireland land was a necessary of life, 
board of guardians, provided that in those , A man must have land or starve. Such 
particular cases where the number of the | was the disposition of the people of Ireland 
ex-officio guardians should exceed the num-} to acquire land that they would promise 
ber of the elected guardians, then that the | any rent. He did not mean to say that 
Poor Law Commissioners should take mea- | the Irish landlords charged exorbitant 
sures to increase the number of elected | rents ;-but unquestionably the land was 
guardians. He should next refer to the! generally let according to the system 
9th Clause of the Bill, which enacted, that | known by the name of ‘‘cant,’’ a sort of 
occupiers of more than a quarter of an acre ; auction, by which they took the chance of 
of land should not be deemed to he desti- | getting as much rent as possible. He (Lord 
tute. The effect of that clause would be, | St. Germans) was of opinion, that the prae- 
to put the people in a worse position than | tical effect of such an Amendment as he 
they were in at present. Under the exist- | understood was to be proposed, would be 
ing law, if a man in the occupation of land | to throw the burden of the rate not merely 
met with an accident, or was out of em- | nominally, but really on the tenant—at all 
ployment, the guardians might give him | events the tenant would think so, and the re- 
relief; but under the clause now proposed, | sult would be anutter impossibility of colleet- 
however great might be his necessities, if | ing the rate; and, therefore, such an Amend- 
he was in occupation of more than a quarter | ment as the one to which he referred ought 
of an acre of land, it would be quite incom- | not to be inserted in the Bill. He would not 
petent for them to grant him relief. It | trespass further on their Lordships’ atten- 
was perfectly true, that in England the | tion; but would conclude with expressing 4 
board of guardians had a right to eall on | hope that they would agrce to the present 
any person having property and applying | measure, taking it as the noble Marquess 
for relief, to give up that property; but | had introduced it—as ancillary to other 
that right was not enforced in all cases; | measures which had been introduced by 
and he (Earl St. Germans) would be in- | Her Majesty’ s Government, and which it 
clined to leave the matter in rs as in | | was their intention to introduce for the 
England to the discretion of the board | better cultivation of the Irish soil, and the 
of guardians. He hardly thought they | 


| general improvement of the country. If, 
would give a man relief if they conceived | ‘however, their Lordships were irrecon- 
he could pay his way; and he ‘called their | cilably hostile to the measure, it would, 

Lordships’ attention to this clause for the | his opinion, be very much better that the 
purpose of expressing his conviction that | should reject it at once openly and man- 
the clause should be omitted; that it should | fully, because of the principle it contained, 
be left to the discretion of the board of, than that they should emasculate it by 
guardians to grant or withhold relief, under | adopting amendments which would destroy 


the circumstances, as they thought proper. | its effects, 
| 
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Lorv MONTEAGLE said, he always 
listened to his noble Friend (the Earl of 
St, Germans) with great pleasure. He 
uniformly spoke with great clearness and 
effect; but he (Lord Monteagle) had never 
beard him with so much surprise as on the 
present occasion. His noble Friend, after 
naving a full opportunity of looking into 
the various authorities on this question, 
had come down to that House, and sought 
to controvert the authorities which he (Lord 
Monteagle) on a former occasion relied on 
asunfavourable to the out-door system, by 
quoting a passage from the report of the 
(iommission of which the most rev. Pre- 
late on the right of the Chancellor was a 
member, and which was generally known 
as the Archbishop of Dublin’s Report. If 
ever there was a document to which the 
opponents of the out-door system might 
confidently appeal as entirely substantiating 
their position, and entirely disproving the 
necessity and desirability of that system, 
the report in question was that docu- 
ment, 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS would 


save his noble Friend the expenditure of 


{ Aprit 29} 





much unnecessary energy, and their Lord- 
ships the waste of some time by a single | 
word in explanation. What he had said, | 
or at least what he had intended to convey, 

was simply this, that the report of the | 
Commission with which the Archbishop of | 
Dublin was connected, made as strongly | 
against the workhouse system as against | 
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which it was expressly stated that their 
Lordships’ opinions on the question were in 
entire consonance and conformity with the 
evidence and authorities which were relied 
on by the opponents of that system. The 
noble Earl was himself a member of the 
Commission from whom that report ema- 
nated, and a party to the declaration 
against out-door relief. Now, he would 
wish to ask the noble Lord one question, 
which was this—whether he thought that 
the report in question was fairly suscep- 
tible of any other interpretation than that 
which he (Lord Monteagle) put upon it. 
The Eanrt of ST. GERMANS, having 
been so directly challenged, would say a 
few words in reply and in explanation. 
The passages in the report alluded to, were 
undoubtedly to be found there; but they 
were the production of the noble Lord him- 
self (Lord Monteagle), and the report was 
drawn up at the close of a long, weari- 
some, and laborious Session, in the presence 
of but few Irish Peers, and of no English 
Peer but himself. He might dilate on the 
inconvenience and almost tlie impractica- 
bility of offering an opposition at such a 
period and under such circumstances; but 
on this he would not dwell. He would con- 
tent himself with observing, that the unex- 
ampled emergency and pressure which 
made the present measure necessary, had 
no existence at that time; and he accord- 
ingly had not felt himself called upon to 
moot a question of such gravity and im- 





the out-door system. This being so, he | portance, on his own single authority, by 
had expressed it as his opinion that it was | then bringing forward a counter-resolution 
seareely fair for the noble Lord to rely for | declaratory of the necessity of out-door re- 
the substantiation of his position on that! lief. It was his noble Friend who had en- 
report; he could not admit its authority in| grafted that opinion on the report; and he 
the one case, and reject it in the other. (the Earl of St. Germans) therefore left it 
Lord MONTEAGLE had still to express | to their Lordships to say whether there 
his surprise that the noble Earl should have | was any greater weight to be attached to 
cited passages from the report in question | that passage in the report, than to a 
for the purpose of showing that a principle | speech of his noble Friend in that House. 
of out-door relief was inculeated in that do-| Lorp MONTEAGLE thought that his 
cument, whereas the very reverse was the | position was now made still stronger than 
fact. Ifa decisive and unqualified denun- | before, for he had now the admission that 
ciation of the out-door system was to be| the noble Lord, who had claimed the dis- 
looked for anywhere on earth, he should| tinction of standing alone as the re- 


say that it ought to be sought in the pages 
of that report. But the noble Earl, though 
he had endeavoured to deal with several of 
the authorities which he (Lord Monteagle) | 
had adduced on a former occasion, had to- 
tally omitted to allude to one authority— 
the last of all in point of date, and perhaps | 
the most remarkable of all—namely, the | 
report of their Lordships last year on the 
question of out-door relief—a report in 





presentative of all England in the Com- 
mittee, in that authoritative character had 
not hesitated to give his sanction to a 
report condemnatory of out-door relief, 
which report had been agreed to on full 
deliberation. Most assuredly the report 
had not taken any of their Lordships by 
surprise; on the contrary, it had been 
printed and reprinted and circulated before 
adoption; nor had he until that night 
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heard from the noble Lord a single word 
symptomatic of doubt or distrust as to the 
opinion to which he had made himself 
voluntarily a party. The noble Lord 
pleaded, in justification of the present mea- 
sure, and in defence of his change of opin- 
ion, his support of the fact that the 
pressure and emergency with which the 
country was most unhappily afflicted, had 
no existence when the report was adopted. 
No doubt it was so; but that constituted 
one of his (Lord Monteagle’s) main objec- 
tions to the Bill: he protested against their 
Lordships legislating permanently in a spe- 
cial emergency. If they were justifiable 
in taking this course, the noble Earl (Earl 
St. Germans’) justification would be quite 
admissible. But he denied that under the 
pressure of a temporary emergency it was 
competent or discreet for them to decide on 
the case of Ireland, or to adopt a perma- 
nent system of legislation on the most diffi- 
cult of all questions, the support of pauper- 
ism. He had given his cordial assent to 
the Temporary Relief Bill, because, as its 
name implied, it was designed to meet a 
temporary evil; but if they were about to 
make their permanent legislation depen- 
dent, not on those principles to which both 
science and experience taught them to look 
for the security and well-being of society, 
but on impulses derived from an emergency 
the greatest and strangest that had ever 
existed in the history of the civilized world, 
and from a social state disorganized and 
anomalous—if they were to frame their le- 
gislation in reference to such an emer- 
gency, and overrule the resolution they had 
adopted when there was a greater calmness 
and absence of excitement than at present 
—they would run the hazard of passing very 
bad laws. If there was an insurrection in 
the land which endangered the public peace, 

and rendered the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, and the enactment of other mea- 
sures of repression or punishment neces- 
sary, wou'd that, he asked, be a proper 
period in which to devise laws to affect 
permanently the liberty of the subject? 

He willingly admitted the ability of the 

speech made by the noble Marquess who 

introduced the Bill; but it was worthy of 
remark, that all his arguments in defence 

of the measure were founded on the present 

emergency; not one argument was adduced 

to defend the measure as proposed. The 

argument of his noble Friend the President 

of the Council seemed throughout to admit 

that it could not be rational that legislation 

devised for the purpose of meeting a tem- 


{LORDS} 
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porary emergency ought to be of a per. 
manent character. He would not noy 
anticipate the discussion in Committee; but 
he thought it as well to notify to their 
Lordships, that, in conformity with this 
principle, it was his intention to propose in 
Committee to limit the duration of the pre. 
sent measure. He would endeavour ty 
convince the House that such a course was 
just and expedient; and he would take the 
sense of their Lordships on it. For the 
present it was scarcely necessary that he 
should do more than call their Lordships’ 
attention to this fact, that although ing 
previous debate he had shown that the 
whole current of authorities, from the time 
of the Union to the present hour, were on 
his side of the question, neither at that 
time nor on the present occasion had 
even a shadow of an authority been adduced 
against him. It should also be remember. 
ed that the Legislature was at this moment 
in a very peculiar position. Rumour as- 
signed but a brief duration to the present 
Parliament. With that, however, it might 
be said, perhaps, that the House of Lords 
had nothing to do: his motive for alluding 
to it was for the purpose of declaring his 
unqualified conviction, that if they were at 
the beginning of the Session, and had 
months before them, he could adduce in 
favour of his position an authority even 
more conclusive than all the reports and 
evidence he had hitherto pressed into his 
service. He could have appealed in that 
case to the conelusive authority of experi- 
ence. Parliament had passed a Bill for the 
temporary relief of the people of Ireland, 
which to a certain degree contained the same 
principle of danger which was unhappily to 
be found in the present measure. To the 
temporary measure, neither he nor those 
who felt with him had offered any objection; 
they had been ready to run any risk; they 
had been ready to make any sacrifice; and 
to place at the disposal of the public under 
that measure the property which they held, 
admitting that their property was held by 
them not merely as proprietors, but, as 
trustees for the public good. That Act, 
passed as it was to meet a temporary 
emergency, would soon furnish experience 
of the working of the system of out-door 
relief. It would have afforded him u- 
affected pleasure, and would have relieved 
his mind from great uncertainty, if it had 
been possible for the noble Marquess to 
have declared that from the good working 
of the temporary measure, the Government 
were confidently assured that the operation 
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of the permanent measure now under dis- 
cussion would be found to be salutary and 
beneficial. On this subject, however, his 
noble Friend had been ominously silent ; 
and as no documentary evidence was fur- 
nished, any effectual reference to experi- 
ence was, at present, out of the question. 
They could only refer to the opinions of 


’ those who were the best possible authorities 


on such subjects, and their opinions would 
be found to be uniformly adverse to the 
out-door system. Neither was English 
experience a very safe guide—at least, 
without much caution. The condition and 
circumstances of both countries were so 
essentially different, that it would be most 
irrational to assume that it was always wise 
to apply the same measure of legislation to 
both. Of 130 unions in Ireland, 19 varied 
in extent from 250,000 to 500,000 square 
acres, and 111 unions only were below the 
lowest of those numbers; whereas in Eng- 
land there were only two unions out of 600 
which exceeded in extent 250,000 acres, 
while 582 were below that average. How, 
then, could they believe that the workhouse 
test would work equally in the two coun- 
tries, where not only the state of society, 
but the order of things, were so essentially 
dissimilar? Without an immense addition 
to the number of workhouses in Ireland, 
itwould become imperative to give out-door 
relief almost universally, if any relief at all 
were given. Under these circumstances, 
even if Parliament were introducing the 
proposed system of poor-law administration 
for the first time, without any disturbing 
causes arising out of the widely-spread 
distress, and the still more widely-spread 
relief works, they would have great diffi- 
culties to surmount; and he asked those 
who were most conversant with the ope- 
ration of the English poor law, how it 
would be possible, even in England, with 
the advanced state of society in this coun- 
try, that with such difficulties they could 
expect such a measure to succeed? How 
could the poor laws be administered in the 
workhouse ten, twenty, thirty, and forty 
miles from parts of the union ? How could 
guardians fulfil their duties? In England, 
there were 600 workhouses, for a popu- 
lation of 16,000,000. In Ireland, for a 
population of 8,000,000, the workhouses 
were but 130. But there were other 
difficulties which would arise. The noble 


Marquess assumed that the manner in 
which the law under this Bill would be admi- 
istered, would be the ‘wisest, discreetest, 
best”—that few would ask for relief who 
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had not a title to receive it—and that all 
who had such title would be rejected. He 
(Lord Monteagle) very much doubted this. 
Destitution would, no doubt, too often 
arise; but the excuse of destitution would 
never be wanting. As for the relieving 
officer, he believed it would be found that 
that personage would be wholly unable to 
do justice to the intentions of the Legis- 
lature. Let them look to the distance 
between the workhouses, and to the im- 
mense size of the unions, and to the fact 
that it was only proposed to appoint one 
single relieving officer in a union, and they 
would see reason to think that it would be 
impossible that the caution necessary for 
the administration of relief could be exer- 
cised. How could one solitary relieving 
officer, stationed in a remote part of Ire- 
land, and subject to the popular influences 
by which he would be surrounded, be 
safely entrusted with powers such as this 
measure proposed to confer upon him ? 
Could he exercise them freely? Could he 
administer them with personal safety ? 
Did they think that any insurance office 
could be found to insure his life for a 
week, if he performed his duty? If there 
were no other objection, the vesting in a 
single officer these extraordinary powers, 
would render the Bill totally impracticable, 
and highly dangerous to the peace or the 
property of Ireland. He felt, too, that 
there would be the greatest difficulty in 
the selection of these very responsible offi- 
cers under any arrangement that might 
be made; but it would be better to 
have them selected by an impartial Go- 
vernment than by the guardians of the 
unions. Then with respect to the work- 
house accommodation. They had work- 
house accommodation in Ireland at the 
present moment for 110,000 persons ; but 
there were at present 120,000, or rather 
more, obtaining relief in those workhouses. 
How, then, were they to bring the work- 
house test into operation? It was said some 
of the present inmates must be removed. 
How was this to be effected? Of these 
110,000, upwards of 50,000 were children. 
Could these children be removed? That 
could not be done without depriving them 
of the education they were receiving 
there; and, generally speaking, the work- 
house education in Ireland was going on 
remarkably well. Again, it was said that 
the Board of Works was giving employ- 
ment on a great scale, 500,000 or 600,000 
being engaged on the roads and drainages; 
but there was a period beyond which that 
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employment could not be given; and when 
that period of the reduction of labourers 
arrived, they would have a flood of paupers 
to be relieved in the workhouses. The 
workhouses would be choked up, the work- 
house test would cease, out-door relief with- 
out any test at all would be the alterna- 
tive, and ruin to property and the degrada- 
tion of the people the inevitable result. 
Therefore, he considered that the work- 
house test in this Bill was a mere fallacy. 
His noble Friend had informed the House 
that this Bill was to be accompanied by a 
measure for the suppression of vagrancy. 
That would be found a very difficult sub- 
ject. He rejoiced, however, that the Go- 
vernment had considered it; but he took 
the liberty of stating to the Government, 
that they would find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to root out mendicancy from the 
rural districts of Ireland; they could not 
root out of the Irish heart that which was 
cherished, not only as a natural sympathy, 
but as a part of their religion, namely, that 
the administration of alms to the destitute 
was a moral and religious duty. But it 
might, perhaps, be said, that the people 
would be satisfied in this respect with pay- 
ing their poor-rates; and that if they paid 
their rates they would think that was satis- 
fying this duty. But this argument, too, 
was inapplicable; for it must be borne in 
mind that the great mass of occupiers of 
land in Ireland were exempt from all pay- 
ment of rates, and therefore they could 
not set off rates to which they did not 
contribute, to excuse the non-compliance 
with an obligation which they felt it to be 
a duty to perform. Very few persons were 
aware of the amount of charity that was 
displayed in Ireland. He believed that 
very large amounts were collected for cha- 
ritable purposes in the towns of that coun- 
try; and, speaking of Dublin, which he 
mentioned the more readily because he 
was totally unconnected with it, he be- 
lieved their Lordships would find that there 
was far more collected there, in proportion 
to its size and its wealth, for charitable 
purposes in connexion with religious duties 
and with education, than in any other city 
of the empire. If their Lordships were to 
be led away by the statement of his noble 
Friend (Earl St. Germans), they would 
have a most erroneous as well as a most 
miserable idea of the charities in Ireland. 
The Earu of ST. GERMANS spoke 
only of the legal burdens of the land. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE: But what were 
the legal burdens? They were then speak- 
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ing of what was done for the relief of dis. 
tress in Ireland; and if it were found that 


that consisted of voluntary relief in the [ 


shape of charity, it was entitled to be con. 
sidered a charge and burden on the land, 
Were their charities to be the less consid. 
ered because they were spontaneous, and 
not the result of coercive laws? With re. 
gard to what had been called the confis. 
eation of Irish property, although he con. 
tended that this Bill would very seriously 
affect the interests of property in that 


country, yet he was willing to treat that | 


question as a secondary argument, pro- 


vided it could be shown that this measure | 


was a safe and judicious mode of adminis. 


tering permanent relief in Ireland. If f 


the Bi] would tend to improve the moral 
and physical condition of the people—if it 
would open up new sources of industry— 
then he would admit that the money 
charge on land was the least part of the 
question. However, this much he must 
observe, in passing, that the argument re- 
specting confiscation, though he would 
treat it as secondary ard subordinate, was 
by no means undeserving of serious con- 
sideration. The noble Lord had talked 
glibly upon that subject; he had antici. 
pated as a benefit a large change of pro- 
perty, and the passing of estates into new 
hands. But he (Lord Monteagle) would 
respectfully warn their Lordships, that this 
was not always an easy or a safe process. 
They could not abruptly tear asunder all 
the connexions that had existed for a long 
series of years in an old country, and at- 
tempt to rejoin them by artificial means, 
without running some hazard to the safety 
of the framework of society itself. The 
noble Marquess who opened the present de- 
bate, had expressed a hope that this mea- 
sure would be the means of substituting the 
plough for the spade in the cultivation of 
the land in Ireland. But what would be 
the effect of such a change? It might in- 
crease the gross amount of the produce; 
but it would not increase the demand for 
agricultural labour. It might benefit the 
landlords; but there never was a greater 
fallacy than to contend that an improved 
system of agriculture would give the ter 
ant-farmers greater power to employ |a- 
bourers. More than double the number of 
agricultural labourers were employed in 
Ireland than in England ; yet it was well 
known that agriculture—improved agricul- 
ture—would lessen, not augment, the de- 
mand for labour. This Bill would not 
increase that demand. It was against all 
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facts and experience to entertain such an 
expectation. He had already addressed | 


their Lordships on the injustice of the pro- 

sition for extending the area of taxation 
from the electoral district to the union, 
when the rate in any town district should 
amount to 2s. 6d. This was intended to 
operate as a benefit to the towns by pre- 
venting paupers from crowding into them 
from the surrounding agricultural dis- 
tricts; but the effect, in his opinion, would 
be the very reverse. It would operate as a 
bounty on settling in towns. The proposal 
in this Bill was, that when the rate in the 
towns exceeded 2s. 6d., the excess should 
be levied generally upon the union. He 
would briefly show the danger with which 
the plan was pregnant; for his belief was, 
that it would, on the contrary, whilst it 
injured the rural districts, have a ten- 
dency to cause a large influx of pauperism 
into the towns. There was no person 
who had travelled through the towns of 
Ireland, who had not been struck with the 
long lines of cabins and hovels that were 
erected in their immediate vicinity. Now, 
if the owners of these cabins and hovels 
could make their poor tenants the recipi- 
ents of out-door relief, out of which they 
might be able to pay their rent, was it not 
obvious that a facility would be afforded to 
those landlords who had a larger inter- 
est in receiving rents to their interest in 
keeping down the amount of the rates ? 
A capitalist might expend 1,000J. in the 
purchase of a piece of land near a town; 
he might build upon it; his tenants might 
become recipients of the poor rates; which, 
according to this Bill, would fall not ex- 
clusively upon the town, but upon persons 
living twenty and thirty miles from the 
town, so soon as it happened that the rate 
amounted to more than 2s. 6d., because 
the excess of the rate would then fall upon 
the union at large. There would have 
been more reason to have enacted that 
the rate in the first instance should fall 
upon the union at large; but that, if there 
Were an excess of pauperism in any parti- 
cular part of the union, the burden of that 
exeess should fall upon that particular lo- 
eality. This would afford a motive for eco- 
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nomy. It was said that this Bill would have 
the effect of preventing the immigration of | 
Trish paupers into England. There was, | 
in his mind, no delusion greater than that 

of attributing any such effect to the mea- | 
sure. Yet he could trace the origin of | 
the Act, by much of the support it re- | 
ceived, to this most fallacious expectation. 
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He did not attribute this selfishness to the 
House he was addressing. He would not 
attribute to their Lordships a cisposition 
to do wrong to Ireland, in order to gain a 
possible good for themselves. Their na- 
ture would revolt at it; but undoubtedly 
there were some persons who were not 
guided by so high and generous a feeling 
as that which he presumed actuated their 
Lordships; and he certainly believed, from 
what he had read and heard, that not a de- 
sire to relieve Irish poverty, but the desire 
to check Irish immigration into England, 
was one of the chief motives with many 
for supporting out-door relief. That was 
not very generous, but it was likewise most 
unwise and illogical. Out-door relief could 
not have the effect of checking immigra- 
tion into England, unless it raised the rate 
of wages in Ireland; but all experience had 
proved that the effect of out-door relief was 
to lower the rate of wages; if so, then the 
effect of a rate levied for out-door relief, 
instead of checking immigration, would be 
to increase it in the proportion that the 
rate of wages was lowered by its opera- 
tion. For this statement he had ample 
authority. He had the authority of the 
experience of England. Where were 
wages lowest? In the southern, and some 
of the eastern counties. Where was the 
out-door relief of the able-bodied carried to 
the greatest excess? In those very dis- 
tricts. Where were wages highest? In 
the north, where no such abuse prevailed. 
In addition to this, he had the testimony 
of practical and enlightened men, as he 
would show to their Lordships by reading 
a passage from the evidence given in 1830, 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons upon this subject. The noble Lord 
here read the following extract :— 

** J, Musgrave, Esq., gave evidence—‘ Under a 
compulsory system of relief the immigration of 
Irish paupers into England would be increased, 
because many labourers who are now induced to 
remain at home in order to support their rela- 
tives, would be inclined to come over to Eng- 
land, where there is so great a difference of 
wages: as long as the difference of wages exists, 
there will be great inducement to labourers to 
come over.’ 

“The right hon. A. Blake said—‘I have no 
doubt that a system of compulsory relief will 
augment the number of Irish labourers who come 
over to England. If the Irish found that their 
poorer relations who depended on them for 


| Support were sure of being provided for with- 


out their aid, they would feel less difficulty in 
seeking, as the phrase is, their fortune in Eng- 
land.’ 

“ The late Mr. Eusor testified that— A provi- 
sion for families would be a husband to that 
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family whilst the labourer was abroad, and there- 
fore he would soon be liberated to pass abroad.’ 

“ General Bourke said—* If a system of assess- 
ment for the poor had the effect of lowering 
wages, as I conceive it would, the motive to im- 
migration would be still stronger than at present, 
by making the difference of wages still more to 
the disadvantage of Ireland.’ 

“Mr. J. R. M‘Culloch was asked—‘ How do 
you think the introduction of poor laws into Ire- 
land would act on the immigration of the Irish 
poor into England? And his answer was, ‘I 
should think it would rather increase the importa- 
tion of them into England.’” 





If, then, any reliance was to be placed 
upon either general principles or upon au- 
thority, it was perfectly clear that what- 
ever might be the other effects to be 
produced by this Bill, it was absurd to 
suppose that it would prevent the im- 
migration of the Irish poor into England. 
He belonged to a much-reviled class, the 
landlords of Ireland; but he might say 
truly that the Legislature of Great Britain 
and of Ireland, and indeed the Legislature 
of the United Kingdom, were as much ob- 
noxious to reproach as the landlords of 
Ireland. He was unwilling, however, to 
open that chapter, and to describe the vi- 
cious and selfish legislation of past times. 
It was not the burdens they were called 
upon to bear of which the landlords of 
Ireland complained; he, for one, and most 
of those he was acquainted with, not only 
thought they ought to bear burdens for the 
benefit of others, but were ready and will- 
ing to bear them. His objection to this 
poor law was not directed or limited to the 
amount of burden this impolitic Bill would 
east upon the landlords of Ireland, but to 
the still more impolitic and mischievous 
appropriation of the fund which it was in- 
tended to levy upon Irish property. No- 
body objected to a tax for the relief of the 
poor, who were impotent and unable to 
support themselves, and who had not per- 
sons bound to support them. No one ob- 
jected to the most lavish expenditure for 
the support of medical charities. No one 
objected to contribute to the maintenance 
of lunatic asylums. Above all, he thought 
that a tax for the education of the people 
might be considered a fair burden upon 
the land. Their Lordships had been told 


by Her Majesty’s Government that it 
was intended to educate the people in 
their proper pursuit, that of agriculture. 
If Parliament had thought of this be- 
fore, their Lordships would not have 
seen what had taken place in Ireland, 
where the schemes of landlords for the 
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improvement of their estates had been ep. 
tirely frustrated by the ignorance of their 
tenants. But the Government ought t 
have gone further than they had done by 
this Bill, and have devised a system of 
emigration. Without the aid of a large 
and well-considered system of emigration, 
it was vain to hope to deal with the cala. 
mities of Ireland. He would bring this 
proposition distinctly before Parliament at 
a future time; but, in the meanwhile, he 
gave notice of his intention, in Committee, 
to urge two propositions, of which he had 
given notice: one for the omission of the 
clauses of the Bill which introduced the 
principle of giving out-door relief to the 
able-bodied ; the other, which had been 
practically supported by the arguments of 
the noble Marquess—a clause limiting the 
direction of a Bill which was admitted by 
its Mover to be founded, not on permanent, 
but upon temporary and partial causes. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS wished 
to correct a misrepresentation which had 
been made of his statements; he was speak. 
ing simply in reference to the apprehended 
effect of this measure upon the value of 
landed property in Ireland. The actual 
amount of legal charge upon that land at 
the present moment he had showed to be 
only 73d. in the pound. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
hoped that his noble Friend (Lord Mont. 
eagle) would not expect him on that ocea- 
sion to enter upon the subject of emigration 
or medical charities. He was glad to hear 
him speak so strongly in favour of improv- 
ing the system of agriculture in Ireland, 
and supplying the farmers of that country 
with better agricultural instruction; but he 
had heard him with the utmost astonish- 
ment in an earlier part of his speech say 
that the introduction of an improved sys- 
tem of agriculture, instead of enabling the 
farmer to employ more men, would actu. 
ally give employment to fewer. Why, did 
not every one know that, wherever they 
increased the resources and wealth of the 
country, they necessarily caused an it 
crease in the means of employment of the 
people? They were compelled, under such 
circumstances, to give increased employ- 
ment to the people, not only by direct but 
by indirect means also. The great argu- 
ment of his noble Friend against out-door 
relief was made on a comparison with the 
state of things in England; but had he 
compared this Bill at the same time with 
the poor law that existed in this country, 
the comparison would have been much 
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fairer. The noble Lord had frequently, 
in the course of his speech, laid much 
stress upon the question of the unions to 
be created under the Bill, and the extent 
of poor whom they would have to relieve ; 
but he appeared to forget that by the 20th 
clause, it was provided that, wherever it 
was found necessary, the unions might be 
altered, so as to meet the exigencies of the 
case. However, such questions were more 
fit to be discussed when the Bill had reach- 
ed Committee. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Clancarty) opposed the Bill because it 


' would impose a national tax upon Ireland; 


and yet in a very few minutes afterwards 
he said that he should have no objection 
tosee a national rate imposed upon Ireland 
in cases of emergency; that where in par- 
ticular parts of Ireland the amount of pau- 
perism became excessive, it was but fair 
that from the general funds of the State 
there should be supplied the necessary sum 
to relieve that distress. His noble Friend 
had, in his opposition to this measure, reli- 
ed very much on the report which had been 
recently issued by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of Ireland. 
Now, he (theMarquess of Clanricarde) en- 
tirely agreed with the recommendations in 
that report; and he was glad to know that 
they had the support of the right rev. Pre- 
late who then sat upon the woolsack (the 
Archbishop of Dublin) in proposing this 
measure. In the twenty-fifth page of the 
report which had been so often alluded to, 
there was a paragraph which ended by re- 
commending that out-door relief should be 
given to the aged and infirm, to helpless 
widows, to young children and females, and 
also to casual destitution. And what did 
they propose by this Bill? Out-door re- 
lief to the destitute and infirm. His noble 
Friend, in alluding to the principle of out- 
door relief, had spoken as if out-door relief 
to all persons was to be given under this 
Bill; whereas it was only under certain 
cireumstances that the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners would allow the guardians to afford 
relief for a certain time to distressed appli- 
cants. His noble Friend had said that the 
destitute condition of Ireland could not 
continue—that it would increase in misery ; 
then if that were so, he would ask their 
Lordships whether it was not of the utmost 


| importance that the effort proposed by this 


Bill should at once be made to renovate the 
condition of Ireland? Had not they better 
tisk this measure, dangerous as it was de- 
scribed to be by his noble Friend, rather 
than let Ireland remain in her present de- 
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plorable condition. His noble Friend had 
also said that the evils under which Ireland 
laboured were only the effect of a passing 
emergency, and that the Bill was founded 
upon such emergency; but he (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) contended that the 
effects of that emergency would be lasting 
—and it was therefore absolutely necessary 
that their Lordships should adopt strong 
measures to relieve the effects of the ca- 
lamity that had fallen upon Ireland. But 
he would remind their Lordships that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
have proposed a measure similar to this 
long before that calamity had happened. 
Why did Sir Robert Peel send forth the 
commission of which his noble Friend near 
him (the Earl of Devon) was at the head? 
It was because it was felt that Ireland 
laboured under evils which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to remove without delay; 
and he felt confident that if this measure 
had been carried into effect years ago, she 
would now have been in a much superior 
condition. If they intended to legislate 
properly for Ireland, they must look to the 
effects which the emergency which his 
noble Friend had spoken of had brought 
upon Ireland, which would undoubtedly be 
of a permanent character. They had heard 
much of the petitions which his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) frequently 
presented from persons in Liverpool, and 
other towns in Lancashire, about the im- 
migration of Irish poor into that county. 
He, for one, was not surprised at those 
complaints. He must acknowledge the 
pressure caused upon particular localities 
by such immigration ; but at the same time 
he must say that those complaints were a 
little too loud, and that there was some- 
thing of injustice in them. When they 
talked of the pressure upon particular lo- 
ealities in England, caused by the recent 
calamity in Ireland, they should recollect 
that at the time of prosperity Irish labour 
was of the greatest benefit to England. 
Those great towns which had recently 
arisen on the shores of the Mersey, and 
the great works which had been accom- 
plished throughout Lancashire, and even 
in this very metropolis, were indebted 
to the supply of cheap labour from Ire- 
land, which formed a sort of nursery for 
English capital, and by which it was en- 
abled to fructify so rapidly. Whether the 
works were under ground, in mines, or 
above the ground, the great supply of la- 
bour came from Ireland. In agriculture, 
also, the same observation applied with 
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equal truth. He would ask their Lord- 
ships whether it was wiser that the poor 
of Ireland should be left to depend upon 
the voluntary contributions of the humane, 
or that proper legal regulations should be 
sanctioned which would compel all the pro- 
prietors of land in that country to contri- 
bute their fair share to the support of the 
poor? Was it not well that they should 
endeavour by such a measure as this to 
get the state of Ireland into a better order? 
Whether they passed or rejected this poor 
law for Ireland, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the welfare, for the very existence, 
of that country, that some amendment 
should take place in her condition. He 
did not agree with the most rev. Prelate 
(the Archbishop of Dublin), whose speech 
on a former occasicn he had a right to refer 
to, because he had since given it to the 
world in the shape of a pamphlet—a speech 
which, it appeared, had made a sensation 
in Ireland and elsewhere which, in his (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde’s) opinion it ought 
not to have made. He did not agree with 
him that the Irish labourer was so despe- 
rately improvident, or altogether so per- 
verse, as he represented him to be. Look- 
ing at what the Irish labourer did out of 
Ireland, and looking to what he did in 
Ireland, according to the reports of the 
best civil engineers, and the persons who 
employed labour to the greatest extent in 
that country, with the best economy, he 
contended that the Irish labourer was found 
to be actuated, like every other man, by 
the soundest principles of economy as re- 
garded himself, and that he was willing to 
work, and to work well too, when he was 
well paid. The most rev. Prelate had 
said that the effect of a poor law for the 
peasantry of Ireland would be to reduce 
them to a state of slavery; and he had said 
that in order to employ as many as he 
could, he did not give the highest wages to 
the best men. 

The Arcusisnop of DUBLIN: I beg 
the noble Lord’s pardon; I did not say so. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
You say you prefer giving employment to 
a greater number at less wages with moral 
training. 

The Arcneisnop of DUBLIN: Allow 
me to say I give them as good wages as 
they usually could expect to earn. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
Tf, in order to employ a greater number of 
persons, the right rev. Prelate lowered the 
wages, then he did that very thing which 
was considered the evil of the poor law. 
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It was undoubtedly an evil that, in Treland, 
the people were employed, not Lecause 


their employment was wanted ; and, there. § 


fore, he must say that, considering the 
matter soundly and economically, such 
employment was not profitable. They 
were employed for the purpose of giving 
them relief; and that was in itself a species 
of labour-rate which had an injurious ten. 
dency. The price of labour was not regu. 
lated by the work to be done, but by the 
number of persons who wanted employ. 
ment. It was said that there was danger 
of an out-door relief becoming the rule and 
not the exception, and that the tenant-far. 
mers would be unable or indisposed to do 
their duty, and that in point of fact the 
poor law would not be carried out. Now, 
he was ready to admit that the laws of the 
land did not consist of parchment only, 
but that when they talked of law they 
meant the laws and usages of society ; and 
there was no doubt that in Ireland much 
required to be done in the way of effecting 
a change in the habits and usages of the 
community. If, however, the necessity of 
carrying out the principle now introduced 
was not acted upon—if the farmers did not 
see their own interest clearly in the matter 
—if they did not act as they ought to do— 
they, above all men, would be ruined, partly 
by the operation of this law, but chiefly by 
the state of things to which that country 
would be brought. If, again, landlords 
would not countenance the efforts which 
were made in endeavouring to teach the 
people how this law should be administered, 
they would clearly fail in their duty. He 
would say, that the whole working of this 
Bill depended on the people of Ireland 
themselves ; and if they did not do their 
duty, and consent to be guided by those 
who were able and willing to teach them, 
how was it possible to administer this, or, 
indeed, any other law under such cireum- 
stances? He would not believe, however, 
that such could be the case; he was con- 
vinced that the people of Ireland were 
pretty well alive to the duty which they 
had to discharge, and were prepared to 
discharge it with propriety. Objections 
had been taken to the ex-officio clause, 
but he regarded it as one of great value. 
He might state that two applications had 
been made to him by gentlemen in Treland, 
requesting that he would recommend them 
to the Lord Chancellor to be put upon the 
commission as magistrates, because they 
wanted to be ex-officio guardians of the 
poor. This showed that the gentlemen of 
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Ireland were alive to the necessity of tak- 
ing active steps towards the recognition 
and administration of the measure now be- 
fore the House. He believed that the 
ratepayers of Ireland would soon find the 
ressure on them so great that if they did 
not introduce order and regularity into the 
proceedings connected with the working of 
this Bill, and attend to the paupers of the 
country, those paupers would become un- 
manageable on their hands. Looking at 
the state of society in Ireland, he thought 
that even if the passing of the Bill before 
the House would create the state of things 
apprehended that night, still Parliament 
should not be deterred from altering the 
state of things which at present prevailed 
in that country. He had confidence in the 
gentry, the farmers, and the lower orders 
of Ireland. He believed that they were 
governed by those feelings that regulated 
other men, and that they were really in- 
dustrious where industry was profitable to 
them. He trusted and confidently believed 
that the evils which had been apprehended 
would be avoided, and that the Bill would 
eventually confer a benefit on Ireland. 

The ArcupisHor of DUBLIN said, he 
had no intention to oceupy their Lordships’ 
time upon the present occasion beyond a 
few observations, because he thought this 
was not the most suitable time for entering 
on the merits of the Bill, especially after 
what had been so ably said on both sides 
of the House. He rose merely to make a 
remark on an allusion to an expression in 
a former speech of his, which allusion was 
calculated to occasion a false impression. 
He was quite sure the noble Lord had no 
intention to misrepresent; but a very small 
difference in an expression would some- 
times make all the difference between right 
and wrong. His (the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin’s) expression occurred in a description 
of his own practice—he was describing the 
fruits of his own experience—and what he 
had said was, that he did not give “high 
wages.” That, of course, was a very in- 
definite expression; but he did not mean 
it to be understood by that that he was in 
the habit of giving lower wages than the 
best wages such workmen could earn any- | 
where else. By saying that he did not! 
give high wages, he meant that he was not | 
in the habit of giving such wages as he 
would wish to see an industrious able- 
bodied man earn—such wages as he would 
wish to see him bring home to his family 
to increase their comforts and well-being. 
He gave such wages as would not dis- 
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courage the man from finding employment 
elsewhere to the best of his powers, and such 
as would not draw labourers off from the 
ordinary pursuits of agriculture. But he 
(the Archbishop of Dublin) must take leave 
to draw a distinction which the noble Lord 
who spoke last overlooked. He did em- 
ploy many persons; and so did several noble 
Lords present, and one in particular, who 
expended with great liberality a large part 
of his income in providing employment for 
labourers for whose services he had not ac- 
tually any need; and he (the Archbishop 
of Dublin) thought that a legitimate and 
proper mode of conferring relief so long as 
it was done voluntarily, and secretly. He 
and many of his neighbours on certain oc- 
casions might say, ‘‘ Here is such a one 
and such a one who are steady active men, 
and willing to work. Do not let us de- 
grade them by driving them to parish relief, 
but let us find work for them. I will em- 
ploy John; do you employ Thomas; and let 
another employ Charley, and so on, for a 
few weeks, in order to enable them to 
maintain their families. I will level a 
ditch or a bank, or make a ditch or a road, 
although I do not much need it; do you 
do likewise, in order to keep them in work 
till a busier time of the year arrives,” 
This plan had been frequently acted upon 
in England, as most of their Lordships 
were aware; and by that means proprietors 
frequently saved themselves cost in the 
end, and, what was of much more im- 
portance, they saved the character of the 
labourers. In that case, above all others, 
he should say, ‘‘ You should not let your 
left hand know what your right hand 
doeth.’’ When this practice was found to 
be so useful, it was frequently supposed 
that it would be a good plan to make it a 
regular compulsory thing, and that the la- 
bourers should be divided among the occu- 
piers, who should pay a certain rate com- 
monly called a “labour rate,”” But as soon 
as it was discovered by the labourers that 
they were employed to keep them from the 
parish—to keep them from being a burden 
on the rates —then the spell was broken, 
and the whole charm was destroyed ; they 
felt themselves in the condition of pau- 
pers—as a sort of slaves—as persons who 
must be employed because you must feed 
them at all events. It was not his in- 
tention to detain the House with any full 
discussion on the Bill now before them; 
but, being on his legs, he could not but 
take this opportunity of expressing how 
much he felt the difficulties and embarrass- 
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ments in which Her Majesty’s advisers 
were now placed. He was perfectly cer- 
tain that various persons of different opin- 
ions were calling on the Government to 
perform impossibilities. Such persons were 
giving suggestions which could not possibly 
be acted upon, and censuring the Govern- 
ment for not removing the attlictions which 
Providence had sent upon us, and the re- 
moval of which was far beyond their power. 
He wished to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his full concurrence in what fell 
from the noble Lord who opened this de- 
bate, in respect of the gratitude he felt him- 
self bound to express in behalf of the Irish 
people for the great bounty and genuine 
liberality of the people of England, and he 
might add the people of America likewise, 
towards the Irish people. He had been 
made the channel of conveying to the peo- 
ple of Ireland a large portion of the con- 
tributions that came from America. He 
had received, not long ago, intelligence of 
the arrival of a large cargo of corn meal, 
purchased by the contributions of the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia, through the suggestion 
and instrumentality of Bishop Potter, a 
Protestant Episcopalian bishop, who an- 
nounced to him the collection that had 
been made. He had received intelligence 
of the arrival of the first cargo, and was 
also informed that another was on the way. 
Those liberal contributors, both from the 
United States and from Canada, and 
other of our colonies abroad, had been en- 
trusted to his care; and he had, therefore, 
taken the opportunity of returning thanks 
for them on behalf of the people of Ireland. 
He trusted he need not assure most of 
their Lordships that the distribution of 
those contributions was made in such a 
manner as would most effectually carry 
into effect the beneficent purposes of the 
donors. Various attacks had been made 
upon him in reference to his share in the 
inquiries made under a Commission of 
which he had had the honour to be a mem- 
ber; and other accusations had been brought 
against him by various parties, in several 
quarters, for many years. But during the 
number of years that he had the honour of 
being a Member of their Lordships’ House, 
he never troubled himself with any defence 
against them. The first time he had the 
honour of addressing their Lordships—now 
fourteen years since—he undertook to 
declare the maxim on which he acted— 
‘« That character that will not defend itself 
is not worth defending.”” With reference 
to the present measure, from what he knew 
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of human nature, he did feel that it was 
perilous experiment to hold out the pros. 
pect of relief provided by law for all par. 
ties in want. He trusted he should not be 
conducting himself harshly towards the 
advocates of this measure if he called on 
them to consider how many rocks and 
shoals there were—as they themselves ae. 
knowledged — through which they would 
have to steer their way. In Ireland there 
was not the requisite machinery for car. 
rying out the measure; there was not 4 
rudder or compass to guide them through 
these shoals. There might be a very 
good chart laid down in the Bill; but there 
was neither sail nor tackling nor paddle. 
wheels to steer them through. That was 
the main ground of his objection. Owing 
to the faults of the lower classes of the 
people—the claimants of relief, and of those 
next above them, the distributors of that 
relief—for he did not mean to say that 
the higher classes in Ireland were without 
their share of various faults, insurmount- 
able difficulties, and irremediable abuses, 
might be expected to arise. The more 
faulty both classes were, the greater would 
be the danger of administering this most 
difficult system, and carrying it through 
safely. He would not detain their Lord- 
ships longer than to say, that it was a 
sense of the great hazard, the difficulty, 
and the extreme importance of the mea- 
sure, and of the difficulty Parliament would 
find of retracing their steps, which induced 
him on a former occasion, and now again, 
to urge on the House to exercise the 
greatest degree of caution and deliberation 
before they passed this as a permanent law 
—a law which it would be both unpopular 
and dangerous hereafter to repeal, and 
still more dangerous to retain. 

Lorp STANLEY: My Lords, I ex- 
ceedingly regret the duty devolving on me 
of troubling the House with a few obser- 
vations. I am, however, relieved, first, by 
the hope and confidence I entertain, that, 
after the discussion that has taken place, 
my noble Friend behind me will not ask 
the House to proceed to a division; and 
also because a great portion of that which 
I have to address to your Lordships has 
been much more ably addressed to you 
already by my noble Friend opposite, in 
almost all of whose arguments I am dis- 
posed to concur, although I am not pre- 
pared to run those arguments the whole 
length he does. I entirely concur with 
the right rev. Prelate who last addressed 
you, that the question is fraught with great 
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danger, and requires the most dispassionate 
deliberation, and that it is fraught with 
inconveniences much greater and more se- 
rious in their character than the pecuniary 
results, whatever they may be, which are 
likely to follow from the adoption of this 
measure. I think that there have been 
some difficulties in the way not understood 
by the noble Marquess who moved the se- 
cond reading. I think that there has been 
some little misunderstanding in regard to 
this measure arising out of this emergency; 
and I think that probably this Bill would 
not have been brought forward at this pe- 
riod, if it were not for that emergency 
which forees on your consideration the 
affairs of Ireland in the most painful light. 
But, my Lords, I do not say, therefore, it 
js not necessary for us to deal with the 
question; for, although the present emer- 
gency is great and pressing, and may be of 
a temporary character, yet it will operate 
for many years on the social condition of 
Ireland; and the effect of the present emer- 
gency, caused as it has been by the de- 
struction of the potato crop, will last for 
many years, and, for some few years at 
least, cause a serious alteration in the so- 
cial condition of Ireland. I am prepared 
to admit the importance of legislating cau- 
tiously on a subject of this vast importance 
in @ moment of excitement, when all our 
feelings of pity and commiseration are 
aroused, and when the feeling of alarm is 
too general and too wide spread to enable 
the Legislature to give to the condition of 
Ireland that dispassionate consideration 
which is called for; but at the same 
time, whatever inconvenience there may 
be in legislating on a subject of this 
importance, especially at a moment like 
the present, I may be permitted to observe 
that there are some circumstances which 
give facilities for well-considered change in 
the law regulating the relief of the poor in 
Ireland, which might not exist under other 
circumstances. All classes of society in 
Ireland are now prepared for great changes 
in their social condition. There is a ge- 
neral breaking up of many old habits and 
old customs, old feelings, and old preju- 
dices, Stern necessity has forced upon 
the Irish people lessons which they have 
been slow to learn; and therefore it is I 
say that, under these circumstances, there 
are facilities for carrying into effect great 
changes in the social system of Ireland, 
which would not have been offered under 
circumstances of less aggravated pressure. 
But, my Lords, although the present time 
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unquestionably affords these facilities, it 
does not exempt Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, neither does it exempt your Lord- 
ships, from the necessity of divesting our- 
selves of all personal feelings—of all indi- 
vidual interests—or of all feelings which 
may have the effect of warping the decision 
of our calm and sober judgments, so as to 
prevent the consideration of the peculiar 
nature of the emergency, or of the ultimate 
result of this line of policy which is pro- 
posed for our adoption. My Lords, it may 
be that by a hasty and ill-considered mea- 
sure you may not in a temporary manner, 
but for a permanency, lay property low be- 
fore an overwhelming mass of pauperism; 
and it may be, on the other hand, that by 
good legislation you may be conducted 
through this great danger—it may be that 
we shall be led, through great ruin to in- 
dividuals and loss to ourselves—it may be 
that we shall be led, through great diffi- 
culties and dangers—to a sounder social 
state than Ireland has yet known—and it 
may be, out of this nettle, danger, we may 
happily pluck the flower, safety. These 
are the questions for your Lordships to de- 
liberate upon; but, whatever may be your 
decision, it is of importance, as the most 
rev. Prelate has warned you, that you 
should take no step which you can be 
called upon to retrace—that you should 
commit yourselves to no course which you 
are not assured is prudent—no course that 
does not offer the best chance of remedy. 
My Lords, I have before said, that in my 
mind the pecuniary consequences which 
must result from this measure are the least 
important; but I must say, that with regard 
to those considerations, thenoble Earl on the 
cross bench (the Earl of St. Germans) ap- 
pears to me to have inadequately estimated 
the amount of evil to be apprehended from 
them. The noble Earl spoke of 7d. and 
103d. as the amount of legal charges to be 
assessed on landed property in Ireland. 
All I can say is, that in the union in which 
some of my property is situated, I received 
information a short time ago that a rate of 
6s. in the pound had been struck. But, 
my Lords, this is not all; for I know that 
there are more aggravated cases, and that 
at the present moment—I don’t say per- 
manently, God forbid that I should!—but I 
say that at present there are unions in Ire- 
land in which a rate of more than 20s. in 
the pound has been assessed for the relief 
of the poor. Whether that state of things 
is to continue, I cannot say—whether it is 
to be modified, I cannot say—or whether it 
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is altogether to be done away, I cannot say; 
for it depends not upon the humanity, not 
upon the good feeling, nor upon the kind- 
ness of disposition, but on the wisdom and 
sound prudence of your legislation, under 
the awful circumstances of the present eri- 
sis. If this Bill had contained a provision 
for an indiscriminate out-door relief to be 
granted to the population of Ireland, there 
would have been no warmer or stronger 
opponent to the measure, so far as my 
power of opposition could have gone, than 
I should have thought it my duty to be; 
but, if I understand the measure aright, it 
is practically, so far from sanctioning, put- 
ting a negative on the claim to out-door 
relief, At the same time, there could be 
no doubt it was largely extending—and, 
as I think, wisely—the amount of relief 
which is to be offered to the destitution of 
Ireland from the public funds. As the law 
at present stands, there is no claim to re- 
lief on the part of a single individual in 
Ireland. But the noble Earl on the cross 
benches says that the guardians of the 
poor-law unions are bound to provide for 
the destitute. I think otherwise; and I 
believe that no person can go before a 
board of guardians in Ireland, and can in- 
sist, as a matter of right, upon their main- 
taining him at the charge of the union, 
wherever it may be. This Bill has this 
great claim, that it is no longer discretion- 
ary, but mandatory and imperative, upon 
the guardians to provide for the perma- 
nently destitute, the sick, and the infirm 
in the workhouse, or out of it, according 
to their discretion. My Lords, it goes 
further, for it authorizes assistance to be 
given to the able-bodied out of the work- 
house, in certain cases. Let us for a mo- 
ment look at the position of an able-bodied 
pauper in Ireland, as the law at present 
stands. He applies for relief; he is refused 
by the board of guardians; and he has no 
power to compel them to administer it. 
They exercise their discretion; they cannot 
relieve him; but they offer to take him 
into the workhouse. But it so happens 
that the workhouse is full; and yet they 
have no power to provide for him. By 
the proposed law, it is true, there is nothing 
imperative upon the guardians to relieve 
him; but the Poor Law Commissioners 
have the power to call upon the guardians, 
provided the workhouse be full, to grant 
to the able-bodied pauper relief for a period 
not exceeding two months, such relief to 
be administered only in food. I must say, 
that if this clause stood alone, I do not 
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think it is open to serious abuse; for the 
relief can be afforded only in food, ang 
when the workhouse is full, the man abgo. 
lutely destitute, and, above all, only fo 


two months, and then under the orders of % 


the Poor Law Commissioners. But, my 
Lords, we must not forget, when we talk 


of workhouses being full, that there is al. 


ready a law empowering the guardians ty 
hire temporary buildings and to increase 
the workhouse accommodation to any er. 
tent that may be deemed requisite ; there 
is no limit placed to the extra accommoda. 


tion so to be afforded; in point of fact, the f 


guardians may order any amount of accom. 
modation they please. There is, then, a 
great facility offered by this Bill, because 
the present inmates of workhouses are, not 
exclusively, but in a great measure, com. 
posed of that class for which power is given 
of providing relief in cr out of the work. 
house. In the event, therefore, of any 
great or sudden pressure on the resourees 
of the union, the first and second step 
which would naturally be taken by a pro 
vident board of guardians should be, to 
make provision out of the workhouse for 
all those for whom they are authorized to 
make such provision—leaving the work 
house available for the able-bodied poor— 
and then to add to the extent and augment 
the number of the workhouses. Now, 
when I talk of powers for extending work- 
houses, I perfectly agree with my noble 
Friend opposite as to the utter inefficiency 
and inadequacy of the present workhouses 
in Ireland to meet the requirements made 
upon them. When we find one workhouse 
for a circuit of from 800 to 1,000 square 
miles, and perhaps distant from the pav- 
perized districts some forty miles, I think 
it is clear that the workhouse test cannot 
be effectually applied in Ireland. This is 
a subject which requires the most careful 
and serious attention. It is true, the Poor 
Law Commissioners have the power to in 
crease the number of workhouses, and to 
diminish the size of the unions; but re- 
member, the power is not one of a compul- 
sory nature. The size of the unions and 
the number of the workhouses which might 
be adequate to a limited system of relief, 
previously to the passing of this Bill, will 
be entirely insufficient when applied to the 
new measure. If, therefore, you are to 
make the workhouse test effectual, the in- 
crease of the number of the workhouses is 
a sine qud non to the good working of the 
measure. But I go further, and entirely 
concur with my noble Friend, that if there 
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is to be any safety in the measure it must 
be by enlisting all classes of ratepayers 
and all the property of Ireland in one 
common interest, for the purpose of pre- 
venting lavish expenditure, and of guarding 
against an undue administration of the 
funds. It has been stated by a noble Lord, 
that there are not in Ireland the elements 
requisite to the local administration of such 
ameasure. If this is so, your efforts are 
hopeless. If for one moment it could hap- 
pen in carrying out the poor law in this 
country, that throughout you do not possess 
a local administration, with all the know- 
ledge and all the will to develop its prin- 
ciple, the principle would break down under 
them in a trial of three months. My Lords, 
before I proceed further on the subject, I 
implore of you not to be led away by the 
false and vague denunciations which have 
filled the public press of late, and which 
have been repeated out of doors and in 
another place—denunciations against the 
Irish landlords for exercising tyranny and 
oppression against their tenants. My 
Lords, I must go further, and implore of 
you not to throw upon the property of Ire- 
land, and upon the landlords of Ireland, 
burdens which in your conscience you know 
you could not yourselves bear. I must 
also beseech of you not to call upon them 
to do that which you could not effect your- 
selves. I must solicit you most earnestly 
to compare the authority and power which 
you exercise over your estates in this coun- 
try, with the authority and power which 
the Irish landlords exercise over theirs in 
Ireland. It is the fashion now-a-days to 
talk of the unlimited powers of landlords 
over their tenants; but I think it would be 
more appropriate to say, with respect to 
the case of Irish landlords, that the power 
of the tenants over them is very much 
greater than the authority of the landlords 
over the tenants in this country. This I 
do not hesitate to say, though I am quite | 
willing to admit that there are individual 
cases of landlord oppression, especially on 
the part of small proprietors. Jn point of | 
fact, however, whatever it may be theo- 
retically in law, it is in Ireland the tenant 
who has the power over the landlord, nor | 
the landlord over the tenant. I, therefore, 
pray your Lordships to abstain from lay- 
ing on the property of that country a bur- 
den to which it is unequal. God forbid 





that I should deny property has its duties 
as well as its rights; but it must be con- 
ceded its rights in order to perform its | 
duties, 


I ask you, for that reason, not to 
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call on property, invested with rights in- 
ferior to those it enjoyed in this country, 
to exercise duties which, under similar or 
more favourable circumstances, you your- 
selyes would be incapable of performing. 
My Lords, I am now about to refer to one 
provision already commented upon, and to 
a suggestion which has been made in the 
other House of Parliament. The one is, 
with respect to the extent of unions, and 
the other, to the question of the rate fall- 
ing on the occupying tenant. I have al- 
ready said, that your only safety is in en- 
listing in the control of the measure the 
interests of all who are concerned directly 
in the payment of the tax. Now, I must 
ask you first, with regard to the size of 
the union; and, looking at the inducements 
which they ought to offer to all concerned 
in the payment of taxes to curtail the ex- 
penditure by voluntary effort, what possi- 
ble motive can any landlord have to make 
a temporary and great sacrifice—a sacri- 
fice of present income for the purpose of 
placing his tenant in a more prosperous 
condition? What advantage can he gain 
from the improvement of his estate, from 
the employment of his people, and the 
suppression of pauperism, if, with all the 
charges that are to be brought upon him, 
he be reduced, if not to the condition of a 
cipher, to that of a mere item, in an enor- 
mous union exceeding 800 square miles, 
of which, perhaps, two or three square 
miles were his own property, and the re- 
mainder in the hands of other persons, not 
of the same provident character, not of 
the same kind and liberal disposition as 
himself, but who will be encouraged by 
this Bill to pursue a careless course, cover- 
ing their land with pauperism, because, 
knowing that the charge would fall not on 
them, but on the man who conducted his 
affairs more economically? The evil and 
difficulty of those extensive unions are at 
present severely felt; and how much more 
severely will they be felt under the opera- 
tion of this Act! Various electoral divi- 
sions at present comprise 10,000 acres; 
and I ask what motive will there be for 
individual exertion, when you will have 
extended those divisions to 150,000 acres ? 
If this principle of enlarging electoral di- 
visions be adopted, you will no longer 
make the charge conterminous with the 
bounds of property; and, by making the 
rate of the careless and indifferent man- 
ager of his property fall with equal bur- 
den on him who is judicious and careful, 
you will be laying the foundation of an ill- 
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directed, useless, reckless expenditure. I 
do, therefore, most sincerely hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will reconsider the 
proposition of extending the area of taxa- 
tion, for I am sure it will be found to work 
most mischievously. It has been suggested 
that the townland division should be the 
area; but such an area will, I consider, be 
much too small. To work the measure 
well, it will be necessary to increase the 
number of workhouses and the number of 
unions; but it will also be necessary to in- 
crease the number of electoral divisions in 
those unions, and to diminish the area of 
taxation in order to furnish a motive to in- 
dividual responsibility. I now come to an- 
other question, which I deem to be one of 
the greatest importance. It is a question 
upon which the noble Marquess who open- 
ed this debate expressed the strongest 
opinion; and my opinion is equally strong 
in opposition to his. The question is, 
upon whom—not retrospectively or imme- 
diately, but prospectively and ultimately 
—is to fall the weight of this taxation ? 
What principle will you lay down as to the 
class of persons who are to bear it? You 
know at present the charge is borne by the 
occupier with power to deduct from the 
landlord one half of the rate. That is the 
principle of the taxation, but the real re- 
sult is that more than two-thirds of the 
rate are borne by the landlord, leaving 
scarcely one-third to be borne by the ten- 
ant. The result may be, that when you 
introduce out-door relief, and make the 
landlord wholly liable, the tenant will have 
an interest in causing a large expenditure 
of the rate for the purpose of maintaining 
some persons whom he might otherwise 
have to maintain himself. Even in Eng- 
land, my Lords, where the farmers are 
comparatively wealthy and intelligent, and 
where the farms are of considerable ex- 
tent—even in England, I say, it would 
not be endured that a board of guardians, 
composed of farmers, should be able to de- 
duct two-thirds of the rate from the own- 
ers of the soil. In this country the far- 
mers commonly hold 300, 400, 500, and 
even as much as 1,000 acres, whilst in 
Ireland the farms—if such they can be 
called—are five, ten, twenty, or thirty 
acres; and yet it is upon a body of farmers 
of that description that you are about to 
confer the power of raising the rate. I 
tell you I look upon this provision of the 
Bill with the utmost dread and alarm. 
The noble Marquess opened his speech by 
saying, that the result of the present state 
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of things would be to diminish considerably 
the number of small holders of land. He 
looked forward with hope, as I do, to the 
time when the system in that country will 
be somewhat more analogous to the Eng. 
lish system. I, too, look forward with ex. 
pectation to the period when, as my noble 
Friend said, the plough shall be substi. 
tuted for the spade—I mean as the spade 
is at present employed—and I must here 
say, that I do not agree with my noble 
Friend (Lord Monteagle) that the substi. 
tution of an improved mode of husbandry 
will diminish the demand for labour. On 
the contrary, I believe that the best chance 
for an increase of employment in agricul. 
tural pursuits, is the introduction of a more 
scientific system of cultivation. The noble 
Marquess said, the landlords must increase 
the size of estates, decrease the number of 
tenants, and employ the surplus labour. 
All this sounded very well, but it is exactly 
what the landlords cannot do; it is what 
the Government itself could not do, with 
all the power of the Crown, upon the mo- 
del estate it held in its own hands. For 
sixteen years the Government has been 
engaged in vain attempts to dislodge one 
single tenant, and he a tenant-at-will! and 
not one of them has for years paid one 
penny of rent! They were put in as care- 
takers of the property, and they took very 
good care of it indeed, for they took such 
a liking to their charge, that they could 
not be induced to part with it. They 
locked their doors against the landlord, 
and refused either to give up their farms 
or to pay a single shilling in any capacity 
whatsoever. I should like to ask what 
has the Crown done for the improvement 
of that property ? And when the landlords 
in Ireland are called to so severe an ac- 
count for not having their estates in 4 
better condition, and their farms better 
ordered—landlords, too, who are in the 
midst of a starving population and a turbu- 
lent peasantry, I think they may point with 
some sort of justice to this model farm, 
and also, my Lords, to the confessions of 
the Ministers of the Crown in their capa- 
city of Irish landlords. I admit as willingly 
as any one that the system of small hold- 
ings in an evil—I admit that a diminution 
ought to take place; but how is that to be 
done? How, but by diminishing the mo- 
tive which at present influences so large & 
proportion of the population to be holders 
of land—by making them feel the duties 
and responsibilities of landholding—by 
obliging them to contribute a fair propor- 
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tion towards the maintenance of the poor. 
As the Bill originally stood, there was not 
one of these holders of small farms that 
might not come forward and demand relief 
from the rates. The provision of the Bill 
prohibiting the giving of relief toa man 
occupying land, will go a considerable way 
in diminishing the attachment to the land 
in Ireland; but it is not enough; it will 
not produce any effect on the social condi- 
tion of the country, the progress of agri- 
cultural improvement, or the employment 
of labour. If the occupier of a small plot 
cultivates it tolerably by the labour of his 
family, it is as much as you can expect; 
but he cannot employ labour, and he allows 
his land to remain half cultivated. The 
peasantry were content to remain half 
starved and half clothed, in habits of ease 
and indolence, until this alarming visitation 
of Providence came upon them. Do not 
let me be mistaken. When they have 
sufficient wages to stimulate them to exer- 
tio—when they are well fed and taken 
care of, and thoroughly well overlooked— 
they get through their work very well. 
They work hard in this country: why ? 
because for a bad day’s work they would 
get no wages at all. They get full wages, 
but must give full work. In his own 
country, the habits of the peasant and his 
mode of labour are quite different; nine- 
tenths of the labouring population, as they 
are called, prefer receiving 6d. a day for 
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six hours’ work, to 1s. 6d. a day for twelve | 


hours. The only chance, I say again, for 


the welfare of Ireland is in the diminution of | 


the number of the small occupiers of land, 
and in the multiplication of the number of 
independent labourers. We must endea- 
vour to multiply that class which has the 
power to employ labour, and extend the 
area over which such a class will have in- 
fluence. It is ridiculous to expect that 
the landlords can employ the surplus la- 
bouring population. I do not mean to say 
but the landlords may afford some relief in 


the parishes in which they reside, by em- | 


ploying a greater quantity of the surplus 
labour than they absolutely require ; but, 
as arule, the labourers must be employed 
by the occupier, and not by the landlord. 
It would be ridiculous, if it were not so 
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lamentable, to indulge the fatal error that | 
the owners of the soil can employ the sur- | 
plus population, when all their estates are | 
‘if you do not give the occupiers themselves 
acres each, and held by men who have not 


subdivided into portions of ten and fifteen 


the means of occupying a single labourer; 
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death who sought, at his own expense, 
even to run a straight division between 
two holdings, if one of the tenants thought 
he should get half a ‘‘cow’s grass’’ the 
less by the change. Then, my Lords, 
what I say is, compel the occupier who 
takes the land to bear the responsibility of 
it. Do I say, throw a heavier burden on 
the occupier than he at present bears? I 
mean no such thing, my Lords; and I wish 
to guard against misrepresentation upon 
this part of the subject, of which there has 
been already too much. What I mean is, 
that when the tenant is about to bargain 
with the landlord for his farm, the latter 
should say to him, ‘‘ Now, recollect, I let 
you my land on condition that you pay the 
poor-rate ;’’ and from that moment the 
tenant would have a direct interest in 
keeping down pauperism by enlarging the 
field of employment, and his interest would 
be identified with those of the landlord. 
But it is a vain, a foolish, a visionary ex- 
pectation, to suppose that the substantial 
farmers will employ additional labourers 
for the purpose of diminishing the rates 
which are paid by the landlord. I do not 
object to out-door relief, guarded as it is 
in this Bill by proper restrictions ; but to 
the two great points I have described I 
entreat your Lordships to give your most 
careful consideration. But, my Lords, let 
me warn your Lordships not to be led 
into the fatal error of legislating against 
‘‘impressions.”’ The noble Marquess has 
spoken about ‘‘impressions’’—I° wish he 
had not used the phrase. Do not be led 
away, my Lords, by any such delusion. 
You are about to make a great, a danger- 
ous, and it may be a fatal experiment. I 
entreat of you not to make it more dan- 
gerous, more fatal, by being led away 
against your better judgment in order to 
adapt your legislation to impressions. Ex- 
ercise your free and unfettered discretion ; 
and recollect that you are better judges of 
what will be ultimately advantageous to 
those to whom the law is intended to apply, 
than those persons themselves. If you do 
not give to the owners of property greater 
means of improvement—if you do not give 
encouragement to improve those lands no- 


| minally theirs—if you do not give to them 


greater facilities of obtaining (by fair means 
undoubtedly) that land which has been 
mismanaged by small occupiers — above all, 


an interest in keeping down the rates, de- 
pend upon it that the introduction of this 


and the landlord would be resisted to the | Bill will be one of the most fatal boons 
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that ever was conferred by England upon | the man who disposes of his interest ing 
Ireland. Again, my Lords, I entreat you | farm to another, as well as upon other 
not to be led away by any desire to yield | occasions. I believe there is abundance 
to these impressions. Enter upon the! of capital, but the cultivation of the lan 
great task as statesmen—as provident, | cannot be advantageously carried on a¢. 
foreseeing, and bold statesmen—bold, be- | cording to the present distribution. There 
cause convinced of the truth of the princi- | must be a class of people created who wil 
ples by which you are actuated. Do not | have the will as well as the ability to em. 
be deterred from doing what is just—do | ploy the population ; and whose interest it 
not stop half way—do not throw upon the | will be, not to encourage pauperism, but 
land burdens which you know the land is; to repress it—not to promote turbulence 
unable to bear—do not think to confer a} and disorder, but to put them down. | 
boon upon the occupier by leaving him in| was about to speak of the large and, | 
possession of all those motives which now | think, dangerous powers which are given to 
influence him to withhold the possession of | relieving officers; but at this late hour of 
that land which he cannot till. I entreat| the night I will not further trespass on 
you, my Lords, to weigh well these most | your Lordships. My Lords, I may say in 
grave and important questions, and not to | conclusion—and I believe that in saying so 
be carried away by the impressions of the|I represent the feelings of most of your 
moment, but to be swayed by calculations | Lordships—that we do not grudge the 
of the future. I believe, if the Government | Government the credit of framing and 
boldly face the difficulties—and difficulties | bringing forward a scheme which, if sue- 
of the most serious kind they will have to | cessful, will be most important, and most 
contend with—that they will be assisted to | useful indeed; we freely take our share of 
the utmost in the endeavour to overcome | the burden of deliberation, and are willing 
them. They will have to encounter no| to use all our exertions in assisting the 
factious hostility, no party opposition, no | Government to carry it through Parliament 
political mancuvres, no paltry desire of |—-we tender our suggestions with frank- 
triumph ; on the contrary, they will have | ness—we state our objections openly, and 
every party in this and in the other House | not captiously—we shall spare no pains to 
of Parliament cordially engaging in co-| bring it to a successful issue; and our 
operating with them in bringing this scheme | earnest prayer is, that this most perilous 
to a successful issue. Do not be led away} measure may, by our joint efforts, our 
by impressions—do not be guided by what | acting harmoniously together, listening 
may be popular for the moment; but seri- | with patience to the arguments proceeding 
ously consider what is the safest, or 1 | from either side, and guided only by the 
should rather say the least dangerous 8 Bene of reason, ultimately lead to the 
gislation—what measure will ultimately | social reconstruction of Irish society, and 
lead to a state of society better organized, | the permanent improvement of that por- 
more harmonious, more closely knit to-| tion, and, if of that portion, of the whole 
gether, more prosperous, than ever existed | united empire. 
in Ireland up to this day, or than ever can | The Ear of DESART expressed his 
whilst the present subdivision of land exists | gratification at the noble and disinterested 
in that country. It will not do to bring| conduct of the people of England, and 
one of the elements of prosperity into ope- | strongly reprobated the language used by 
ration. There must be a combination of | agitators and fomenters of discord in Ire- 
the three—of land, labour, and capital. | land, whom he beseeched their Lordships 
At present there is a surplus of labour be- | not to regard as representing the senti- 
yond the power of demand. Emigration | ments of the people. The noble Earl (who 
has been suggested. My belief is, that | was heard but indistinctly) was understood 
you must provide for the expatriation of a | to express an opinion, that the only means 
portion of the population. I do not share | of remedying the evils of Ireland would be 
in the alarm so freely expressed, that it is | to furnish employment for her surplus po- 
only the possessors of capital who are | pulation, whom it would be idle to think 
emigrating. I have before stated in this of supporting by means of any system of 
House, and I now repeat my belief, that | out-door relief. 
the middle classes of the people, even the} Lorp BROUGHAM said, that having 
small farmers of Ireland, are far from recently declared his opinions fully with 
being destitute of capital; and what I say respect to this question, he felt it to be 
is often proved in the transactions between | unnecessary to trouble their Lordships with 


| 
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many observations at that moment. He 
difered from those who thought that the 
present pressure of circumstances afforded 
a reason for adopting the measure; he 
thought it a reason for not legislating on 
such a subject. In his opinion, the oppor- 
tunity was taken to carry the measure, 
which but for some such extraordinary 
pressure of circumstances, no one would 
have dreamt of proposing. To meet a 
temporary pressure, they were about to im- 
pose a permanent burden. He hoped that, 
at least, the operation of the Bill would be 
limited to one year, and from then to the 
end of the next Session of Parliament. 
Still they would be sinning against princi- 
ple in passing the measure at all; and, 
having once given it a temporary existence, 
it would be found very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to repeal it. It would be desir- 
able to throw the burden upon the occupier, 
as in this country; but it was impossible 
todo so. Great as would be the responsi- 
bility of the Government, and great as 
would be the risk to the public peace, if 
they were to do nothing in this matter, 
that responsibility and that risk would be 
a mere jest compared with what they would 
have to encounter if a Bill should be sent 
over to Ireland which would impose the 
burden, even prospectively, upon the occu- 
pier. It was absolutely and hopelessly 
impossible to do any such thing. The 
consequence would be that the occupier, 
who was the person that ought to control 
the expenditure, would have no interest in 
doing so, because he knew the money 
would come out of the landowner’s pocket. 
The whole course of that night’s debate 
had more and more thoroughly convinced 
him that the Bill would be found incapable 
of execution, from the want of the ma- 
chinery to work it. The diversity of opin- 
ion which prevailed on the subject, confirmed 
him in his opinion. Every noble Lord who 
had spoken that night had taken a per- 
fectly different view of almost all the essen- 
tial particulars of the plan. Indeed, one 
noble Lord, who had spoken from the cross 
benches, was so enamoured with poor-law 
relief, that he expressed great indignation 
because the owners of land could not ob- 
tain relief under the provisions of the Bill. 
The noble Lord did not care whether the 
owner or the occupier of the land paid the 
tates; but he wished the landowner at any 
tate to come in for his share of relief. 

Lorn COLCHESTER would give his 
Vote for the second reading of the Bill, on 
the broad principle that he thought that 





in every civilized and Christian land care 
should be taken that no person should 
perish from destitution, or should be with- 
out a regular legal provision in case of 
distress. But that was not the case with 
Ireland at present; the poor there had 
absolutely no claim to relief; it was in the 
discretion of the guardians whether they 
should give relief or not ; but the two first 
clauses of this Bill conferred upon every 
one in Ireland a right to relief—to the 
aged and infirm, and those of the able- 
bodied that were in casual distress; the 
relief to the latter class to be given out of 
doors. But while he urged as strongly as 
he could the principle that it was their 
duty to provide means of relief for the 
poor, he thought it but right that they 
should fix the manner in which that relief 
should be given; and he, therefore, only 
supported out-door relief on this principle, 
that when the workhouses were full, relief 
might be afforded outside the workhouses. 
To that extent he supported out-door relief 
for Ireland. 
Bill read 24. 
House adjourned. 
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Mrnvutes.] New Writ.—For the County of Galway, v. 
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PuBuic BiLLs.—2° Police Clauses; Cemeteries Clauses. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Nor- 
wich, for Alteration of Law respecting the Registration of 
Voters.—By Mr. Dennistoun, and Captain Duff, from 
Scotland, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Lord 
J. Manners, from Keighley (Yorkshire), and Cardiff 
(Wales), in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.— 
By Mr. Brotherton, from Padstow, and Uxbridge, against 
the Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.—By Sir 
A. L. Hay, from Shipowners of Peterhead, for Reduction 
of Lighthouse Dues.—By Mr. Dennistoun, from Distil- 
lers of Glasgow, respecting the Drawback on Spirits, and 
the Bonding System.—By Mr. Grimsditch, from Black- 
burn, respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors and Col- 
lecturs.—By Mr. Deeds, from Farmers attending Canter- 
bury and Ashford Markets, in favour of the Agricultural 
Tenant-Right Bill—By Mr. Ferrand, from Inhabitants 
of Wibsey, for Repeal of the Anatomy Act.—By Visct. 
Ebrington, from Ratepayers of the Districts of St. Peter, 
Saffron Hill, and St. Andrew, Holborn (Middlesex), for 
Extension of the Baths and Washhouses Act.—By Mr. 
Divett, from Exeter, for Regulating the Qualification to 
become Chemists and Druggists.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, 
from Manchester, and Mr. Morris, from Cardigan, against, 
and by Mr. V. Smith, from Guardians of the Northamp- 
ton Union, in favour of the Government Plan of Educa- 
tion.—By Colonel Fox, from Trustees of the Parish of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, against the Health of Towns 
Bill; and by Sir G. Grey, from Devonport, and Mr. W. 
Patten, from Warrington, in favour of the same.—By 
Captain Duff, from Magistrates and Inhabitants of the 
Burgh of Macduff (Banff), for Alteration of the Law re- 
lating to Highways, Bridges, and Ferries (Seotland).—By 
Mr. T. Duncombe, from Leicester, Derby, and Notting- 
ham, in favour of the Hosiery Manufacture Bill.—From 
Petworth, in favour of the Juvenile Offenders Bill.—By 
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Mr. Ferrand, from Archibald McDonald, of Aberdeen, | out for this voyage, and she has been placed by 
for Redress.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from William | the Secretary of the Navy at the disposal of thy 
Henry Brown, M.D., in favour of the Medical Registra- Boston relief committee. Mr. Forbes, who takes 
tion and Medical so Amendment Bill.—By Sir De L. | command of her, and who will have the honour of 

Evans, from Chelsea Pensioners, for Inquiry.—By Lord | delivering to you this letter, or its duplicate, j 
R. Grosvenor, and Mr. A. Duncombe, from Poor Luw rage, «et , . pilcate, 18 4 
Officers of several places, for a Superannuation Fund for merchant of great worth and public Sprit ; & gen. 
Poor Law Officers.—By the Marquess of Douro, from | tleman of high consideration in the community, 
Norwich, and Mr. Gisborne, from Nottingham, for Re- | Who has volunteered his services for this occasion, 
peal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By Cap- | The officers associated with him in navigating the 
tain Duff, from Inhabitants of the Port of Burghead, | vessel, are also volunteers—substantial citizens of 
in favour of the Ports, Harbours, &c. (1846) Bill.—From great respectability. The cargo is placed under 
aig “4 — “" overage ——— Mr. Forbes’s exclusive control; and he and his 
¢. (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from John | byother officers have gratuitously devoted them. 
Reddie, of Glasgow, for Redress.—By Captain Duff, and selves to this iianeelana pie gg conan 
Sir R. Ferguson, from several places in Scotland, against . . — 
personal inconvenience, from the sole motive of 


the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill; and from - rae 

the Parish of Auchterderran, for Alteration of the same. | #PPropriating the supplies in the most economical 
By Sir R. Ferguson, from Fife, and Sir J. McTaggart, and effectual manner.” ‘ 

from Presbytery of Stranraer, against the Registering 
Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, and Marriage (Scotland) | The Jamestown, after performing that im. 


om. portant service at Cork, and having depo. 
THE JAMESTOWN. sited her cargo in that city, took her de. 

i : oll m parture, and was now on her way to the 
Mr. BROWN, seeing the Chief Secre- United States. The other vessel also 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in}had arrived and landed her cargo in 
his place, rose to inquire of that right hon.} Ireland. But even the large supplies 
Gentleman, if the American Government | brought by both those vessels, formed 
had taken the guns out of a vessel of war! only a small portion of the contributions— 
called the Jamestown, and placed her, as | the spontaneous and voluntary contribu. 
well as another vessel of war, at the dis- | tions—which the people of Ireland bad de- 
posal of a certain number of American | rived from the benevolence of the people 
gentlemen, citizens of the United States, | of the United States. 
| 





who had formed themselves into a commit- 
tee for the purpose of affording relief to PUBLIC REVENUE. 
the suffering population of Ireland. He| Dr. BOWRING ros othe 
wished to know whether those vessels or 1 Se ee 
ae aprile cs | tice, to move certain resolutions touching 
either of them had yet reached any of the | 4. ’collection of the public revemas He 
Irish ports ? beeps : ae ee: 
M 7 A BOUCHERE thoucht tl _. | had sought various opportunities to bring 
R. Lif JHAKKE thought that, pre- PERE Ree er o . 
iain a wie “a nie hiel those resolutions under the notice of the 
viously tO answering the question which | House, or at least a Motion similar in ten- 
had just been put to him, and of which Sain Me Din: deni ive . 

“wg Sl OR . | dency; but he regretted to say that his 
the hon. Gentleman had given him notice, | ,. : : wens . 
RN Me eile oe eT tn tia Bisse on labours had not yet been attended with 

> "OD ous } 7 Pd . . . 

i : -,. | success. The object which he had in view 
extract of a letter which he held in his}; b aeiiaa’ ; ter Ais, email 
hand. The writer of the letter was Mr. | “9%, D&S expressed’ by the resolutions 

, 7 as Mr. eee > ‘ ‘ 
Sasi. ‘whim Gy Wl renenbeed for on the Notice Paper of the House, and he 
many years as Ambassador in this coun should, before he proceeded much further, 

F ‘ f - . 
tr Leneinel by the Government of the | read those resolutions to the House. He 
Q 2 ¢ ; 
Uaited States 3 On Rites Ginn te ties need scarcely remind hon. Members that, 
elie sini ; with respect to the revenue of the country, 
od nis | there were two great sections—one con- 
ae Cambridge, March 26, 1847.—I address you nected with the receipt, and the other with 
this letter for the purpose of commending to your | the expenditure of the public revenue. The 
protection and good offices the commander of the | sroundwork of his resoluti was, that 
Jamestown, R. Bennett Forbes, Esq. This ves-| °°". — es eee 
sel will sail to-morrow for Cork from Boston, | Tecelpt and expenditure should on no 
with a full cargo of provisions for the relief of the | count be confounded; that, as the services 
sufferers by famine in Treland, and another equal | of receipt and expenditure were in their 
quantity will soon follow. ‘The funds for these nature of a separate character, so the 
supplies have been raised by voluntary subscrip- tales aif thin tans deat ts eal be 
tions, about one-half in Boston, and the other | . € two departments § > de 
half in the interior towns and villages in New | wholly and effectually separated. Parlia- 
England, to the amount in the whole of about} ment would not perform its duty unless 
100,000 dollars. Large supplies, not included in| care were taken that all the money which 
this estimate, have been sent, and are on their | the people contributed to the srigencies of 
way, from New York, and other places further | B 2. vn 1 ‘ene * a an n't 
south. The Jamestown is a vessel of war of the | the State, found its way into the Quee ; 
United States. Her armament has been taken} Exchequer. The Exchequer was an inst 
4 
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tution which, as far as he knew, no other 
country possessed, and it was one from 
which the greatest possible public advan- 
tages might be derived; it might be made 
the banker of the State. Into the Exche- 
quer every department of revenue should 
be required to pay all its receipts, without 
any deduction ; and from the Exchequer 
all payments should be made, under Par- 
jiamentary authority, with the sanction of 
the Treasury derived from that Parliamen- 
tary authority. He should, however, now, 
with the permission of the House, read his 
resolutions, as the best text upon which to 
found his observations. They were as fol- 
lows:— 


“1, That it appears, by official returns which 
have been laid on the Table of this House, that 
asum exceeding 7,000,0002. sterling is annually 
expended in the different departments of Govern- 
ment, without being paid into Her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer, or subjected to any preliminary Parlia- 
mentary sanction or control. 

“9, That it appears, by the returns ordered to 
be printed in the last Session of Parliament, that 
sums amounting to 6,152,394/. 14s. 94d. were de- 
ducted by the various revenue departments from 
their gross receipts, and intercepted in their pro- 
gress to the Exchequer, for disbursements in the 
said revenue departments, in the year ending the 
bth day of January, 1846. 

“3. That it appears, by the same returns, that 
in the said year the sum of 909,610/. 12s. 2d. was 
received by various departments of expenditure 
from sources independent of Parliamentary grants 
or issues from the Exchequer, and that such sum 
has been, or may be, expended without previous 
Parliamentary examination and control. 

“4, That for the security of the public re- 
venue, and the accuracy, simplicity, and complete- 
ness of the public accounts, it is desirable that 


{ Aprit 29} 





the gross receipts of all the departments of re- 
venue should be paid into Her Majesty’s Exche- 
quer. 

“5, That no department of expenditure should 
be allowed to receive money from any quarter | 
other than Her Majesty’s Exchequer, under Par- | 
liamentary vote ; and that all sums received for | 
stores, fees, fines, or from any other similar | 
sources, be paid into Her Majesty’s Exchequer. | 

“6. That every department of receipt be re- | 
quired to present an annual estimate of antici- 
pated expenditure, and that such estimate be sub- 
mitted to the sanction and approval of Parlia- | 
ment, 

“7. That as this House has, by its Resolutions 
of last Session, recognised and approved of the 
principle, and directed it to be adopted in the 
Crown colonies, that the gross revenues should in 
all eases be paid into the public Treasury, there is 
ho sufficient reason for delaying the application of 
the same principle to the revenues of the United 
Kingdom ; and that this House concurs in the re- | 
Commendation made by the Commissioners of 
Publie Accounts in the year 1831, ‘ that no por- 
tion of the public treasure should be arrested, on 
any plea or pretence whatever, on its way to the 
Exchequer ; and that no portion of it should be | 
sued from the Exchequer without previous Par- | 
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liamentary sanction ;’ and ‘that it is only by the 
adoption of this principle that any really efficient 
and complete control can be introduced into the 
different departments of the public service.’ ” 

Unless the resolutions that he had just 
read were founded altogether in error, he 
must take the liberty of saying, that after 
reading them no one could deny the obli- 
gation under which the Government of this 
country lay, not to allow a shilling of the 
public money to be paid away without the 
sanction of the representatives of the peo- 
ple. All financial abuses, in fact, were 
traceable to one of two sources—to the 
power of raising or applying funds without 
the authority of Parliament, in the depart- 
ments of expenditure, such as by the sale 
of stores, or other appropriations in aid (as 
they were called); or, in the departments 
of receipt, by the detention of funds in 
their progress to the Exchequer; all which 
funds, he contended, ought to be paid in 
without any deduction whatever. It was 
the bounden duty of the Commons of Great 
Britain to see that all the taxes levied on 
the people of Great Britain were paid into 
the Exchequer; and, once collected, then 
that the money should not be issued until 
legislative authority was given for its dis- 
tribution. Many years ago, a commission 
was appointed to examine into the state of 
the public accounts. In the year 1831, 
they made their first important report to 
the Sovereign of that day. In that report 
the Commissioners stated, that in order— 
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“To accomplish with perfect security and effi- 
ciency these objects of safe custody, legal appro- 
priation, and record, it is obviously necessary that 
all public moneys whatever should in the first in- 
stance be paid into the Exchequer. But it ap- 
pears, from the accounts laid before Parliament, 
that the whole amount of the public income is not 
so paid, but that amounts derived from divers 
sources of revenue are received and disbursed 
without the intervention of this institution, or be- 
ing in any way submitted to its control. It is also 
certain that considerable sums arising from taxes 
and other matters are deducted from the gross 


| receipts, and retained and expended by several 


departments, which only account to the Exche- 
quer for the net amount after such deductions. 


| We think this practice should be discontinued ; 
, and we recommend that the gross receipts of pub- 


lic money, whether arising from taxes in each part 
of the United Kingdom, from the income or sale 
of Crown property under the administration of 
the Woods and Forests, from the sale of old naval, 
ordnance, or other stores, from unclaimed divi- 
dents, unclaimed prize-money, deductions from 
pensions, loans on Exchequer-bills, or from any 
other sources, should be placed without deduction 
in the custody of the Exchequer, and be accounted 
for to Parliament, whose authority should be ne- 
cessary for the appropriation of the whole.” 


The report then went on to say, that— 
F 
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“A regulation upon this principle was intro- 
duced in France by an ordinance of the 14th of 
September, 1822, and appears to have been emi- 
nently beneficial in its operation. It provides, that 
under no circumstances can any branch of adminis- 
tration receive or dispose of any other funds than 
those which have been voted for its service by 
legislative authority ; that, in case of any sale of 
public property, the proceeds of such sale shall 
be paid into the Treasury, and shall not be at the 
disposal of the department to which the property 
belonged.” 


Now, what was the first signature which | 


he found attached to that document? It 
was that of a noble Lord no longer amongst 
them, but whom they all well remembered 
—he alluded to the late Lord Congleton; 
his authority, in all matters of accountancy 
and finance, they would not be very ready 
to dispute. The next name that he found 
attached to the report, was that of the 
noble Lord now at the head of the Trea- 
sury; he called upon that noble person 
now to carry out his own principles. The 
power was vested in him; let it be exer- 
cised in the way which he had declared to 
be ‘obviously necessary for the security 
of the public.’’ The third signature was 
that of Sir James Graham, who thereby 
avowed, that unless the principle recog- 
nised in that report were acted upon, the 
public revenue would be perilled. 


of very large experience—Sir James Kemp. 
The fifth was Charles Poulett Thompson, 
afterwards Lord Sydenham. The sixth 
was Francis Thornhill Baring, late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and the seventh 
was Edward Ellice, now Member for Co- 
ventry. Seven names of higher authority 
in matters of finance could hardly be 
introduced to the notice of the House. 
He had on those several occasions moved 
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fourth signature was that of a gentleman | 
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for returns showing to what extent the 
sound principles—the principles recognised 
by the Commissioners of Public Accounts— 
had been violated. Each of these return, 
showed that, annually, a sum of nearly 
seven millions escaped Parliamentary eon. 
trol—that the House of Commons had no 
cognizance of them—gave no authority for 
their expenditure until after they were dis. 
bursed. In the return the amounts de. 
ducted by the different departments of 1. 
venue were— 
In 1837 £6,155,417 
1843 5,507,147 
1846 6,152,395 
And in the departments of receipt the sums 
raised and expended without the previous 
knowledge or authority of Parliament 
were— 
In 1837 
1843 
1846 


£767,439 
1,199,376 
909,610 


Making together, in these years, a sum 
of— 
In 1837 
1843 
1846 
It would be seen how little practical difi- 
culty there would be in obtaining Parlia- 
mentary sanction for the whole amount 
expended thus irregularly, inasmuch as the 
amount did not vary greatly from year to 
year; so that the objection that it would 
be impossible to predict by anticipation the 
amounts required had no ground whatever; 
nor was it found to be an objection in those 
countries which had adopted a sound sys 
tem of national book-keeping. But he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
read from the last return the items of 
which those amounts were composed. 


£6,922,856 
6,706,523 
7,063,005 


I.—AMOUNTS NOT PAID INTO THE EXCHEQUER, BUT DEDUCTED FROM THE GROSS AMOUNTS RECEIVED 
BY Revenue DePaRTMENTS :-— 


Customs :— 
Drawbacks, Allowances, Repayments, &c.... 
Charges of collection ove 
Other payments es 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund ... 


Excise :— 
Drawbacks, Allowances, Repayments, &e. 
Charges of collection see 
Other payments noe 
Contributions to Super annuation Fund 


Stamps :— 
Drawbacks, Repayments, ce. 
Charges of collection ... 
Contributions to Superannuation ‘Fund 


Carried forward ... ” £ 


£. 8. d. &. ae 
301,380 14 6} 
1,279,943 12 2 
325,118 10 1 
11,850 16 3 
—————=—= 1,918,993 18 


830,869 15 0 
968,382 6 8 
94,753 8 8 
7,758 18 11 
— 1,901,764 9 3 
225,064 4 11 
165,346 17 1 
851 5 8 


$91,262 7 8 
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4,211,320 9 1} 
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Brought forward oe ies £4,211,320 9 11} 
Taxes :— £ eH 

Repayments ... eee eee ove 128,268 

Charges of collection ... ois ae oe 348,728 

Other payments isi a “ae 21,794 


Contributions to Superannuation F und ... ws 1,122 
499,912 10 9 





Post OFFICE :-— 
Charges of collection ... er wee ou 1,114,849 2 
Other payments se on 10,745 2 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund... * 2,032 19 





1,127,627 4 6 


Crown Lanps :— 
Charges of collection 
Other payments ‘ 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund 


300,689 1 6¢, 





Svat, Brancues oF Herepirary REVENUE :— 


Fines, Fees, Forfeitures 12,845 8 0 





Total Amount of Deductions by Revenue Departments from the Gross 2 
Receipts, and not paid into the Exchequer ° was } SRS: Oh 





]].—-AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY ALL OTHER DEPARTMENTS FROM ALL SOURCES EXCEPT PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS 
or IssvEsS FROM THE ExcHEQUER :— 
TREASURY :— Sh G@ &. s. d. 
Amount of Fee Fund acs as aus 3,400 0 0 
Contributions to Superannuation F und “se or 404 0 2 
Patvy Councr, OrFice AnD Boarp oF TRADE :— 
Amount of Fee Fund ime saa ake 916 14 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund wae eee 502 4 
1,418 18 
Secretary oF State, Home DepartTMENT :-— 
Amount of Fee Fund eA és sis 12,077 5 
Contributions to Superannuation F und ee ave 108 13 1 
12,185 18 
Secretary oF State, Foreign DEPARTMENT :— 
Amount of Fee F und 
Contributions to Superannuation F und 
12,552 5 
Secretary or State, CoronraL DEPARTMENT :— 
Amount of Fee Fund 
Contributions to Superannuation F und 
12,169 18 
India Board “ ave — aus sas aca 25,300 
Admiralty and Nav: al Departments see ans 190,461 
Army and Military Departments, including Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, 
Royal Military College, and ae wetted —< “on es _ 110,053 
Ordnance De »partment . wed oft aye 179,453 
Paymaster of Civil Services . _ ib ran ees ‘cas 19,062 


Mivt Orrice :— 
Profits on Coinage, &e. .., ae ae 214 12 
Contributions to Superannuation F und se ats 97 13 
Avpir OFFicr : 
From C lelbaded Revenues, &e. a se 696 7 2 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund ese see 362 13 11 
Mantoxan Dest Orrice :-— 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund 


Excunqurr Bru Orrice: 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund 


Suniovery Orrice :— 
Repayments for Statione ry, &e. aes a 43,265 


Contributions to Superannuation Fund oe ah 185 
43,450 3 


Carried forward wee dts £611,383 19 
F2 
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Brought forward £611,383 19 8 
Privy Seat Orrice: Fees 1,478 10 2 
Sienet Orrice: Fees 3,813 1 3 


Merropouitan Pouice anp Potice Courts :— 
Rate levied by Commissioners, &e. ... 
Fines, Fees, &c. from Police Courts 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund 


Convict Hutk EstapiisHMENt :— 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund 


AUDITOR OF THE ExcnEQueR, SCOTLAND :— 


Interest on Money, Fees, and Contributions to Superannuation Fund 


Paymaster Civin Services, IRELAND :— 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund 


Cuter Secretary’s Orricr, IRELAND :— 
Amount of Fee Fund or 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund 


Curer Secretary’s Orrice, IRELAND (1x Lonpon) 
Amount of Fee Fund —s 
Contributions to Superannuation Fund 


Privy Council Office, Ireland vee 
Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Board of Works, Ireland _... i 
Board of National Education, Ireland ... 
Dublin Metropolitan Police ... 


Tora Receipts by all Departments (except Revenue) from all sources ex-) 
cept Parliamentary Grants or Issues from the Exchequer 


Tota of No, I. (Revenue Departments) brought down 
ditto 


Ditto No. II. (All other Departments) 


Totat Annual Amount expended which never reached the Exchequer... 


On these accounts he begged to remark, 
that since 1843 the amount stopped by the 
different departments of taxes had increased 
to the extent of nearly 650,0001.; that, 
since 1836, the amount stopped in the 
Stamp department had increased from 
283,000/. to 391,000/.; that in the depart- 
ment of Taxes the sums detained had 
mounted from less than 230,000. to nearly 
half a million; that in the Post Office, the 
amount detained was 400,000/. more than 
in 1836; it having been 1,127,6271. in 
the last year and 722,025/. ten years ago, 
so that the evil was one of growing magni- 
tude. Now he doubted much, whether 
there was any legal authority for these de- 
tentions—whether any Acts of Parliament 
could be found to sanction the deductions 
of these enormous amounts. Sir Henry 
Parnell always asserted, that the power 
was not conferred, at all events, for the 
retention of a very large portion of them. 


£ ee 
211,464 16 8 
8,885 2 3 
832 19 10 





236 8 1 

1,461 9 8 

63 16 4 
2,276 18 6 
100 18 11 

—_— —_—_ 2,877 17 5 
269 16 6 
713 6 

Onn 


amine 27710 0 
340 11 8 

48 6 3 

20,247 19 3 

7,546 13 11 

39,151 9 9 





£909,610 12 2 
Ee ER 


6,152,394 14 9} 
909,610 12 2 





£7,062,005 6 ll 
nN 


| of taxes from the Queen’s subjects. They 
| were not called upon to authorize the dis- 
| posal of the balances merely which were 
| paid into the Exchequer, but the gross 
amounts received from the people. They 
were in duty bound, first, to take care that 
all was paid into the Queen’s Exchequer, 
to require its being so paid as the pre 
liminary step; and to see that as the whole 
was properly received, and placed in safe 
custody, so that the whole was properly 
disbursed under Parliamentary sanction. 
And with special reference to one great 
source of expenditure, the salaries of publie 
functionaries, he wanted to know why the 
salaries and pay of the Army, the Navy, 
the Ordnance, the Foreign and Home Office, 
the Board of Trade and Control, and other 
departments, should be annually voted by 
| Parliament; while the salaries of the offi- 
‘cers of the Customs, of the Excise, the 
| Stamps and Taxes, the Post Office, never 














And he contended, that under no cireum-| were submitted to Parliament at all, until 
stances ought Parliament to divest itself of | the expenditure had taken place, and Par- 
the right and duty to control the expendi- | liamentary inquiry came too late to ~ 
ture of every farthing levied in the shape | rect an abuse, or to check an extravagance: 
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He had seen with satisfaction one improve- 
ment in the estimates, mentioned in the 
extract he would take the liberty of read- 
ing from the very excellent report on naval 
and military establishments :— 

“The appropriations credited on the estimates 
in aid of the votes, are to be the sums actually 
realized and brought to account during the year 
preceding the estimate, instead of the prospective 
receipts expected to be realized in the year for 
which the estimate is voted. The ‘ credits in aid’ 
have already been put on this footing in the Navy, 
Ordnance, and Commissariat Estimates; and 
when a similar change shall have been made in 
the War Office Estimates, there will be nothing 
left to be desired on this point.” 


But this reform must go much farther. 
There should be no appropriations in aid 
whatever. In 1843, the appropriations in 
aid in the Ordnance Department alone 
amounted to 535,9251. When the gallant 
Officer the Member for South Staffordshire 
had moved the Ordnance Estimates for the 
present year, he had acknowledged that it 
was desirable to get rid of the system, and 
had expressed a hope that no future esti- 
mates would exhibit that now-recognised 
defect; and he congratulated the House 
upon the avowal. Now, in order to intro- 
duce a satisfactory system, proper forms of 
estimates were most important, and uniform 
modes of proceeding were likewise of the 
highest value. From the reports on the 
French accounts laid before the House of 


Commons in 1831 and 1832, they learned | 


—“that the whole of the public accounts of France, 
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he explained to the House of Commons 
that, ‘‘ Works of great extent in the de- 
partment of the Naval service had been 
begun, completed, and paid for, without 
the knowledge or sanction of Parliament, 
or without the subject having been once 
brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons; that those works were paid for 
out of the surplus of other votes which 
were greater than was needed for the pur- 
poses to which it was intended they should 
be applied.”” The following works were then 
cited, as instances in which the votes of Par- 
liament had been exceeded, or in which no 
vote had been obtained :—Weevil, expend- 
ed without a vote, 155,534l.; Cremill, ex- 
pended beyond the vote, 225,4411.; As- 
cension, expended without a vote, 10,0002. ; 
Woolwich, expended beyond the votes, 
141,4437.; Leith, expended without a 
vote, 7,9081. It was further shown, that 
since 1820, the sum of 1,243,100l. had 
been expended for ‘‘ sea wages,’ beyond 
the sums voted by Parliament, and that 
this excess was caused by employing year 
after year a larger force than Parliament 
had sanctioned. To meet these excesses, 
it was explained that larger sums than 
were needed had been voted for naval 
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| stores and for army provisions; the excess 


of grants beyond the expenditure for those 
services haying amounted in four years to 
1,835,000/. His proposition was, ‘‘ That the 
Admiralty should, on the 30th November, 
transmit to the Board of Audit the accounts 


whether relating to income or expenditure, are | of the Treasurer of the Navy closed up to 
kept on one uniform plan ; that the processes of | the 3lst of March; and that the accounts, 
preferring, examining, admitting, and paying pub- | together with all vouchers, should undergo 


lie claims, is the same in all departments ; that 
their forms are framed on one model; that the 
principle on which the returns of all the depart- 
ments are compiled being uniform, they are blend- 
ed without difficulty in the general balance-sheet 
of the Finance Department ; that the final account 
of every department requires the public ratifica- 
tion of the Court of Accounts as to its correct- 
hess; that the superintendence of that court 
reaches not only the cash agents who receive and 
pay away the public money, but those also who 
authorize the public disbursements ; and that all 
the executive departments being required to lay 
before the Chambers accounts, showing how they 
have applied the credits granted to them, the con- 
trol of the Legislature extends over every branch 
of the public finances.” 


As to the abuses growing out of the pre- 
sent system, only imperfectly reformed, he 
need but read extracts from the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Dorchester, to whose services in the field 
of financial reform he must pay a grateful 
and cordial, however humble, tribute. On 
moving the estimates of the Navy for 1831, 














an effectual audit; and that it should be 
tho duty of the auditors, on the 31st 
January of each year, to lay on the Table 
of the House of Commons a report. That 
the report would embrace a balance-sheet, 
comparing the expenditure with the esti- 
mates; that it would show what surplus 
remained unexpended, and what had been 
expended beyond the estimates under each 
head. That the auditors should also state 
any discovery of improprieties they might 
have made, and submit any interrogatories 
which they might think ought to be put. 


| That, within the period between the 30th 


November and 31st January, it would not 
be possible to make a full and effectual 
audit; but that it would be sufficient to 
enable Parliament, first, to convert what 
was now a nominal responsibility in the 
officer who brought forward the estimates 
into a real responsibility; that the interro- 
gatories, secondly, would enable Members 
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to ask questions; and the person who moved 
the estimates would have to give answers 
to those questions, and explain the inter- 
rogatories of the auditors.” The second 
principle is laid down in page 19 of the 


Report—a principle the non-recognition | 


or abandonment of which had led to vari- 
ous and grave abuses :— 

“No executive department is authorized to ex- 
ceed the sum appropriated by Parliament under 
each general head or vote in their respective esti- 
mates, or to apply any surplus which may exist 
under one vote to supply the deficiency on others, 
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without the express previous sanction of the | 


Treasury to be given on a written representation | 


| 


of the circumstances which render the adoption of | 


such a course indispensable for the public ser- 
vice.” 

There was one other subject connected 
with the reform of public accounts to which 
he must refer at some length, namely, the 
general introduction of the system of dou- 
ble entry. He deemed it so important 
that he must quote from the Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Accounts their 
emphatic recommendation :— 


“ As we have not the slightest hesitation in ad- 
vising the employment of the commercial system 
of book-keeping in its purest and most simple form 
in all the public departments, and as we consider 
its application as forming the necessary ground- 
work of any really important improvement, we 
shall refer somewhat in detail to the reasons which 
have induced us to recommend it so decidedly 
and urgently to the approbation of your Lord- 
ships. The peculiar excellency of what is deno- 
minated the mercantile system of book-keeping by 
double entry consists in the facility with which 
it embraces accounts, however complex, various, 
and extensive, giving to all their differences of 
detail a unity of result, and cencentrating them at 
last in the most condensed shape, while it enables 
the examiner to trace them without difficulty to 
their remotest ramifications. In the initiatory 
or auxiliary books of account, a correct system 
will admit of all the modifications suited to the 
particular service ; but as soon as the principal or 
double-entry books take possession of the facts of 
an account, however intricate and varied, they be- 
come subjected to its general and harmonious 
law. Its machinery is employed to obtain an ul- 
timate balance-sheet which will present in a con- 
cise, correct, and intelligible form all the central- 
ized facts of receipt on the one side, and of ex- 
penditure on the other, under their special heads. 
Of the efficiency of this system, the trading world 
in its infinite variety of commerce and concerns 
gives unanimous evidence. Into every well-regu- 
lated manufactory, into every extensive mercantile 
establishment in every part of the civilized world, 
it has gradually, but peremptorily, forced its way. 
The revenues of no Government have been safely 
administered, the accounts of no Government have 
been intelligibly kept, the business of no Govern. 
ment has been promptly and satisfactorily des- 
patched until the commercial system has been in- 
troduced with its order and uniformity into the 
different departments, Several of the Governments 
of Europe have adopted this method, after repeat- 


| 
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|ed and vain attempts to accommodate, by othe 
means, the dissimilar usages of their various pub. 
| lie offices to one general system; and there ig no 
| instance of a Government having abandoned the 
mercantile practice after having once employed it, 
| On the contrary, every Government that has ip. 
troduced it, has borne testimony to its adaptation 
to national concerns, and its complete efficiency 
| for all fiscal and financial operations and records, 
| It is the system adopted by the East India Com. 
pany, both at home and in the dependencies 
abroad ; and we need only refer to Mr. Bowring’s 
report on the public accounts of France for irre. 
sistible proofs of its value, practicability, compre. 
hensiveness, clearness, and efficiency. Indeed, it 
appears from his statement that a succession of 
Ministers of Finance have borne unanimous and 
cordial testimony to the excellent workings of the 
commercial system of accounts in all the depart. 
ments of Government; that the objections origi. 
nally suggested against it by persons who have not 
attentively considered its bearings, on the ground 
of its not being adapted to public official accounts 
have all given way before the evidence of its suf- 
ficiency and superiority, in the words of Coun 
Chabrol (the late Minister of Finance): ‘Sim. 
plicity and rapidity in the progress of the public 
accounts have been accompanied with clearness 
and regularity of result. Incompleteness and de. 
lay have been succeeded by publicity and prompti- 
tude.’” 


And again :— 

“We have said thus much in recommendation 
of this system, from the strong conviction we en 
tertain, that its general adoption in the public de- 
partments is the great, prominent, all-important, 
improvement, without which every other will be 
necessarily and essentially imperfect. This sys- 
tem, properly understood, leaves nothing to the 
caprice of the accountant; it subjects all the ee. 
ments of an account to an undeviating self-corree- 
tive operation, the result of which is, as we hare 
said, their centralization under their appropriate 
heads. It provides against all confusion between 
contingent and positive claims, between payments 
ordered and payments made—in a word, compels 
the grouping together of all facts which are of s 
similar or homogeneous character.” 

The late Board of Treasury in their M- 
nutes of the 14th of July, 1829, recognise 
the plan of double entry as the principle 
proper to be adopted, and state the pro 
priety of substituting for the numerow 
account books now in use a regular cash- 
book, journal, and ledger, as the founda. 
tion of a system of book-keeping upon the 
plan of double entry; and again they de 
clare ‘‘that a thorough knowledge of book- 
keeping by double entry is above all indis 
pensable to the success of the new mei 
sures.”” One would have thought that re 
commendations so urgent would have led 
to the introduction of the double-entry sy* 
tem into all the departments of Gover 
ment. He had moved in 1844 for a re 
turn of the changes which had taken place 
in the different public offices in the manner 
of keeping the public accounts, and of the 
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Treasury orders to the effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. He was 

jad to see in that return new evidence of 
the value and desirableness of the improved 
system. He found in the Treasury Mi- 
nute of 27th of November, 1840, the fol- 
lowing words. Sir H. Parnell observes— 


“J am somewhat surprised that the Committee 
should have entertained the notion that the es- 
tablishing the double-entry system in theWar Office 
would be attended with an increased expense. In 
appearance, the introducing of new duties, and 
the keeping of new books, naturally may lead to 
the conclusion that new expenses must be incur- 
red; but experience has fully proved that, in all 
instances where the double-entry system has been 
substituted for any other system of accounts, it 
has always been attended with a large reduction 
in the expense of account keeping. This has been 
the ease in my office; the quantity of clerks’ 
work has been very much diminished, and the 
establishment considerably reduced. The atten- 
tion I have bestowed on the difference of expense 
of keeping accounts between the old office system 
and the double-entry system, leads me to think 
that, with proper management of the change from 
one system to the other, a saving could be made of 
atleast one-fourth of the expense now incurred in 
keeipng the whole of the public accounts.” 

Mr. Anderson, in his valuable practical an- 
swers to objections, says— 

“There is a strong opinion in many quarters, 
that the chief obstacle to the introduction of the 
double-entry system lies in the want of proper per- 
sons in each department for keeping the books; 
and that the clerks on the several establishments 
do not possess sufficient practical knowledge of 
the system to give a hope of their carrying it out 
with suecess : an equally strong opinion prevails, 
that there is a disposition to offer unfair opposi- 
tion to its introduction; and these opinions ap- 
pear to derive confirmation from the fact, that 
among the attempts made to establish the system, 
some have proved unsuccessful, and the failure 
has been supposed to have arisen from these 
causes. Iam quite prepared to admit that strong 
Prejudices against the system do exist; but I 
should attach by far too much importance to them 
were Ito apprehend that they could oppose any 
formidable obstacle to the introduction of the 
double-entry system in any department, if the 
Treasury were to make a serious attempt to es- 
tablish it, and adopt the proper measures for that 
purpose.” 

Is it not surprising that the Home Depart- 
ment, the Colonial Office, the Board of 
Control, the Customs, the Stamps and 
Taxes, the Post Office, and the National 
Debt Office, should hitherto have turned a 
deaf ear to the communications from the 
Treasury? In the case of the Stamps and 
y? In P 
Taxes, they give the copy of a Treasury 
Minute, dated in 1840, requiring that ‘all 
clerks shall possess a competent knowledge 
of the mercantile system of book-keeping 
by double entry;’’ and yet themselves re- 
Port that ‘‘ no changes have been made in 
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the system of keeping the accounts of their 
department since 1832.” It was impossible 
there should be any central accounts kept 
in a satisfactory manner at the Treasury, 
unless the subsidiary accounts of all the 
departments were kept in one uniform 
double-entry system. He had to apologize 
for the length of a speech on so unattrac- 
tive a subject; but its importance must be 
his exeuse, and he submitted his resolutions 
to the approval of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS conceived, that after 
the case which had been made out by his 
hon. Friend, it would be impossible for the 
Government to resist the resolution. The 
principle on which it was founded had 
been approved, among others, by the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Members for Dorches- 
ter and Portsmouth, and by Sir H. Par- 
nell. Few questions were of more impor- 
tance; and the wonder was, that the im- 
provement now suggested, had not long 
ago been adopted. Millions were annu- 
ally interrupted in their course to the 
Treasury, of which no account was ren- 
dered to the House; and even if it were 
said, that the Treasury exercised some 
sort of control over these vast amounts, it 
was clear that no proper or efficient control 
could be secuted until the change now re- 
commended took place. During the last 
three or four years, upwards of forty new 
places had been created in the Office of 
Stamps and Taxes alone, at an annual ex- 
pense of 30,000/.; nearly 100 in the Cus- 
toms, at an annual expense of 60,0001; 
while in the Post Office the increase had 
been actually astounding, for upwards of 
4,000 new places had been created. In 
1790, the present Lord Lansdowne (then 
Lord H. Petty) had stated that each de- 
partment had absolute power over the na- 
tional funds; and really this appeared to be 
the case at present. He thought that it 
would be advisable that all the different 
departments should form a joint board, 
assisting each other by their united advice 
in the management of the respective offi- 
ces. He pressed the subject most ear- 
nestly upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member for Bolton 
had brought forward the same Motion in 
former years, and had brought it forward 
with his usual ability. With regard to 
the report alluded to by the hon. Gentle- 
man, he was disposed to pay great atten- 
tion to the recommendations of the Gentle- 
men whose names were appended to that 
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report; therefore he was not disposed to 
quarrel with the principles on which it was 
founded, But it had been referred to the 
late Lord Congleton—a man well versed 
in the details of accounts— and it was 
found impracticable to carry out, in a prac- 
tical manner, the whole of the reeommenda- 
tions of that Committee. Although those 
recommendations had not been fully car- 
ried out, still from time to time the Trea- 
sury, whenever an opportunity offered, had 
made great advances in the right direction 
towards improvement in the mode of keep- 
ing the accounts of the country. It was 
only last year that a great improvement 
had been introduced, a Bill having been 
passed providing for correctly auditing 
the accounts of the Army, the Ordnance, 
and the Commissariat, on the same plan as 
the accounts of the Navy. He could as- 
sure his hon. Friend the Member for Bol- 
ton, that he and his Colleagues had not the 
slightest desire to impede the progress of 
such improvements; but the heavy duties 
which had of late devolved on them, and 
the extent to which they were occupied 
last autumn, had prevented them from car- 
rying out many improvements which they 
had in view. He was far from wishing to 
object to the general principles of the hon. 
Member for Bolton with respect to this 
subject; but he thought that it would be 
more expedient if the public departments 
were allowed to carry out the improve- 
ments as they found them practicable. 
Having said that much, he could not agree 
in the calculations of the hon. Member for 
Bolton. There were many sums alluded 
to by him as if expended needlessly in 
costs of collection, but which really went 
to the public service. With regard to the 
present mode of paying drawbacks, he did 
not see that an alteration of the existing 
mode would afford any greater conveni- 
ence. The hon. Gentleman complained 
that the House of Commons had not a 
previous knowledge of the items of expen- 
diture in the departments of Stamps and 
Customs; but, for his part, he could not 
believe that it would facilitate the transac- 
tion of public business if the House of 
Commons were to examine in detail the 
salaries of all the surveyors, comptrollers, 
and similar officers. There were, indeed, 
very detailed explanations of the items of 
expenditure published in the annual ac- 
counts. He could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Bolton in thinking the ex- 
penses of collecting the revenue were so 
great as the hon. Member stated. If 
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there were an increase in the expenditure 
of those departments, there was also ap 
increase of income; but in the expense per 
cent of collection there had been a consid. 
erable decrease since 1836. The gross 
amount of revenue in the department of 
Stampsand Taxes in 1836 was 11,091,000), 
whilst in 1846 it was 17,849,000/., show. 
ing a very considerable increase. The 
cost of collection in 1836 was, in the de. 
partment of Stamps, 2/. 1s. Ild. per 
cent, and in 1846 it was 21. Os. 10d.; in 
Taxes, the cost was, in 1836, 51. 3s. 14d, 
per cent, and in 1846 it was reduced to 
3l. 11s. 6d., whilst the cost of collecting 
the whole revenue in 1846 was but 61. 15s, 
His hon. Friend had spoken of the great 
increase of the expenditure in the Post. 
office department of late years; but he 
ought to recollect the change which had 
been made in the system of postage, the 
increased number of letters consequent 
upon that change, and the greater number 
of persons that were necessarily employed 
in order to give this increased accommoda- 
tion to the public. His hon. Friend might 
recollect that if they were desirous to in- 
crease the accommodation of the public in 
the Post-office department, it was neces- 
sary to incur the expense of employing an 
additional number of persons over and 
above those who were employed under the 
old system. The cost of collecting the 
Post-office revenue was, in fact, 57 per 
cent. He might, if he pleased, go into 
large details in order to show that he could 
not agree with all the calculations of his 
hon. Friend, however he might agree with 
him on general principles. It was desir- 
able to introduce improvements into the 
publie accounts; but his hon. Friend would 
see that the best manner of introducing 
these improvements was to allow them to 
be introduced by the Government in the 
different departments, as the Government 
found them to be practicable. That was 
infinitely the best mode of proceeding, 
and would necessarily be a more advan- 
tageous course than pressing on those im- 
provements before their introduction was 
found to be practical by the departments, 
consistently with their other duties. 

Mr. HUME said, that he had not heard 
one good reason from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer why the wishes of his hon. 
Friend should not be complied with. The 
recommendations of the Commissioners of 
Public Accounts were either right o 
wrong; and if they were right, they ought 
to be carried out. The right hon. Baronet 
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opposite (Sir J. Graham) had introduced 
the system contended for by his hon. 
Friend into the Navy with great success; 
and he saw no reason why all other depart- 
ments should not follow the example then 
set them; but the truth was, that the 
heads of departments found it gave them 
too much trouble. Did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer know any merchant in the 
city of London who did not put on the 
credit side of his ledger all the money 
which he received? Why, then, should not 
the same course be pursued with respect 
to the public? The mischief arose from 
the complicated state in which the public 
accounts were kept; and if a simple debtor 
and creditor account were kept, it would 
immediately disappear. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that it would not do 
to enter into details respecting the pay of 
clerks in the public departments; but did 
not the House enter into details respecting 
the pay of officers and sergeants? He 
thought that his hon. Friend was perfectly 
right in the views which he took; and he 
hoped that the Government would not be 
influenced to resist the Motion by the 
flimsy pretences put forward by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Sin G. CLERK thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had given a perfectly sa- 
tisfactory answer to the statements of the 
hon. Member for Bolton. The right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had shown that there had been a 
very considerable reduction in the per 
centage for the collection of every branch 
of the public revenue, with the exception 
of the Post Office, the cost of that depart- 
ment having increased in consequence of 
the great additional accommodation afford- 
ed tothe public. The hon. Member for 
Bolton contended, that no department of 
the revenue ought to be allowed to expend 
any money whatever, but that the whole 
of the gross receipts of every department 
should be transmitted to the Exchequer, 
and that whatever payments were made 
should be afterwards re-issued from the 
Exchequer. To that proposition he (Sir 
G. Clerk) could not give his assent. If he 
could believe, as the hon. Member for 
Bolton seemed to think, that sums were 
intercepted by the public departments 
without the sanction and knowledge of 
Parliament, he would agree to the propo- 
sition of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, was altogether mis- 
taken in his supposition; for no payment 
could be made by any public department 
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except under strict rules and regulations, 
which were perfectly well known, and most 
of which were adopted under the direct 
authority of Acts of Parliament. The hon. 
Member for Bolton had expressed his sur- 
prise that there was no general balance- 
sheet of the receipts and expenditures of 
the year. He could only recommend the 
hon. Gentleman to follow the advice which 
had been given him by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and to take a cursory 
glance at the financial accounts which were 
periodically laid before Parliament and the 
country. It was true, that at a period 
not very remote, there was no balance-sheet 
showing the gross revenue and expenditure 
of the country; but in 1822, a Committee 
of that House was appointed, including Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Huskisson, Sir H. Parnell, 
the noble Member for Tiverton (Lord Pal- 
merston), Mr. Vansittart, and other Gen- 
tlemen conversant with accounts, who pre- 
pared the form upon which the public ac- 
counts were now made up. That form 
presented as clear a balance-sheet as could 
be made out by any mercantile house; it 
showed the total amount really taken out 
of the pockets of the people, the expense 
of collecting the revenue, the payments 
made by the authority of Parliament, and 
the sum actually remitted to the Exche- 
quer. According to the theory of the hon. 
Member, it would give a more distinct no- 
tion of what the publie receipts and expen- 
diture were, if the whole money collected 
were remitted to London, and if whatever 
money was paid away were paid by orders 
from the Treasury, even to the smallest 
sums. He asked, whether that would be 
the system followed by any house of trade, 
or any Gentleman in that House who had 
property in a distant part of the country ? 
Would he require his agents to remit to 
him in town the whole of the rents in the 
first instance, and then send down to his 
agent in the country the money for the 
necessary charges and outgoings of the 
estate? The gross amount of the whole 
sum collected was laid before Parliament; 
and they knew exactly what was the money 
taken out of the pockets of the people, and 
what were the payments made by authority 
of Parliament, and then they had an item of 
the amount paid into the Exchequer, which 
was applicable to the ordinary current ser- 
vice of the year. Any other system would 
lead to inextricable confusion. What, he 
would ask, was the system pursued at the 
clearing-house ? According to the hon. 
Member for Bolton, a banker ought to re- 
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quire that a draft paid to him, and drawn 
upon another banker, should be paid in 
cash, while he himself paid in cash all 
checks drawn upon him. It was well 
known that that was not the plan followed 
out, because such a system would create a 
great additional degree of trouble and ex- 
pense. But then the hon. Member said, 
that we ought not to have these appropria- 
tions in aid. Now, that was a point which 
engaged the attention of the Committee 
which sat in 1822. There was at that 
time no uniformity of practice in the dif- 
ferent departments. The Naval Department 
followed that course which the hon. Mem- 
ber now recommended, and a whole sum 
was voted for the expense of the Navy, the 
receipts from the sale of naval stores being 
paid into the Exchequer as part of the 
ways and means for the year. In the 
Ordnance Department, on the other hand, 
the same course was followed which now 
prevailed; and whatever sums were received 
from canteens, &c., were deducted from 
the amount of the vote taken for that de- 
partment. The Committee of 1822, there- 
fore, had both systems under considera- 
tion, and they came to a unanimous re- 
commendation that the system of the Ord- 
nance was the preferable one. The prac- 
tice had, accordingly, since prevailed in 
the naval service; and he thought that the 
principle was much sounder than that 
which the hon. Member for Bolton recom- 
mended. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
Parliament had no control over the expen- 
diture or the collection of the different 
branches of the revenue. He apprehend- 
ed, however, that if such a control were 
exercised, instead of leading to economy, 
it would tend to a great increase in the 
number of public officers. Upon these 
grounds he could not agree to the resolu- 
tion, in which it was broadly stated that 
7,000,000/. of the public revenue was in- 
tercepted, without having any Parliamen- 
tary sanction or control. The reason why 
the estimates forthe Army and Navy were 
laid before the House every year, was the 
extreme variation which occurred in the 
amounts which circumstances rendered it 
necessary should be granted for the two 
services; but this was not the case with the 
Customs or the Excise. He might add, 








agreeing to the proposition of the hop, 
Member. 

Mr. F. T. BARING concurred in opin. 
ion with the hon. Member for Bolton, tha 
the adoption of a system of book-keeping 
by double entry would be a great improve. 
ment. With regard tothe other points he 
wished to say a few words, because he haj 


been one of the Commissioners referred ty) |” 


by the hon. Gentleman, and he wished t 
explain the grounds why those recommen. 
dations had not been carried out. The 


first of these recommendations was, that all F 


the gross payments of revenue should bk 


paid into the Exchequer, and that from the | 


Exchequer all payments should be made, 


This recommendation was fully considered Ff 


by the late Lord Spencer and others; and 
in the conversation which took place he 
must say that the general opinions of the 
Commissioners were materially modified; 
for while there could be no question that 
upon paper such a system was the best 
that could be devised, yet in practice it 
was felt it would have no such advantages 
as would counterbalance the disadvantages 
and the expense attending it. The next 
proposition was, that the whole expenses 


of all the departments should be voted by F 
Parliament. Now that in principle wasa 


perfectly right proposition. He quite 
agreed with the old constitutional maxim, 
that no money should be spent without the 
authority of Parliament; but then the 
House must remember that this money 
was not spent at least without the knov- 
ledge of Parliament. It was perfectly 
clear that if they voted the expenses of 
these establishments at all, they must vote 
them in a very loose manner—they could 
not vote, for instance, that a certain num- 
ber of officers should be sent to a particular 
post—they must vote them in the mass, 
and in such a manner as would hardly 
give Parliament any control over them. 
But he must further confess that his young 
notions as to the control of Parliament 
over the public money had changed some- 
what since his experience of office. This 
question was argued as if, where there 
was no Parliamentary control, there must 
be a profligate waste of money. But what 
were the facts? In 1822 the expenses of 
those establishments which were not 


that since the recommendations made by | under Parliamentary control amounted to 
the Commissioners of Public Accounts in| 5,688,000/., while in 1846 those charges 
1831, very great improvements had been|had decreased by something more that 
effected in the mode of keeping the public |a million, being only 4,639,000. But 
accounts; and under all the circumstances | when he looked at those establishments 


of the case he could see no reason for|over which Parliament had control, be 
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found that, so far from decreasing, they 
had increased from 18,000,000/. odd in 
1822, to 22,800,0007. in 1846. He must, 
therefore, say to the lovers of economy 
that this state of things offered no temp- 
tation to bring these establishments under 
Parliamentary control. He believed the 
practice of bringing these establishments 
under the control of Parliament was con- 
stitutional ; but then that gave rise to a 
pressure from different quarters which 
prevented reductions from taking place. 
Look, for instance, to the pressure that 
had taken place on the Post Office. He 
had been a party to carrying the benefits 
of the Post Office into every rural village, 
which was certainly a great convenience; 
but then it could not be done without 
greatly increased expense, so that the re- 
yenue of the Post Office was now nearly 
absorbed in its expenditure; and, indeed, 
such was the state of things that the 
Treasury now exercised a control over the 
expenditure of Parliament, rather than the 
Parliament over the Treasury. The last 
point was the question of appropriations 
inaid. Now, there was no difficulty with 
regard to this matter; for he believed there 
was no real advantage to the Treasury 
one way or the other. It was a mere 
matter of opinion; and the reason which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
for continuing the present practice was the 
real reason—that it acted as a stimulus to 
the different departments to sell their 
stores to the best advantage, if they re- 
ceived the credit of them, and were thus 
enabled to show that they kept down their 
respective estimates ; whereas, if the pro- 
duce of the old stores were thrown at once 
into the Treasury, and no credit given to 
the departments for their careful manage- 
ment, they would have no anxiety whether 
those stores sold well or ill. That was the 
real reason of continuing the system— 
that was the benefit which they received 
from continuing this practice ; and not, as 
the hon. Member for Montrose appeared 
to suppose, because they were allowed to 
put any money into their own pockets. 
For these reasons he could not support 
the resolutions. 

Sir J. GRAHAM was not surprised 
that the hon. Member for Bolton (Dr. 
Bowring) should look upon the report that 
had been referred to with something like 
parental affection. With respect to the 
mode in which the publie accounts should 
be kept, he most cordially and entirely 
agreed that the system of double entry 





was the right way of keeping the accounts 
generally; and he had taken the earliest 
possible opportunity of introducing that 
system at the Admiralty, after the report 
to which allusion had been made. He was 
much mistaken if the accounts of the Bri- 
tish Navy might not now challenge com- 
parison with those of any branch of any 
public service. The present Government, 
following up the example of their predeces- 
sors, had introduced the same system both 
into the Army and the Ordnance; and he 
believed it would be introduced progres- 
sively throughout all the great departments 
of the public service. If it was said that 
no such system had been adopted at the 
Home Office, he would observe, that in 
connexion with the Home Office there was 
a branch of the public service with very 
large and complicated accounts, viz., the 
Police; and in that department he had the 
satisfaction, aided by Mr. Anderson, of 
introducing that most approved system of 
keeping accounts. To the principles laid 
down in the report of 1831 he adhered. 
He had not, however, at that time, had 
practical and official experience; and when 
that most upright public servant the late 
Lord Spencer passed the whole subject 
under careful review, he came to the con- 
clusion that the recommendations in that 
report were opposed by many and great 
practical disadvantages. With respect to 
earrying to the account of expenditure 
small receipts arising from sales in the 
different departments, that appeared to 
him (Sir J. Graham) a matter of minor 
importance; he could not conceive that 
there would be much objection to give 
practical effect to the principle in that 
matter, and, for one, he should not object 
to see the recommendations of the report 
of 1831 carried into effect as far as that 
went. There remained the great question 
whether the revenue departments should 
or should not pay the charge for their 
establishments before paying into the Ex- 
chequer the amount of their receipts; and, 
upon the whole, though his experience was 
not so extensive as that of the two right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mr. F. T. Baring), 
yet he must say, from the inquiries he had 
made, and from his general knowledge of 
the subject, that great inconvenience and 
expense would arise from the adoption of 
that recommendation. The matter was 
regarded by Lord Spencer with all his 
predilection in favour of the adoption of a 
sound system; and he was only deterred 
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from adopting it by a regard to practical|the money was gone; but he wanted ty 


considerations. 


time and space would forbid it—to go into | money was spent. 


It would be impossible— | have the accounts looked into before the 


But he would not qj. 


minute details of those extensive establish- | vide the House; he thought this was on 
ments. A great deal, too, would escape | of those questions that were making pry, 


notice; and, if a public department desired | gress. 


to conceal a job, it would be much easier | 


to do so under a large annual vote than in 
the course now adopted, under which a 
most ample account was laid on the Table 
of the House year by year after the money 
was expended. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL rose only to ex- 
press his general concurrence in the view 
taken by the two right hon. Gentlemen 
(Mr. Baring and Sir J. Graham). On 
principle, the better way would seem to 
be, that the whole of the receipts should 
be brought into the Exchequer, and the 
whole of the payments made out of the 
Exchequer; but there was found to be so 
much practical inconvenience in that, and 
the expense and trouble would be so great, 
without any adequate countervailing ad- 
vantage, that that plan, or that part of 
the plan, was given up, conformably with 
the opinion of Lord Spencer. The hon. 


Member (Dr. Bowring) likewise wished 
that all the departments connected with 
the collection of the revenue should pre- 


sent estimates to be voted in the House. 
For the reasons that had been already 
given, he (Lord J. Russell) conceived that 
that course would not be expedient; and 
that there would not be any equivalent 
advantage gained. It must not be sup- 
posed that it was the uniform and unbend- 
ing rule that all public expenses should be 
agreed to by vote of the House on esti- 
mates; on the contrary, there were a great 
number of sums, such as the expenses of 
the Civil List, and pensions and payments 
out of the Consolidated Fund, which were 
established by Act of Parliament, and 
were not brought before the House in esti- 
mates to be voted year by year. However, 
he (Lord J. Russell) merely rose to state, 
with respect to the opinion of his which 
had been referred to, that although he 
entirely concurred in that view at the time 
when he signed the report, he had long 
since thought that Lord Spencer took the 
more correct view of the subject, and that 
he (Lord J, Russell) was in error when he 
signed that report. 

Dr. BOWRING, in replying, insisted 
that the departments of receipt and expen- 
diture were kept separate in France, and 
ought to be so here also. No doubt, hon. 








Motion withdrawn. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
Mr. HUME rose to bring forward the 


| Motion of which he had given notice, for 


an— 
** Inquiry into the state of the Navy since 1839, 
as regards the building, alterations, and repairs 
of Her Majesty’s Ships.” 
The Motion, though comprised in two lines, 
comprehended the whole question of the 
system of naval architecture in this country, 
and the manner in which it had been con. 
ducted since 1832. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the system of naval archi. 
tecture in this country, and the manage. 
ment under which it had been conducted 
during that period, had been most unsatis. 
factory. Unlike every other department 
in this or in other countries, matters had 
not been progressing from a bad to a good 
system, but had stood still, if they had not 
retrograded ; and he should be able to 
prove to the House, and expose to the 
country, mismanagement toa great extent, 
entailing vast loss upon the nation in 
money, with great discredit in character, 
He must first take the House back to the 
period when the Navy Estimates were 
before them fifteen years ago. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) was then at 
the head of the Admiralty, and had most 
unadvisedly put an end to the School of 
Naval Architecture, which had existed for 
about twenty-one years; he had also 
openly, in the most extraordinary manner, 
depreciated the characters of those who 
were then pupils in that school; and had 
committed himself to an opinion which 
could scarcely have been believed by any 
one who did not hear it—that he did not 
consider science could be applied in the 
way proposed in that school to the 
purposes of naval architecture ; the right 
hon. Baronet stated that he thought 4 
captain in the Navy was as good as any 
other person to conduct that department. 
He had not been aware that he himself had 
spoken so distinctly and strongly on the 
subject as he found that he had done; on 
the 29th of June, 1832, when the sub- 
ject of Sir William Symonds’ appointment 
came before the House, he stated that 


Members might trace the 7,000,0001. after | the appointment was most unjust to the 
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country, which would be deprived of the| Gentleman. Before showing the nature of 
scientific skill that might have been avail- | the school and the system which that right 
able, and that our great naval power would | hon. Gentleman had destroyed, he wished 
be in jeopardy by being placed in hands | to explain why the School of Naval Archi- 
utterly incompetent; that he did not wish| tecture was originally established. He 
to disparage Captain Symonds, who was | had a strong sense of the injustice done to 
a distinguished naval officer ; and that he | individuals by its abolition. A breach of 
objected to him, not as such, but as Sur- public faith, indeed, had, in his opinion, 
veyor of the Navy—an office for which he | been committed; for the young men who 
was unfit, because he was ignorant of naval | sought admission to that school came for- 
architecture. The report made in 1806 | ward with qualifications such as those re- 
by the Commissioners on the Civil Affairs | quired of young men entering Haileybury 
of the Navy showed a marked contrast | College. Promises were made to induce 
between England and France in the appli- | them to induce them to qualify themselves 
eation of scientific principles. There was | for the public service. Expectations were 
no department of manufactures which in held out, that offices of emolument would 
the present day did not afford numerous | be opened to them, affording opportunities 
proofs of the great progress made in this | of acquiring distinction as well as of ob- 
respect. It was only in applying science | taining support. The Third Report of the 
to naval architecture that England was| Commissioners of Naval Inquiry, dated 
backward. He was prepared to prove his | 24th of June, 1806, described the then 
ease before either a Committee or a Com- | existing system of education for shipwrights 
mission. The right hon. Gentleman the | as exceedingly defective, and proposed to 
Member for Dorchester had stated when | alter it, soas to secure the services of per- 
Captain Symonds was appointed, that Cap- | sons more liberally educated. The report 
tain Symonds was entirely unknown to | stated— 

him, but had been brought under his notice | _« We find that apprentices are admitted at the 
as a man of talent. Objections having | age of fourteen ; that at their admission many of 
been stated to the appointment by himself | them cannot read or write; few have much eduea- 
(Mr. Hume), Sir Bvam Martin, and others, tion. ‘ As ing UO they —_ seven tee >; ho 
\ Z | care is taken to teach them anything during that 








+ v - : . . . . . 
the right hon. Gentleman expressed his | time but their business as shipwrights. At the 
confidence that when the Navy Estimates | end of the apprenticeship they generally serve 
were brought forward the following year, | two or three years, working as shipwrights, after 


it would be admitted that the experiment | which time those reckoned fit for it are commonly 
, r . | employed as overseers of ships building in the 
had been made most wisely. The right { merchant yards, In the whole course we have 
hon. Gentleman’s words were— described, no opportunity will be found of ac- 
“ He was perfectly unknown to me, except in | quiring even the common education given to men 
his profession, and Ihave selected him on account of their rank in life ; and they =seeaghie< the aed 
of the inquiries which have been made, and on plete directio& of the construction of the ships, 
account of the highly-approved ships which Cap- on which the safety of the empire depends, without 
tain Symonds has built. But I am perfectly | ®™Y Care or provision having been taken on the 
ready to admit that the merits of this appoint- part of the public that they should have ps de 
Geis eve shout to be put to what is the fairest struction in mathematics, mechanics, or in the 
test. There is a ship now ready for sea, built science or theory of marine architecture. 
under his own immediate inspection, and I am | Such was the account of the state of naval 
= wong eo artes ho Sete architecture in 1806, and this was the 
should rest upon the fate of that experiment. , todd >... 
am quite ‘aaniies that when I shall meet the remedy suggested ; 
hon. and gallant Officer again on the Navy Esti- 
mates of next Session, he will admit that the re- 
sult of that experiment has proved that this ap- 
pointnent was made most wisely.” 


‘*To put an end to this want of foresight and 
due consideration, which may finally lead to so 
much danger to the country ; to bring into our 
dockyards apprentices of more liberal education 
, ee than has hitherto been required ; to instruct them 
His own opinion, on the contrary, was that | while there in mechanics, in mathematics, in 
it had been most unwisely made; that it | drawing, and in everything connected with the 


had proved lamentably ruinous to the in- science of naval architecture; to employ them 
terests of the countr ies end that the time during a portion of their time in working with the 

‘ 4 ‘ fle shipwrights, in the building and repairing of ships, 
had arrived when it was necessary to ar-| so as to add the practice of the art of shipbuilding 
rest the progress of the evil. The right to the study of the theory ; and, by these means, 
hon. Gentleman had also observed that he | to enable them to form the plans of our ships of 


did not believe the Surveyor of the Navy | ¥@™ consistently with scientific principles, and 
d -;;.> | render them at the same time competent to judge 


was required to be a practical shipbuilder. of the labour that must necessarily be bestowed 
Such were the views of the right hon. | on the execution of every part of a ship, the 
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wages that by proper exertion may be earned by 
those employed on it, and the quality of the work 
when completed ; these we consider to be amongst 
the most important parts of the duty which your 
Majesty has been pleased to commit to us, and we 
propose what follows as the best plan for the at- 
tainment of those objects, that, after the fullest 
attention, has occurred to us.” 

What followed? His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in 1809, stated what were their in- 
tentions on the subject, and, in 1811, 
established the School of Naval Architec- 
ture. At that time, the state of science, 
as applied to naval architecture, was so 
greatly superior in France, that the only 
good ships England had in her service were 
copies of ships taken from other countries. 
Taking such considerations into account, 
and cherishing the spirit of Englishmen, 
who would not allow themselves to be de- 
pendent upon others, the Commissioners 
acted wisely in recommending, and the 
Government acted wisely in establishing, 
the School of Naval Architecture. When 
the Order in Council was issued on the sub- 
ject, the prospect was held out that those 
who were studious and attentive would be 
rewarded in due time by appointments to 
the employments which existed in the 
dockyards. The Commissioners of Naval 
Revision recommended that the number of 
students should be so great as should be 
sufficient to supply the places of officers 
who might die or be removed. The situ- 
ations to which they might aspire were the 
following :—Master Measurer, since abol- 
ished; Foreman of Shipwrights, Master 
Boatbuilder, and Master Mast-maker, now 
foremen of the yard at 250. per annum; 
Assistants to Master Shipwrights, 4001. 
per annum; Mechanist in the office of In- 
spector-General of Naval Works, abolished; 
Civil Architect and Engineer, 8001. per 
annum; Assistants to the Surveyors of the 
Navy, abolished; Master Shipwright, 6501. ; 
per annum; Second Surveyor of the Navy, 
abolished ; Inspector General of Naval 
Works abolished; First Surveyor of the 
Navy, 1,000. per annum. These were 
the prizes which were held out to the young 
men who should enter the service. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said the school 
had entirely failed. It was a proper matter 
for inquiry whether imperfections existed 
in the establishment; but why destroy it ? 
What ship had been produced worthy of 
being called an improved ship under Cap- 
tain Symonds ¢ And what was the result 
when the pupils of the School of Naval 
Architecture were allowed to try their 
skill in the construction of ships? Com- 
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plete success had, he believed, been th 
consequence. Yet after twenty-one yegn’ 
service they did not receive any one 
those appointments which Governmer 
had pledged itself to give them. The hay 
Board of Admiralty had allowed them » 
opportunity of showing how their art anj 
science could be applied. Let naval officers 
state what was their opinion of the Egy 
égle and the Thetis, as compared with th 
ships of Captain Symonds. Then ther 
were at least five or six who had distip. 
guished themselves by the knowledge they 
had shown of subjects immediately con. 
nected with the branch to which they hai 
devoted themselves. Hon. Members, o 
comparing the principles laid down in th 
Catechism of Naval Architecture, by Sir 
William Symonds, with those laid down by 
pupils of the School of Naval Architecture 
in their publications, would be able to s. 
tisfy themselves of the great superiority of 
the latter. The work of Chatfield seemed 
to throw the character and conduct of Sir 
W. Symonds, as a naval architect, into the 
shade. When had a better treatise been 
produced than that on masting by a pupil 
of the same institution? Where had 


papers appeared like those of Mr. Cruize! 
The right hon. Gentleman, indeed, had 


thought proper to put an end to the publi 
cation of those papers, which had proved 
so beneficial. Having ascertained the total 
number of ships built since 1832, and 
having obtained, so far as he could, the 
history of each ship, he was prepared to 
prove that in almost every instance there 
had been a failure in construction; that the 
objects required in respect of stowage, 
floatage, fighting—everything requisite in 
a ship of war—had in the great majority of 
instances been completely missed. Then 
the alterations were interminable ; the ex- 
pense was enormous; and scarcely any of 
the ships answered the purpose for which 
they were built. Such being the case he 
wished to bring his charge, not against Sir 
W. Symonds, but against the Admiralty, 
who had allowed such proceedings. Could 
it be said that they had exercised a sound 
diseretion? One of the statements in his 
possession set forth the amount of money 
voted for wages and naval stores during 
fifteen years. If it had been properly ap- 
plied, he should have thought little of the 
largeness of the sum, which amounted 0 
22,000,000. He was prepared to prove 
that a large portion of that had been 
wasted. Since 1833, 8,000,0000. had 
boen voted for wages, and 14,000,000) 
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for naval stores; making 22,000,0001. 
for 


altogether. Deducting- the votes 
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1847, it appeared that, under Sir Wil- 


liam Symonds, 19,900,0000. 


had been 


expended. The statement as to the ships 
laid down during the same period showed 


the following results :— 


Ships of the line, on Sir W. Symonds’ de- 
sign, laid down since 18382 . 

On designs by the former Surveyors ‘laid down 
in 1812 to 1828 . re 

On the French model of M. Sané .. 


Total launched 


Frigates, on designs by Mr. Fincham, laid 
down in 1843.. 

On Sir W. Symonds’ designs, 
since 1831 .......... 

On designs by the late Survey: ors, laid down 
in 1820 to 1828.. 

On the French model ‘of ‘Pestal, ‘laid ‘down it in 
1828... 

On design of School of “Naval Architecture, 
laid down in December, 1844 . 

On design by Admiral Hayes, laid down in 
1836... 

On design ‘by Captain (now Admiral) E ‘Elliot, 
laid down in 1842 ........0+ os P 


“laid down 


Total launched 


Corvettes, on designs by Sir W. Symonds, 
laid down since 1834 . x04 

On designs by the late Surv eyor, ‘Sir R. Sep- 
pings, laid down in 1830 

On designs by Professor Inman, laid down in 
1827... - 

On designs by Captain (now ‘Admiral) Elliot, 
in 1836 wap Vannes odceud cane aa kianeubadenase vic 


Total Jaunched 


Brigs, on designs by Sir W. eaatitil laid 
down since 1831 ..... eas 

On designs by Captain Hendry, R. N, ‘laid 
down in 1842 . 

On designs by different Master Shipwrights, 
1843... 

On designs by ‘School of Naval ‘Architecture, 
1843 

On designs by Private Builders, laid “down in in 
1831, one—in 1843, one 


Brigantines, on designs by Sir W. Symonds, 
laid down since 1835 

On designs ye Sir R. schttaisetetele laid down in 
1829... 


Packets, on design by Sir W. Symonds, laid 
down since 1832, and launched 

The following ships were building or in pro- 
gress: 

Ships of the line, on Sir W. rs models 

On French model of Sané.. 

By Mr. Lang ...... ernie 

By School of Naval. Architecture chumeusnazenses 

By the late Admiral BPMN OML css ssnastase sce ssnses 


9 


, and had completely failed. 
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Frigates, on Sir W. Symonds’ models .. 

Mr. Fincham .... 

Mr. White (priv ate builder), Deptford. 

Mr. Blake eee master peri teagpenelle Ports- 
mouth ...... ig 

Mr. Lang, j junior, W. oolwich .. 


Corvettes, on Sir W. Symonds’ model 

Brigs, on Sir W. Symonds’ model ............ 
Brigantines, on Sir W. Symonds’ model 

The steam navy was not included. The 
charge was, that failures in building ships 
had taken place to au enormous extent. 
Scarcely one ship had been laid down by 
Sir W. Symonds which had turned out 
other than a failure. The Vernon was the 
first great ship, and had already been made 
a subject of remark in that House. On 
the 4th of March, 1842, Captain Rous 
—‘“ condemned the Pique as a bad sea-boat, and 
not a good ship at her anchors. She floated one 
foot deeper than the calculation, with only four 
months’ provisions (he commanded her). She 
shipped so much water as to wash away her head- 
rails, and put four feet water on the main-deck. 
Obliged to be put two feet by her stern to make 
her dry and easy. He said the Vanguard was 
endeavoured to be improved from this. His 
steamers would be swamped if caught in a heavy 
gale of wind. (The Gorgon he referred to).” 
With regard to the Vernon, he was pre- 
pared to prove that in the first cruise, under 
Sir F. Collier, she pitched so heavily that 
she even broke off her head-rails short, 
leaving the fastenings secure, and the 
quarter-gallery from the stern; her labour- 
some qualities were fearful. When she 
bore the flag of Sir G. Cockburn, she 
pitched her bowsprit-eap into the sea, and 
shipped so much water in the forecastle 
that it ran down to the gunner’s-room be- 
low, and nearly drowned his mate; the 
seas she was accustomed to ship at her 
fore-channel on the left of the bow when 
dipping into the water before she was able 
to rise again, ran aft to the quarter-deck ; 
her lines were similar to a frigate construct- 
ed more than fifty years ago, and found 
not to answer. In fact, she was the copy 
of an old French vessel that had been tried, 
He, therefore, 
said, that the right hon. Baronet, in get- 
ting hold of Captain Symonds, rested his 
merit—if any merit he had—upon a test 
which had completely failed. He thought 
he could show that, in 1831, Captain Sy- 
monds stated he knew nothing about ship- 
building, and that the Pantaloon was built 
on lines supplied to him by another. He 
was then unworthy to take the place of 


| men whose education had fitted them for 


3 | the duty, and who had subsequently proved 
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themselves good builders. He (Mr. Hume) 
thought, also, he could show that Sir W. 
Symonds’ ships had completely failed in 
their object, when he said that almost 
every ship built for the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and for private merchants, 
had floated and answered, without material 
alterations; whilst almost every ship built 
by Sir W. Symonds had required altera- 
tions and improvement. With respect to 
the Queen, which was laid down as a 110 
gun ship 

—* she was first laid down as Caledonia’s class, 
and called the Royal Frederick, 120 guns, a new 
midship body given, and the extreme breadth in- 
ereased to sixty feet, besides other expensive al- 
terations. The great error of this ship’s construc- 
tion was, her want of displacement at the load- 
water line. Six feet additional breadth increased 
the weight of hull most materially, certainly close 
upon 200 tons. The load displacement remained 
nearly the same as the Caledonia’s class; conse- 
quently when all the stores and equipments were 
placed on board, the midship-port was but six feet 
five inches from the water, instead of seven feet. 
This ship, by the reports of Sir E. Owen and Cap- 
tain Rich, did not fulfil the great expectations an- 
ticipated, and on most occasions she was beaten 
by the Rodney; besides, the reports on her steer- 
age were very indifferent, carrying lee helm. In 
1844, so far as sailing went, when she came from 
Plymouth she was beaten by the St. Vincent ; 


but this failure was trifling when compared with | 


other failures. A trial was made between the 
Queen, the Caledonia, the St. Vincent, and the 
Albion, and the result was altogether unfavourable 
to the Queen.” 


The first portion of the report respecting | 


the ships of Captain Symonds was pro- 


bably correct, and that they were good | 
ships in smooth water, fair weather, and | 
when lightly loaded; but what was their | 
worth when laden with stores and guns | 


and altogether fit for service? They were 
then found to be lamentably defective. 
This ought to have induced the Admiralty 
of the day to have instituted an inquiry, 


when they would have ascertained the er- | 
roneous principles on which these ships | 
had been built. After the trial, the Queen | 


was brought into dock at Chatham. AIl- 


terations were made which cost nearly | 


10,0002. : 


the midship magazine was 


taken away; the rudder enlarged ; she was | 


lengthened forwards and aft; the masts 
were shifted ; the foremast moved aft three 
feet, and the mainmast fourteen inches ; 
nearly two feet given to the sternpost, be- 
sides throwing out the stem cighteen inches, 
and four feet additional forefoot, up to the 
load-water line. 
ed to nearly 9,000/7. The subsequent trial 
showed that these alterations had some- 
what improved her; but the question was, 
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These alterations amount- | 
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whether the removal of the mid-ship iy. 
gazine did not effect all the good by throy. 
ing the proper weights in the centre of th 
vessel; yet the bow was lengthened, th 
rudder extended, the masts were altered, 
and, indeed, there was scarcely a portion 
which was not altered, and yet the Adnj. 
ralty of the day allowed all this to be don 
without complaint. He said, that why 
individuals pointed out these errors, it wa 
the duty of the Admiralty of the day 
ascertain the principles on which Captain 
Symonds had laid down his ships. Ie 
wanted to see whether there was any 
Minute for allowing the expenditure of this 
10,0002. or 20,000/., and showing its ap 
plication; for if the Admiralty did allow it, 
and did not test its efficacy, they did not & 
their duty. It was difficult, therefore, 
know which party was most to blame; ani 
for this very reason it was important to ap 
point a Committee. A great deal had bea 
said about the Vanguard. She had bea 
praised on all hands, and had been held w 
as perfect. He had gone on board of he 
‘at St. Helens; she swam prettily on the 
water. He was not a naval man, but he 
was told that she was perfect. Whilst she 
was a sailing yacht she did very well; but 
| when she got her crew and stores in, it was 
| very different. She had been praised ani 
held up by all parties nearly, until the late 
| trials in 1845 and 1845, as the most won- 
| derful vessel ever constructed. He reed. 
| lected Lord Minto declaring her to be per 
fection. Admiral Bouverie reported her 
equal to carry six months’ provisions with 
great ease, with upwards of 400 tons d 
water; and her other qualities not to k 
surpassed, never straining a rope yar. 
| But what had turned out to be the fact! 
After the first trial in 1849, in the summer 
months, and a few months from the Devon- 
port dockyard, we find she was _ ordered to 
Portsmouth to be docked; when docked, 
the nails of the second streak of copper 
were forced out by the working of the 
ship; and, in two instances, the copper was 
split, where the oakum had been forced out 
of the seams in consequence of the rolling 
and pitching, and she was compelled to be 
caulked all over. In this trial the Vaw 
guard was invariably the last ship, beaten 
by every ship of the squadron. Sometimes 
the Superb, a sister ship, disputed the 
place of last. In this cruise the Vanguard 
went to sea under Admiral Parker as fil 
lows: twenty-three feet seven inches for 
ward, twenty-four feet five inches aft, mit 
| ship port, twenty-seven feet one inch; mea, 
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twenty-four feet. This return shows seven | the Boscawen, but causing great consump- 
inches deeper forward, and five inches | tion and waste of timber. New timber was 
deeper aft; yet she swims one inch higher | mixed with the old, &c. After this, part 
out of water by the midship port than the of the bow was taken down and altered in 
construction drawing in the same Parlia-| June, 1840. She had originally an up- 
mentary return. This draught of water | right stem and round bow. They were 
was With twelve months’ stores, 140 days’ | afterwards taken down, and the stem made 
provisions, 384 tons of water—twenty-cight | to rake, and given a sharp bow. The stern 
days less of water and provisions than any | was reconstructed, and put up a second 
ship of the squadron. [Captain BeRrKELey: | time, with about two feet less rake than 
What are the hon. Member’s authorities | before. This ship had cost the country an 
for these statements?] He would prove | enormous sum of money for so many alter- 
them before a Committee. He would come | ations, and was still a poor specimen of 
to the hon. Captain himself presently, and ‘naval architecture, although she had had 
show that the Admiralty was speaking an improved stern, from the model settled 
without book. The cost of the Queen ap- by the committee of master shipwrights 
peared by the returns, No. 592, of the | assembled at Woolwich in 1842, similar to 
year 1846, and the House would scarcely | the plan of the Trafalgar, built there on 
believe that her whole cost had been | Mr. Lang’s principle. Here was a ship 
127,0007. The sum of 81,0000. appeared | which had gone through five or six changes 
by the return to be the cost of the hull, | at an enormous expense; and all this had 
and he was prepared to prove that this was | been done by the order of the Surveyor, 
understated; the total cost, with the fit- and had been permitted by the Admiralty; 
tings, was 95,0000., she had been repaired and he asked whether this was a state of 
three times, and the aggregate cost was | things with which they should be contented, 
not less than 127,0007. What was the! or which they should allow to continue ? 
case with respect to the Vanguard? The} There was the packet Cygnet, at Ports- 
first cost of the hull was 62,000/., and of! mouth. Her stern and topsides were taken 
the hull and rigging 77,0000.; and would down; she was rebuilt for a 10-gun brig, 
the House believe that up to November, but carried only 6 guns. The Heroine 
1845, not less than 111,0007. had been! was the same as the Cugnet. She was 
laid out on that ship? This arose from built for 10 guns; but after she was com- 
the changes which had taken place, and the | pleted, her stern was taken down and al- 
bad management which had gone on. He tered. She mounted only 6 guns. The 
knew that there was a difference of opinion | Siren, of 16 guns, had her stern taken to 
on these matters; and it was because of pieces and altered, and her quarter gal- 
this difference of opinion that he should be  leries taken of. She had still too much 
glad of the opportunity of proving his rake in her stern to use her guns clear. 
case before a Committee. The return) He was now showing the works of an 
clearly showed that the draught of water officer who considered science to be of 
did notanswer. There was another sailing no consequence: these were the defects 
ship in the Portsmouth yard, the Prince consequent on the right hon. Baronet’s 
Albert of 90 guns, and he was prepared change; and he defied any one versed in 
to prove that she was totally unfit for duty. | naval architecture to go to any part of the 
“ Her frame was badly constructed, weak shift world and find such changing and taking 
oftimber, and inefficient stern, a mere bundle of , to pieces. The packet Express was built 
wedges confined together by long iron bandages , by contract in the river. She was taken 
a so exterior of the timbers, producing ex- into dock, and a large piece brought on to 
reme weakness at the after-end of the ship. the fore part of the stem and gripe below, 


| This displayed great want of professional to make her stem more upright, the same 


experience, and also of the principles of as was done to the Queen. The Swift was 
construction. In Woolwich yard, the built also by contract, and underwent si- 
Boscawen was completed in frame and milar alterations. The Star was built at 
vell seasoned as an 80-gun ship. She} Woolwich, and was so badly constructed 
vas then ordered to be taken down and! that she rolled away her masts, and laid 
altered to a frigate in November, 1832, on on her beam-ends ; and her commander, 
the lines of the Vernon, to be called the Lieutenant Binhey, with all the men on 
hdefatigable. The order was cancelled | deck, were washed overboard. The com- 
n April, 1834, and another given to make | mander and fourteen men were drowned. 
tera 70-gun ship, retaining the name of The Hannibal, 90 guns, ordered to be 
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built, had some faulty construction, bad 
stern, and weak shift of timbers composing 
her frame. These ships hon. Members 
who knew nothing of shipbuilding might 
think were exceptions; but he would show 
that the same thing took place in other 
yards. In the Chatham yard, there was 
the Wolverine, of 16 guns; when com- 
pleted in frame, her bow was found too 
sharp, and to fall in, and was taken down, 
and a new bow put up. The Wanderer, 
a sister ship, underwent similar alterations. 
The Orpheus, of 46 guns, had a frame pro- 
vided, but it was transferred to other ships. 
The Cumberland, of 70 guns, was com- 
menced building like the Boscawen when 
altered, namely, with raking stem and 
sharp bow. She was afterwards lengthen- 
ed on the keel, to make the stem upright, 
and the bow made round abaft, like the 
Trafalgar. It was worthy of remark, 
that the Boscawen was originally an up- 
right stem, and round bow, for which rea- 
son her whole frame was taken down, and 
her stem made to rake, and her bow form- 
ed sharp. Exactly the reverse, therefore, 
was done with these two ships; and it was 
thus that the best interests of the country 
were dealt with. The Goliah, of 80 guns, 
had a sharp bow like the Vernon, and 


raking stem; after being in frame, her 
stern was taken down and altered, timbers 
cut off, patched up with iron bandages, 
bound round to keep together that which, 
if properly constructed, would have united 
with the frame, and have supported itself 
without iron bands, and given strength to 


the fabric. If he proved this single case, 
he showed the incapacity of the Surveyor, 
and the fault of the Admiralty in permitting 
such things to take place. The Mars, 80 
guns, was at first designed as the Goliah 
and Vanguard, with a sharp bow and rak- 


ing stem; she was altered to a round bow | 


and upright stem. He had given these in- 
5 5 " 


stances, because he was anxious that the | 


Committee should have proved before them 


whether he was in error; but he believed | 
that his statements were correct, and he | 


was prepared to stand by them. The Ser- 
pent, 16 guns, was built in the river in a 
hurry, for experiment, by contract ; she 
soon became rotten, and underwent con- 
siderable repair; and the Snake, 16 guns, 
which was built at the same place, and in 
the same manner, had also had extensive 
repairs. It was important to show whether 
it was better to build ships in private yards, 
or in Her Majesty’s dockyards, though he 
was inclined to the opinion that it was bet- 
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ter to build them in Her Majesty’s dock. 
yards, where all facilities could be afforded, 
In the Pembroke yard there was nothing 
but chopping and changing. The Vay. 
guard, 80 guns, was hurried off withoy 
giving proper time to season, and soon by. 
came defective; she had a large expensiyg 
refit at Portsmouth, and the ship Kept in 
commission while it was performing. The 
Collingwood, 80 guns, sister ship to the 
Vanguard, with sharp bow and raking 
stem, was afterwards altered to a rounj 
bow and upright stem, similar to the Tr 
falgar. Inthe Plymouth yard, the Statira, 
46 guns, was completed in frame ani 
plank, beams, &c., provided, then broken 
down, and the materials disposed of, for 
some other purposes, to Pembroke yanl, 
The Tigress, of 46 guns; the Daphne, of 
| 20; the Porcupine, of 20; the Pheasant, 
of 18; the Redwing, of 18; Sealark, of 
10 guns; and the Volcano, Devastation, 
and Beelzebub, bomb-vessels, had their 
frames cut out, but the timbers used for 
other purposes, with loss of time, work, 
and much extra expenses. The St. George, 
120 guns, and the Hindostan, 84 guns, 
were launched before they were properly 
completed, to make room for two $0- 
{gun ships, of bad construction, weak 
| shift of timber, and inefficient stern— 
| the Aboukir and the Hxmouth. He held 
|in his hand papers which would show 
| the vacillating conduct of the Government; 
|that they were planning one day, and 
‘altering another, without having any cer- 
|tain object in view. He found that the 
| Flora, 36 guns, had had her stern taken 
!down and altered, but was still very bad; 
{the Albion, 90 guns, when completed in 
|frame, had had her stern taken down and 
|altered, but was very faulty still. The 
Aboukir, 90 guns, sister ship, had a 
| equally bad stern, and weak shift of tim- 
' bers. The Exmouth, 90 guns, same class, 
ditto. The Creole, Niobe, and Amethyst, 
| 26 guns, had had the frames partly eut 
out, similar in form to the Spartan, which 
ship was so deficient in capacity in after 
| body, that she required the ballast to be 
| placed in the coal-hole, before the fore 
hatching, with as much stores forward as 
possible; but that in bad weather woull 
make her a very uneasy ship. The Union, 
' 98 guns, was taken into dock for repalt 
[then ordered to be made a 74-gun ship; 
| was taken to pieces in dock to be rebuilt 
on a slip, and removed for that purpose 
| ultimately she was not rebuilt, and her ma 
| terials disposed of some other way: this 
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curred expense, and the loss of a first-rate 
to the service. He would now read to the 
House a list of ships that had been sacri- 
fied to the service, that had been con- 
demned and sold off; although if proper 
measures had been taken, and there had 
been a proper surveyor, they might have 
been saved. Thefirst was, the Scarborough, 
74 guns, built by Sir R. Seppings. She 
was only a few months at sea, condemned 
at Sheerness by Sir W, Symonds, on Mr. 
Finehorn’s report. Her housing all over 
ina superior manner. Sold out of the ser- 
vice for 6,000/. Taken to pieces in the 
river Thames in March, 1837. Found to 
be a sound good ship, requiring very few 
defects to be made good; in fact, was in 
excellent condition, and worth upwards of 
40,0007. The next was the Thames, 46 
guns, was built by Sir R. Seppings’ copy 
of the Hebe, a new frigate, never at sea, 
roofed all over, launched at Chatham, con- 
demned there, and made a convict ship at 
Deptford, and sent to Bermuda as such, 
sound, dry, and in good condition. The 
Hebe, 46 guns, was built by Sir R. Sep- 
pings’ copy of the French Hebe, new fri- 
gate, never at sea, launched at Woolwich, 
roofed all over, condemned on report in 
the Medway, made a receiving ship at 
Woolwich. The Redoubtable, 74 guns, was 
built by Sir R. Seppings, Ineker, and 
Peake, the three surveyors—a good ship, 
never at sea, condemned upon report at 
Chatham, and broken up in dock at that 
yard, to the astonishment of all who saw 
her, having very few defects. By these 
and similar proceedings, the Navy had been 
greatly depreciated (exclusively of ruining 
ships and hulks) from January 1830 to 
1841. He held that the efficiency of the 
Navy was very much injured by such a 
system; and although it was true that a 
vast number of ships had been built, yet 
the service was much damaged by losing 
those vessels. He was also informed that 
the masting of the ships, and the plans on 
Which they should be masted, had not been 
at all attended to. Certain scales for mast- 
ing had been laid down in the several dock- 
yards by the late Sir R. Seppings; but not- 
withstanding that, larger masts had been 
placed in our ships than they were capable 
of bearing, and they were obliged to cut 
them down when in the Mediterranean. 
Although this had been done, there were 
M0 reasons given for it, and no results in 
order that the Admiralty might judge how 
a those alterations had been attended 
With benefit to the vessels. The efficiency 
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of the Navy had also considerably dimin- 
ished, by the Surveyor compelling all ships 
(although not on his plan) to take masts 
and yards of larger diameter and less length 
than formerly—having made a set of masts 
and yards for each rate of his own ship— 
which, from their extreme breadth require 
excessively large diameter spars (as they 
roll all others away); he makes the ships 
also that are not on his plan, take the same, 
and this he calls classifying the Navy— 
see old class 74-ships, 18-gun brigs, &c. 
But there were other parts of the service 
to which he must also allude. It was im- 
portant to know whether the Surveyor had 
done his duty, or the Admiralty had seen 
that he had done it. The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Admiralty, had sent 
him a copy of the instructions given to the 
Surveyor, and he found that those instrue- 
tions were partly as follow :— 
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“1. You are to prepare, for their Lordships’ 
consideration, drawings of such ships and vessels 
as may be ordered to be built by you.” 

“6. Having been put in possession of the num- 
ber and classes of ships to be employed in the 
course of the year, and having made yourself ac- 
quainted with the state of the fleet in ordinary, 
which you are to do by a strict examination once 
in the course of the year, you are to submit, for 
their Lordships’ consideration any alteration that 
may appear to you advisable of the number of ar- 
tificers and workmen in the several dockyards. 

“You are also to examine and report to the 
board what ships are worn out, and what ship- 
building stores are so deteriorated as to make it 
advisable to put both up to public sale, or to take 
the ships to pieces. 

“The reports of all surveys of Her Majesty’s 
ships by the officers of the yards will be laid be- 
fore you; and from them and any other informa- 
tion you may be able to collect, you are to con- 
sider and submit your opinion of the propriety of 
either reprieving, selling, or taking them to pieces, 
as from the circumstances regarding their condi- 
tion, the expense of repairing, &c., may appear to 
you most expedient. 

“ When projects for building ships, for altera- 
tions in their masts and yards, and, in short, all 
proposals that have relation to any of Her Ma- 
Jesty’s ships or vessels, are submitted to you for 
your opinion, you are to communicate the same in 
writing, with your reasons for approving or ob- 
jecting to such proposals.” 

By these instructions the Surveyor was to 
make an annual report to the Admiralty; 
but if he was rightly informed, no report 
had been made since 1841; and even that 
one made to Lord Haddington, had not been 
produced, because it pointed out how much 
many ships had been injured by neglect, 
and how much expense had been incurred 
by wanton changes. [Mr. Corry: A re- 
turn is made every year.] Where were 
they then? They were not to be seen, and 
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he wished to have those returns laid before | two-eighths, and the Exmouth three quy. 
the House. In the year 1803, Sir W./| ters of one-eighth. On the 28th Mar 
Rule and two other gentlemen were sur-| orders were again issued that the works 
veyors; but in the year 1832, a change | should be suspended. In a very few weeks 
took place in the Administration, and Sir the works were renewed; and they wey 
W. Symonds was appointed sole surveyor. | now going to lengthen those ships, anj 
He certainly was a naval officer, but was | launch them. ‘There was a history to & 
altogether ignorant of the science of naval credit, or discredit rather, to any body of 
architecture, yet was still considered suffi- | men who ever allowed themselves to jy 
cient for so important an office. If he were | bamboozled into neglect of their duty, |; 
able to prove that due inquiry had not | might be supposed that all these remark 
taken place into this department of the| were true of sailing vessels only; buthe 
service, and if he could show the public | had also a list of failures in steam vessek 
had suffered great injury in consequence, | for the House. He found that when Sj 
he thought his case would be made out.|W. Symonds started, he had, by Adni. 
It would be seen that the Admiralty had | ralty order, the drawing of the following 
given orders to stop and proceed with se-| steam vessels as a guide for his own eon. 


veral ships in such a way as to show the 
greatest indecision. That was particularly 
observable in the case of the Exmouth and 


| struction, namely, the Comet, Lightning, 
| Meteor, Pluto, Flamer, Firebrand, Fir. 
| fly, Spitfire, and Medea, from which his 


the Aboukir. By a return which had been | first production (assisted by Mr. Edye) was 
laid before the House, he found that on}the Gulnare, increased in breadth from 
the 9th of December, 1844, orders were|the Comet. His first vessel, the Gulnare, 
issued by the Admiralty to stop the build- | failed—too deep and very slow; her powe 
ing of the Exmouth and the Aboukir; | was then increased to obtain speed, many 
that alone would prove the distrust of | alterations made in her fittings, &c.; and 
the Admiralty in the Surveyor, and yet | to cover these mistakes, her name changel 
they had not the courage to remove him. | to Gleaner; but still being too deep, was 
First, they appointed a commission of mas- | sent to Chatham, cut into two parts, and 
ter shipwrights to report on his plans. | lengthened ; still a failure, very slow ani 
Then they appointed a second commission, | very deep—could not carry her coals ani 
which made a report also; and on the re-j| stores. This was a bad beginning, ands 
commendations contained in that report! bad specimen of steam construction. The 
the ships which were then in course of| Blazer and Yartarus were the next tw 
construction were ordered to be stopped, | built — both failed. Their engines and 
because they were all laid down on the boilers were taken out, and new ones mate 
lines of the Albion; and she rolled so! of increased power. These vessels wer 
much, and behaved so badly, that it was|laid up useless ten months, during the 
thought improper to proceed with them. | time the alterations were going on. Her. 
He had there a diagram, which showed the | mes, the next built, rolled and_ pitched 
rolling of that ship, and on looking to that, | such a degree, that she was also sent to 


it was really wonderful how any man could 
keep on her deck in security. The Abou- 
kir was then three-eighths completed; and 
the Exmouth, according to their dockyard 
arithmetic—which was as barbarous as 
their shipbuilding—two parts and a quar- 
ter of an eighth. 
Merchant builders calculate in the same 
way.] But that was no reason why they 


should follow a bad example. In this con- | 
dition the ships remained in 1844. In| 


1845 and 1846, nothing was done; but in 
1846 and 1847, without any general order, 


except placing them on the list, they were | 


ordered to be advanced. Now, as they 
had been stopped by a special order, he 
conceived they should have been advanced 
by a special order also. In February, an 
order was given to advance the Aboukir 


[An Hon. Meurer: | 


| Chatham in May, 1840, to be cut in tw 

parts, and lengthened two feet at the keel 
/and twenty feet on deck, She had since 

had an upright stem and additional power 
| with other alterations. Volcano, a sistet 
vessel, had the same propensities of roll 
ing, &e. She plunged her bowsprit into 
the sea, and lost her jibboom and jibin 
the ocean, as she could not bring them w 
again. Gorgon, built at Pembroke; it- 
tended to carry guns, but found to be # 
deep in the water, the ports were obligel 
|to be caulked in, copper on the bottom 
raised, and her power increased. The Cy. 
clops, a sister vessel, in consequence & 
‘the Gorgon failing, was lengthened to 

medy the evil, but could not carry the gums 
intended, being still too deep in the water 
| After these and other repeated errors, he has 
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increased the length of his steam vessels, 
and altered their forms. The Devastation, 
and that class of steamers, have been brought 
up to the same proportion of length as the 
Medea, and their figure made to assimilate 
more to that vessel. He now came to the 
Royal yacht. He was one of those who, 
when Sir R. Peel made the proposal for 
building that yacht, was of opinion that 
there were so many yachts that there was 
no occasion for any more; but they were 
assured by the Government that it would 
be made “at very little additional expense, 
and that in case of war it might be con- 
verted into a war steamer if necessary. 
But what was the result? This was the 
last that was built after all their experi- 
ence. A very dull man might become a 
shipwright in fifteen years ; but still there 
was displayed about that vessel a want of 
scientific knowledge—a want of knowing 
what the effect of displacement, fore and 
aft, in relation to the ship’s figure, was, 
that had been the cause of all the Sur- 
veyor’s failures. This Royal yacht was 
so imperfectly constructed, that she was 
obliged to carry 120 tons of ballast to- 
wards the stern; and when she was launch- 
ed, she sank her head into the water with 
her stern up like a duck diving. She 
would not answer her helm, and had been 
altered again and again; but he wanted an 
account of those alterations. He believed 
that she had cost 100,000. That was the 


" last act of Sir W. Symonds. Whether the 


Admiralty had examined the line, or had 
taken any opinion upon it, he could not 
tell; but there seemed to be a kind of 
compact between the Admiralty and the 
Surveyor. Such a mode of conducting the 
affairs of a great department, was a dis- 
credit to any country. But he had not yet 
done. The Lizard, 150 horse power, a 
packet, iron steamer, built by Sir William 
Symonds, commissioned at Woolwich in 
1842 by Lieutenant Macdonald, was nearly 
sinking in the basin from the weight of her 
stores; and all her stores, officers, crew, 
guns, &e., were turned over to the Spitfire 
of the same size, but constructed by Mr. 
0, W. Laing, jun., and now in the Medi- 
terranean. The Spitfire took them all 
with heavier guns and double the quantity 
of coals, besides many other additions. 
The Spitfire’s engines were old and very 
heavy, compared with the newer make in 
the Lizard. There were many similar in- 
stances of failure, also of falsification in 
that return. The Lizard required to be 
altered, and lighter guns and fewer stores 
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than were originally intended for her. But 
he would now turn to the official report of 
Captain Lushington, of the Ietribution, of 
her putting back into Plymouth after the 
gale (on the 6th or 7th of June, 1846), 
when she washed her shot out of the racks 
about the neck; and his and Captain Ram- 
say’s reports of his last trial with the Ter- 
rible (about the 2nd or 3rd of July, 1846), 
would show the complete defeat of the Re- 
tribution. 

“Captain Ramsay reported of the Terrible, 
of June, 1846, that in towing the Kina, under sail 
alone, proved her great capabilities, without 
steam; and his reports of the 26th of July, 1846, 
on firing her guns, and comparative consumption 
of coals, also for the 9th of October, when loaded 
with provisions from Malta, show her great supe- 
riority. Sir W. Parker’s and Captain Ramsay's 
reports of the 20th of October, 1846, of the Ter- 
rible towing the Hibernia, a first-rate ship, and 
in October or November, 1846, her sailing into 
Cadiz without her main-topmast, bearing the 
greater part of the fleet, although her floats were 
not taken off, confirmed her good character. The 
Terrible was constructed by Mr. Laing in 1845: 
she is a two-decker ; was built at Deptford under 
very unfavourable circumstances —the timber, 
&e., haying to be carried there, as it was the first 
opening of that yard, with no materials or work- 
men on the spot. The Retribution was constructed 
by Sir W. Symonds, has only one deck, and is 200 
tons less than the Terrible. She was built at 
Chatham under favourable circumstances ; but 
has cost, since her building, a very considerable 
sum in alterations, de. She was designed for two 
decks of guns, but could not carry them, being too 
deep (her lower deck ports were caulked in). - On 
the contrary, the Terrible carries her lower deck 
guns, and can use them, from her great stability, 
even when the three-deck line of battle ships dare 
not open their lower deck ports. The Terrible, 
with the same power, consumes considerably less 
coals than the Retribution, which is a much 
weaker ship, and badly put together. The Ter- 
rvible was, comparatively, the cheapest steamer in 
the service, as she had most fully answered all the 
purposes for which she was built, without any al- 
terations.” 

The report went on:— 

“ Neither the Retribution nor any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s war steamers can compare with the Ter- 
rible in any one point at sea, nor in their build. 
The Terrible has not altered nor strained in the 
least, but is as strong and as perfect as the day 
she was launched. The advantages of the Ter- 
rvible are stated in the reports of Captains Lush- 
ington and Ramsay. The Avenger was built by 
Sir W. Symonds, in 1846 —a still less ship than 
the Letribution — but cost considerably more in 
building than the Terrible, besides expenses after- 
wards ; and she is still inefficient.” 
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He thought he had stated enough to show 
there had been, at any rate, great irregu- 
larity in that department of the service; 
that large sums of money had been ex- 
pended, no one knew how; and that it was 
full time to step in and stop that extra- 
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vagance which, hitherto, had had no proper 
control. The Committee of Reference had 
not, in his opinion, the proper qualifications 
for their office; but their appointment 
showed that the Admiralty doubted the 
wisdom and authority of Sir W. Symonds. 
The Commission of 1842 were, he believed, 
all shipwrights; and they all reported on 
the Surveyor’s ships. Where were those 
reports? Let the House have them, and 
he believed it would be found that they 
condemned those ships entirely. He did 
not blame the present Government; for he 
believed they had been very anxious to re- 
medy those evils, and to appoint a Com- 
mission of Superintendence. But what use 
was that? The head of the Commission 
was certainly a very able man; but what 
education had his assistants? [An hon. 
MemBer: They are all naval schoolmen. | 
Yes, that might be so; but what was the 
use of them, if they were placed under 
the Surveyor of the Navy? The present 
system was clearly imperfect, and the re- 
commendations of the Commission of 1806 
could not possibly be attained by such 
means. The next point he came to was 
that of expense. The cost of those vessels, 
too, had been enormous. By a return which 
was moved for by the hon. and gallant Officer 
the Member for Marylebone, he found that 
the Queen cost 127,000/., and the 7rafal- 
gar 114,0001.; but he believed the valua- 
tion was made in the time of war, when 
the whole charge was at war prices. The 
next ship, the Albion, which was to be the 
example and pattern of all others, up to 
the lst of March, 1846, had cost 104,048. 
The Rodney cost 145,000/. It was origi- 
nally a better ship than the Albion ; but 
17,0001. had been expended upon her in 
alterations, and she had been spoiled. The 
Vanguard cost 111,0001.; the Penelope 
101,0007. Those were large sums of 
money; but it was not so much the money 
as the system he complained of. He be- 
lieved, however, that many of the returns 
that were made to that House were manu- 
factured in the Surveyor’s office. He re- 
membered that in 1835, when a charge 
was made against Sir R. Seppings of using 
timber improperly, the right hon. Baronet 
then at the head of the Admiralty read a 
statement from a Mr. Hawkes, of the dock- 
yard at Pembroke, on the subject. That 
statement was contradicted at the time; 
and afterwards, when he made inquiry, he 
found that the statement was not sent by 
any authority of the dockyard, but that it 
was entirely forged. He considered this, 
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however, as entirely a question of educg. 
tion. It was, indeed, a reproach, that ( 
after they had had the evils pointed out » ( 
clearly by the Commissioners in 1806, not 
more had been done in that respect. Those t 
Commissioners pointed out the way in which § 
the young men of France and other cow. t 
tries were educated for the purposes of d 
their Navy; and when they had becom I 
possessed of some of the best models of h 
foreign ships which afterwards became the fi 
most striking vessels in the service, heha FF § 
hoped that at no very distant day thy — 
might have built ships equal to them; bit BY 
instead of attending to that point they had b 
entrusted the Navy to quackery. Thede — it 
tails he had laid before the House showed F * 
they had been impairing their Navy the h 


whole of that time; that they had left it F 





to one, who was certainly a naval office, — 
but who possessed no science or education, F 
and looking to the fifteen years which had be 
gone by since his appointment, he (M. — 
Hume) certainly thought the time wa = 
come when an inquiry should take place, to 
that all doubt on the subject might be re th 
moved. He wished to see a proper seae F ™' 
of education adopted, on a system worthy A 
of the country. He understood that some Gi 
such scale had been established in the — be 
dockyards; but it had never produced the = 
amount of information, or that character be 
among the men, which they wanted for the the 
protection of the country and the welfare the 
of the Navy, and for the character of the be 
country. He knew that different interests for 
were connected with this subject; he had the 
heard this and that naval officer bandy the 
about the merits of this or that Surveyor hor 
of the Navy; that alone showed great con- be 
trariety of opinion; and he, therefore, In. 
thought they ought to have an inquiry into ap] 
the present system, to see what was the sig 
most beneficial course to be taken in future. had 
Upon that ground he moved for an inquiry Ing 
into the state of the Navy since 1832, as in | 
regarded the building, alterations, and re- ter 
pairs of Her Majesty’s ships. re, 

Viscount INGESTRE, in seconding had 
the Motion, said it was no little satisfaction thai 
to find that this matter was made the sub- Nay 
ject of a distinct Motion, and not intro tis 
duced upon the Naval Estimates, anl era 
when the House would be only attended by bers 
professional Members ; when, in fact, the enip 
subject was one which should interest al and 
the representatives of the people, because had 
affecting a department of such great it- to | 
portance as that to which was confided the ue 


building of proper ships for their Navy: 
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guch a subject, he said, he said, was worthy | for Montrose had shown what had been the 
of the greatest attention of every Member | expenses on several ships. He then should 


of that House. 
said, of them to call upon their seamen to 
take their places in inferior ships, in such 


| 


It was hardly fair, he| merely state that up to 1845 there were 


1,356,0001. used upon ships that had been 


constructed, or that were in the process of 


ships as it had been repeatedly stated in| construction. There was an almost similar 


that House had been building in their | sum as to steamers. 


Now, if this system 


dockyards for a number of years back. | were a good system, or if there were any 


He must say that he heartily thanked the 
hon. Member for bringing the subject be- 
fore the House. That hon. Member had 
gone into such details, that the House, he 
was sure, would be glad to hear that he 
would not attempt to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber in repeating these various details. Still 
itwas necessary for him to make a few ob- 
servations; and in these observations he 
hoped that the hon. Board of Admiralty 
would understand that he did not in any 
way imply censure upon them, nor upon 
any particular individual. That which he 
wished to say applied to the system which 
had been going on for a number of years, 
and which he contended was one that was 
totally inadequate to supply proper ships to 
theRoyal Navy. If fault were to be found 


with any one, it was with the Board of 
Admiralty, and especially the right hon. 
Gentleman behind him (Sir J. Graham), 
because it was by that right hon. Gentle- 


man that the Surveyor of the Navy had 
been appointed, without ascertaining whe- 
ther or not he was capable of performing 
the duties of his office. To appreciate the 
beautiful form of a ship, was not sufficient 
for such an office ; for if the propriety of 
that appointment were to be tested by 
the success of the Vernon, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had told him, in answer to 
aquestion he had asked him in that House 
in 1832, then it must be admitted that the 
appointment was one which had most 
signally failed, inasmuch as that ship 
had proved herself to be, though present- 
inga beautiful battery, a most uneasy ship 
in bad weather, thereby making that bat- 
tery comparatively useless, as also a most 
expensive ship in wear and tear. He 
had on more than one occasion shown 
that the duties of a Surveyor of the 
Navy were more than one man could sa- 
tisfactorily perform. His duty was to 
examine the stores; to examine the tim- 
bers that came into the yards; and not to 
employ himself entirely in the designing 
and altering ships, as the present Surveyor 
had been doing. The first thing that ought 
to be shown on such an occasion as this 
was, that there had been no profusion and 
no useless expenditure. The hon. Member 











| fixed principle, he might venture to ask 


what could be the necessity for con- 
stant changes in almost every ship that 
was constructed? It was only a day or 
two ago he had received a letter from a 
distinguished officer, Captain R. Burton, 
which he should now trouble the House 
with reading :— 
“15, Park-square, April 27, 1847. 

“« My dear Lord Ingestre—As the merits of Sir 
W. Symonds’ intuitive mode of constructing our 
ships of war has nothing to do with politics, but is 
solely and exclusively a national question of vital 
importance, and as it is possible there are some 
Gentlemen within the walls of the House of Com- 
mons, as well as without, who may be still scep- 
tical as to the results from dear-bought expe- 
rience, I beg to acquaint you that the Albion, 
which is the model on which several 92 gun ships 
have been built, and are in the course of building, 
was originally intended to carry 68 pounders ; but, 
in the absence of any accurate calculation of the 
displacement, when she was launched she sunk so 
considerably deeper in the water than intuitive 
foresight could divine, that it has been found ne- 
cessary to substitute the much lighter calibre of 
32 pounders. 

“ With this light armament, and all her stores, 
water, and provisions in, she has rolled forty-five 
degrees, 

‘« Now, in place of sending this ship, which was 
to have been the model of a numerous progeny, 
to be tested as to her capacities, in the summer 
months, off the Sole Bank to the westward of the 
Scilly Islands—had she been sent off to the Black 
Rocks, or into the Bay of Biscay, from the end of 
November to the end of March, to have under- 
gone, as she ought to have done, the severe test 
of the winter months; I leave you to judge, as 
well as every scientific nautical man in England, 
what would have been the probable result had she 
experienced a severe gale of wind, with all her 
water, provisions, and stores below the centre of 
gravity nearly consumed, and had she had her 
heavy armament of 68 pounders remaining above 
the centre of gravity. For my part, I have no he- 
sitation in saying the chances are very great that 
she would have rolled over. For the mathemati- 
cal question resolves itself simply into this—if, 
with a much lighter armament, and all her pro- 
visions, water and stores on board, she rolled forty- 
five degrees, what would have been the probable 
results with the alteration in the centre of 
gravity, when the weights should be greatly in- 
creased above, and those below dimished to a vast 
extent by consumption ? 

‘¢ The mode in which ordnance are tested is by 
a large inerease of powder, for it is evident if they 
bear this proof, no risk can be incurred from the 
ordinary charge used in action. 

“ The converse has been the ordeal which the 
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Albion has undergone; and what makes this the 
more unpardonable is, that this ship was to be the 
model from which so many ships were to be built, 
at such an enormous outlay of the public money. 

“Believe me, my dear Lord Ingestre, very 
truly and faithfully yours, 

« J, Ryper Burton. 

“ The Viscount Ingestre, M.P.,” &e. 
It showed that the great fault to be 
found with ships constructed by the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, was the want of suffi- 
cient displacement; and that fault became 
more apparent as the size of the vessel in- 
creased, and the superstructure raised, 
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which consequently also raised the centre | 


of gravity; that great defects were found 
in all whenever a trial with them took 
place. Whilst mentioning the name of 
the officer who had written to him that let- 
ter, he could not but observe that a letter 
from the same officer had been read by the 


hon. Member for Coventry, in which he said | 


that, instead of the classes of ships which 
they were now having built, these classes 
should be reduced to a smaller number— 
he thought five. Let them not, he said, 


as in the American war, expose their sea- 
men to fight against larger ships than their 
own. He then referred to the trials between 
the Pique and the IJnconstant, and the 
Pique and the Castor. 


The Barham, a 
74, which had been made into a large 


frigate, out of nineteen trials beat the | 
He was quoting | 


Vernon thirteen to six. 
from a Parliamentary return made in 1836, 
and in it it was also stated that the Es- 
piégle, the Flying Fish, and Daring, had 
proved themselves nearly equal in point of 
sailing, but that the Hspiégle carried nearly 
six weeks more provisions and water than 
the Flying Fish, and drew less water than 
the Daring, and combined all the proper- 
ties of a man-of-war. Returns had been 
made of the sailing of the Raleigh, built 
by Mr. Fincham, master shipwright at 
Portsmouth, and who had been the teacher 
of practical shipbuilding to the School of 
Naval Architecture, with the Constance, the 
Improved Vernon, as she was called, which 
was to be the paragon of the sea. He had 
not seen those returns in an official shape 
—why, he knew not; but he understood 
that the same return gave a comparison of 
the sailing qualities of the Eurydice (which 
was built by a late Member of that House, 
Captain Elliott), with the Spartan and 
the Thetis, with the Ameriva and Superb. 
He was informed by the captain of the The- 
tis, which was the produce of three mem- 
bers of the Naval School of Architecture, 
that she beat the others considerably; that 
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| she carried all her stores and armamep} 
| most perfectly; and that when extra stores 
; and men were put on board of her, she was 
not put out of trim. He had no doubt that 
| the returns relating to the Terrible would 
| show that she was the cheapest vessel in the 
repairs she required; but that was nota 
question of economy—it was a question in 
which cheapness and efficiency were com. 
bined. The hon. Gentleman had given 
many details of alterations and changes, 
which had been made at great expense, 
He would not further allude to them than 
to say they proved a gross want of know. 
ledge of what ships would do while they 
were on the stocks, or the displacement 
which would take place when the stores and 
provisions were put on board which were 
necessary for their equipment. There had 
been a system in existence of getting rid 
of ships built by rival constructors, which 
was disgraceful to the Navy and to the 
country. A hasty survey was held upon 
the ship, and she was sold for much les 
than she was worth, though in some in- 
stances a vessel had been saved even after 
she had been condemned upon the survey. 
The Dublin was one of those ships which 
had been saved after having been con- 
demned, and she was now an efficient ship, 
on actual service. The hon. Gentleman 
had mentioned the case of the Scarborough. 
If he recollected rightly, that ship was an 
old 36, and in perfect condition; she was 
| quite sound, and worth 35,000/., yet she 
was sold for 6,2001.; of that fact he had 
been informed by a Friend of his, Mr. 
Young, who was then Member for Tyne- 
mouth; and upon a former occasion he 
had very strongly animadverted upon the 
case in that House. Then there was the 
case of the Tremendous, which was con- 
demned to be broken up, although she was 
in perfectly good condition, and was now 
serving in the Pacific, under the name of 
the Grampus. After 14,0001. had been 
spent upon the Barham, and being report- 
ed as being the most successful ship 
against the Vernon, she was reported as 
an incompetent ship, and must be got rid 
of. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Gloucester had said that although much 
abuse had been thrown upon the larger 
ships of the Surveyor, still that his small 
ships were perfection. The Cleopatra of 
that class was a very beautiful ship to 
look at, and he believed sailed very tole- 
rably; but she was very uneasy, and ha 
that great and vital defect that she could 
not possibly stow a proper amount of 
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rovisions. The Rover, again, was so| thing to that effect. He could not see 
top-heavy that they were obliged to alter} how in a matter of such a complicated 
her weight aloft and make it lighter; and, | character, a knowledge of which could only 
after all, they were obliged to get rid of | be arrived at step by step—he could not 
her. There had been a constant dislike | see how the Government could do other- 
of all competitive constructors at Somerset | wise than re-establish such a school as had 
House, of which the Admiralty were pro-| formerly existed. The country would not 
bably not aware; but the fact was, that |remain satisfied with what fell from the 
there was a system of annoyance pursued | Secretary to the Admiralty the other even- 
towards them in all the yards—a regular | ing, although he had given an explicit pro- 
system of throwing every possible hidden | mise upon a question most interesting to 
impediment in the way of other builders, | the whole nation. Naval architecture ought 
that was most disgraceful. There was an | to have the whole of the talent and science 
oficer of his acquaintance, Captain Smith, | which the country could afford; and he 
generally called Target Smith—the inge- | could see no reason why the School of Naval 
nious inventor of the paddle-box boats—a | Architecture should not be re-established. 
contrivance of the very utmost utility— | The Admiralty had taken a step in the right 
indeed, so much so, that he thought no! direction when they appointed the Commit- 
vessel ought to be allowed to proceed | tee of Reference to see that the expenditure 
upon any voyage without them, because in | on the Navy was made in a proper manner; 
every instance where they had been used | and he trusted they would adhere to the 
they had been eminently conducive towards | recommendation made by that commission. 
the safety of life : even he had the greatest | Was it true that the Albion had been found 
dificulty—he met with the greatest hin- | to be a failure, and that the ships of that 
drance—in getting those boats applied to | class which were in progress had been 
the service. Another competitor, Mr. | ordered to be stopped? Was it also true 
White, the naval constructor, of Cowes; | that since that order they had surrepti- 
he also met with a variety of little petti-|tiously been advanced from two-eighths 
fogging obstructions in the discharge of|to six-eighths of their progress? [Mr. 
the duties he was called upon to perform. Warp: The order was suspended.] He 
Whatever they turned out that was good, | had then to throw blame upon his own 
was charged to be a plagiarism of some- friends for doing so, because it had 
thing turned out by Sir W. Symonds. Sir| been admitted upon all hands that the 
W. Symonds might be a very good officer | Albion had been a failure. The im- 
—indeed he believed he was, though he! mense waste of money in making alter- 
had not the honour of his acquaintance; | ations in new ships, showed an utter 
but he denied that those constructors who| want of capacity to construct ships on 
had succeeded in building good ships had | the part of the Navy Office ; and that, in 
copied from Sir W. Symonds. Dr. Inman, | his opinion, alone formed a good ground for 
a most intelligent and scientific man, was | a Committee of Inquiry, or a Commission-— 
called upon, and built the Orestes and the | hs cared not which, so long as the inquiry 
Sapphire—vessels which were superior in | was fairly conducted. In order to show 
stowage to any others in the Navy; and | the effects produced by the want of such 
he was the master of that School of Naval | an education, he would just refer to a re- 
Architecture which had been most wan-|turn which he had found on the Table 
tonly destroyed. He would not allow him- | since his arrival that day at the House. In 
self to dilate upon the gross injustice of | doing so, he must complain of the Admi- 
that proceeding. These gentlemen came | ralty Office; for he moved for that return on 
into the service under a bond to remain for | the 19th of February, and he received it 
years; with the condition that they were | on the 29th of April, and then he found it 
to expect to fill the higher dockyard of-| was most incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
fies. The establishment was then de-|[Mr. Warp: The return would not have 
stroyed: these gentlemen, with their high | been put on the Table in an incomplete 
attainments, constantly persecuted and| state had not the noble Lord pressed to 
kept in the lowest offices ; and upon one | have it before that debate came on.] He 
occasion when one of them went to re-| thouglit sufficient time had been allowed to 
monstrate with the right hon. Baronet| make the returns, and yet half the ques- 
the Member for Dorchester, he was told | tions were answered by the word “ un- 
he might go and get his bond burnt|known.’’ The first question was as to the 
at Somerset House if he liked, or some- | centre of gravity of a certain description of 
i 
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vessel with and without her equipment; | hon. Member for Montrose had particulary 
and the answer was, ‘‘Unknown.’’ He | addressed himself, for thus standing fy 
really did not know what the board was fit | one moment between him and the Houg, 
for, if it could not give answers to such | But his excuse was that he did think 
questions. It showed, however, what was desirable to state at once and distinetly, 
the march of scientific knowledge, when | that having near at heart the efficiency of 
vessels were built without their capabilities | the Navy of England, Her Majesty’s Go. 
being at all apportioned to the weight they | vernment did not see how that efficieney 
had to carry. He found, however, a re- | could be promoted, or indeed any good end 
turn of the difference between the caleu- | attained, by granting to his hon. Friend 
lation of displacement made as to the | the Commission or Committee of Inquiry 
return of several vessels and their actual | for which he had moved this night. He 
draught. In one, the Constance, the} would make large admissions; and in 
difference was equal to 180 tons; an-j| doubt there had been errors. No doubt 
other, the Spartan, 120 tons; and so| public money had been mis-spent, No 
on. Now, on the contrary, there was the | doubt there had been a want of proper 
greatest possible accuracy in the calcula- | precaution. He did not say under what 
tions made by the gentlemen of the naval} Government, but under all. And he 
school as to the draught and displacement | thought it would be in vain to dispute that, 
of the two ships built from their plans. | after the admissions which were contained 
This was so striking as compared with all | in the instructions to the Board of Refer. 
the other ships, as to be alone sufficient to | ence by the late Administration, in the 
show the great importance of an instruction | justice of every one of which the present 
such as they had received. He was very | Government concurred. The first para 
anxious to know some particulars as to | graph of their instruction stated that— 

the sailing and other qualities of the Thetis; “« My Lords having had under consideration the 
but the return gave no information what- | large amount which is annually expended in 
ever. It was quite useless to move for returns | building vessels of war, and the great importanee 


| of adopting such plans only as, after due examin. 


from the Admiralty. He must say, however, | ation by persons practically and theoretically ae- 


that it showed a great want of respect to | quainted with the science of naval architecture, 
the House. One question was as to the shall appear to ensure the greatest possible degree 
expense of alteration; and the reply was, | of efficiency, for the several objects for whieh 
‘*Not known at Somerset House!”’ He! such vessels are designed; and seeing that in many 
; instances the objects which constructors have had 
should like to know what confidence could | in view have not been fulfilled by the performance 
be placed in a department which exhibited | of their vessels when tried at sea, and that in 
80 much ignorance of details they ought to others expensive alterations have been required 
be able to furnish. He disclaimed all party | after they have been built : and being, therefore, 
‘ .” | of opinion that it is expedient to have recourse to 
feeling—he was actuated only by a desire | greater precaution than has heretofore existed, 
to see the Navy of England put on a foot- | before finally approving of the draught of any 
ing, at least equal to that of any other na- | vessel submitted to them, are pleased to di- 
tion in the world; but that would never be { rect,” &e. 
the case while the present system was | Now he fully admitted the utility of that 
persevered in, and he therefore most cor-!| check, and the necessity for some such 
dially supported the Motion of the hon.| check being adopted; but he contended 
Member for Montrose. that the very moment when that check 
Mr. WARD said, it was not his inten-| was established was not the moment that 
tion to follow his hon. Friend the Member | the hon. Member ought to have selected 
for Montrose through every count in the | for making an inquiry. Errors there 
bill of indictment which he had that night | might have been; but had not his hon. 
preferred, not so much against the present | Friend almost every security which he 
Government, or rather not against the pre- | himself had suggested with regard to the 
sent Government in particular, but against | future? Of whom was the Committee of 
every Government that had had anything | Reference composed? Why, of the very 
to do with the naval administration of this!men who were most prominent in the 
country for the last fifteen years. He was | School of Naval Architecture, the loss of 
surrounded by those who were quite able | which the hon. Gentleman deplored. If 
to defend the conduct of their own Admin- | he went over the names, he would find 
istration during that period; and he must | amongst them Mr. Read, Professor Inmafi 
apologize to the right hon. Member for| Mr. Large, and Mr. Fincham. He did 
Dorchester (Sir J. Graham) to whom the | not think that any better system than the 
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present could be devised by any inquiry 
which his hon. Friend could have—that 
was, any system which could afford a more 
direct and efficient responsibility to the 
House than that which the Government 
were determined to proceed upon in carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the late 
Board of Admiralty. The gallant Commo- 
dore had often suggested the appointment 
of some intermediate person or persons (he 
did not say whether one or more) who 
should be the responsible parties; but 
what, he wished to know, would that inter- 
mediate body be except a Surveyor of the 
Navy in another shape? It would only be 
another responsible body, interposing be- 
tween those who were now responsible and 
that House; and he thought, therefore, 
that it was much better to have in the 
House of Commons those who were at the 
head of affairs, and who could be called to 
account for whatever was done under their 
superintendence and by their direction. 
He believed that those constant discussions 
did good; that they made men more cau- 
tious, and prevented the recurrence of 
much of that expenditure which had hith- 
erto taken place. But he could see no 
better security for the future than the sys- 
tem now established, and which the pre- 
sent head of the Admiralty had determin- 
ed strictly to adhere to in all his future 
movements. He totally disbelieved in the 
possibility, by any existing body in this 
country, of at once devising a perfect 
model for all future naval construction. 
He did not mean to say that science must 
not be brought to bear largely on all ques- 
tions connected with naval architecture; 
but in the construction of a ship of war 
it was clear, from the admission of the 
noble Seconder of the Motion himself, that 
perfection could not be attained at once. 
The Thetis was said to be perfect; but he 
believed that an admirably satisfactory re- 
port had been made of her arrival at Lis- 
bon. So also of the Sidon. In these 
cases, they must be guided by the reports 
of practical men, and his hon. Friend had 
himself shown how the highest authorities 
differed with respect to the efficiency of a 
ship, and how difficult it was to bring this 
matter to a test. His hon. Friend had re- 
ferred to the Queen and the Albion. Now, 
he held in his hand a letter received by the 
Earl of Auckland from Sir William Par- 
ker, in which that gallant Admiral said— 

“I think well of the Albion; she does not sail 


80 fast as the Vanguard, the Superb, or the Cano- 
pus, and she is said to be very uneasy; but the 
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manner in which she stands up under canvass is 
astonishing. I wish that Captain Lockyer had 
been allowed months ago to ballast and trim her 
according to his own ideas, for he is ‘ every inch 
a sailor,’ and would have endeavoured to do jus- 
tice to her. Iagree with him, that the ship is 
fully equal to carry the long 68-pounders through- 
out on the lower deck, and I confess that I should 
like to see it tried. The Queen’s sailing has 
generally been superior to the Albion’s. I have 
heard no complaint of her being uneasy. In 
short, I consider her by far the finest ship of her 
class that has ever been built; and, in a general 
chase, she would probably be found amongst the 
best of the two-deckers.” 


Now where were they to go for authorities, 
if they did not refer to officers of the 
greatest experience, the greatest practical 
knowledge, and the most competent to 
form an opinion? He had found the same 
discrepancies existing throughout. He had 
the minute in his hand, which was spoken 
of by the noble Lord, relative to the trial 
of the Espiégle; and it stated that the 
Flying Fish and the Espiégle sailed so 
nearly alike that the palm could not be 
awarded to either. It was clear, then, 
that we had not arrived at anything like 
that high standard which his hon. Friend 
seemed to think was possible. Ho ad- 
mitted the necessity of bringing the best 
naval science possible to bear upon the 
subject; but he wished those who were in 
favour of re-establishing the Naval School 
of Architecture held the moderate expec- 
tations entertained by the members of 
that body. In the first report of Messrs. 
Read, Chatfield, and Creuze, in 1843, they 
said— 

“ Tt will be our endeavour to remove this mis- 
apprehension. In making this attempt, we do 
not arrogate to ourselves any new discovery; we 
merely assert that there are no insuperable ob- 
stacles opposed to sure and progressive improve- 
ment; that the course of proceeding in other 
branches of knowledge is applicable to this; and 
that inductive reasoning, based on mathematical 
investigations, may be applied with eminent ad- 
vantage to naval architecture, as it has been to 
other branches of natural philosophy.” 

There was no doubt they were correct. 
What they recommended was the natural 
and proper course to take; and he could not 
suppose a Board of Admiralty rejecting or 
despising science in the way his hon. 
Friend supposed. Perhaps those Gentle- 
men had not had fair play; and he sin- 
cerely hoped that great improvements in 
naval architecture would be the result of 
their present efforts. As to the evidence 
adduced by his hon. Friend to-night, it 
was not founded upon any great naval au- 
thorities, and the House showed its sense 
of the question by a very thin attendance. 
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If Parliament had believed that 22,000,000/. | not attenipt the vindication of that gallan 
of the public money had been wasted and | gentleman from the charges brought againg 
thrown into the sea, and that after all this| him. He did not say that he was fay, 
expenditure we had not a fleet that was in | less; but he believed that at present he was 
a condition to meet the fleets of France, | a very much underrated man. He thought 
Russia, or any other country, every Mem-| that the expectations which were firy 
ber of the House would have come down | formed of him were too great. He wa 
to his place to visit with reprobation such certain, if he might believe the testimony 
a system and such an expenditure. If his | of some of the most experienced men jy 
hon. Friend’s case were well founded, he! the profession, that at the outset he dij 
put it to him if such inattention on the part | render eminent services to the public. He 
of this House could have occurred? He did great service to the country by the 
could assure his hon. Friend that Her Ma-! new system of classification, and by sim. 
jesty’s Government had as sincerely at. plifying the whole system of masts, But 
heart as he himself had everything that | he thought that enough had transpired to 
would tend to greater economy and/render it necessary that they should hk 
the increased efficiency of the Navy and | cautious in carrying out such vast experi. 
the dockyards; that they were as anx-! ments as that of laying down six new ships 
ious as his hon. Friend was to bring |on the lines of the Albion; at all events, 
the greatest talents and the highest sci-| until the subject was more fairly tested, 
ence to bear upon the subject, and to, Yet, with letters like that from Sir W, 
incur no expense of any sort without | Parker, and with such high testimonials 
that full preliminary inquiry which had al- | from officers of the highest standing in the 
ready been pronounced to be so necessary. | profession, he contended that it was unjust 
As to the re-establishment of the College|to Sir William Symonds to carp at his 
of Naval Architecture, that was a question | ships as devoid of merit, and as unfit to 
of the utmost difficulty. Nothing could be | cope with anenemy. All he could further 
more desirable than to see a greater) say was, that the greatest caution should 
amount of talent enlisted in the service, be exercised in all their future operations, 
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than was now to be found in our dock- 
yards. But it would be a most fatal mea- 
sure if the prospect of regular promotion 
were checked and clogged by the interpo- 
sition over the heads of others of a number 
of young men to fill the higher offices. He 
seemed to have been much misunderstood 
the other evening when explaining what 
the Government hoped to effect by the 
system they were now pursuing. In the 
first place, they hoped to get rid of all the 
gross ignorance which now characterized 
the apprentices in the dockyards. They 
had already made arrangements with that 
object in view; and accordingly they did 
not admit any boy who was unable to read 
and write, and had not received the ele- 
ments of a common education. In every 
successive year, the most promising youths 
would be selected, and their education 
completed at the public expense. All these 
boys were expected to return to the dock- 
yards on the completion of their education. 
They would return and be employed as 
officers, after receiving as much education 
and scientific knowledge as they could be 
expected to acquire in the course of two or 
three years. With regard to Sir William 
Symonds, there were so many hon. Mem- 
bers who were more intimately connected 
than he was with the subject, that he would 


}and that no plans or drawings should be 
| sanctioned without being first submitted to 
the Committee of Construction and the Sur 
veyor. In conclusion, the hon. Gentleman 
assured Mr. Hume of the desire of the 
Board of Admiralty to economize the er- 
penditure and improve the efficiency of the 
Navy; but he could not consent to the 
adoption of his hon. Friend’s Motion. 
Sm J. GRAHAM would have gladly 
left the vindication of naval affairs to the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, if it had not been for certain parts 
of the speech of the hon. Member who in- 
troduced this Motion, and which naturally 
required some observations on his part. 
The hon. Member said he had refreshed 
his memory that morning by referring to4 
debate which had taken place fifteen years 
ago. He (Sir J. Graham) had had no sueh 
opportunity of referring to Hansard; and 
the reference made by the hon. Member to 
that period had excited some melancholy 
feelings in his breast. The hon. Gentle- 
man had talked of the hand of the de 
stroyer; and it was too true that the hand of 
the destroyer had been busy among those 
who took part in the debates to which the 
hon. Member had alluded. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had mentioned—in terms which, 
upon deliberation, he thought he would re- 
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t—the name of an excellent officer, of | Navy, had directed his attention in a very 
unsullied reputation, Mr. Hawkes, who was | great degree to the art of construction. 
master shipwright of Plymouth dockyard | He had every reason to believe that that 
in 1845, and who, the hon. Member al-| gallant officer possessed a considerable 
Jeged, had prepared a report calculated | acquaintance with the art’ of shipbuild- 
to mislead the House. That officer died | ing; and that knowledge, combined with 
some years ago, with a reputation as pure | his nautical skill and general sagacity 
and unsullied as any Member of that) and ability, rendered that gallant officer 
House could boast; and till that moment | worthy of the position to which he had 
he had never heard any allegation reflecting | ventured to appoint him. But before he 
either upon his public conduct or his private | proceeded to discuss the merits or demerits 
honour. This was one of the disadvantages | of Captain Symonds, he might recall the 
of discussing matters of this kind after the | attention of the House to one observation 
lapse of a considerable time. He entirely | which fell from the hon. Member for Mon- 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman, that this | trose. That hon. Gentleman said, that he 
was a subject peculiarly fitted for the con- | thought they ought to exercise great cau- 
sideration of the British Parliament. It | tion in relating what they heard on this 
was the boast of this country that it pos- | subject. He must be permitted to add, that 
rn “s hg cower women in = _ — creer = necessary " believing 
world; and he thought it was due to the | what they heard. He must say that, except- 
character of those seamen that they should | ing on matters of religion, he did not know 
sail in the strongest, the best constructed, | that any difference of opinion had been 
and the best adapted ships of war that | attended with so much bitterness—so much 
skill, talent, and experience could produce. | anger—so much resentment—as this ques- 
He did not hesitate at once to admit that | tion with regard to the merits of Captain 
he was responsible for the appointment of | Symonds, and the virtues of his ships. 
Sir W. Symonds, some fifteen years ago, | Unfortunately, the most angry—he had 
to the situation of Surveyor of the Navy. | almost said malicious — controversy was 
He made that appointment deliberately, | carried on throughout the profession on this 
after consulting his naval advisers, and | subject. He would now refer to an inci- 
after using every precaution he could take | dental question to which the hon. Gentle- 
with reference to the selection of a fit and | man had alluded—he meant the step taken 
proper person for the office. The hon. | by himself, in concert with the Board of 
Gentleman had told the House that he (Sir; Admiralty, of which he was a Member, 
* pee: ey coming poere the a | with ag to the saa vA Naval om 
ates to which reference had been made, | tecture. le expense of that establish- 
that science was not the quality necessary | ment, which had been instituted some time 
to constitute a good and fit Surveyor of the | before he had a seat at the Board of Ad- 
Navy. Now, he thought the ‘an Gentle- | miralty, had been very great; and the fruit 
man had, though unintentionally, misre- | produced by it had, at that period, been 
mg what he ‘eg og Pr Wee seen ; ~ en ae args and st 
on that occasion. He then said, and he} of the board of which he was a member, 
still entertained the opinion, that abstract that, upon the whole, the cost of the 
science alone was not the qualification | School of Naval Architecture greatly ex- 
which fitted a man for the appointment of ceeded any benefit which could reasonably 
Surveyor of the Navy. He thought that, | be expected from its continuance. The 
in making a selection for so important an | hon. Member opposite had objected to the 
office, naval ‘experience, combined with abolition of a number of lucrative offices 
science, was the qualification which ought | in the dockyards, and had said he con- 
really to be sought. The hon. Gentleman | sidered that measure a hardship, because 
had assumed that Captain Symonds was | they constituted the prizes and premiums 
destitute of acquaintance with the first | to which pupils in the School of Naval Ar- 
Principles of science. He did not think | ghitecture aspired. If those offices were 
that any Member of the House would really necessary, undoubtedly they ought 
question the naval skill of that gallant! to have been continued; but if they were 
dficer; for, among competent sailors, Sir | of the nature of sinecures—if they were 
W. Symonds would be admitted to be impediments to the working of a good sys- 
4 most skilful officer. With reference | tem in the dockyards—then he said, it was 
to shipbuilding, Sir W. Symonds, even | his bounden duty to abolish those offices, 


1 


before he was appointed Surveyor of the a he might thereby diminish the 
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of the war was superior to any ship built jp 
our own dockyards upon French lines; by 
the Canopus, in the experimental squadron, 
was inferior in every essential point to the 
line-of-battle ships built on the lines of gip 
W. Symonds. He had had no opportunity 
of referring to the books which contained g 
record of the trials; but he was quite eon. 
tent that the issue between the hon. Gen. 
tleman (Mr. Hume) and himself on this 
point should be tried by the success o 
failure of the Vernon. The hon. Member 
| had stated that he understood that, in he 
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premiums which were offered to successful 
students in the school. In revising the 
whole system of the dockyards, he came 
to the conclusion that a great number of 
the offices alluded to by the hon. Member 
were unnecessary; and as those offices were 
such as were destined as the rewards for the 
gentlemen who were students at the Naval 
School of Architecture, it appeared to him, 
that if he abolished them, it would be the 
better course, prospectively, to abolish the 
school itself, especially as he certainly did 
not anticipate much benefit from it. Then 
the question arose, was this abolition, pro- | first cruise, the headrail of the Verum 
spectively, inconsistent with good faith | was washed away; but he (Sir J. Graham) 
and fair treatment towards those who had was much mistaken if, with a head se 
at that time entered the school, and who | and a press of canvass, that was any re 
had done so with bright prospects ? He! markable occurrence. Of this, he was 
was not aware that any act of his, after | sure, that no science, with or without nau. 
that school was abolished, was tainted with | tical skill, would produce a fast-sailing ship 
the least shade of injustice to any of those | which would not be a wet ship under press 
individuals. Next to the office of Surveyor | of sail, and which would not occasionally 
of the Navy, the most important office in | pitch deep. The Vernon, on her first cruise, 
the dockyards which any person in course | was commanded by Sir F. Collier, whomhe 
of promotion could attain was that of mas- | (Sir J. Graham) selected for that command 
ter shipwright. Who was the master ship- by the advice of Sir T. Hardy, as an officer 
wright at Portsmouth? Mr. Fincham, who | of undoubted merit, of first-rate reputa- 





had been a lecturer at the School of Naval 
Architecture. The master shipwright at 
Pembroke was Mr. Abetel, and at Cha- 
tam Mr. Laing, who had been students 
in that school. Who was at the head of 
the machinery department at Woolwich 
—the most lucrative office next to that 
of Surveyor of the Navy? Mr. Lloyd, 
who had been a student in the School 
of Naval Architecture. An important ap- 
pointment at Portsmouth had also been 
conferred on another student of that school. 
He thought, then, that more than ample 
justice had been done to those who were 
students in the school at the time it was 
abolished. They had received kind and 
considerate treatment; and he did not think 
it could be said that they had any ground 
to complain of injustice at the hands of the 
Executive Government. He would now 
refer to the question as to the merits of Sir 
W. Symonds. He understood the hon. 
Member for Montrose to say, that he con- 
sidered that foreign nations had made 
greater improvements in the construction 
of ships than we had done. 


that at the close of the last war all the} Piccomgs: 
| her superiority. 


He admitted, | fection. 


tion, an admirable sailor, and a most com- 
petent person to form a just opinion of the 
| qualities of the ship. The issue between 


| his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) and himself, 


| then, as to the propriety or impropriety of 
| the selection of Sir W. Symonds, was 
| placed upon the success of the Vernon, 
|{Mr. Hume: I alluded to Sir G. Cock 
| burn’s report.] He had not access to Sir 
|G. Cockburn’s report; but he held in his 
/hand the report of Sir F. Collier, which 
| was in these terms :— 


“ Her Majesty’s ship Vernon, at Sea, 
| Sept. 17, 1823. 

“In compliance with your directions to report 
| to you my opinion of the qualities of Her Ma- 
| jesty’s ship Vernon, under my command, I have 
| to state, that she stows infinitely more and better 
| than I had anticipated. She stands well up to 
| her sail, better than any vessel I ever saw, and is 
| the easiest ship I ever was at sea in against a 
heavy head sea. She sometimes pitched deep, but 

so very easy that not a ropeyard could be strained. 
| She rolls perfectly easy in working. She is the 
| handiest ship I ever was in ; and, in wearing, she 
| quite surpassed my most sanguine expectations. 


| ‘fake the ship altogether, I think her quite per- 


I shall forbear making any observations 
as to her sailing qualities; you have witnessed 


best ships in our Navy were either captured | 
French ships, or ships which had been built | So much with respect to the Vernon. 
on French models, The Canopus, which | Now what were the other ships mentioned 
had been sent to sea with the line-of-battle | as proofs of the entire failure of Sir W. 
ships in the recent trials, was a French ship | Symonds as to construction? With 1 
of the highest character, and at the close | spect to the Queen, one of the ships 
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ferred to, the hon. Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Ward) had read the report of 
Sir W. Parker, in a confidential letter, 
addressed he (Sir J. Graham) believed, to 
the Earl of Auckland. With regard to 
the Vanguard, he held in his hand the 
report of an officer now no more, but than 
whom, it would be admitted, there could 
beno higher authority upon the questions 
of sailing—he alluded to Sir C. Paget. 
That gallant officer wrote as follows :— 
“ Bellerophon, September 18. 

«| feel much pleasure in telling you that the 
Vanguard is in every respect much improved by 
the further reduction of ballast, and that her su- 
periority upon all points of sailing, since we last 
left Plymouth, has greatly distinguished her. If 
the Bellerophon and Pembroke may be considered, 
as really believe they fairly may be, above the 
average in sailing of our ships of the line, I am 
persuaded the Vanguard will be found to be a 
clipper wherever she goes amongst others of her 
class. In short, I am in admiration of her, and, 
though the Bellerophon is not at her best, my 
friend Captain Jackson frankly admits the Van- 
quard’s great superiority.” 
He (Sir J. Graham) was told that Sir R. 
Stopford, when he commanded the fleet in 
which the hon. and gallant Officer near him 
(Sir C. Napier) so much distinguished him- 
self, spoke in high terms of the powers of the 
Vanguard in going to windward. The Col- 
lingwood had rounded Cape Horn and had 
been tried in every way, and the gallant 
dficer, Sir George Seymour, by whom she 
was commanded, had reported to the Ad- 
niralty in high terms of her merits. This 
he must state, that Sir W. Symonds, ap- 
pointed by him in 1832, had served under 
five or six Boards of Admiralty, composed 
of different officers, with different prejudices 
and predilections; and, on the whole, they 
had not thought him unworthy of the 
high situation in which he had been placed; 
but, by retaining him in that situation, they 
had collectively and individually shared the 
responsibility of his original appointment. 
He begged to remind the House that such 
dficers as Sir G. Seymour, Sir W. Parker, 
Admiral Hyde Parker, Admiral Bowles, 
and the hon. and gallant Member near him, 
had all tried and reported upon the ships 
of the Surveyor of the Navy; and if the 
whole of these reports were produced, he 
was greatly deceived if they would not form 
4 mass of conclusive evidence in favour 
of that gallant officer (Sir W. Symonds), 
whose character was so often assailed, and, 
ashe thought, with so much injustice and 
asperity. He must tell the House, what 
he had frequently told Sir W. Symonds, 
thathe had always considered it a great 











misfortune attendant even upon the adop- 
tion of a well-considered theory, that the 
person who propounded it frequently clung 
to it with too much tenacity, and was in- 
disposed to correct the defects discovered 
by experience in carrying it into execu- 
tion. He had always entreated Sir W. Sy- 
monds to listen with attention, and without 
the slightest feeling of anger, to the re- 
presentations of any defects which fair 
trial and experience might prove to exist 
in his ships. He (Sir J. Graham) was 
satisfied, that if Sir W. Symonds would 
supply corrections of such acknowledged 
defects, there was in his theory itself much 
of wisdom and excellence, which, even as 
matters now stood, had led to the im- 
proved construction of ships of war in this 
country ; and all those who had latterly 
built ships of improved construction had, 
in the main, adopted the principle of Sir 
W. Symonds. What were the great defects 
of our old ships of war? He was almost 
ashamed, in his present position, to give 
an opinion as to what those defects were; 
but he remembered opinions on this sub- 
ject which he had heard expressed by na- 
val authorities both living and deceased, 
upon whose knowledge he could place im- 
plicit reliance, and he might, therefore, 
venture to state what he believed those 
defects to be. They were, he considered, 
insufficiency of beam and the consequent 
want of stability. To those defects Sir W. 
Symonds applied a decided corrective; he 
gave increased width of beam and _ in- 
creased stability and power of carrying 
sail. To these great improvements Sir 
W. Symonds had undoubtedly sacrificed 
other advantages; but many of the imper- 
fections in his system of construction had 
been corrected; and he (Sir J. Graham) be- 
lieved it was possible to correct them all. 
Who, then, had been the gainers by these 
improvements in shipbuilding? The British 
public. It had been said, that the altera- 
tions had been attended with expense; but 
he could not think that money had been 
thrown away in trying, during a time of 
peace, various modes of construction, and, 
as the result of those experiments, correct- 
ing the defects which experience had de- 
monstrated. What were the ships which 
the noble Lord mentioned as most success- 
ful, as contradistinguished from the fail- 
ures, as he termed it, of the Surveyor of 
the Navy? One was the ship IJnconstant. 
That was not built by a man of science, a 
pupil of the School of Naval Architecture. 
She was built by an admirable naval offi- 
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cer, a man of practical experience, and he 
would not deny, a man of science to a cer- 
tain extent. The other ship mentioned 
by the noble Lord was the Eurydice. 
That was built according to the plans of 
Admiral Elliott, a distinguished officer; 
but he was not aware that he was to be 
called a man of science as contradistin- 
guished from a naval officer. Undoubt- 
edly he possessed science; but he also pos- 
sessed that which was the happiest combina- 
tion—naval skill and experience, conjoined 
with some science. The cases, therefore, 
mentioned by the noble Lord, afforded de- 
monstrations of the qualifications which he 
believed Sir W. Symonds to possess—qua- 
lifications calculated to insure excellence in 
the precise department. Then with regard 
to the Thetis. That was an improved 
edition of Sir W. Symonds’ ships, with 
certain admitted faults corrected; and 
he was persuaded that what he stated 
would be confirmed by the naval autho- 
rities following him in debate. The hon. 
Gentleman who brought forward the pre- 
sent Motion specified the ease of the Jtod- 
ney, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ What an ex- 
traordinary sum, amounting to 145,000I. 
had been expended in correcting her 
faults!’’ But was she built by Sir W. 
No; she was built by a 


Symonds ? 
scientific builder on the lines of the late 
Sir R. Seppings, a dockyard officer. 
Again, something had been said with re- 


gard to Dr. Inman. He should be ex- 
tremely sorry to say anything in the least 
disparaging to that gentleman, or to use 
any expression which would give him pain. 
He was at the head of a scientific estab- 
lishment at Portsmouth, and had, he be- 
lieved, done good service to the country as 
an instructor of youth; but as a shipbuilder 
that gentleman’s failures were signal; and 
he might point to them asa proof that 
science alone apart from naval skill was 
not to be relied on. The errors committed 
in the past, however, were insignificant in 
comparison with the importance of pursu- 
ing a wise course in future in respect to 
the construction of our fleet; and though 
he did not, as a temporary expedient, dis- 
approve of that Committee of Reference 
which had been appointed, yet he warned 
the Admiralty of the absolute necessity 


of taking care that under that term no | 


new Navy Board was erected. Ie had, 
abolished the Navy Board, because he 
thought it expedient to establish not only 
the supreme control but the undivided 
responsibility of the Board of Admiralty; 
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and in adhering to this principle had me 
; with the approbation of Parliament. J, 
, thought the grand principle was, that they 
{should have but one board responsible jy 
|all matters, and that that board should he 
ithe Board of Admiralty. In that board, 
whatever might be the political changes of 
the day, there invariably sat some of the 
ablest naval officers in the service, compe. 
tent to form an opinion with respect to naval 
matters, and whose judgment was entitled 
to the confidence of the public. The Board 
of Admiralty consisted of a happy com. 
pound. It was not a board exclusively 
composed of naval officers; but, mixed with 
them, were civilians of eminence; the First 
Lord being a Cabinet Minister, and on 
other member of the Board being a lay lord, 
Moreover, the Secretary to the Admiralty 
generally represented the Board in that 
House. The Board of Admiralty thus 
constituted did on the whole form a tribu. 
nal to which questions of a mixed nature, 
both naval and civil, might with the ut 
most confidence be submitted. He had 
no political predilections for the present 
Government; but he might fairly, in illus. 
tration of his argument, point to the com. 
position of the present Board of Admiralty, 
Lord Auckland was the first Lord. That 
nobleman had, in India, filled the highest 
civil appointment as Governor General. He 
was distinguished by a dispassionate, calm, 
and deliberate judgment, admirable good 
sense, and by the strictest impartiality, 
Then there was also on the Board a naval 
officer of great reputation, Admiral Sir (. 
Adam. He was known to all sides of the 
House, and was esteemed and admired 
as a gallant sailor, and a just man. In 
the presence of the two gallant Officers 
opposite (Admiral Dundas and Captain 
Berkeley) he would not speak of them even 
as they deserved; but he would say, with 
respect to Lord John Hay, that there was 
no officer in the profession whose character 
would bear closer examination. In this 
combination, which was to be found in the 
Board of Admiralty, there were all the 
materials for deciding on this question of 
naval construction. The old established 
rules of the Board were admirable. The 
lines of every ship laid down in the Navy 
were submitted to the Board, and no ship 
could be laid down or built without re- 
ceiving their sanction; and he should be 
sorry to see any other authority responsi- 
| ble in the Jast resort. Then the question 
| presented itself, how should the Board 
of Admiralty be advised? By one, or, if 
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necessary, by two Surveyors of the Navy. 
They were the eyes of the Board of Admi- 
ralty. He regretted that the present Sur- 
yeyor of the Navy had devoted too much 
time and attention to his own immediate 
department—planning lines, and building 
ships. He should be the adviser on the 
plans of others; and when those plans were 
sanctioned, he should superintend the pro- 
gress of the works, uninfluenced himself by 
the prejudices of a builder. He said at 
once that if Sir W. Symonds did not give 
satisfaction to the Board of Admiralty, let 
him be removed; but let them not, on ac- 
count of this disputed question respecting 
the Surveyor of the Navy, withdraw from 
the Admiralty the decision in the last re- 
sort on all questions of shipbuilding in the 
Queen’s yards. Those principles which 
guided him in the abolition of the Navy 
Board, led him to propose to Parliament a 
measure for the reconstruction of the Ad- 
niralty Departments; and after thirteen 
years’ experience, he believed that if those 
principles were adhered to, the administra- 
tion of affairs would be successfully con- 
ducted ou sound principles. He should do 
injustice to Sir W. Symonds, if he did not 
declare that he was an upright and honest 
man, indefatigable in his department, and 
only too zealous in his eager desire to serve 
the public. By his exertions Sir W. Sy- 
monds had rendered great service to the 
country. If he retained the confidence of 
the Admiralty, let him remain in his situa- 
tion; or if scientific assistance was thought 
requisite, conjoin with him some scientific 
person also possessing the confidence of 
the Admiralty; but let them not institute a 
Committee of that House, or any Commis- 
sion, to contest the judgment of the Board 
of Admiralty. The matter was plain and 
simple, The system, as established, was, 
in the main, correct, and any imperfection 
was casual, and might be easily remedied. 
He repeated, that it would be a great mis- 
fortune (and no one would more regret it 
than Sir W. Symonds himself), if on ac- 
count of any heat or prejudice against him, 
a lasting injury should be inflicted on what 


| must be deemed the mainstay of the coun- 


tty—our naval superiority and the excel- 
lence of the British fleet. 

_Cartaris BERKELEY could assure the 
right hon, Baronet that his warning should 
wot be neglected, and that the present 
Committee of Reference were only ealled 
together to gain their opinion on questions 


| of construction. The House would remem- 


ber that he had asked the hon, Mem- 
VOL. XCII. i 
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ber for Montrose what was his autho- 
rity for the statements which he had 
made; but the hon. Member had evaded 
the question, and had not given him 
any authority. However, in what he was 
about to state, he would not say one 
single thing which he could not substan- 
tiate by the authority of naval officers, 
who were competent to speak on the 
subject. If one-half or one-third of the 
charges which the hon. Member had 
brought forward were true, or had any 
sort of foundation whatever, then he hay- 
ing been a member of the Admiralty when 
the Earl of Minto was at the head of it, 
could not have stood on the floor of the 
House as a Member of the present Board of 
Admiralty, because he was sure that he 
should have lost the confidence of the coun- 
try. Now let the House look at what Sir 
W. Symonds had done. He destroyed the 
ten-gun brigs, and established a class of 
packets which, as he was informed by the 
officer at Falmouth, were so popular with 
passengers, that they used to ask which 
were Sir W. Symonds’ ships before they 
would attempt to cross the Atlantic. The 
second class of ships which he built were 
also excellent ships, those of 26 guns, 
namely, the Cleopatra, Vestal, and others. 
He would now take the large class of 
ships; and he thought it due to Sir W. 
Symonds to state what the ships were 
which were built by him. The right 
hon. Baronet had already stated Sir F. 
Collier’s opinion of the qualities of the 
Vernon; and he would refer to the same 
authority, because the hon. Gentleman 
who had brought this Motion forward had 
said that we were inferior in every way to 
the French in shipbuilding. This officer 
said that ‘‘the Vernon was everything 
that could be wished, and that the French 
were very much surprised, as well as most 
people, at the way in which she had be- 
haved and outsailed them.”” The hon. and 
gallant Admiral opposite (Sir C. Napier) 
said, that in a gale of wind the Vanguard, 
one of the abused ships, was a most lee- 
wardly vessel. Now, the officer who com- 
manded the Vanguard for nearly four 
years, said that while he was in command 
of her, he encountered four gales of wind, 
or at least what he considered to be such. 
The first of these was in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, the second on the coast of Syria, the 
third off Alexandria, and the fourth in the 
Gulf of Lyons. The Vanguard was, 
when off Alexandria, so heavily loaded, 
that she was eighteen or twenty inches 


H 
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deeper in the water than her usual trim; 
yet her commander stated that she wea- 
thered the storm nobly, and was the only 
ship in the squadron which had not sus- 
tained considerable injury. This, the 
House would allow, was saying a good 
deal. But then the House had been told 
that these ships were extremely dear. 
They had been informed that the vessels 
of Sir W. Symonds strained their rigging, 
and cost the Government large sums in 
repairs. When the Vanguard came to 
Portsmouth, after an absence of nearly 
four years, Captain Corry, who was going 
out in the Superb, applied to have the 
rigging of the Vanguard, instead of having 
new rigging. This did not look like much 
loss frum straining. He would not weary 
the House by reading many more letters; 
but everybody knew that Captain Rous 
was not in the habit of flattering people. 
Now that gallant officer wrote to Sir W. 
Symonds to say, that his 

— beautiful ship had had the hardest thumping 
that anything made of wood or iron ever endured; 
that they had been striking against a rock for ten 
mortal hours—and that no other ship could have 
stood such a trial.” 

That spoke well for the solidity of her 
construction. It had been stated that 


Captain Symonds had never built a steam- 
er worth anything; but it happened that he 
had before him the opinion of an hon. and 
gallant officer at present belonging to the 
Board of Admiralty, who was not only a 
first-rate seaman, but scientifically skilled 
in shipbuilding; he referred to Lord John 


Hay. Now, Lord John Hay’s opinion of 
the Gorgon steamer, which was built by 
Sir W. Symonds, was that she was a very 
manageable vessel, and a good seaboat 
with quick motion. Captain Austin said, 
that the ships of Sir W. Symonds could 
stand under sail when other ships could 
not; and Sir John Louis stated, that 
he saw the Vanguard sail out of Malta 
harbour when all the rest of the fleet were 
obliged to be towed out. He thought, 
therefore, that the Admiralty were per- 
fectly justified when Lord Minto was at 
the head of it in allowing Sir W. Symonds 
to build ships; and though he might have 
carried his principle too far, he had struck 
out a new and valuable system, the result 
of which was that no other country could 
have better ships than we had. He could 
assure the House that the present Admi- 
ralty would carry out what had been be- 
gun by their predecessors, and pay every 
attention to shipbuilding. 
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Sm C. NAPIER said, that it appeared 


to him that the whole time of the House 
had been taken up to-night by attacks y 

on, and exculpations of, Sir William $y. 
monds, and that they had lost sight en. 
tirely of the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
which related to the waste of the public 
money by the building of improper ships. 
He could not go the length of the hon, 
Member for Montrose in pronouncing 4 
wholesale condemnation upon Sir W, Sy. 
monds’ ships; and he had told him pri. 
vately that he thought it would be better 
if his hon. Friend would restrict himself 
to some particular points. Sir W. Sy. 
monds began with building several small 
vessels. The right hon. Baronet (Sir J, 
Graham), he thought injudiciously, allowed 
Sir W. Symonds to go from small vessels 
to very large frigates. The result had 
been praised by some, and condemned by 
others; and he must say that it was very 
difficult to get at the truth of the subject. 
Ile must admit that Sir Francis Collier, 
on the first cruise of the Vernon, did give 
her a very high character indeed; but 
it was extraordinary that when Sir 
George Cockburn went out to the West 
Indies in the Vernon, he complained to the 
Admiralty of her bad qualities, and the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) sub- 
stituted another ship, and sent her out to 
Sir George Cockburn. The Vernon was 
afterwards commanded by other officers, 
and when she went out to the Mediterra- 
nean, she was tried against the Barham, 
and he believed that the Barham beat 
her; but he would say, candidly, that if 
the same man who commanded the Bar. 
ham had been put on board the Vernon, 
that vessel would have beat the Barham. 
He should now dismiss the Vernon, and 
go to the Vanguard; and he confessed 
that when he went to the Mediterranean, 
and found the Vanguard there, he thought 
she was one of the finest ships which he 
had ever seen. Sir Robert Stopford sent 
him down to Vourla in the command of a 
squadron of four sail, among which was 
the Vanguard; but having to beat up four 
or five hours against a strong breeze, she 
did not behave well, and was beaten both 
by the Ganges and the Powerful. With 
regard to the behaviour of the Vanguard 
in the gale off Alexandria, it was possible 
that some mistake might have occurred, 
because the squadron, when off Alexan- 
dria, encountered two gales of wind; and 
the second, to which he meant to refer, 
was certainly the severest gale which he 
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he must say that when she was with the | again. Was it the B wi “ yr on 
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was expected of her. When he saw her | question beca it het Same se 
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what was the opinion of Admiral Hyde | ic ae Scat 
Parker, and why did not the Admiralty so pc oan eee? oan 
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Admiral Hyde Parker m Hi 9 ae sg rh 
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; econd thoughts 2y W c 
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should strenuously support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. 

Mr. CORRY would confine his remarks 
within the narrowest possible compass, 
and restrict himself to a defence of the 
Board with which he had been himself 
connected. The whole conduct of that 
Board showed that they had unremittingly, 
and not unsuccessfully, directed their at- 
tention to the improvement of shipbuild- 
ing. THe was satisfied that the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman was as unnecessary as 
his censure was undeserved. He believed 
he spoke the general opinion when he said 
that Captain Symonds had rendered great 
and important services—had broken through 
the trammels of ancient prejudice—and had 
introduced various classes of vessels which 
were an improvement on the old construc- 
tion. At the same time it was the general 
opinion of that Board that his system was 


not without its imperfections, and that his 


vessels, particularly those of a larger class, 
required to be tested before the principle 
on which they were built was generally 
adopted. With thet view the Admiralty 
determined to test the quality of the ships 
both as to their power of sailing and car- 
rying guns. They, therefore, appointed 


the squadron to sail on an experimental 


trip in 1844; but the result threw very 
little light on the question—what was the 
best principle on which ships could be 
built ? because it turned out that vessels 


of a totally opposite principle of construc- | 


tion were found to be on a perfect equality 
as to their sailing powers. His hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Ripon then 
proposed that for the purpose of aiding the 


Admiralty in this branch of their duties a) 


committee should be appointed consisting 
of one gentleman of high scientific attain- 
ments, another practically skilled in ship- 
building, and a third a naval officer. This 
committee acted on perfectly independent 
views; and the Admiralty could not in his 


opinion have adopted any course more | 
likely to secure the object of the hon. | 
Member for Montrose thrn its appoint- | 
It was the fashion to ery down | 


ments. 
the Surveyor’s ships as though they were 
good for nothing; but the House would find 
on referring to the official reports made to 
the Board of Admiralty that distinguished 
officers in the naval service gave a very 
different account of them. In attestation 
of the truth of this assertion, he would 
take leave to read some passages from the 
report in question. The hon. Member read 
extracts from the reports of the officers 
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| who were in command of the experiment, 
| squadron, in which was found the gener 
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statement that the Queen, the Albion, and 
other vessels of that class, were excellent 
ships, and acquitted themselves most ere. 
ditably. The general result of all the re. 


ports made to the Board was to attest the 


superiority of the Surveyor’s ships; a 
sea the only fault that could be allege 
against them being that they were subject 
to a quick rolling motion. The new ships 
were not worthy of the sweeping condemns. 
tion dealt against them; nor were the old 
ships entitled to all the commendation be. 
stowed upon them. He did not think that 
the Board of Admiralty were liable to the 
charge of having squandered the public 
money in ordering the works of the Su. 
veyor’s ships to be resumed, for they had 
only done so in compliance with the official 
reports and recommendations which were 
presented to them. He disclaimed the 
charge of having on his own responsibility 
ordered the works on those vessels to be 
resumed. He had not done so without the 
entire concurrence and the full authority 
of the Board. With respect to the four 
steam guard-ships, they were altered not 
rashly nor inconsiderately, but in com. 
pliance with the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the best way to 
defend the dockyards. The late Gover- 
ment had applied the public money the 
best way they could; and they had, at all 
events, the satisfaction of knowing that 
they had handed over the Navy to their 


' suecessors in a fit state to defend the in- 


terests and honour of the country. 

Mr. HUME replied: After the speeches 
they had heard, he was more than ever 
convinced of the necessity of inquiry. He 
was sorry that Government would not 
grant the Motion, but nevertheless he 


| would persist in it, and take the sense of 


the House upon it. 
The House divided: —Ayes 13; Noes 66: 
Majority 53. 
List of the AvYEs. 

Napier, Sir C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Perfect, R. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Yorke, H. R. 

TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
List of the Nos. 
Baine, W. 
Bennet, P. 
Berkeley, hon, Capt, 


Bowring, Dr. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Colville, C. R. 
Dunean, G. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, W. 

Heneage, FE. 


Henley, J. W. 


Armstrong, Sir A. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
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Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morris, D. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
O’Brien, T. 
Parker, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Ross, D. R. 
Rumbold, C. FE. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymer, Il. K. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornely, T. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


Borthwick, P. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Conyngham, Lord A, 
Corry, rt. hon. I. 
Cowper, hon. WwW. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 
pn all Lord 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Eseott, B. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hudson, G. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
layard, Major 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Maitland, T. 
Martin, J. 

House adjourned at a quarter past One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 30, 1847. 


Mrivutes.) Pustic BiLts,—3* and passed :—Prisons (Ire- 
land); Commons Inclosure (No. 2). 

PeTiITIONS PRESENTED. From Guardians of the Medway 
Union, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement, and for 
the Substitution of a Union Settlement in lieu of a Paro- 
chial Settlement.—By the Bishop of Oxford, from Rep- 
ton, and Banbury, in favour of the Government Plan of 
Education.—From Dunbar, in favour of the Conservancy 
of Tidal Waters. —From Haddington, for the Abolition 
of the Legacy Duty, and Inventory Stamp Duty, or to 
subject Real Property to a corresponding Tax.—From a 
great number of persons employed in Factories, for Li- 
miting the Labour of all Females and Minors to Ten 
Hours, 


ELECTION OF SCOTCH REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PEERS. 

The Eart of EGLINTOUN rose, in 
pursuance of notice, to bring before their 
Lordships a subject of abuse which had 
from time to time occurred in the election 
of the Scotch representative Peers. He 
regretted that the duty had devolved upon 
him, in consequence of the absence of the 
Earl of Rosebery, who had long since 
turned his attention to the subject; at the 
same time, he did not hesitate to invite 
their Lordships to take the matter into con- 
sideration, inasmuch as he thought some 
legislative interference was necessary; and 
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he was confident that, when the facts were 
laid before them, they would be anxious 
that the abuse of which he had to complain 
should be put a stop to. By the Act of 
Union, sixteen Peers of Scotland were 
fixed as the number to represent the Scotch 
Peers in the United Parliament, and these 
were to be elected by the whole body of 
the Peers of Scotland, their heirs and suc- 
cessors. It, therefore, became necessary 
to ascertain of whom the body of Scotch 
Peers consisted; and, in 1738, Sir James 
Murray brought a list of the Peers before 
the House of Lords. In obedience to the 
Orders of that House, that list remained as 
the basis of the Union Roll. At the elec- 
tion at Holyrood House, the names and 
titles that still remained on the Union Roll 
were called over; the oaths were then ad- 
ministered; the clerk then asked those 
Peers who had answered to their titles for 
their votes, which votes were immediately 
recorded. If any one claimed to be a son, 
grandson, or descendant of any of the titles 
on the Union Roll, it was impossible for 
the clerk to question the claim; he must 
record the vote, although, if any Peer ob- 
jected, the vote might be recorded under 
protest. There was no writ or previous 
form requisite, so that if any person chose 
to go into the room at Holyrood House, 
and declare himself to be the son, grand- 
son, or lineal decendant of any Peer on 
the Union Roll, his vote must be received. 
This evil had been on former occasions so 
strongly felt, that the House of Lords had 
appointed Committees to inquire into the 
subject. In 1822 a Committee was ap- 
pointed, a report was made, and resolutions 
in pursuance of that report were passed, 
one of which was to the effect that no per- 
son should be entitled to vote at the elec- 
tion of a Representative Peer of Scotland 
other than the son, grandson, or other 
lineal descendant of a Peer of Scotland 
whose title was set forth in the Union Roll, 
or, on any objection being made, until his 
right should have been admitted by the 
House of Lords. Either this resolution 
was not sufficiently stringent, or it had not 
been put in force; at all events, it had not 
had the effect of preventing the malprac- 
tice of which he complained. Another 
Committee was appointed in 1832 to re- 
consider the subject; they sat; resolutions 
were passed; but, from some cause or 
other, nothing was done upon them. A 
short Bill was brought in by Lord Rose- 
bery, but it did not pass into a law. Since 
then the circumstance had occurred out of 
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which the complaint he was anxious to| main resolution of the Committee of 183], 
provide a remedy for had arisen. In con-| and this was objected to by many Seote) 
sequence of the death of Lord Rollo, and | Peers; it was a question, however, whe 
pursuant to Her Majesty’s Proclamation, | ther their Lordships had the power t 
there was a meeting in Edinburgh, on the |issue such an order, which did not folloy 
17th of March last, to elect in the room| because the Committee had passed tha 
of the deceased nobleman a Representative | resolution. The Speaker of the House of 
Peer for Scotland. On that occasion, on | Commons had no power to issue an order 
the Union Roll being called over, a person | to the sheriff to allow particular persons ty 
was present who claimed to be Lord Col- | vote for a Member of Parliament. This 
ville, of Ochiltree. The Earl of Selkirk | difficulty was felt in the Committee, and he 
was present and protested; at the same mentioned this as an excuse for the House 
time, the vote of Lord Colville was re- | not acting upon the resolution. The Com. 
ceived. At the election of 1788, a person | mittee felt the evil most strongly, and were 
voted with that title, and attempted to es-| of opinion that the plan proposed in the 
tablish his claim; but after evidence was] resolution would afford an effectual re. 
entered into, his counsel abandoned his | medy. 

case. Such occurrences as this all their The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
Lordships must be as anxious as he (the | understood to offer no objection to the ap. 
Earl of Eglintoun) was to prevent, as they | pointment of the Committee. 

brought discredit, not only upon the Scotch | Lorn CAMPBELL said, it had come ty 
Peerage, but upon the Peerage of Eng- | his knowledge that, by the existing state 
land; and nothing, in his opinion, it was of the law respecting Scotch Peerages, 
incumbent upon them to guard with more | tradesmen had suffered grievous losses, 
watchful care than their honours. It was | Let a person merely say he was a Peer, 
necessary that their Lordships should up- | and he had unlimited credit. Not only the 
hold the character which they still bore in| public suffered by this, but the indivi. 
the country, and prevent any one coming | duals themselves. Ile knew a case in 
amongst them who had no right to the dis- | which a respectable individual had been 
tinction of the Peerage. He moved— | told that he was entitled to a Scotch Peer. 
| age, and unfortunately, from that moment, 





“That a Select Committee be appointed to take 
into Consideration the existing Laws and Regula- 
tions which relate to the Elections of the Repre- 
sentative Peers of Scotland; to consider what 


| he abandoned all he had in this country; 
| his family, thinking they had acquired this 
| distinction, followed the same unfortunate 


Steps should be taken to prevent Persons from 
voting at such Elections who are not entitled to 
do so; and to inquire into and report upon the 
Proceedings which took place at the Election of 
Lord Gray, on the 17th Day of March last.” 


| course, and were utterly ruined and undone 
| by the notion. [He was only sorry that the 
noble Earl had not gone a little further, 
and extended the inquiries of the Commit- 
tee to the abuses as to the assumption d 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, | English titles, from which similar misfor- 
Earl had complained of an individual hay- | tunes had happened both to individuals and 
ing voted for a Representative Peer of | to the public. 
Scotland who had no title to vote; but, Motion agreed to. 
unfortunately, there were no means of es-| House adjourned. 
tablishing his claim, unless he came before | 
that House. One of the resolutions of the 
Committee, which had been referred to by | 
the noble Earl, had pointed out a remedy. 
It proposed that those persons who, in con- 
sequence of their titles being upon the 
Union Roll, had voted, and whose votes 
had never been disputed since 1801, should 
be allowed to vote without any qualifica- 
tion; but that no other persons should be 
suffered to vote; and the clerk registrar 
was required not to receive their vote, un- 
less they produced a writ of qualification, 
in the shape of a certificate from the 
Speaker of that House, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, or the Lord Keeper. That was the 


the noble | 


Wann Renee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 30, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pustic Britis. 1° Savings Banks Annuities 

2° Drainage of Lands (Scotland); Passengers Act Ament 
ment. 

5° and passed :—Naval Prisons. 

Petitions PreseNTED. By Mr. Bouverie, from Society 
for the Abolition of Ecclesiastical Courts, for Alteratica 
of Law respecting those Courts.—By Mr. Rumbold, from 
Norwich, for Alteration of the Law of Marriage—By 
Mr. T. Mackenzie, from Members of the Synod of Ros, 
against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. O. Morgat, 
from Monmouth, against the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill.— By Mr. Chute, from Norfolk, for Repeal of the 
Duty on Malt.—By Mr. R. Trevor, from Llandilo (Ca 
marthen), for Regulating the Qualification to becom 
Chemists and Druggists.—By Mr. O, Morgan, from tv 
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places in Wales, against, and by Lord John Russell, from 
several places, in favour of the Government Plan of Edu- 
cation; and by Sir W. Molesworth, from Liverpool, for 
Alteration of the same.— By Lord E. Bruce, from Mar!l- 
borough, in favour of the Health of Towns Bill.—By Sir 
Dennis Le Marchant, from Worcester, in favour of the 
Juvenile Offenders Bill.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from 
Members of the Alleged Lunatics Friend Society, for In- 
quiry respecting Lunatics and Lunatic Asylums.—From 
Richard Beadon Bradley, Clerk, A.B., Incumbent of Ash 
Priors and Cothelstone, Somerset, and Curate of East 
Teignmouth, Devon, for the Establishment of a National 
Benefit Society —By Mr. A. Duncombe, from Clerks, 
Masters, and Matrons of numerous Workhouses, for a 
Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. 
Duncan, and Mr. T. Mackenzie, from several places in 
Scotland, against the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Bill. 


THE WINCHESTER SESSIONS. 


Mr. ESCOTT rose to put a question to 
the right Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department, respecting the adminis- 
tration of justice in the city of Winchester. 
The information upon which he proposed to 
put this question was derived from intelli- 
gence which he had seen in the newspapers. 
The Times of that morning contained a 
paragraph, which doubtless had been co- 
pied from the Hampshire Independent. 
The paragraph stated, that the Recorder 
of Winchester had resigned his office; that 
no successor to that learned person had been 
appointed; that therefore the trials, which 
ought to have come on at the Easter ses- 
sions, had been infinitely postponed; and 
that the prisoners whose cases ought to 
have been disposed of still remained un- 
tried. He wished, in the first place, to 
know if a new Recorder had been appoint- 
ed, and, if not, whether the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Home Department 
was prepared to suggest any means by 
which the existing inconvenience could be 
remedied? 

Sir G. GREY said, that he also had 
seen the paragraph to which the hon. 
Member referred; but as to the facts he 
possessed no information beyond that which 
the newspapers furnished. The Easter 
sessions had been appointed to commence 
on Easter Monday. Upon the 31st of 
March, a few days previous to Easter 
Monday, the late Recorder of Winchester 
sent in his resignation. During the in- 
terval which elapsed between that day and 
the time appointed for holding the sessions, 
it was evidently impossible to effect the 
appointment of a successor to the learned 
gentleman who had just retired from office. 
No reference had been made to him on 
the subject by the authorities at Winches- 
ter, but he should lose no time in making 
inquiries, 





THE FACTORIES ACT. 

Si W. JAMES wished to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Home Department—a question re- 
specting which he had taken the liberty to 
give him notice. He did not know whe- 
ther it would be in the recollection of the 
House, that he had in the early part of the 
present Session put a question to the right 
hon. Baronet similar to the inquiry which 
he now proposed to address to him. In 
the early part of the present Session he 
inquired if it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce any mea- 
sure for the amendment of the Factory 
Act, with reference—lIst, to the education 
of children in printworks; 2nd, with re- 
spect to the regulation of silk mills; and, 
3rd, as regarded the casing and guarding 
of machinery. When he put the question 
upon a former occasion, the answer which 
he received was, that two of those subjects 
would be taken up by the Government; but 
the right hon. Gentleman was silent with 
regard to the silk mills. They had all, he 
thought, agreed that the question should as 
soon as possible be brought to a final set- 
tlement; but he regretted to say that it 
still remained untouched. 

Sir G. GREY replied, that with regard 
to the Bills which the hon. Member men- 
tioned, the intentions of the Government 
had not undergone any change. There was 
a good deal of difficulty about casing and 
guarding machinery. Large powers had al- 
ready been granted to the Factory Commis- 
sioners; but there were difficulties in earry- 
ing into effect the spirit of the reeommen- 
dations made by the inspectors; and he 
apprehended that it would be necessary to 
make additional references to the inspec- 
tors before they proceeded further with 
their intended measures. At present those 
inspectors were out of town. 


THE POOR LAW. 

Mr. FERRAND rose to advert to the 
extraordinary conduct of the Government 
with reference to the New Poor Law. 
Three months had now elapsed since the 
present Session of Parliament commenced, 
and yet the Government up to the present 
moment had not introduced their promised 
Amendment of the New Poor Law. It 
would of course be recollected, that a Com- 
mittee had been appointed in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament; and on the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1846, that Committee reported in the 
following language— 

“ That on a review of the proceedings of the 
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Commissioners with respect to the Andover in- | He had not anticipated that merely moving 
quiry, and towards Mr. Parker and Mr. Day, it | for Jeaye to bring in a Bill, and statin the 
appears that they have been irregular and arbi- . . eee 2 g ne 
trary, not in accordance with the Statute under | outline of its provisions, would lead to dis. 
which they exercise their functions, and such as | CUSSION; but after the measure had been 
to shake public confidence in their administration | introduced and printed, he intended to fir 
of the law.” an early Government Order-day for the 
For more than eight months the Govern- | second reading, when the debate could be 
ment had been screening those Commis-|taken. He had been in communicatign 
sioners ; and since the commencement of | with Gentlemen at a late hour last night, 
the present Session the right hon. Baronet | and found that he could not then proceed; 
at the head of the Home Department had | and he had, therefore, fixed the question 
promised the House a Bill for the Amend-| for Monday next. The third reading of 
ment of the New Poor Law. The right|the Factory Bill, it was true, stood for 
hon. Baronet had, as they all knew, placed | that day; but perhaps it would be disposed 
a notice on the Votes of the House announ- | of at a sufficiently early hour to enable 
cing his intention to bring forward such a, him to make his statement on the Poor 
measure; but, as far as he could see, there | Law. On an Order-day, Orders must of 
was not at the present moment the least | course take precedence; and he could only 
probability of any such proposition coming | come forward after they were disposed of, 
under discussion. It was found impracti-| On Monday next, if it were possible, it 
cable to bring it forward last night; and now | was his full intention to move for leave to 
the right hon. Baronet placed it on the| bring in the Bill, which was drawn and 
Votes for Monday next, when three or| prepared; and if not on Monday, on the 
four other Motions would have precedence of | earliest opportunity. When the measure 
it. If they intended to take any such step, | was once in the House, he proposed to 
he could not understand why they should | proceed with it with all the speed com- 
not proceed with it immediately; why not | patible with the convenience of hon. Men- 
fix it definitely for Tuesday next? He was | bers. 
anxious to obtain from the right hon. Ba- | 
ronet a clear and distinct pledge that he PIERS, HARBOURS, AND RAILWAYS (IRE- 
would bring forward his intended Bill on a | LAND).—THE MONETARY CRISIS. 
Government night. What he thought the; On the question, that the Order of the 
House and the country had a right to ex-| Day for the House to go into Committee 
pect was, that the right hon. Baronet should | upon Piers, Harbours, and Railways (Ire- 
place a notice on the books with respect to | land), be read, 
his measure, arranging that it should have | Mr. ROEBUCK said, it was with great 
precedence of all other business, but yet | reluctance that he addressed the Hous 
fixing such a time for its discussion as | for the purpose of submitting a Motion for 
would give those hon. Members who were their consideration. He begged, in the 
interested in the proceeding full notice that | first place, to assure noble Lords and hon. 
they might be able to attend in their places. | Gentlemen on the Treasury bench, that 
He hoped that this would be done, and that | the question which they were called on to 
the right hon. Baronet would not go on | debate, was itself fairly bafore the House, 
night after night postponing the measure, | and he was anxious to take the first fr 
and giving no opportunity for its discussion. | vourable opportunity of engaging in its 
The opponents of the proposed Bill had be- | discussion. It was said, that he too fre 
haved towards the right hon. Baronet in | quently yielded to a disposition to cavil at 
the fairest and the handsomest manner. | the measures brought forward by Her Ma- 
He had only to add, that unless some early | jesty’s Government; and it was true that 
day were appointed for proceeding with the | he frequently found it necessary to make 
Bill, he should himself make a Motion upon | them the subjects of censure and animad- 
the subject on reading the first Urder of| version; but he denied, that in pursuing 
the Day. He now wished to know whe-|that course he was destitute of support 
ther the right hon. Baronet would fix aj out of doors; and he could sincerely say, 
day for proceeding with this Bill? that he never opposed anything which he 
Sir G. GREY, in answer, observed that | conscientiously believed the exigences of 
he had put his notice of moving for leave | the country required. By the present ptt- 
on the Paper for last night, thinking that | ceeding, what was the House asked to do! 
other business might be over sufficiently | They were asked to go into a Committee 
early to enable him to make his statement. | of Supply, for the purpose of doing that 
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which the present Ministers of the Crown 
had over and over again assured them 
would be in the highest degree inimical to 
the interests of the country. He begged 
to recall the circumstances of the case to 
the recollection of hon. Members. At the 
commencement of the present Session, the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn proposed 
to the House a measure for establishing 
railways in Ireland. He hoped the House 
would also recollect, that at the time that 
proposition was brought forward, this coun- 
try was in @ very different condition from 
that in which it was at the present mo- 
ment. There was then much apparent 
commercial prosperity. There was no 
pressure upon the money market. <Ac- 
cording to the plan of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, there certainly was to 
be an advance for the Irish railways of 


16,000,0007.; but then it was to be ad- | 


vanced in sums of 4,000,000. each year. 
There was at that time, he repeated, con- 
siderable prosperity; there was no alarm; 
and yet the Government opposed the pro- 
position of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn in a manner the most unqualified 
and unyielding; and now, what did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer propose to 
do? Nothing less than to lend 620,000/. 
to three railway companies. Yet what 
was the language which he held when the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn brought 
forward his Motion upon a similar subject ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was pro- 
ceeding to quote the precise terms which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had used 
upon the oceasion in question— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Member cannot quote reports of debates 
which occurred during the present Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: If he quoted in any 
respect erroneously, it would be from want 
of memory, and not in consequence of the 
least wish to misrepresent the arguments 
wed by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman might, on that occa- 
sion, have used such arguments as these, 
viz, that it did not become the Govern- 
ment to enact the part of a great money 
lender; that it formed no part of the duty 
of the Government to provide 16,000,0000. 
for the use of any set of public companies. 
Amongst the arguments which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might use was 
this—and probably he had—that the rail- 
ways which it was thus intended to sup- 
port, were pre-eminently prosperous, and 
therefore worthy of confidence; but that 
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argument might be made use of in a to- 
tally opposite direction, because, if they 
were so prosperous as he thought proper 
to represent them, they did not stand in 
need of any pecuniary assistance. The 
fact of their prosperity was the best possi- 
ble reason why the money should not be 
given to them. It was said, that if the 
Government interfered in matters of mo- 
ney lending, they might go into the mar- 
ket against any private parties, and with 
the power and influence of Government 
might very materially operate upon trans- 
actions with which they had no right to in- 
terfere. If those were the circumstances, 
and those the grounds upon which the pro- 
position of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn was rejected, what were the cireum- 
stances that had since arisen that could jus- 
tify Her Majesty’s Government in taking 
that course which, during the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, they deeply condemned 
when it proceeded from the noble Member 
for Lynn? At all events, the proposition 
of the noble Lord was not a peddling mea- 
sure; it was a bold, if not a wise plan; but 
the present scheme possessed nothing of 
the recommendations which attached to 
that of the noble Member for Lynn. Let 
the House look at the circumstances. They 
had certainly undergone a great change in 
the interval; but it was a change which 
made much more against the plan of the 
Government than in its favour. The 
changes which had occurred were most 
vital and important. At the time which 
he had been describing there was no alarm, 
no danger; but what was the situation of 
the country now? There was excitement 
and apprehension throughout the country. 
Was it not a fact that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer received daily communica- 
tions from Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Leeds, and the other great towns? Had 
he not received several alarming commu- 
nications from the Bank of England ? Was 
it not a fact, that even within the last 
twenty-four hours the difficulties of the 
money market had increased; that no 
money could now be obtained for the best 
bills, or at all events that the rate of dis- 
count was so enormous that prudent men 
hesitated to convert any paper into money? 
That, then, was the time at which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
add to the burdens which the country al- 
ready endured. Why did he not, on the 
contrary, consent to the proposition long 
ago made, when an hon. Member of that 
House told him that he alone could set 
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15,000 men to work upon the Irish rail- 
ways? What distinguished this case from 
the former one, except that we were now 
in greater danger? And it appeared, too, 
that the companies were to have this money 
from the Government at a rate of interest 
at which they could not obtain it anywhere 
else. Was it the situation of Ireland that 
the right hon. Gentleman urged as his rea- 
son for this advance? In what respect 
was that situation changed from what it 
was when the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posed the noble Lord’s proposition? The 
argument used in Mr. Trevelyan’s letter, 
then so much relied on, applied equally 
now. He said, that what was wanted in 
Ireland, was relief for the destitute, the 
aged, the women and children, and that 
measures introduced with a view to pro- 
mote employment would not meet the 
emergency. Upon that letter it was ar- 
gued by the Government at that time that 
the noble Lord’s proposition would do no 
good; but the Government had themselves 
since attempted the employment system, 
and it had broken down; so that they were 
obliged to resort to the system of giving 
actual food, because the other system had 
deranged the whole of the ordinary trans- 
actions of life. They were called on to 
vote 620,000/. for Irish railways, after not 
only deranging the whole social system of 
Ireland by pecuniary advances to that 
country; but also the whole social and 
monetary system of England. For it was 
of no use to ascribe the disorder of our 
finances to what was called Sir R. Peel’s 
Bill. It was caused by the Government 
having taken the money of the people of 
England in large masses; they had pushed 
into the market and deranged the whole 
monetary system. And yet, in the midst 
of this hubbub, when to the state of things 
impending might almost be applied the 
phrase of the French orator, ‘‘a hideous 
bankruptey,’’ down came the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with his smiling face 
and gay demeanour, to make this pitiful 
proposal, to add the last feather to the 
weight that was crushing the suffering 
people of this country. He appealed to 
every Gentleman who valued consistency 

and especially to those who used not long 
since to talk so much about it—he appeal- 
ed to those who formed the majority against 
the Bill of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn—to support him in his present at- 
tempt to prevent the House from going 
into Committee. If his opposition proved 
successful, they might depend on it they 
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would never hear any more of the Tight 
hon. Gentleman’s proposition. If he failed 
and the money were afterwards voted, hy 
believed that the people of this county 
would read to that House and the Minis 
ters a lesson they would not soon forge, 
The hon. and learned Member concluded 
by moving as an Amendment, ‘ That th 
other Orders of the Day be now read,” 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCH. 
QUER said, he considered that he shoul 
be setting a very bad example if, by going 
into the discussion of the question raised 
by the hon. and learned Member, he were 
to adopt the irregular course taken by him, 
The hon. and learned Member had not only 
replied to a speech made by him in a fer. 
mer debate, but he had also been arguing 
on a proposition which was not substan. 
tially before the House. The hon. ani 
learned Member ought to have waited til 
the House went into Committee. The 
course he had proposed to pursue was, to 
have asked the House to go into Commit 
tee, and in Committee to have made his 
statement. He hoped the House woul 
agree to that course, and go into Com 
mittee, so that the proceedings might be 
carried on in accordance with the usul 
forms of the House. 

On the question that the words proposel 
to be left out, stand part of the question, 

The House divided:—Ayes 203; Noe 
14: Majority 189. 


List of the Nozs. 
Phillips, M. 
Trelawny, J. 5. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


Collett, J. 

Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 

Escott, B. 
Gisborne, T. 
Hume, J. 

Irton, S. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Pattison, J. 


TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 
Roebuck, J. A. 


Main question again put, 

Mr. HUME expressed his great sur 
prise at the division that had taken place. 
He was surprised that there should be» 
many in that House who were prepared at 
the present time to vote away the publi 


money. His hon. and learned Friend had, 
he conceived, taken the right time to put 
his objection to the grant of any money 
whatever for the purpose proposed. Every 
Member who had just voted for going ml 
Committee, had pledged himself to vote 
some money for that purpose. [‘ No, no! ] 
Yes; it was now a question of ‘* how much? 
—not a question whether any at all should 
be given. Any one who had voted with 
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the majority, who should afterwards vote 
against any grant for Irish railways, 
would have stultified himself, by having 
first voted for, and then against, such pro- 
position. , 

House in Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I believe that it will be con- 
yenient, before going further, that I should 
make a short statement to the Committee; 
because, although I had an opportunity on 
a former occasion of addressing the House, 
it was at a very late hour of the night, and 
I have found that no inconsiderable misap- 
prehension prevails as to the views and in- 
tentions of the Government on this subject. 
Sir, the question now before the House di- 
vides itself into two distinct subjects, which 
I do not say are unconnected; but it is 
clear, from what passed three or four 
nights ago, that we shall have to consider 
the question of the monetary state of the 
country—that we shall have to consider 
the operation of the laws regulating the 
currency, as well as to consider the pro- 
priety of voting a sum to be placed at the 
disposal of the Exchequer Loan Commis- 
sioners for the construction of railways in 
Ireland. As to the first question, that of 
the monetary condition of. the country, I 
have already had an opportunity of making 
a statement which I hope may have been 
sufficient to set right the misapprehension 
under which many hon. Members laboured; 
and to lead them to a more correct appre- 
ciation as to the facts, and also as to the 
conduct of the Government. I endeavour- 
ed to correct that misapprehension, and to 
prove to the House, that, so far as the 
law relating to the currency is concerned, 
the present state of the money market is 
owing, not to the operation of that Act, 
but to a neglect of the sound principles 
on which that Act was framed. I think 
it is expedient that I should now make 
ashort statement in reference to the state 
of panic and alarm—for I can qualify it 
by no less strong terms—which has pre- 
vailed for some days past in the city, and 
also in several parts of the country. The 
extent to which this panic and alarm have 
prevailed, does seem to me, Sir, to be ut- 
terly and altogether without foundation. 
Extreme caution and care may be required 
at the present moment, not only on the 
part of that great establishment the Bank 
of England, but also on the part of the 
country banks. But the present appre- 

ension, in my opinion, goes far beyond 
‘ny measure of caution and prudence, and 
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is calculated to produce the very effects 
which it would endeavour to prevent. Hon. 
Gentlemen have been in possession of docu- 
ments which show that since the last pub- 
lication of returns, the condition of the 
Bank of England has materially improved. 
They will find that the returns of April 
24, as compared with those of April 17, 
show a considerable improvement in that 
condition; that the liabilities of the Bank 
have diminished, and her means of meet- 
ing them have increased. This morning 
I have had an interview with the Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England; and I 
was glad to learn that even since Satur- 
day last the condition of the Bank has 
considerably improved. I am informed 
that the Bank has been enabled during 
the last week, on two separate days, to 
give increased facilities in the money mar- 
ket; and I am also happy to say, that 
the deputation who had an interview with 
my noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) and 
myself, two days ago, to represent the 
distressed state of affairs in the north of 
England, were much better satisfied to- 
day than when they came to us two or 
three days ago. I have even been told 
by one person who participated in the 
alarm which has prevailed, that there are 
more bank-notes in circulation than he 
thought necessary; and that if the pressure 
had been much greater than it has been, 
we might have gone through it and sus- 
tained it without any serious consequences, 
if it had only come upon them less sud- 
denly. It is clear that the effort which 
the Bank of England thought it neces- 
sary to make, has been made. It is now 
over; and, although the returns show that 
prudence and caution may be necessary, I 
think I may congratulate the House on 
the fact, that the extreme pressure of the 
last fortnight may be said to be at an end. 
The increased price of stocks to-day may 
be said to be owing to a circumstance 
which was perfectly unforeseen, and on 
which no one could have calculated. We 
ought not, perhaps, to build much upon 
this. [The right hon. Gentleman was 
understood to refer to the announcement 
of the intention of the Emperor of Russia 
to make large investments in English Go- 
vernment Securities.| But we may build 
something upon the fact, that our ex- 
changes with Europe are more favourable; 
that the advices from America are of a 
far more satisfactory character; that the 
Bank of England does not expect that it 
will be obliged to continue that extreme 
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pressure which it has recently felt to be ne- 
cessary; and that the demand for gold from 
America is likely to be less than was expect- 
ed. I do not say this to prevent persons from 
still taking all possible care and caution, but 
to remove the excess of alarm, which is 
quite unfounded, and likely to prove more 
disastrous than the real evil. Sir, turning 
from that part of the subject, I now ap- 
proach the course which the Government 
intend to take respecting Irish railways, 
and upon which misrepresentations have 
taken place, not only as to the nature of 
the assistance to be given, but it has also 
been said that they intended to raise an 
additional loan for the purpose. Nothing 
is further from their intentions. In the 
statement which my noble Friend (Lord 
J. Russell) made early in the present Ses- 
sion, and which IJ, to a certain extent, 
repeated in the course of the same de- 
bate, we described the course which the 
Government had taken, and were about to 
take, for the relief of distress in Ireland, 
and for providing employment for the peo- 
ple. My noble Friend stated, that we had 
had in the autumn no other course to take, 
and, indeed, no option on the subject, but 
to pursue the same mode of relief which 
had been commenced by the late Govern- 
ment by employing persons on relief works, 
advancing the whole of the money neces- 
sary for that purpose, a moiety of which 
is to be repaid by the Irish baronies. 
Subsequently we proposed to substitute 
relief of distress by the distribution of 
food instead of employment on the relief 
works, But I said, also, that the Go- 
vernment thought it advisable to foster 
private enterprise as much as possible, and 
to give employment to the people in that 
way. ‘Two Bills were introduced relative 
to Ireland: one a Bill which has passed the 
House, a Bill for the improvement of land- 
ed property, for which 1,000,0000. of 
money was voted; and another a Bill for 
the reclamation of waste lands, which 
would have given another 1,000,000/. to 
earry that Act into effect. The result of 
these two measures, if they had passed, 
would have been, thatthe sum of 2,000,0001. 
would have been voted by Parliament for 
the encouragement of private enterprise in 
Ireland, and for employing the people. 
And I stated further, that I proposed a 
loan of 8,000,000/. for the purpose of as- 
sisting the relief of distress in Ireland, and 
that a part of that sum would be appor- 
tioned to the objects I have stated. I 
never said, that the whole of that loan 
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would be devoted to the relief works, by 
that advances for all the purposes of yp. 
lieving Irish distress, and all advances fy 
employing persons, would be so much 
taken away and subtracted from the rm. 
lief funds. And having made this state. 
ment on more than one occasion, I dy 
not understand how anybody can faney 
that I intend to issue additional Exehe. 
quer-bills, or to raise an additional loa 
for Irish purposes. Of the two measures 
I just now alluded to, the most advap. 
tageous was felt to be that for the im. 
provement of landed property in Ireland, 
It was felt that the sum advanced was ip. 
sufficient; and before the Bill left the House, 
the sum was increased from 1,000,000), 
to 1,500,0001., leaving 500,000/. only 
available, instead of 1,000,0001., for the 
reclamation of waste lands in Ireland, 
But hon. Members know that great dif 
ferences of opinion existed as to the al. 
vances necessary for reclaiming waste 
lands; and it was the opinion of many 
hon. Gentlemen that it was inexpedient 
that it should be a compulsory measure, 
We felt doubtful of the reception of the 
Bill with compulsory powers. After dis 
cussing the subject, we determined to 
abandon the compulsory provisions of the 
Bill; but in doing so we abandoned 1 
great portion of that which had rendered 
it most available for practical purposes 
in those parts of the country in which 
employment was most wanted. We the 
made an attempt to put the Bill intos 
practical shape, as a voluntary measure; 
but after consulting with several lav- 
yers and other hon. Members of er 
perience, the result of our deliberations 
convinced us that it would be so exceet- 
ingly difficult to put the Bill into a shape 
in which it could be made to work this 
year, that the Government were compelled 
to abandon any intention of passing that 
Bill through Parliament this Session. ! 
do think it would have been impossible to 
pass a Bill which could have been brought 
into operation this year. I know that 
there are many persons who attach great 
importance to that Bill. But my hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Poulett Scrope) 
who cheers me, would not be, I think, # 
attached to that Bill, if he was aware 0 
the immediate difficulties in the way of 
carrying it into effect. Well, the Bill 
for the reclamation of waste lands har- 
ing been abandoned, the sum of 500,000. 
applicable for that Bill is released from 
those purposes, and is therefore available 
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either for the purposes of relief works, 
or for any mode of encouraging private 
enterprise in Ireland which may be con- 
sidered most desirable. With regard 
to relief works, the House is aware 
that they have been discontinued as ra- 
pidly as possible; and upon this subject 
Iam able to make a statement to the 
House which I hope will be considered 
satisfactory. The number of persons 
employed on the public works in March 
was 734,000. A reduction of 20 per 
cent was made at the latter end of March, 
which was effected without the least diffi- 
culty, and which reduced the number to 
579,000. A further reduction took place 
also without any difficulty, and another re- 
duction will take place on the lst of May; 
which will bring down the number of per- 
sons employed in Ireland to about 280,000. 
Thus we have a maximum number of 
734,000 in March, which we shall be able 
to reduce to probably not more than 
280,000 by the Ist of next month. Sir, 
Istated on Monday night how consider- 
able the reduction was in the amount of 
wages paid to these persons; a reduction 
of about one-half in the weekly amount 
having taken place since the beginning of 
March, as compared with the end of April. 
An hon. Gentleman has asked me what in- 
crease has taken place in the sums placed 
at the disposal of the relief committees in 
Ireland? I am now able to say, that 
avery small sum has been advanced for 
these purposes, and that the persons dis- 
charged from the public works have been 
mainly absorbed in employment upon the 
land. The seed time and the setting 
of potatoes are now nearly concluded; 
and, from the accounts we receive from 
Ireland, we have strong reason to believe 
that a much larger quantity of wheat, of 
spring crops, and of green crops, has been 
sown than might be supposed; and that in 
parts of Ireland nearly the ordinary quan- 
tity of potatoes has been planted. In 
some parts of Ireland, indeed, we are 
informed there has been found an ade- 
quate quantity of seed, and that suffi- 
cent potatoes have not only been re- 
served for seed, but some have been left 
4 an article of consumption. We propose 
to reduce the employment on the public 
vorks, but we do not propose to disconti 1ue 
giving employment to the people in parts 
of Ireland, because the works in some 
Places would be left in a useless state, 
ind it is necessary to finish them; and 
there are many works, in various parts 
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of Ireland, which it is exceedingly impor- 
tant to execute. In many parts of Ireland, 
especially the wilder parts, the works exe- 
cuted have been of the most beneficial 
character. An officer of the Board of 
Works, writing from Cork, says 

«« The works, as far as the character of them is 
concerned, are beautifully executed, and reflect cre- 
dit on all employed in them; and this, too, in the 
remotest and most neglected districts. The roads 
I visited are all of the greatest importance as re- 
productive works, and, I do not hesitate to say, 
will have advanced the civilization of those parts 
at least thirty years; whilst, by opening some 
thousand acres of remarkably fine mountain, the 
future means of subsistence to a large extent will 
be increased, and which must become a very im- 
portant object.” 

I have another account from the county of 
Kerry, equally satisfactory :— 

‘* The great bulk of the roads in this barony 

that have been passed (I know it as a magistrate 
who was present when they were passed) are use- 
ful and productive undertakings, opening moun- 
tain tracts and facilitating the transit of sea ma- 
nure and fuel; most of them roads that, sooner or 
later, the country would have had made at their 
own expense, and certainly for not so small a sum 
as the moiety of their cost, which is to fall on the 
cesspayers of this country.” 
The general character of the Government 
works has been useful; but where we pro- 
pose to continue them it will be as public 
and beneficial works, and not merely as 
relief works. Parties will be paid, revert- 
ing to the old system, according to the 
work actually done. We propose to abolish 
the vicious system in which publie works 
and relief are so mingled, that it is im- 
possible either for the works to be well 
done, or the relief to be well adminis- 
tered. There are, however, parts of Ire- 
land in which works are not so readily 
to be found, and there we are obliged 
to have a substitute for them. Sir, one 
of the great railway lines in Ireland is 
of so peculiar and so exceptional a char- 
acter, that it would be advantageous to 
make that company an advance under any 
circumstances. The larger portion of the 
advance it is now proposed to make, is to 
the Great South Western Railway—the 
great line of communication which connects 
Dublin with Limerick, and Dublin with 
Cork. When that line was first proposed, 
a communication was made to the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, who was then First 
Lord of the Treasury, and the right hon. 
Gentleman sitting near him, who then 
filled the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who replied as follows, in a docu- 
ment which has been laid before Parlia- 
ment ;—- 
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“ When a portion of the line shall have been so | make loans for the construction of works 
far completed as to become productive, and there- | of this description. Now, the state of th 
by to offer sufficient security for an advance of | q r age . . 

: ' | South Western Company is this: the 


public money by way of loan for the execution of | se 4 . Pt 
another portion of the line, it will then be open to | whole of their line is about 200 miles jp 


the company to apply to the Treasury to sanction | length; fifty-six miles, to Carlow, are al. 
such advance ; and it appears to us highly proba- ready open, and the traftic upon that por. 
me, that in the case supposed, the Treasury would ' tion of the line has been so great that the 
ye disposed to give to such an application the ‘ Re 

most favourable consideration in their power.” | ordinary returns pay a sufficient rate of 
| interest to afford ample security. It is no 
It is quite true that, on a subsequent occa- | doubt in consequence of the present high 
sion last year, the railway directors ap-| rate of interest in the money market of 
plied to the Treasury to advance a loan of | London, that this company is not able to 
500,000/. to enable them to continue their carry on its works as rapidly as it might 
line, which request was not acceded to; but | otherwise have done; and, if the direetors 
the application was referred to the Exche- | do not obtain an advance, the consequence 
quer Loan Commissioners. An offer of a| will be that they will be obliged to dis 
loan of 250,000/. was made, which the rail- | charge a considerable number of persons 
way company declined to accept, because | whom they have employed throughout the 
they were then able to raise the money at | winter, as they say—and I believe truly— 
as low a rate of interest in the money mar- | not altogether with a view to their om 


ket as that at which the Government were 
then willing to lend it to them, and in con- 
sequence the money was not advanced. I 
am not stating this as disapproving of the 
course they pursued, but to show that this 
was a line the importance of which has 


been from the first acknowledged; and that | 
a loan for the construction of lines of this | 


description, the importance of which has 


been admitted, is a very different thing | 


from advancing money for the formation of | 


railroads in any part of Ireland. 


we immediately referred the applicants to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
desiring them to deal with the application 
as they would in any other case. The Pub- 
lie Works Loan Commissioners reported 


that they thought the undertaking one | 


that ought to be promoted; that they con- 
sidered the security ample; that the por- 
tion of the line already constructed offered 
sufficient security for the whole of the ad- 
vance which was applied for; that they 
would be disposed to make the loan them- 
selves if they had funds at their disposal 
for the purpose; but that the sum allotted 
to them by Parliament for making advances 
during the year, was not sufficient to en- 
able them to afford assistance in this case; 
and that they could not make any advance 
unless additional funds were placed at their 
disposal. I think, Sir, there is some differ- 
ence between the Government themselves 


appearing as money-lenders in the market, | 
fo] d 


and their advancing a sum to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, in addition 
to the amount annually placed at the dis- 


posal of those Commissioners by Parlia- | 


ment, for the purpose of enabling them to 


On the | 
application being made to the Treasury, | 


| advantage, but in a great measure for the 
| purpose of affording employment to the 
‘distressed poor in the county of Cork, 
| With this view, I believe they have en. 
|gaged gangs of workmen on those por. 
| tions of the line where they thought it 
most advisable to afford employment to 
the people; and unless the company ob 
tains some advance, a large body of work. 
men, to the number I stated on a former 
evening, will necessarily be discharged, 
The calls hitherto made by the directors 
have been paid up, and many parties have 
paid their calls in anticipation of the exer- 
cise of the power intrusted to the company 
by Act of Parliament; and indeed they 
have, to the utmost extent of their ability, 
done their best to complete the railroad, 
They hope, if this advance is made to 
|them, to be able to complete about 110 
| miles more, to the point of junction with the 
Limerick and Waterford Railway, whichis 
nearly completed; and they hope to have 
the line open to Limerick early in the au- 
tumn, and that it will be completed to 
Mallow before 1848, There are difficul- 
ties, I understand, connected with the line 
of road between Mallow and Cork, whieh 
will cause some delay in the completion of 
that portion of the line; but, as I have 
said, the directors hope to open the line 
to Limerick early in the autumn, and to 
Mallow before the end of the present year. 
They have entered into contracts for the 
work; and the whole sum advanced by the 
Government, as well as that paid by the 
shareholders, will be employed in the 
tual construction of earthworks and brick 

work on the line. They have already 
| bought and paid for their engines, car 
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riages, and for the rails required to conti- 
c 


nue the line to Mallow; and, consequently, 
' the whole expenditure will be employed in 


the encouragement of labour in Ireland— 


not merely the 500,000. which it is pro- 


ysed the Government shall advance, but 


the same sum to be raised by calls upon 
| the shareholders. 


We stipulate that for 
every 100,000/. advanced by the Govern- 


' ment, the company are to lay down a si- 
| nilar sum, and that the second advance of 


100,000/. by the Government, is not to be 
aid until the company prove that the first 


- sum of 200,0007.—one-half of that amount 


raised by themselves, and the other half 
advanced by the Government—has been 


actually expended. These are the cireum- 


stances under which we think it not a dis- 


| advantageous proposal to make the ad- 


vance | have mentioned to this company. 
Itmust be remembered that there is this 
diference between advancing money for 


| relief works and for the construction of 


railways—that in the former case one-half 
aly of the amount advanced will be re- 
paid, while in the latter the whole will be 
returned. The Public Works’ Loan Com- 
missioners have also recommended Her 
Majesty’s Government to make advances 
to two other railway companies—the Wa- 
terford and Kilkenny Railway Company, 
whose line passes through a part of the 
country which has suffered very materially 
from distress, and to which we propose to 
advance the sum of 83,000/.—and the 
Dublin and Drogheda Company, to which 
we intend to advance 36,0007. I will now 
state the purpose of the second resolution 
which I propose to put into the hands of 
the Chairman. At the end of the last 
Session of Parliament, a vote of this House 
was taken for 50,000I., to be advanced by 
vay of grant for the purpose of promoting 
weful works in Ireland, on condition that 
oe-half of the amount required for such 
works should be contributed by their pro- 
jectors, to meet the grants to be made by 
the Government. I find that no applica- 
tions have been received for grants from 
this vote, with the exception of an applica- 
tion for aid to improve the navigation of 
the Hiade and of the upper part of the 
Shannon. It is believed that it would be 
nost advantageous to the county of Ros- 
tommon and to Sligo, if the navigation of 
the Hiade and that of the upper part of 
the Shannon were improved, so as to en- 
ible a larger description of steamers to 
go further up the river than they ean 
do at present. It is proposed, therefore, 
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to apply to this purpose 10,0002. from 


the vote I have mentioned, leaving a 
balance of 40,0001. undisposed of. Now, 
as we have not received any application 
for grants from this vote, we do not believe 
that it is advisable to continue that sum 
applicable to the purposes for which it is 
voted. We find that of all the works con- 
structed under the Bill introduced by the 
Government early last Session, none have 
been so advantageous as the fishery piers. 
No works are, I believe, so generally use- 
ful, or will contribute so materially to 
increase the supply of food in Ireland. 
By the establishment of curing houses on 
parts of the western coast, the people 
have been induced to use salt fish very 
extensively as an article of food; a con- 
siderable fishery has been carried on, large 
supplies of fish have been provided; and 
the people have been enabled as nearly as 
possible to pay their way. On a refer- 
ence to the Board of Works, who have 
the administration of the funds, I was 
told by the chairman that there was no 
purpose to which money could be so well 
appropriated as to the construction of these 
piers. We propose, therefore, to grant no 
money whatever, beyond this 10,000/., for 
improving the navigation of the Hiade and 
the Shannon, for the purpose contemplated 
by the Act of Parliament, but to devote 
the balance of 40,0001. from the sum voted 
last year for useful works to carrying out 
the objects of the Fishery Piers Act of last 
Session. There will, therefore, be no ad- 
dition to the sum already voted by Parlia- 
ment, but merely a different appropriation 
of the money. My object has been to 
state what the views of the Government 
are, that hon. Gentlemen may come to this 
discussion under no misapprehension of our 
intentions. I do not wish to enter at pre- 
sent into any controversial argument, or to 
attempt any reply to what has been said. 
It may be necessary for me to do so after- 
wards, but at present I merely wish to 
state to the Committee what are the views 
and intentions of the Government. 


The Monetary Crisis. 


Question again put as moved on Mon- 
day:— 


“That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to direct Advances to be 
made out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
Commissioners for the issue of Loans for Public 
Works and Fisheries, &c., to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 620,000/. in the whole, to be by them 
advanced towards defraying the expense of making 
the following Railways in Ireland, viz. :— The 
Great Southern and Western Railway ; the Wa- 
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terford and Kilkenny Railway ; and the Dublin | 
and Drogheda Railway.” 

Mr. GOULBURN: I am glad, Sir, 
that I had not an opportunity of address- | 
ing the House on Monday; for, if I had | 
then followed the right hon. Gentlemen | 
who has just sat down, I should have taken | 
a view of the proposition then submitted | 
to the House very different from that | 
which I am now disposed to take of it 
after the explanation he has given; for I 
certainly was not aware that the right hon. | 
Baronet had proposed the limitation—or | 
rather the withdrawal—of those funds 
which it has already been announced were 
likely to be appropriated to the cultivation 
of waste lands in Ireland. I saw upon the 
Paper a Notice from the Secretary for Ire- | 
Jand that that subject was to be brought | 
under discussion; and I naturally imagined | 
that, in addition to whatever charge might 
result from the proposition of the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer, the House would 
be called upon to provide the 1,000,0000. 
originally announced as necessary for the 
cultivation of waste lands. I believe | 
that if that scheme had been _prose- | 
cuted at all, it would have led to a much | 
more considerable expenditure.- I am ex- 
tremely glad, therefore, that I had not | 


Piers, Harbours, 


an opportunity of addressing the House 
till after the speech the right hon. Gentle- 


man has made to-night. I partake, in| 
common with this House, in the satisfac- 
tion which they must have derived from 
the announcement made by the right hon. | 
Gentleman in the early part of his ob-| 
servations, that the panic which has pre- 
vailed in the money market is, in a de-| 
gree, subsiding; and that the Bank, having 
acted with less caution than was requisite 
in the management of the great transac- 
tions committed to it, is again placed in a 
situation to afford relief, to a considerable 
extent, to those who are suffering from its 
too great laxity in the first instance, and 
too great contraction afterwards. It is 
not sufficient for us to inculcate upon 
the Bank great prudence in the admin- 
istration of the affairs that are com- 
mitted to it. It is the duty of the House 
to take care that we ourselves adopt no 
course which is liable to the charge of im- 
prudence, or which may lead to difficulty; 
and it is equally incumbent upon the House 
—without throwing censure upon those 
who have the administration of affairs, | 
without at all doubting the difficulties in 
which they are placed, or cavilling at the | 
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culties—to point out to the Governmey 
the necessity of acting with that prudence 
which it is their duty not only to enfore 
upon others, but to set the example of 
observing themselves. If I feel any diff. 
culty with respect to the Motion now be 
fore the Committee, it is from a consider. 
ation of the consequences which may folloy 
from that Motion as regards the financial 
situation of this country. I think it the faip. 
est course—not in a spirit of censure or of 
eavil, but with a view to ultimate precav. 
tion—to state the apprehensions I enter. 
tain, in order that being forewarned ye 


|may be forearmed, and that we may not 


involve ourselves eventually in serious 
pecuniary difficulty. Now, Sir, the pro- 
position which the right hon. Baronet has 
made, purports to be merely an advance 
three particular railway companies of a 
sum of 620,000/.; and as it is now ex 
plained by the right hon. Gentleman— 
though I was not aware of the circum. 


| stance when he addressed the House on 
| the subject before—this sum of 620,000. 


is not to be a grant in addition to thos 
already made, but is to be taken out 
of the amount proposed to be raised 
by loan applicable to the general re. 
lief of the population of the sister cou 
In the first place I would observe, 
that what the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated with respect to this being merely 
an extension of the principle applicable to 
public works in general, appears to me not 
to be supported by the fact. The system 
upon which advances for public works in 
this country have latterly been made, is 
this: —a regular annual sum has been 
devoted to the purpose of assisting such 
public works, without distinction, as were 
able to afford sufficient security for the 
sums advanced; the advances so made 
are no burden whatever upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund. They do not in any way de 
tract from the sums available for the pub- 
lie service. The Act of 1842 allotted 
360,000/. a year for the purpose of making 
advances in cases in which they might be 
requisite ; but the annual repayments om 
account of advances previously made have 
been amply sufficient to meet the ne¥ 
issues out of the fund; and consequently 
the advances for public works, confin 

within the limits prescribed by the Act, 
affected in no degree the financial arrange 
ments of the country, as they, in fact, im- 
posed no charge on the Consolidated Fund. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, pr 


means they may adopt to meet those diffi-| poses, in consequence of the difficulty of 
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rising money on private security at the|makes this advance in the present case, 
present moment, to make a large addition | can he refuse it to other railway companies 
to the fund at the disposal of the Com-| which may come before him under similar 


articular case. 


| missioners; and this is done to meet a| circumstances ? 
I confess I do not con-| you are conferring upon those particular 


template this arrangement without some | 


pprehension. 
degree of appre 


yhich I think this House ought most to | 


guard against, there is nothing more im- 
portant than to be careful how they give 
their sanction to grants out of the Conso- 


jidated Fund, either in the way of ad- | 


vances, or of positive grants; because it 
necessarily follows, that if, in addition to 
the annual charges which devolve upon the 
country, you make advances of large sums 
from time to time out of the Consolidated 
Fund, you reduce the balance in the Ex- 
chequer, and by that reduction you produce 
an augmentation of the quarterly deficiency 
bills, which, so far as they operate to divert 
to the assistance of Government the sums 
vhich might otherwise be available for the 
purpose of affording accommodation to 
trade, are, in periods of difficulty espe- 


| cally, a source of additional embarrass- 


ment. It is on this account that I view 
with peculiar jealousy any question sub- 
mitted to the House for the augmentation 
of charges upon the Consolidated Fund; 
and if I had spoken on this subject on a 
former oceasion, considering the very large 
charges to which that fund has been sub- 
jected during a recent period, it would have 
been one of my strongest arguments in de- 
rogation of the proposition of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, that he was imposing 
upon that fund such a charge, in addition 
to those already made upon it, as must in- 
evitably entail, if not immediately, at least 
at some not very remote period, the diffi- 
culties which arise from an increase of 
the deficiency bills, and the consequences 
they produce upon the trade of the coun- 
tty. Although I am now relieved from 
this alarm, so far as regards the 1,000,000/. 
granted for the cultivation of waste lands, 
ad the charge of 620,0001., for which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us 
he has already provided, I cannot but 
think there is just ground for inculea- 
‘mg upon the Government yet more pru- 
lenee with regard to their future ar- 
tingements. The right hon. Gentleman 
ithe Chancellor of the Exchequer) pro- 
poses to make an advance to a particu- 
lar railway company, which has paid up 
half its capital, and has complied with all 
the conditions imposed upon it. Now, 1 
vould ask, if the right hon. Gentleman 
VOL. XCII. {rues 
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What is the advantage 


companies ? They have arrived at a pe- 
riod when they are ina situation to borrow 
in the market, and when they may raise 
the money necessary to complete their 
works upon the terms on which money is 
to be procured in the market. It is their in- 
terest, as it is that of every railway company 
in the same situation, that their railroads 
should be completed within the shortest 
possible period; and with a view to the 
completion of the roads, they are prepared 
to make sacrifices, in order that they 
may obtain some return for the capital 
they have already expended. Now, if one 
of these companies were to go into the 
market at the present moment to bor- 
row the 1,000,0007. which it requires, it 
would probably be required to pay 8 per 
cent. But the Government comes to its 
aid, and says, ‘‘ We will lend you one- 
half this money at 5 per cent.”” What 
would be the effect of this proceeding upon 
a competing company—upon one which 
might have equal interests, which was in 
an equally prosperous condition, and which 
was equally ready to avail itself of such 
accommodation—if it was obliged to go 
into the market and borrow at 8 per cent? 
Is it not obvious that in the case of two 
competing lines, unless you extend your 
bounty to both equally, you give one an 
advantage over the other which is little 
consistent with justice? I think, there- 
fore, that if the right hon. Baronet (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) consents to 
make the advance he now proposes, he will 
—unless he very distinctly proclaims to the 
contrary, and adheres to the proclamation 
when made—be pressed to make corre- 
sponding advances to all other similar under- 
takings which have fulfilled the conditions 
imposed upon them; and if this be the case, 
I know not to what amount I am pledging 
myself by supporting the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But if this system 
were extended, the greatest inconveniences 
would result from it. Railroad companies 
when assisted by the Government, by the 
loan of half the amount they require, at 5 
per cent interest, when otherwise they 
could not obtain the money at less than 8 
per cent, will be enabled to go into the 
market, and offer a higher rate of in- 
terest for the rest of the money that they 
want. For instance, if they obtain a certain 


I 
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sum from Government at 5 per cent, they 
could afford to go into the market and 
offer 9 per cent for the remainder. This 
must have the effect of raising the rate of 
interest against other competing bodies in | 
the market; and, therefore, if the system | 
be adopted, you cause additional difficulties 
to other parties, by compelling them to 
come up to the terms which the company, 
assisted by the Government, may thereby 
be enabled to afford. It is particularly 
necessary, at the present moment, to incul- 
cate, with a view to the future, maxims of 
great caution and prudence in transactions 
of this kind. We know how ready per- | 
sons are to avail themselves of the slightest 
hope of assistance. We know with what 
weight they come down on the Government, 
and press claims capable of being supported 
by antecedent precedents ; and we know | 
how difficult it is, unless there be great de- 
termination on the part of the House and 
the Government, to resist claims so ad- 
vanced. But if they are not resisted 
if the present propusition, instead of be- 
ing a solitary instance, is to be the origin 
of a series of measures of the same de- 
scription—I fear for the Consolidated 
Fund, and I dread the consequences which 
may ultimately be produced by an acquies-'| 
cence in these claims. This is a time for | 
caution, independent of the panie which at 
present prevails. I, with the right hon. | 
Gentleman, believe the present to be an ex- | 
aggerated alarm arising from some miscon- | 
duct on the part of those to whom the man- 
agement of the monetary transactions of | 
this country are committed. It was stated | 
the other night by those best competent to | 
form a judgment on the subject, that trade | 
is in a healthy state—that there never 
was a greater absence of undue speculation. 
These circumstances lead me to believe, 
that whatever may be the amount of the 
present pressure, it will shortly subside. 
Still I see enough in the circumstances of 
the country at the present moment to in- | 
duce me to enforce the greatest degree of 
prudence with respect to the future, lest | 
we should involve ourselves in difficulties, | 
not merely of a temporary character, 
from which it would not be possible to | 
| 
| 
| 








provide an easy escape. This country 


is ina peculiar condition, arising from a 
combination of causes, which combination, | 
I believe, was never in any antecedent | 


period known to exist. It is notorious | 
that we have sustained from the hand of | 
Providence the greatest of calamities which 
can afflict a nation. Part of the eee i 
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'to enhance our difficulties. 
| this, there is another cause for monetary 
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has been visited by absolute famine, jy 
consequence of which there has arisen, 
necessity to import a quantity of provisions 
beyond what in any antecedent period wy 
ever imported. This calamity, too, hay 
not been confined to this country alone 


‘but has operated upon other countrig 


in our immediate neighbourhood; aj 
that circumstance has greatly contribute 
But added t 


difficulty, which I see in prospect, ani 
against which it is essential to take ever 
possible precaution. The railway systen 
in this country has prevailed to a mot 
extraordinary extent. That system, pn 
ductive as it is of a great increase of em 
ployment, and ultimately of great adva. 
tage to those who are embarked in it, does, 
however, in the first instance, operate 
prejudicially on the monetary interest 
It is neither more nor less than conver- 
ing the bulk of the floating capital of the 
country into fixed capital, thereby deprir. 
ing the country of that return which the 


|floating capital, if not locked up, woull 


bring with it, and locking it up in tht 
which for a considerable period cann 
return even interest on the sums applied; 
and though at the present moment w 
are only dealing with the amount of mail 


| way speculation provided for in anteceden: 


years, yet we cannot put out of consider. 
ation that the amount authorized by Parlit 
ment in the last year to be expended in 


i railways, will come into operation ats 


future period, and increase the difficulty 
arising from the change of floating capita 
into fixed. It must be remembered, ther, 
that we stand pretty much in the situation 
of a banker, who having a large capitals 


| disposal should lock it up in the purehas: 
| of reversions, rather than apply it in theo 
| dinary course of trade. 


The locking up« 
this capital and withdrawing it thereby frou 
the manufacture of exportable articles, leads 
to a still greater demand for bullion to pay 
for the commodities which we are obligel 
to import. The application of the large sum 
which we have in prospect to undertakings 


|of this kind, does for a time ditiuse pm 


perity to the class employed on those works. 
But it withdraws from the manufacture 
exportable commodities that sum which 
might otherwise be so employed ; while, a 
the same time, it gives to the persons et 
ployed more ample means than ordinary 
purchasing food and other articles of co 
sumption. All this tends, in a time t 
scarcity, materially to enhance the import, 
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and to render you, therefore, less able to| would incapacitate that establishment from 
rovide, otherwise than by bullion, for the| making the usual advances to traders. 
imported articles. Looking, then, to the|I trust, after the sentiments expressed 
results which may occur in ensuing years| by the right hon. Gentleman, that there 
from the application to the railways of the | is no cause for apprehension. I have only 
large sum authorized to be so expended in | in conclusion to add, that in making these 
the last and present Session, there is | observations, so far from being actuated by 

und for caution as to how we interfere | any desire of embarrassing the Govern- 
with the balances in the Exchequer. I | ment, I have simply done so with the view 
ought also to add, that there is another} of inculeating on the House and on the 
cireumstance which operates with scarcely | Government the necessity of timely pru- 
less severity than the deficiency of food, | dence, in order that we may avoid real 
and that is the deficiency of the cotton | difficulties at a future period. 





crop. The price which that commodity has Mr. FRENCH, in allusion to what fell 


} 


reached, has materially added to the amount | from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
vhich this country must pay for an article | complained of the manner in which the 
hardly less necessary than of food. All| adjoining counties to the Shannon had 
these circumstances combined make me | been assessed for the improvement of the 
anxious to press on the Government the! river, which, after an expenditure of 


| necessity of looking forward to what the | 400,000/. had, as an experimental drain- 


state of the country may be, and of apply- | age, turned out a failure—the floods were 
ing to themselves that advice which they |as high last year as they had ever been; 
so properly enforced on the Bank, of ‘‘ be-| nor would he consent to any further out- 
ing wise in time,’’ and not letting their | lay, unless on the express condition that 
available resources get out of their hands, | the counties were to be no further taxed— 
inthe hope that they may afterwards, when | that no corresponding sum was to be raised 
a difficulty occurs, recover them. From | off them for this 10,000/., for the improve- 
these considerations I have been induced | ment of the upper part of the river near 
to press on the Government and the | Lough Allen. On this understanding, the 
House the importance of extreme caution | vote would not be objected to by him; if 
with respect to the charges which we im- | otherwise, he should take the sense of the 
pose on the revenue of the country. We/ House on it. He had heard the statement 
arealready under deep engagements, either | of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
for the support of Ireland, or for other ne-| the Exchequer with surprise and disap- 
cessary services. For draining, under the | pointment. He did not credit the state- 
Acts of the last and present Sessions, we jment that the sum at present required by 
have authorized the issue from the Conso-| the Irish railways—the 620,0002., then 
lidated Fund of 3,500,000/. How far the | before the House—had been included in 
extent of the demand on account of Ireland, | the amount calculated as requisite to meet 
arising either from employment on the| the distress in Ireland from March until 
public works, or from the necessity of mak- October; on the contrary, he asserted that 
ing provision for the relief of the poor, or | no such item formed part of the estimate; 
against fever and disease—all sources of and of the correctness of his assertion he 
wonsiderable expense—how far they may be | should require no more convincing proof 
covered by the loan already made by the} than their present deliberation. Had it 
tight hon. Gentleman, I have no means of | been included in the eight millions, where 
taleulating. If I am to calculate on the | was the necessity of again bringing it be- 
perience obtained previously to the April fore the House? These eight millions hav- 
quarter, I might be apprehensive that the | ing been voted, and the loan actually 
means provided by the right hon. Gentle-| raised, was this a time, without any neces- 

uan would not satisfy these demands. But | sity, to bring forward a money vote? He 

he must be a better judge on this point. | would acquit his right hon. Friend of such 

lnaddition, I would observe that the ex- | gross folly. The facts were, three railways 

pense of the ordinary services of the year | in Ireland, the Cashel, the Drogheda, and 

has increased beyond that of antecedent | the Waterford and Kilkenny—half their 

ptiods; that the balances in the Exche-| capital paid up—having, in common with 

quer, which in January were 9,000,000/., | all railways in England and Scotland, a 

vere in April little more than 5,000,000/., | right to borrow, applied for loans to the 

tnd that any large demand on the part of ; Exchequer Loan Commissioners, who have 

ihe Government for loans from the Bank, | but 360,000/, at their disposal. The three 


I2 
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loans were, on investigation, approved of. | 
With the two latter there would not have | 
been any difficulty, the funds in the Com- | 
missioners’ hands being more than sufti- | 
cient, as their united demands amounted | 
but to 120,000/.; but of the 500,000I. re- | 
quired for the former, little more than one- 
third could be lent at present; the remain- 
der would have to stand over till next year. | 


In the present condition of Ireland, it being ' 
necessary to promote as much as _ possible 
the employment of the people, 15,000 of | 
whom would be thrown out of work, if the 
Cashel company did not succeed in obtain- 
ing the money they required, Government | 
proposed to enable the Exchequer Loan 
Commissioners to anticipate their next | 
year’s resources, and to make at once the | 
loan they had agreed on. It was a matter | 
of no great favour; the companies were en- | 
titled to borrow; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Tamworth had last 
year offered the Cashel company a loan of | 
250,000l.—a debate ensued, which was | 
adjourned; the matter was taken up by | 
the press, the effect of which was, that his | 
right hon. Friend, alarmed at the state of 
the money market, and perplexed at the | 
murmuring of the Gentlemen behind him, 
proposed to silence the clamour by aban- 
doning the 500,000/. promised for the re- 
clamation of waste lands in Ireland; and 
by taking the 620,000/. from the eight 
millions of money apportioned to feed the 
starving population of Ireland—acts which 
were, in his opinion, not only unwise and 
impolitic, but positively unjust. If the 
principle of this measure was, in the opin- 
ion of Her Majesty’s Ministers, such as 
had been declared, he could not see why 
the proposal of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord George Bentinck) had not three 
months’ ago been carried into effect; it 
was at least a fair, comprehensive, and im- , 
partial proposal, which, as the principle of | 
the present measure was not to be extend- 
ed to other lines, no person could affirm 
this was entitled to be considered. Ie 
found his right hon. Friend was too san- 
guine in supposing the state of Ireland was 
such as to hold out the slightest expecta- 
tion of having half a million to spare. His 


right hon. Friend had given the House to | 


understand that the Soup Kitehen Act 
was working more economically than he an- 
ticipated. Why it had not, except in the 
ease of one of the Dublin unions, as yet 
come into operation. So far from being 
an economical measure, it would be more 


expensive than the public works system; | 
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| of the Irish Government. 
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and there would not be a return of apy 
kind. Under the public works systen 
much money had been wasted, but som 
useful works bad been constructed. Noy 
they had nothing to look to. Under this 
Soup Kitchen Act, for the support of the 


‘people for the next four months, a rate gf 


10s. in the pound was about to be impose 
on the property of Ireland. How it was ty 


' be collected was beyond his (Mr. French's) 
‘comprehension. Then came the poor rate, 


To finish the public works now on hands 
—and which the Indemnity Act requirej 
should be done—a sum of three million 
sterling would be required. If he wa 


|making any mis-statement, his right hon 


Friend the Secretary for Ireland could pu 
him right. He was aware an estimate of 
the kind had been made by the Board o 
Works, which, of course, was in the hand; 
How could this 
taxation be supported? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had peided himself m 
the diminution of the labourers employed 
on the public works, as if it was the result 
of his political measures. Let him reed 
lect that Government had issued peremp 
tory orders for the dismissal of 40 per cent 
of these poor people, some of whom, le 
was assured, had, in consequence, perished 
of want; 300,000 had been turned of th 
works; task-work was put a stop to, aul 
those who were retained were not per 
mitted to earn reasonable wages; 200, 
more were to be discharged on the Isto 
May; and the remainder were to be kept 
at the miserable wages of 8d. a day, fir 
which 3d. value would not be given. Ie 
knew from the officers of the Board ¢ 
Works in different parts of the country, 
where the men were working by task, aul 
earning from ls. 4d. to 1s. 8d. a day- 
the works were well and permanently exe 
cuted, and ample value given for the money 
expended. A Treasury Order put aneal 
to all this. It was not the case that thos 
dismissed from the works had been absorbel 
in private labour; on the contrary, not out 
half of the destitute persons were employ- 
ed, and of those dismissed many had per 
ished from famine. In some few cases tle 
persons turn +d from the roads had gone 
till their own small holdings; but the far 
mers had diminished, in place of inereasing, 
the number of their labourers. In tt 
west, many of them had converted. thet 
property into capital, and emigrated ti 
America. As for the landlords augmett 
ing employment, it was out of the es 
in the province of Connaught not o shillig 
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of rent was to be had. His right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that he had placed a million 
anda half of money at the disposal of the 
landlords of Ireland, to be by them used in 
the employment of the people, and the im- 
provement of their estates. Such, how- 
ever, was not the fact; 1,000,000J. of this 
noney had been voted a year ago on the 
reeommendation of the fate Government, in 
econmon with 2,000,000/. to England and 


| Scotland, as a compensation for the injury 


done to the landed interest by the repeal of 
From a technical ditficulty 
this sum was not available for Irish im- 


| provement; and, owing to the bungling 


manner in which the Act had been framed, 
this sum had been lying idle ever since. 
To this sum the right hon. Gentleman pro- 


| posed to add 500,0001.; for that, and that 


alone, was he entitled to take credit; but 
he begged to inform his right hon. Friend 
that unless an alteration was made in the 
léth Clause of the Improvement of Pro- 
perty Bill in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, the intentions of one Government 
would be as valueless as the other; and, as 
faras the west of Ireland was concerned, 
the House might have been spared the 
trouble of passing the Bill. The right 


| hon. Gentleman had declared he would not 


smetion any outlay under it, unless the 
immediate return ainounted to 63 per cent. 
This return, according to the opinion of 
the Commissioners of Public Works, ow- 
ing to the low value of land in Con- 
naught, could not be expected; though 
m the eastern coast, on improvements 
if the same kind, it might be hoped 
for, Now, this, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ler for Louth, in the way the board’s cal- 
clations were made, doubted. But let 
it be understood that where destitution 
ws most rife, where employment was 
mst needed, where the people were daily 
jerishing from famine—this, the sole re- 
nedial measure brought forward by Her 
\ajesty’s Ministers, was not to be made 
wailable either to the proprietors or the 
people. The improvement of the waste 
nds of Ireland—a measure which, if car- 
nd on with spirit, would have added tens 
‘fmillions to the yearly value of the agri- 
tiltural produce of the empire—was, they 
vere that night informed, to be abandoned, 
wtwithstanding the repeated assurances 
ipto the last few hours in both Houses by 
(ibinet Ministers, that it was to be imme- 
lately proceeded with. The other Bill, 
"hich had not yet come down to them, 
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| would increase the evils it proposed to re- 
medy. He wished to be informed if the 
afterthought of his right hon. Friend, to 
which he had been driven by the present 
monetary crisis, that the expenditure for 
the construction of railways should form 
part of the loan which had specially been 
devoted to the relief of Irish distress, ex- 
tended itself also to the fever boards, the 
cost of which would be enormous, now 
that pestilence was increasing so much 
throughout the country. In Sligo, the 
typhus fever was getting worse from day 
to day; it had spread from the environs to 
the leading streets, and there was not a 
street in Sligo free from it; in Ballina 
workhouse, there were 500 in fever—and 
sinee the 8th of October 730 persons died 
in it; in Ballinrobe, there were 700 in 
fever at one time, and the medical man 
sent down by Government had taken it, 
and he feared lost his life; at Castlerea 
there were 830 in fever at one time out of 
990 inmates. This workhouse fever was 
most fatal. The Lrne Packet states— 
“Fever is making dreadful ravages in the 
county of Fermanagh—many persons who have 
left the poorhouse, have spread contagion 
amongst their relatives in the rural distriets— 
in one instance twelve persons are lying in a 
wretched hovel, having taken fever from the late 
inmates of a workhouse.’ 
In Dungarvon, he found from the Water- 
ford Mail, fever was rapidly on the in- 
crease, and that the mortality was dread- 
ful. In Buttevant there were 450 in fever 
in the workhouse hospital—both hospitals 
crowded, and hundreds attacked through 
the town—Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. M‘Bride, 
&e. In the King’s County, the master of 
the workhouse, Mr. Hart was lately dead, 
the clerk and several of the clergymen were 
in fever. In the Mallow workhouse there 
were 400 ill; in Cork thirty-six bodies were 
buried in the same grave ; 300 coffins were 
sold in the parish of St. Nicholas in the 
course of a few days ; an additional hos- 
pital, the Catsfort, was opened, and so 
soon filled, that four persons were, on the 
first day, with physicians’ certificates, left 
lying at the gates for want of room to take 
them in; and the next morning forty-nine 
additional patients arrived. The deaths 
from fever amounted to 500 weckly. Bel- 
fast and Limerick were nearly as badly off. 
The same was the case in every portion of 
Ireland; and it was clear that the danger 
must be resolutely met, for, if steps were 
not taken to stop it, the pestilence would 
soon extend itself to England; and he 
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called upon English Members, for their own 
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safety, to see that the Government did its | fantry, and that this reduction of militg 
duty. England was deeply interested and | establishment would be a saving of 50,000, 
concerned in putting forth the utmost ef-|a year;” in addition to the commercial 
forts to alleviate the sad condition of the | and agricultural advantages. It was some. 
Irish people; and, had his right hon. | times said, that railways could only sy. 
Friend not shrunk from his original pro- | ceed by traffic between large towns which 
posal, and abandoned his own measures, | they might connect, and that they wer 
there was little to apprehend for the suc- | better suited for the seats of commer 
cess of both. | and manufacturing industry than for agri. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GORE intended to | cultural districts ; hut, as appeared by th 
support the proposal of the Chancellor of | report of the Committee on Railway Act 
the Exchequer; but wished to mention | Enactments, in 1846, Mr. Peto stated a 
some reasons why upon general grounds | the result of his experience, ‘‘ that the 
he was inclined to support public grants | people in manufacturing districts did ny 
for the construction of railways in Ire-| travel anything like so much as an agr. 
land. The objections commonly were, first, | cultural population;’’ and that it had been 
that such grants would interfere with | ascertained in Belgium, ‘‘ that the trafic 
private enterprise; and secondly, that they | of the small towns and villages along 4 
would entail expense upon the country. | line was proportionately greater than the 
As to the first point, there were in Ireland | trafic between two large cities at the 
immense resources—agricultural and mi- | termini;’’ and this latter remark might bk 
neral, and fisheries—which had long been | confirmed, also, by some cases in England, 
totally undeveloped and unworked; and at | The facility of communication called int 
the same time there was in this country | existence new branches of industry, ani 
great wealth, and no want of private en-| made agricultural produce more valuable, 
terprise, which was extending itself to dis-| and land productive which was before of 
tant parts of the globe. The reason why | no value. Such too liad been the case in 
this private enterprise had not been directed | Belgium ; so that upon that ground ther 
to Ireland, was want of security. Now, | was no reason to fear the success of mil 
one efficient way to give security would be | ways in Ireland. In a Committee, las 
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by Government grants, in the first in-| year, upon a line of railway runniy 
stance, for public works, such as the con- | through Lincolnshire, it was proved tha 


struction of railways. Private enterprise | the value of corn was often less there tha 
would then follow; and, so far from such | in Mark Lane and the other great markets, 
grants being injurious to private enterprise, | and it was used as an argument in favow 
they would be subsidiary to it, and lay a! of a railway, that from improved cow 
foundation for it. When the Poor Law | munication the price of corn would nx 
was introduced here, in the time of Eli-|in those agricultural districts to a levd 
zabeth, grants for public works, such as | with the London and other _principil 
the drainage of the fens, were resorted to, | markets. He doubted not that railway 
in order to remove the immediate pressure | would tend to develop the resources of the 
attendant upon the change; and, in the | country; and it would help to remedy the 
same way, a system of public works was | great misfortune of Ireland, viz., the im 
had recourse to when the Irish Poor Law| mense number of small holdings, and the 
was passed. As to the other argument, |want of a substantial yeomanry. The 
that expense would be entailed, that would | difficulty was to know how to find occupé 
apply to every grant of public money; but | tion for those who were now small farmes, 
it was natural to ask whether Ireland was | and ought to fall into the class of labow- 
not at present costing us something ? Tf, | ers; and by the aid of railways that might 
by a proper system of public works, we|be accomplished. The small holding 
could lay the foundation of future pros- ‘might be consolidated, and a substantia 
perity and tranquillity, should we save no | body of yeomary created. With respet! 


expense in the items of troops and police ? 
In a period of hostilities, would it be of no 
advantage to have railways? Why, the 
Governor General of India, in his Minute 
of July 28, 1846, stated, that ‘‘ he esti- 
mated that the value of moving troops and 
stores with great rapidity, would be equal 
to the services of four regiments of in- 


to fisheries, in the promotion of which be 
felt a strong interest, it was unquestionable 
that railways would tend to increase the 
profits of fisheries. He could give a stro 
illustration of this position. Mr. M‘Culloe, 
in his reeently published Account of tw 
British Empire, says— 


“We beg leave to lay before the reader an 
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tract from aletter which appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle by the Birmingham correspondent of 
that journal : ‘ In the year 1829 there were but 
ten fish merchants in Birmingham ; but since the 
opening of the various railways which now centre 
in oF communicate with the town, the number has 
increased to forty, exclusive of several dealers of 
qnall note who reside in the suburbs, The in- 
crease in the quantity consumed is shown to be 
s follows :— 

— Tons. 

400 
2,000 


Population. 
150,000 
160,000 

1840 2,500 180,000 
1845 ... 3,910 200,000 

This amazing increase had not been occasioned 

by the Tariff of 1842, but by the facilities afforded 

by means of railways for the transfer of fish.’ ” 


In 1829 
1835 


He could not omit to notice here the great 
importance of the construction of piers and 
harbours of refuge on the coast of Ireland. 
5,910. Some remarks made by the in- 
. ‘cc TT ’ C a ” b 7 
telligent imes’ Commissioner ore 
upon this subject; and his authority was 
of the more consequence, because in some 
parts of his work he was not so favourable 
to railways as some gentlemen. Mr. 
Foster said— 

“ Provide suitable piers and harbours for the 
accommodation and safety of the fishing craft ; 
this would be a direct encouragement to industry, 
and would leave laziness in sight of an abundance 
of fish without an excuse. 2 These 
people are fed by the money of England, which 
would already have built twice over all the piers 
and harbours they wanted, and have enabled them 
independently to earn their own food.” 


It had been said in another place, and sub- 
lished in a pamphlet, that the Irish were 
so lazy and idle that it was of no use to 
attempt to make them independent; and 
the fisheries were particularly mentioned. 
Now, he had a letter from Dr. Rush, the 
Roman Catholic clergyman, written in No- 
vember last, respecting the state of Clad- 
dagh, the well known fishing colony; and 


| Dr. Rush stated— 


“ For the last month no herrings of any conse- 
quence have been taken in the Bay of Galway ; 
they have passed from our bay to Westport and 
the more northern bays, but our poor fishermen 
were unable to pursue them from not being able 
to provide themselves with provisions on a coast 
where they might be windbound for three weeks 
ora month, as well as from the worn-out and im- 
perfect rigging of their boats. Many of the fisher- 
wen told me the severity of the weather during 
the late gales had no terrors for them if they had 


| good strong ropes, sails, &c., to enable them to 


get round the north-westerly points of out coast. 
During the late harvest herring fishery 


> there was a lamentable want of salt to cure this 


Perishable article of human food.” 

Very great praise was due to the Govern- 
ment for what they had done in respect to 
curing stations. But what was the condi- 
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| tion of these people now? On the 5th of 
March last Dr. Rush wrote— 


“ As a proof of what may be done in the repro- 
ductive way, I will tell you what myself and a 
few others have been enabled to accomplish with 
| 100/., which we received from the Society of 
Friends to assist the poor fishermen of this lo- 
eality. I commenced with holding out 
premiums of provisions to every boat’s crew that 
| contrived to put the first-class boats in some sail- 
ing order. The result is, I have sent to sea within 
the last twelve days no loss than sixty-four boats 
| manned with five and sixmentoeach. These have 
returned, bringing into market fish, worth about 
800/., which the country people have eagerly 
bought up.” 


The Monetary Crisis. 





The Irish were not destitute of energy and 
spirit, but would earn their livelihood in an 
honest and respectable way if the means 
were placed within their power. The fact 
that an Irishman in Ireland, leading an 
idle life, had often a brother, a hard-work- 
ing man, in England, proved that there 
was nothing in the character of the Irish 


| people, which prevented their working as 


actively as any other people. In Scotland, 
at one period, there was great want of 
spirit and energy; and one way by which 
industrious habits were introduced, was the 
construction of roads and the improvement 
of internal communication. Wales was 
once such a disturbed and disordered coun- 
try, that Burke said an Englishman would 
be ‘‘likely to be killed if he ventured away 
from the high road, and that it was known to 
us only by invasion;’’ but what country was 
more orderly, and peaceable, and tranquil 
now? Wise legislation and good counsels 
might do the same for Ireland. It had 
been stated by Spencer, that in his day 
some persons attributed the bad state of 
Ireland to the stars, or to the bad dispo- 
sitions of the people; and that, in terms 
similar to those used more recently, it was 
said it would be a good thing for England 
if Ireland were sunk into the sea. ‘‘ No,”’ 
remarked Spencer, ‘‘ these are the opinions 


| of desperate men, rather than of wise coun- 


sellors;’’ and, he says, that, in his opin- 
ion, the miseries of Ireland were owing 
neither to the stars, nor to the soil, nor 
to any peculiarity of the people, but to the 
want of wise and sound legislation. Many 
years had since elapsed; but the causes 
of Irish wretchedness were still a subject 
of speculation; and it was remarkable 
that so very little change had taken place 
in its condition. He would give his sup- 
port to the proposal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but he could not sit down with- 
out expressing the hope that the present 





calamity, severe as it was, might not be 
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without its use. The feeling of a common 
calamity, the sense of a common danger, 
might subdue those angry passions and 
heal those dissensions which had so long 
distracted the sister island; and he trusted 
that the noble and generous sympathy 
which Great Britain had shown towards 
Ireland in the moment of her distress, 
would exercise no transitory influence, but 
that from it would spring the fruits of 
Jasting good will between the two coun- 
tries, and that the hearts of the two races 
might long be knit together by the ties of 
reciprocal and cordial esteem. Considering 
how the public attention had been directed 
to the requirements of Ireland, and the feel- 
ing that had been expressed in her favour, 
he trusted that they had seen the dawn of 
a brighter and better day; when Ireland 
might enter on a career of improvement, 
though late, among European nations; and 
at last attain the same eminence and pros- 
perity which this country had so long hap- 
pily enjoyed; when ‘‘ the many dowries of 
nature,’ in Lord Bacon’s language, ‘‘ with 
which Ireland is endowed, should be no 
longer neglected; whereof we in our day 
may, by the good pleasure of Almighty 
God, receive more than the first-fruits ; 


and our posterity a growing and springing 
vein of riches and power.” 

Mr. W. R:. COLLETT said, that he 
should not feel it necessary to trouble the 
House at any length, as every thing for 
which he had before contended was now 


admitted. He had said, that if the Go- 
vernment would undertake a plan for the 
construction of 500 miles of railway in 
Ireland, 50,000 men might instantly be 
sent to work; and now that the Govern- 
ment had only undertaken a scheme em- 
bracing 150 miles, instead of 500, 15,000 
men would be employed according to their 
own statement. He thought, therefore, 
that his assertion was completely verified. 
But, as he had said, every thing was now 
admitted; even the security was admitted; 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that Irish railways were a perfectly good 
security. At the same time he must ob- 
serve, that there were other lines in the 
same position as those which had been se- 
lected for Government assistance; and he 
trusted that before long the same principle 
would be carried out still further, and 
that the sum of 1,700,0002. would: be 
voted for the purpose. He wished to know 
why, in the case of the Waterford and 
Limerick line, an exception had been made 
to the general rule, and that line had been 
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allowed to take the money offered by seye. 
ral baronies? With regard to the num. 
ber of men who ought to be employed 
upon 500 miles of railway, it ought to he 
75,000; but not quite half that numbe 
were now employed in Ireland. As chair. 
man of the Chester and Holyhead line, he 
had witnessed the beneficial results which 
the employment of 4,000 men in the island 
of Anglesea had produced: there had bee 
no distress there, although the potato crop 
had failed to as great an extent as in Ire. 
land. The statements made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, when advo. 
eating his Irish railway scheme, had been 
amply verified by results which had re. 
cently occurred. It was a remarkable fact 
that travelling in Ireland had not diminish. 
ed during the period of suffering to which 
that country had been exposed. It was 
also extraordinary that in no country wher 
a single line of railway was laid down, had 
war occurred. He was not prepared to 
assign a reason; but it was certainly some. 
what remarkable that a system whieh 
tended so directly to promote the pros 
perity, the wealth, and the comfort of a 
people, should also have had the effect of 
averting the greatest of all calamities— 
war. 

Mr. CAYLEY then rose and said: Sir, 
I wish I could consider it my duty to con- 
fine the few observations I shall make to 
the Committee to the subject nominally 
before it. Considering, however, the cours 
the discussion took on the last sitting of 
the Committee, and considering the pr. 
sent critical situation of the country with 
respect to its commerce and its credit, | 
find it impossible to preclude myself from 
entering upon those all-important topics. 
Not that I underrate the importance of 
the proposition made to us, viz., to apply 
some portion of the §,000,000/. loan al- 
ready granted to Ireland, towards the a 
sistance of some of its railways. On the 
contrary, I thought the proposal made by 
my noble Friend the Member for Lym 
(Lord George Bentinck) at the commence- 
ment of the Session, in reference to Irish 
railways, would have been a practical and 
reproductive measure, and that it was in- 
troduced to our notice in a statesmanlike 
manner. But when I reflected on the ter 
rible calamity that had befallen Irelané, 
the earnest purpose which the Governmett 
had exhibited in meeting it, and that 
them the responsibility devolved of pr 
tecting the country from the impending 
disaster, as far as human means could do 
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it, I felt it impossible to withhold my con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Administration. 
For the same reason, I cannot now op- 

se the measure introduced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Irish railways, 
indeed, is the subject nominally before 
the House. But what is the subject on 
the tip of every tongue, and which has 
possession of every man’s thoughts at 
the present moment? It is the stagnation 
of trade, the disemployment of industry, 
the suspension of credit, the shock given 
to confidence—not only in the metropolis, 
but throughout the country. How has this 
state of things arisen? No one denies 
that it is caused by a derangement in our 
monetary system. The question, then, 
before us is, Which is to blame for the 
derangement: the Bank Charter Act of 
1844, on which our system of currency is 
based; or the Bank of England, which is 
supposed to have the management of the 
currency? The first question, then, is, 
Has the Bank Charter Act of 1844 an- 
swered the purpose for which it was en- 
acted? The second question is, Has the 
Bank of England been guilty of misma- 
nagement? Now, the object of the Bank 
Charter Act, so far as I understand it— 
for I was too ill then to attend to its pro- 
gress through this House—was threefold, 
viz., to give the most perfect confidence in 
the convertibility of bank notes, to in- 
crease the stability of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and to protect the country from those 
ruinous fluctuations in prices which had 
heretofore led to such disastrous effects 
upon our agriculture and trade. ave 
these three objects been accomplished? I 
won't deny that the convertibility of the 
bank notes is secure; it is almost too se- 
cure; for, like Midas, we are in danger of 
starving in the midst of a hoard of gold. 
But is the Bank more stable than it was; 
isit more capable of administering aid to 
suffering commerce than before? On the 
contrary, instead of being competent to 
support legitimate commercial enterprise 
ina difficult crisis, has it not been in ac- 
tual need of assistance itself? Has the 
system of 1844 protected trade from the 
revulsions to which it was boasted by its 
Promoters that it would prove so efficient 
an antidote? Let the present melancholy 
condition of the country return the reply. 
No elaborate columns of figures need be 


} introduced to puzzle and embarrass the 


question; nor can blame now be thrown, as 
heretofore, on over-speculation—on coun- 
try banks and joint-stock banks—as the 
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causes of the present calamity. The plain 
matter before us is, Has the Bank or the 
system done the mischief? No doubt the 
promoters of this system will blame the 
Bank as the managers of the system, in- 
stead of the system itself. What impostor 
ever confessed that the patient died of his 
nostrum? My right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who took an ac- 
tive part in supporting the measure of 
1844, when before Parliament, last Mon- 
day joined those who attribute the blame 
to the Bank directors. In pursuing this 
course, I do not think my right hon. 
Friend has done justice to the conduct of 
those gentlemen; nor, in making his charge 
against them, did it appear to me that he 
rightly appreciated the causes of the pre- 
sent difficulty. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that there were alarm and 
panic; but, in connexion with that alarm 
and panic, he asserted that they were un- 
necessary and without foundation, because 
there was abundance of money; and he 
quoted the amount of notes in circulation 
as proving his assertion. As I have already 
remarked, I do not think my right hon. 
Friend has duly appreciated the causes of 
the existing difficulty; nor has he explain- 
ed how it happened that, with the amount 
of notes which he stated to be in circulation, 
money could not be procured to carry on the 
legitimate trade of the country. From the 
official accounts which appeared, the public 
saw that a drain had set in on the means 
possessed by the Bank for condneting its 
banking business; and, at a critical mo- 
ment, it was also seen that the Bank was 
obliged to go into the money market to 
enable it to accommodate the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in respect of his deficiency 
bills—a proceeding which necessarily ex- 
cited alarm. Mercantile men naturally 
reasoned in this way: ‘‘ If the Bank is so 
weak as to be under the necessity of going 
into the money market to obtain the means 
of accommodating the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, will it have sufficient means to 
meet the purposes and the necessities of 
trade ?’’ A progressive diminution of 
bullion and of the reserves at the command 
of the banking department, were seen to 
be in operation; and was not this sufficient 
to create alarm? Then occurred what had 
never oocurred during any previous crisis: 
the Bank refused all applications for dis- 
counts. Was not this sufficient to add to 
the alarm? The result is, that although 
the circulation appears full, all holders of 
money are afraid to part with it. Every 
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one retains as much of it as he can keep, | means at its command to uphold the eregi 
for he now knows that he cannot go to the | of the country. But the prestige of the 
Bank in case of need, as in former times. | Bank of England is gone—your Aet ¢f 
Although the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 1844 has reduced it to the condition of a 
has told us that there are 20,000,000/. | ordinary banking establishment—and cred, 
of notes with the public, he has not | has now nowhere to look for that confidence 
told us how much is in active circulation. | on which its existence depends. And under 
Under a feeling of panic, a large amount | what circumstances has this state of things 
has evidently been hoarded; which is| occurred? Without an undue expansion of 
the reason why in the midst of an ap-| the credit system, with stocks remarkably 
parent abundance of money a scarcity | low, when merchants have been prover. 
of it is experienced. Then are we | bially cautious: it has been produced only 
led to believe that the Bank of Eng-| by a drain of bullion to pay for imported 
land requires for its own till, and those; corn. But is it to be endured, that to 
of its twelve branches about 4,000,000. | carry out an abstract principle, the busi 
notes. Is this obtained from the notes | ness of this great country is to be brought 
with the public, or from the reserve with |to a stand at a time when more than eyer 
the Bank? If from the latter source, it is | it is essential that it should go on? Isit 
evident that at the time the Bank was sup-|to be tolerated that the working classes 
plying my right hon. Friend for his defi- | should, by your system of currency, be 
ciency bills, their till must have been vir- | thrown out of employment at a moment 
tually empty. Then the London, the coun- | when the high prices of provisions renders 
try and joint-stock bankers in Great Bri-|it more than ever necessary that they 
tain and Ireland require, it is said, not | should be fully employed? Can a system, 
much less than 12 or 14,000,000J. out of | for righting the balance of trade, be suffer. 
the notes said to be with the public, to| ed to continue, which can only accomplish 
keep their tills supplied; so that when | its end by causing ruin and starvation to 
20,000,0002. notes are said to be with the | the country? But my right hon. Friend 
public, not more than 6 or 7,000,000/. per- | the Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead 


haps are in active circulation. A diminu-| of objecting to a system which has pro- 
I § ) I 


tion of the circulation, when the Bank re- | duced such unfortunate results, has blamed 
serve of notes is at its lowest ebb, must | the management of the Bank of England. 
necessarily, therefore, be an abstraction of | Now, I have always observed, that when 
its notes really in active circulation with | monetary crises have occurred, some cause 
the public for the purposes of trade—that | or other different from the real one was 
is to say, itis a diminution from an amount | assigned for their occurrence, Thus, in 
of something like 6,000,000/. rather than | 1825, over-trading and over-popuiation 
from (say) 20,000,000/., and falls heavier | were blamed as the causes; in 1826, the 
on the public in that proportion. Commer-| country banks were blamed; in 1836, the 
cial men, therefore, seeing that the Bank | joint-stock banks; and now, instead of at- 
refused all discount—even when the circu- | tributing the blame of the present derange- 
lation was full—naturally reflected, ‘‘ How | ment to the Bank charter of 1844, the 
will the matter stand when the drain of | blame is thrown upon the shoulders of the 
gold for imported corn shall have decreased | Bank. I readily admit that the issue de- 
the circulation with the public two or three | partment of the Bank is safe for the pre- 
millions more ?’’ This put an end to con- | sent; but was the charter of 1844 intended 
fidence; and was the proximate cause of|simply to prevent the issue department 
the panic which has begun, and which, | from being in an unsound state? Was the 
despite of the sanguine anticipations of | system now in operation devised for the 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I fear, is | benefit of the country; or were the interests 
far from having come to an end: for the| of the country to bend to the success of 
whole superstructure of our great commer- | the system. The philosophical gentlemen 
cial enterprise is based upon credit, and| who guide the destinies of the nation in 
credit cannot exist without confidence. | monetary affairs, are too apt to imagine 
The confidence of the mercantile body | that the welfare of ‘the country is to be 
hitherto has been, and with reason, that in| cramped and tortured to fit the Proerus- 
any dead-lock of the commercial machine | tean bed of their theoretical system. The 
from a temporary suspension of credit, they | Chancellor of the Exchequer has attributed 
had the Bank of England to look to in the | blame to the Bank directors; but, with all 
last resort, as a great power having the| deference to his superior information, for 
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it ought to be superior to mine—and mak- 
ing allowance, too, for his superior know- 
ledge—it appears that the Bank directors 
have worked a most difficult machine in a 
most admirable manner. But this system 
of 1844 was to be like some beautiful au- 
tomaton, that would act of itself without 
any one’s interference. Then why blame 
the Bank—which was told to conduct its 
business like any other banking establish- 
ment? and which has been prevented do- 
ing so, only by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer claiming assistance from it at an 
eventful crisis, when, according to strict 
banking rules, the Bank would have re- 
fused it; whereby commerce was deprived 
of the aid it had always been accustomed 
to receive; and the Bank exhibited to the 
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world as utterly powerless to sustain the | 
credit of the country. One objection which | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made to 
the management of the Bank, the other | 
evening, was, that the notes withdrawn in | 
consequence of the efflux of 6,000,0001. or 
7,000,0002. of gold, should have been from | 
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Charter Act of 1844, the notes issued 
from the Bank were to be in exact accord- 
ance with the amount of bullion received 
into the Bank. The more bullion, the 
more notes—the less bullion, the less notes. 
And in conformity with the statements of 
the framers of the Act, the Bank —in 
reference to its banking department, as 
distinguished from the issue department— 
was to be allowed, nay encouraged, to com- 
pete for discounts with other banks. In 
September last, the bullion in the Bank 
was at its maximum. The spirit of the 
Act of 1844, said, ‘‘push out notes.” 
But a failure in the crops threatened us 
with a large import of corn, and conse- 
quent drain of gold, with a pressure in the 
money market. Prudence, therefore, sug- 
gested not to push out notes. The Bank 
having 7,000,000/. or 8,000,0001. of notes 
in reserve, might, by lowering the rate of 
discount to 2 per cent, have pushed out 
24,000,0001. or 25,000,000/. with the pub- 
lic, and still have reserved 4,000,0002. for 
its till, which is said to be its proper com- 


the notes with the public, and not from its | plement. Hovering between the spirit of 
reserve. I need scarcely stop to inquire the Act which said push out, and the pros- 
how this would have affected the condition | pect of a bad harvest which said pull in— 
of the country. But in point of fact all they lowered the rate of discount to only 
the notes issued by the Bank, whether | 3 per cent, and issued only 21,000,0002. 
nominally with the Bank, or with the pub-| notes to the public. It would have been 
lic, are virtually all with the public. For} more prudent, indeed, to have kept to the 
the tills of all the other banks of the coun- | rate of 4 per cent for discount; but how 
try are supplied from the notes nominally | much worse would things now have been 
with the public, and are no more in active | if the Bank had only regarded the Act of 
circulation than the notes apparently re-| Parliament, and not the prospect of the 
served by the Bank of England. The lat-| harvest before them. For this eseape we 
ter, indeed, may be considered a more ac-| have to thank the discretion of the Bank, 
tive part of the circulation; for when the | which caused it to act in opposition to the 
public see a large reserve of notes with the | dictates of the system on which our cur- 
Bank of England, it gives a strong impres- | rency is based. Next it was complained 
sion of the Bank’s power to assist commerce | that the Bank ought to have applied the 
ina time of need. Whereas the reserve of | screw more tightly early in the present 
notes with other banks is unknown. How, | year. They did increase the rate of dis- 
however, was it possible, in a period of a/ count in January to 33 per cent; the very 
gradually approaching pressure, for the| next week to 4 per cent. Then in Feb- 
Bank of England, without from the first | ruary, it was said they should have turned 
refusing all discount—which it was driven | the screw still tighter—so said the system 
to at last only by the Act of 1844—to!—for then bullion was beginning to ebb 
preserve undiminished its reserve of notes ? | faster from the Bank. But what said the 


As the public became more pressed, they | 
applied more for discounts—even at a! 
higher rate; and the Bank could not refuse 
without abdicating its functions. But my 
right hon. Friend says the Bank should 
have turned the screw, and produced a 
tightness in the money market at an earlier 
period than it did. Now what has been 
the conduct of the Bank since August and 
September last ? According to the Bank 





wants of the country, and what said the 
safety of the Bank? It is very well for 
the advocates of the system to say, when 
bullion is going out, then ‘ at all risks and 
hazards trades must be crippled, and im- 
ports stopped—for the safety of the mone- 
tary system.’’ But the country wanted 
imports—the population demanded to be 
fed, and their food depended on the impor- 
tation of grain remaining unchecked, for 
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it was a season of famine; and there was 
great fear lest the supplies of all the world 
would not be able to meet the demands for 
food in all countries. At this moment, if 
the Bank had too stringently applied the 
secrew—the effect and intention of which is 
to diminish imports, and to promote ex- 
ports—they would have aggravated the 
searcity of food. As it is, the importation 
of food has been checked by the pressure 
of the money market arising out of your 
system. Then again, in February, or early 
in March, the Bank of France was dis- 
tressed ; with sorrow be it spoken, the 
Bank of England was so crippled as to be 
unable indeed to relieve her sister estab- 
lishment, which in her hour of need in 
1839, came, as it has been said, to her 
rescue; but she did all she could—she ab- 
stained from increasing the difficulties of 
the Bank of France by too rapidly appre- 
ciating the value of money here. And it 
was for her own interest that she so acted 
—for had the Bank of France failed in 
sustaining its credit—double would have 
been the pressure and the difficulties which 
would have surrounded the Bank of Eng- 
land. But in acting with this discretion, 
she acted against the rigid inflexible spirit 
of the Bank Charter Act. That is to say, 
on two oceasions, within a few months— 
when the spirit of the Act would have 
counselled a wild and dangerous course, 
the Bank resisted that spirit, and pursued 
a more discreet and moderate course. 
Which then has been to blame? the system, 
or the Bank of England? It appears to 
me, from a dispassionate view of the opera- 
tions of both, that the system has not only 
signally failed, but that it is a pregnant 
cause of ruin and disaster to the country, 
and has materially aggravated the miseries 
of famine. But the Chancellor says 
** Money is really plentiful!’’ More shame 
to the system which wont allow it to come 
forth, and compels it to be hoarded. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says, ‘* Trade 
is sound!’’ Yes! merchants have been 
cautious, and stocks are low; more shame 
to the system which rewards this prudence 
and caution of the mereantile body by a 
ruinous fluctuation in prices, and a no less 
ruinous rate of discount. But is the pre- 
sent a sound and wholesome state of things ? 
What constitutes the sound and wholesome 
in a philosopher’s mind? A panic in the 
city! stagnation in Lancashire! India 
bills undiscountable, or only at a rate ap- 
proaching 16 per cent. Even the ordinary 
bills of the home trade, having from three 
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to four months to run unsaleable! fy. 
chequer bills at 10s. discount! Stoppage 
of payment staring the mercantile world 
in the face, and a state of barter hanging 
over us, with all reliance vanished on the 
power of the Bank of England to support 
the credit system, on which all our trade 
is founded! If these be the tests and 
evidences of the sound and wholesome— 
the sooner we betake ourselves to an un. 
sound and unwholesome state, even if ae. 
companied by half the plagues of the cata. 
logue — the better, the happier, the 
healthier for the people. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he was 4 
holder of 200 shares in the Great South. 
ern and Western Railway, and unless he 
understood this question right, he should 
not feel at liberty to decide upon it. As 
he understood it, the money which was 
proposed to be lent to certain Irish rail- 
ways, was to come out of the 8,000,0001. 
which had been appropriaced to the welfare 
of Ireland. If he was right in this, econ- 
sidering that the security offered by the 
railway with which he was connected was 
unexceptionable, he should support the 
measure. 

Sir W. CLAY said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House (Mr. 
Cayley) had asserted that if the Bank 
had pushed out its notes in August and 
September last by reducing the discount 
to two per cent, the directors would only 
have been acting agreeably to the express- 
ed intentions of the authors of the Act of 
1844, and in accordance with the spirit of 
that Act. He (Sir W. Clay) did not 
know in what part of the Act the hon. 
Gentleman had found any authority for 
such a statement, or by whom he had 
heard the doctrine advocated that the 
Bank ought to push out its notes when they 
were not needed for the legitimate purposes 
of trade. The drain of gold had already 
commenced in the autumn, although no- 
thing material occurred till Christmas; 
and in January the Bank showed that it 
was aware of what was going on, by 
raising the interest from three and a half 
to four per cent. But instead of husband- 
ing its means by increasing the rate of 
interest in proportion as the bullion de- 
creased, the Bank continued giving accom- 
modation, as though nothing like a crisis 
was to be apprehended. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had failed to clear the directors 
from the charge of indiscretion made 
against them by the right hon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but the hon. 
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Gentleman had made a vigorous attack on | 
the banking system as established by the 
Act of 1844; and as he had borne a hum- | 
ble part in supporting that measure, he | 
trusted the House would bear with him | 
for a few moments whilst he endeavour- 
ed to show what the real effect of the 
measure had been. It had been already 
remarked by the hon. Member for Cam- | 
bridge, that there were now in operation 
causes of the greatest efficiency in disturb- 
ing the monetary system. Any of them in 
his (Sir W. Clay’s) opinion was able of 
itself to cause derangement; but when 
taken in combination, they formed an ag- 
gregate of disturbing elements such as their | 
monetary system had not been exposed to | 
for the last half century. In the first 
place, there was the necessity of providing 
a supply of food, to meet a failure in the 
crops, to the money value of 16,000,001. 
Now, what had been the result with respect 
to the importation of food to meet that 
calamity? The quantity of grain imported | 
in 1846 was unparalleled. The average | 
quantity of grain imported in the three 
years preceding, namely, 1843, 1844, and 
1845, was 1,600,000 quarters ; but the 
quantity imported in 1846 amounted to! 
4,780,000 quarters. A large importation | 
had also taken place of other articles of | 


. | 
consumption, as appeared from a compa- | 
rison of the receipts for customs. In 1846 | 


the revenue derived from Customs amount- 
ed to 22,500,0007. and upwards, whilst in | 
1845 it was only 21,840,000/. On referring | 
to the items, it appeared that in 1846, as 

compared with 1845, there had been a} 
great increase in the importation of articles | 
of food and luxury. Thus the imports of | 
butter in 1846 were 255,000 ewts. against 
240,000 in 1845; those of cheese in 1846 | 
were 327,000 ewts. against 257,000 in| 
1845; those of cocoa in 1846 were 
2,860,000 lbs. against 2,589,000 in 1845; | 
those of coffee in 1846 were 36,780,000 | 
lbs. against 34,300,000 in 1845; those of | 
tea in 1846 had been 46,700,000 Ibs. 

against 44,195,000 in 1845; those of 
sugar in 1846 had been 5,230,000 ewts. 
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declined, whilst those of cotton, the most 
important of all, were 4,176,000 ewt. in 
1846, against 6,440,000 in 1845. Thus, 
then, it was evident that whilst there had 
been an increased importation of articles 
of food and luxury, there had been a di- 
minished importation of those articles of 
raw produce which, when converted into 
manufactures, added to the national wealth. 
In consequence of the diminished supply 
of raw materials, prices had advanced, in 
some cases, fifty per cent, and in cotton at 
the latter part of the year more than that. 
We had no means of paying for our im- 
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| ports except by gold, or the manufactures 


and produce of the country. We did not 
produce the precious metals, and therefore, 
when a portion of our gold was taken to 


| pay for our imports, instead of our giving 


manufactures or produce in exchange for 


them, the operation created a pressure in 


the money market. The pressure would 
continue until we received orders for our 
manufactures and produce sufficiently large 
to turn the balance of trade in our favour; 


and, even then, it was necessary we should 


have time to execute the orders. Nothing 


which the Legislature or the Government 


had it in its power to do, could remedy the 
inconvenience which was experienced from 
the contraction of the circulation. It was 
necessary to wait patiently for a reduction 
of prices, which would check importation 


|and encourage exportation, for that was 


the only mode in which the precious metals 
could return to this country. It might be 
asked why the deficiency of gold should 
not be supplied by notes? Because that 
would aggravate the evil. It was his be- 
lief, that if the Bill of 1844 had not been 


| passed, the situation of the country would 


have been much worse than it really was. 
Ilad it not been for that Bill, we should not 


| have been so well prepared as we were to 


meet the approaching storm. If the coun- 
try should escape a severe monetary crisis, 
it would be owing to that measure ; and if 
the crisis should come, it would be the 
means of mitigating the disastrous results 
to be apprehended from such a state of 


against 4,800,000 in 1845; those of cur- | things. The object of the Bil of 1844 
rants in 1846 had been 369,000 ewts. | might be briefly stated. The great mea- 
against 309,000 in 1845; those of raisins} sure of 1819 asserted the legal converti- 
in 1846 had been 238,600 ewts. against | bility of paper into gold, and repressed 
205,000 in 1845. The diminution in our} the circulation of small notes; but, expe- 
imports of articles of raw produce consti- | rience from 1819 to 1844 proved that mere 
tuting the staple of our manufactures, in| legal convertibility was not a sufficient 
the same year, was, however, still more| guard against abuse; and therefore the 
striking and significant. Our imports of | Bill of 1844, taking the amount of paper 
indigo, silk, and sheep’s wool considerably | money then in circulation as sufficient for 
{ 
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the wants of the country, enacted that no|had endeavoured to impress upon the 
more should be issued except upon the se- | Chancellor of the Exchequer the considen. 
curity of gold. He believed that the pass- | tion, that when all these causes of alarm 
ing of that measure had prevented specu-|and disturbance existed, he was himself 
lation from being carried to a ruinous ex-| introducing another element of danger, 
tent. Another advantage which the coun- | and was enhancing the very mischief tha 
try had derived from the Bill of 1844 was, | everybody was deploring. The right hon, 
that it caused greater publicity to be given | Member for the University of Cambridge 
to the transactions of the Bank of Eng-| had puzzled him not a little. The right 
land; and he believed that banking had | hon. Gentleman had that evening madea 
been much better conducted since the pass- | speech the most convincing he had eyer 
ing of the measure. The country, he had | heard—clear in exposition, and consecutive 
no doubt, would get through its difficulties; lin argument; and the conclusion to which 
there were indeed already symptoms of a | it conducted was so plain and palpable that 
better state of things; but he was disposed | everybody saw it except the right hon, 
to think it would be long before they again | Gentleman himself. The conclusion to be 
witnessed a rate of interest so low as had} drawn from the right hon. Gentleman's 
prevailed for the last few years. In this | speech was, that he ought to vote against 
he should see nothing to regret. A low | the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s propo. 
rate of interest was by no means an unfail- | sition. The right hon. Gentleman pointed 
ing indication of national prosperity; on | out the danger of the Government becom. 
the contrary, it might be the concomitant | ing a money-lender in the present condition 
of decline. A low rate of interest indi- | of affairs; and he also showed that it would 
cated a low rate of profits; and a low rate | be unjust not to extend to other railway 
of profits was not consistent with a state | companies in Ireland the aid which it was 
of advancing prosperity—scarely, perhaps, | proposed to give to three of them. It was 
with a stationary state. But the only con- | natural to suppose that a proposition which 
dition of a nation in which the well-being | the right hon. Gentleman designated u- 
of the people was certain, was a state of | just and impolitic, would receive the prac. 
progressive prosperity. During the whole | tical censure which was capable of being 
of the last century, in Holland, during her | conveyed by a vote; but, instead of that, 
long and slow decay, the rate of interest | the right hon. Gentleman intended to vote 
was invariably lower than in any other|in favour of the proposition. The right 
country in Europe. hon. Gentleman said, that he would have 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that to point the | voted differently but for the statement 
moral of this story, he must recall to the | which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
House the facts of the case. A proposi-| made that evening. Now, it was remark- 
tion had been made by the Chancellor of | able that the statement which the Char- 
the Exchequer for the application of|cellor of the Exchequer had made that 
620,000/. to Irish railways, whereupon | evening was very different from that which 
various discussions had branched out of the | he made on Monday. He did not blame 
main question upon matters connected with | the Chancellor of the Exchequer for having 
our monetary system, one speaker after | reconsidered his proposition—for that he 
another endeavouring to show what he be- | had done so there could be no doubt. The 
lieved to be the cause of the present state | proposition, as explained that evening, was 
of affairs. A great difference of opinion | quite distinct from that which the Chaneel- 
existed among those Gentlemen; but as to| lor of the Exchequer explained, not onee, 
the actual state of the facts there was no/ but twice, on Monday. The right hou. 
dispute at all. There was no dispute as | Gentleman now proposed to give the sum 
to the alarming state of our monetary sys- | of 620,000/. to certain Irish railway compt- 
tem at the present moment—as to the/| nies out of the sum of 8,000,000/. already 
great depression in the money market, the | voted by the House for the relief of Ire- 
great difficulty in the manufacturing dis-|land. It was not easy to understand that 
tricts, and the great disturbance altogether | part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
throughout the mercantile world. Among! speech in which he talked about the 
the various causes which had been pre-| Government intending to give up the 
sumed to create this state of affairs, and of | 1,500,0001. which was intended to be ex 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member for | pended under the provisions of the Waste 
the Tower Hamlets had enumerated seve-| Lands Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
ral, the right hon. Member for Cambridge | created some obscurity by mixing up this 
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topic with the 8,000,000 fund. He wish- | confess I am not of opinion that the State should 


‘ ry | become a great money-lender. On the contrary 
ed the Chancellor of the Exchequer to | I think it would be exceedingly wrong and mis- 


state whether the 620,0001. was to come | chievous, except in cases of an extraordinary cha- 
out of the 8,000,000/. fund, or was to be | racter, that the State should become a lender of 
taken from a sum of money intended to be | money in competition with private interests. I 


ropriated to the reclamation of waste | know that the measure has made an immense im- 
approp pression on the minds of certain Gentlemen in this 


. 2 7 
lands in Ireland ¢ For the present, he House ; but it appears to me that Irish distress 
would assume that the money was to come | and Irish notions of money have in their case 
out of the Ps ee a ome em for | subverted all sound principles on this subject.” 
the relief of Ireland; and he begged to re-| When was this said? Everybody knew; 
mind the House of the statement which | and could the right hon. Gentleman now 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made justify in any way the imposition of this 
when he asked for that grant. The right | new burden, for such it was in the circum- 
hon. maar 90 stated the Pe oso ee stances in which they must view it. He 
which was then going on in Ireland, and | agreed with every one of the premises of 
calculated that it would go on gradually the right hon. Gentleman, with all the ne- 
diminishing until August; and he estimated cessary deductions from them; then how 
the amount which was absolutely required | could he, consistently with his notions of 
up to ~~ period for the relief . the des- | justice and propriety, determine to vote in 
titute at 8,000,000. He wanted to know | favour of the proposition the right hon. 
why the right hon. Gentleman was now / (Gentleman now made? As he sincerely 
introducing a fresh item of expenditure, believed there was in principle nothing io 
and applying to a different purpose part of | justify the proposition, so he believed the 
a sum voted specifically for the relief of | state of this country to be very dangerous, 
distress. What circumstances had arisen | jn spite of all the sanguine expectations 
toenable him todo so? Had the right hon. |that had been held out to them. He 
Gentleman stated that anything had oc- | believed a great struggle would have to be 
curred different from that which he antici- | made by the people of this country during 
pated? Not at all. He had not shown | the coming months of this year; and as 
that he had at his disposal a single farthing | they were not yet certain what the coming 
more than he anticipated he would have. | harvest was to bring, he contended it was 
What grounds, therefore, had the Chancel- bee germ all that was great, and good, 
| 





lor of the Exchequer given for the extraor- | and safe, in this country to deal in this 
dinary demand he made, namely, that they hasty and unstatesmanlike manner with all 
should divert from the relief of the people | its interests. He was not justified in sup- 
of Ireland a sum of 620,0000., to be em-| porting the proposition by the statement 
ployed by the Government as a money-| of the right hon. Gentleman that evening; 
lender? He would suppose, as a sort of| the right hon. Gentleman said the House 
hypothesis, that an argument had been | had been entirely mistaken in the views of 
, rtha Chana . yy . . : 
used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer the Government as to the Drainage Act, 
of this kind :— and therefore it was about to substitute 
“Thave heard nothing to convince me that the | this new plan. As occasions arose, some- 
Pace o derived by wa a — in thing was done, something to be busy 
elar y rovisions s a certi . * 4s . “4 
adie l apcranemncatalleggesl <¢ (a certain! about, but nothing distinguished by that 
ill) are at all commensurate with the money gh PORE. 
which it is proposed to raise. Still less have [| Care and prudence which ought to belong 
heard anything to convince me, that in the pre-|to those who had to deal with the lives 
i of the finances of the country, and with | and happiness of all the people of this 
o istress which prevails here too, as well as in | country. He felt himself perfectly justified 
reland, to an extent far greater than I could wish |. am the C sttee to divid 
—I say, I have heard nothing to convince me ee —— ~ reererqasiee Paes Hin 
that I should be justified in imposing burdens on | this question. The people would not deem 
the people of this country for such a purpose. For | the reasons adduced by the right hon. 
— ce the oe a the people | Gentlemarrin support of this pitiful scheme 
and, 2 reservine " | starva- ee . . “2 . 
tion and darth Tend nee henate eat tt, |for obtaining their money, a justification 
lon and death, I would not hesitate to ask the NE hi F at . 
People of this country, burdened as they are, to of supporting him. They were to consider 
provide means of alleviating that dreadful condi- whether, in this time of present distress 
but before I ask the people of this country, | and doubt as to the future, they could thus 
suffering as they themselves are under great pres- play with the resources of the people, as if 
Sure, to submit to any further burdens of this th ter ith their well-being 
kind, at least I must be assured that the money a a a ee ee 
8 raised would go directly and effectually for that | and their subsistence won by the sweat of 
purpose, Now, with respect to the first point, I| their brow, their care and intelligence— 
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whether, for such purposes as those pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman, sup- 
ported by such arguments as he had ad- 
duced, they might squander that wealth 
which was the very life-blood of the nation. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE considered 
the proposition, in principle, as nothing 
more nor less than the plan so ably 
brought forward by the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck). 
He was fully aware of the perilous cireum- 
stances under which the late measures of 
the Government were proposed. He fully 
conceded their good intention, though they 
were somewhat wanting in comprehensive- 
nese and distinctness, and were rather of a 
bit-by-bit character. He had taken con- 
siderable pains with the subject, and he 
was sorry he could hold out no hope that 
the lavish manner in which money had 
been expended, had been accompanied by 
anything else than disaster. An extension 
of the Poor Law had been passed; and, 
considering the state of the country, he 
was justified in asking the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) what plans he proposed 
to adopt, in addition to that Poor Law, for 
absorbing the surplus labour of Ireland ? 
Was this grant of 620,0001. to Irish rail- 
ways to be the maximum of the assistance 
to be afforded to that unfortunate country ? 
Let them test the proposal, and see how far 
it would absorb the surplus labour. The 
1,500,0000. proposed to be given—-[**No!’’] 
—well, to be lent, to the Irish landlords for 
draining, would employ 50,000 men for two 
years; the number that had been employed 
on the public works was 700,000. The 
noble Lord might say, the draining would 
give a permanent impulse to the labour of 
the country, and that the people would 
be more employed upon the land after it 
was drained. He did not think more 
than 100,000 could be employed out of the 
700,000. The noble Lord had to-night 
given up the Waste Lands Bill, and on that 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Goulburn) had given his sup- 
port to the 620,000/. grant. He had 
made a specch against it; but—a pheno- 
menon not uncommon in that House—he 
was going to vote for it. Repeated refer- 
ence had been made to the Drainage Act, 
and to the beneficial results to be expected 
from its operation; but he very much ques- 
tioned whether it would tend to absorb sur- 
plus labour. On the contrary, he feared 
that it would have the very opposite effect. 
The effect of improved agricultural systems 
in England, had ever been to lessen rather 
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than to increase the demand for labour, 
In England, four men, or at most fiye, 
were sufficient to keep a hundred acres jp 
a state of high cultivation; whereas in Ire. 
land, where improved systems of agri]. 
ture were not brought so much into play, 
double, nay treble, that number was requi- 
site for the same extent of land. In Eng. 
land 790,000 persons cultivated 25,000,009 
of acres; while in Ireland 970,000 eulti. 
vaied 12,000,000. This fact showed 
clearly how different were the condition 
and circumstances of the people of both 
countries. He would take leave to ask 
what other plans did the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government contemplate to in. 
troduce for the purpose of absorbing the 
surplus labour of Ireland. This was 4 
question in the answer to which the Irish 
people were deeply interested. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni. 
versity of Cambridge would have the Com. 
mittee believe that the 10 per cent who 
had been dismissed from the relief works 
had been already absorbed by the farmer 
in agricultural labour, and that the 10 per 
cent who were to be struck off on the lst 
of May would infallibly be disposed of in 
the same manner. ‘The statement was 
important, and would be exceedingly grati- 
fying if it were strictly correct; but it was 
to be regretted that it was not at all con- 
sistent with the representations contained 
in those blue books to which hon. Members 
were so fond of referring, when it suited 
their own purpose to do so. He would 
take the liberty of recding a few passages 
from the reports of the inspectors, from 
which the Committee would sce what 
amount of credit should be attached to the 
representation that 10 per cent, already 
struck off, had been absorbed by agricul. 
tural labour. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman read extracts from the reports of 
Mr. Thomas Ross, Captain Hill, Captain 
O’Brien, Captain Kennedy, and others, 
the general substance of which was ui- 
formly, that in the counties of Cork, Clare, 
Waterford, and Meath, either no such ab- 
sorption had at all taken place, or it was 
very partial. The reason gencrally assigned 
was, that the absence of the potato crop ne- 
cessarily caused a much smaller number 
to be employed this season, than was usual 
in former years. The fact was, that the 
necessary agricultural operations were now 
performed by the farmers themselves, and 
by the male members of their families. But 
if things were in this disheartening position 
now, what was to be done when the greel 
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crops were really put down? Again, he 
asked what other plan was the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government prepared to 
propose, NOW that he had thrust upon the 
country 2 poor law without any counter- 
balancing check to absorb the surplus la- 
bour? The probable expense of uphold- 
ing relief committees and soup kitchens 
had, he feared, been greatly understated. 
No adequate estimate of it had as yet been 
made. He held in his hand a statement of 
ihe first rate that had been struck under 
the soup system. The soup-rate of the 
union of Clonmel had been struck within 
the last three days, and the calculation was 
that for three months it would yield 8,9751. 
—if paid. Taking that as a fair average, 
the cost to the country generally on ac- 
count of the soup system, would be on this 
average about 4,752,000/. per annum. Add 
to this the probable cost of out-door relief, 
which might be estimated at two and a 
half millions, and the aggregate amount of 
moneys required for the purposes of relief 
in Ireland would be 7,000,0007.—about 
half the gross rental of the country. Under 
these circumstances what would the noble 
Lord do? He would have to come down 
to Parliament next year and demand still 
lager grants and additional concessions. 
Much better would it be for him to come 
before the House at once with that courage 
which was so characteristic of him, and to 
state unreservedly the whole truth of the 
ease, Did the noble Lord think that this 
gant of 620,000/. would be sufficient to 
absorb the surplus labour of Ireland? Or 
did he imagine that the Irish people would 
becontent with it. [‘* Hear, hear!”’] He 
knew that that significant cheer awaited 
the question; for when a Member con- 
nected with Ireland rose in that House and 
endeavoured to depict the dreadful state of 
estitution in which the Irish people were 
jluuged, it was too much the custom to 
meet Gentlemen connected with Ireland 
vith derisive cheers and invidious sneers. 
He would not hesitate to support the Govern- 
ment in their proposition for the grant 
nw under discussion. The only fault he 
had to find with them was, that they did 
ut go far enough. He was prepared, if 
leessary, to show that the grant would 
money well laid out ; that it would be 
repaid; and that the making it would be 
tended with advantage to England, as 
elas to the sister country. The Great 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland 
8a most thriving and prosperous estab- 
lishment, Its prospects were most pro- 
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mising, as might be inferred from the fact 
that although not more than fifty-six and 
a half miles of it were as yet open (the dis- 
tance from Carlow to Dublin), the weekly 
traffic amounted to 1,580/. The only 
fault he had to find with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was, that, regard being had 
to the importance of such an establish- 
ment, and to the general requirements of 
the country, he gave too little. Whoever 
should have the luck to sit in the next 
Parliament, would have the pleasure of 
seeing the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government stand up in his place, and of 
hearing him declare that there was no use 
in going on in this little peddling way, and 
that if they wished to preserve Ireland, 
and to have a real union between the two 
countries, the House must make up their 
mind to back him boldly in some great and 
comprehensive scheme of legislation for that 
country. Ie wished the noble Lord had 
not been deterred by any false pride from 
taking up the plan of the noble Member 
for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck). The whole 
process, the whole remedy to be brought 
forward for Ireland, seemed to be very 
easy: the noble Lord contemplated that 
the present race of landlords and farming 
tenants would be swept away. They were, 
in fact, in process of being consumed al- 
ready, and it would not be much longer 
before we finished them. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen thought, no doubt, that this was a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for; 
and it might, indeed, be all very well if 
they could get other proprietors. But 
what Englishman, or what capitalist of any 
country, could they get to step in and take 
estates which were eaten up with enormous 
poor rates, and encumbered with heavy 
Government debts ? They would not suc- 
ceed in getting one single capitalist to 
make such a purchase, though all the es- 
tates in Ireland were in the market. A 
gentleman, a magistrate, residing in Clare, 
had informed him that in one parish in 
that county there had been a rate struck 
of 20s. in the pound, and that not 10d. in 
the pound was to be collected. It was 
very find to talk of the Irish landlords, to 
hailoo on the people, and to tell them these 
were the men to whom they must look for 
support; but was there any Gentleman in 
that House who would take Irish property 
when he heard of such a circumstance as 
this? He had never been one of those, 
though it had not been for want of invita- 
tions, who had made it a habit to hold 
up the Government of this country to exe- 
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eration in Ireland. He had never joined 
in that unfair system of declamation pur- 
sued by some hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the Channel, against what was 
called the tyranny of England. He was 
of opinion that if Ireland was left to her- 
self, and deprived of the supporting arm of 
Great Britain, she might as well be at the 
bottom of the sea. He would at the same 
time beg the noble Lord to recollect that 
the events which had followed the Union, 
had not been of that character likely to 
conciliate the Irish mind into confidence in 
this country. They had formerly ruled in 
favour of Protestantism and the landlords: 
they had seen their mistake, and had given 
that up; but they had not conciliated the 
people even by this course. The demo- 
eracy disliked the English Government. 
What class then did the English Govern- 
ment propose to conciliate? He would 
ask, in the name of common sense, what 
class they would conciliate by the measure 
they now proposed? He had held out as 
Jong as he could against the ery of repeal; 
but though his support or opposition could 
be of little consequence to the noble Lord, 
he must say to his Government, or to any 
Government that might be in office, that 
unless they were disposed to look this Irish 
difficulty in the face, and come forward 
with a great and comprehensive measure— 
much as he (Mr. B. Osborne) disliked 
connecting himself with any party in 
Ireland, knowing how little dependence 
was to be placed on Irish confederations 
—he should at last be compelled to think 
that none but an assembly of Irishmen 
would be capable of legislating for that 
country. 

Mr. SPOONER recapitulated the argu- 
ments before the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asked them to apportion 
part of a grant already made for the sup- 
port of certain railways; and it had been 
also remarked, that was not the only sub- 
ject to consider, but that the ability of this 
country to grant that money ought also to 
be considered. The real position of this 
country with regard to its monetary sys- 
tem was therefore an element of the deep- 
est importance in the question, and ought 
to be brought before the House in all its 
bearings. On the last occasion the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had taken a dif- 
ferent view of this part of the subject to 
the one he took to-night. He had said, 
“* Why talk of a diminished circulation ? 
Why blame the Government for diminish- 
ing that circulation, when it is not di- 
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minished? The ordinary circulation 
20,000,0007.: and the circulation is poy 
about that.”’ To-night, however, he sai 
the panic was over; the exchanges had tum, 
ed in our favour; the Bank would no longer 
keep up the restrictive measures to which 
they had been obliged to have recourse, 
What, then, were those restrictive measure: 
There was no deficiency in the circulatig 
—if it really were full and complete? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the othe 
night it was, and now he said it soon would 
be, because the Bank was at liberty ty 
abandon its restrictive measures. What 





really then was the position of the cireuk. 
{tion ? The Chancellor of the Excheque 
| said it was amply sufficient-—it amountel 
| to 20,000,000/.; but he did not know that 
| what was sufficient in times of confidence, 
| was not sufficient when alarm and want ¢ 
confidence prevailed. True it was that 
| 20,000,000/. were nominally the circuls. 
| tion of the Bank; but where was that 
| 20,000,0007. 2 The prudent man, who ia 
(ordinary times kept 10,000/. in bank-note 
{by him to meet all demands, would in 
| times of pressure keep 20,0000. Of the 
20,000,000. too, 620,0007. was to be 
taken for Irish railways. Before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the pr 
nic was over and the circulation undimin- 
ished, he should have considered these ct 
cumstances. He should have looked, tw, 
at the balance of trade, and the probable 
sum of money they would have to pay 
for the importation of corn. He (Mh. 
Spooner) had made inquiries of the ma 
who had the means of obtaining soul 
and correct information; and from al 
he had heard he believed the balanced 
trade could not be less than 8,000,000, 
and that ultimately must be paid in gall. 
The present restriction and want of cov 
fidence forced gold to be substituted i 
payment for manufactures; because they 
had checked the manufacturing power d 
| this country, and prevented the making af 
goods which might otherwise have gost 
out in payment of the balance of trade, 
| This showed more and more that the note 
lin circulation were insufficient, and thit 
| 20,000,002. were totally inadequate for 
the requirements occasioned by a pressult 
Did not this, moreover, account for tie 
panic? And would the right hon. Ger 
tleman say it was over, because the ¢& 
changes were now in our favour! But 
was the danger really over? He feared 
the statements of the right hon. Gentlem 
on this subject were like his stories of sp 
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his hon. Friend and Colleague on a former 
in Ireland, which had been exposed by the | occasion to the right hon. Baronet ; and he 
hon. Member who had last spoken —he/j replied, that he did not like to answer 
feared they were all a delusion, and that | speculative questions which could only exist 
the House must not trust to them. What, | in the imagination. But recent events had 
the danger over, with the balance of trade | made it appear not quite so speculative. 
not less than 8,000,000/., which must be | He believed, notwithstanding the turn 
paid in gold! And gold from the Bank of | spoken of by the right hon. Gentleman the 
England could not be obtained without | Chancellor of the Exchequer as having 
yithdrawing bank-notes out of circula- | taken place, that a change might be ac- 
tin. Hitherto the Bank had gone on/counted for by the Emperor of Russia 
with the means at their own command. | having come to their aid. The Emperor 
The Bank had not adopted restrictive | of Russia’s ambitious views had caused 
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jies of potatoes being brought to market 


measures until they were obliged in self- 
defence. They had been told to conduct 
their business on banking principles ; 
they were told not to regard the inter- 
ests of the public, but to look to their own 
interests and to their proprietary. The 


| him for a long time past to hoard bullion— 
a fact which everybody knew, and which, 
| with his despotic power, was rendered easy, 
, as by that power he made his subjects carry 
on their trade with paper roubles, while he 
hoarded the gold. He would not, however, 


Bank had therefore carried out the prin- | say that the transaction was not dictated 


_ ciple, as they were compelled to do by the | by a fair and legitimate desire to invest his 


right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- | money advantageously; but it was possible 
yorth, and afterwards by the right hon. | that the Emperor had some vague ambi- 


' Gentleman opposite; and because they had | tious view, by which he was prompted to 


Government. 


| the market rate was reduced. 


' so acted—because they had not exercised, 


as was said, a more timely control over the 
circulation — because they had been so 
foolish as to lower the rate of interest 
when they ought not to have done so—be- 
cause they had not foreseen the drain of 
gold, and regulated their conduct by that 
foresight—they were highly blamed by the 


have been consistent with banking princi- 
ples?’ What were they to do when there 
was an abundance of money? Why, if 
they were to compete with private bankers, 
they must reduce the rate of interest when 
The Bank 
had acted strictly on the principle laid 
down by the Government. The Govern- 
ment had said, ‘* We will regulate the cir- 
culation—we will issue notes on a fixed 
praciple. You shall issue only in return 
for gold, except on 14,000,0001. of securi- 
ties; and in accordance with this, the 
Bank had acted. He would now look to 
another part of the subject, namely, the 
imitation to 14,000,0007, He should like 
toknow what magie there was in the num- 
ver 14 2 Why was it 14,000,0001.2 He 
supposed that had been fixed upon, because 
twas thought large enough always to be 
uuficient for the wants of the country; 
ut had it proved so? It had not yet been 
ined. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
vet for Tamworth had not told them what 
the Bank was to do when they came down 
othe 14,000,0007.—when there was no 


wild left, The question had been put by | tion of 


Now, would such conduct | 


‘think it would prove advantageous to him 
'to have France, England, and Holland all 
in his debt. He might think it easier to 
| meet our armies and our fleets through the 
' trammels of financial difficulties; and thus, 
_when thwarted in any of his views, instead 
| of appealing to arms, to throw the whole 
|weight of his 7,000,000/. of debt— 
2,000,0001. before, and 5,000,000/. now 
|—on their respective money markets; a 
far easier and cheaper method of discomfi- 
ture than commanding fleets or marshal- 
ling armies. Far be it from him to say, 
that such were the sentiments of the Em- 
peror of Russia; but was it not probable 
that such were his motives in helping the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had charged 
hon. Gentlemen who sat near him, with 
having cheered the speech of the hon. 
Member for Yorkshire (Mr. Cayley). So 
they did; but that speech did not recom- 
mend the removal of the present difficul- 
ties by pushing out notes. Such a policy 
would have the effect of postponing the 
evil; and when it did come, it would only 
fall on them with greater vigour. But 
what was the moral of all this? Why, that 
they had a system which did not maintain 
a sufficient circulation of notes to meet a 
pressure. He hesitated not to say, that 
the Bill of 1844 was essentially a Bill to 
maintain the integrity of that of 1819. 
He had told the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth as much, when, with a deputa- 
bankers, he had waited on the 
K 2 
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right hon. Baronet at his own house. He 
(Mr. Spooner) then said, that if the right 
hon. Baronet wished to preserve his Bill 
of 1819, that of 1844 was essential; but 
that it would not have the effect desired, 
nor place the country in the situation it 
ought to be in. It was curious, however, 
to see how many causes had been assigned 
for its non-suecess; and even the blessings 
of Providence were in the number. They 
now laid the blame on the Bank for the 
present crisis; but what were the causes 
on which that blame had before time been 
laid. First, the blessings of peace and the 
cessation of the costs of war; then the 
plenty with which in abundant harvests it 
pleased Providence to crown that peace; 
then the country banks were to blame, and 
the joint-stock banks were set up to cor- 
rect them; in 1836, however, joint-stock 
banks became the object of the vitupera- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet; and in 1844 
he brought in a Bill to make a pound in- 
telligible. ‘‘ What does a pound mean?” 
asked the right hon. Gentleman in 1844; 
and by his Bill the right hon. Baronet said, 
that in future in all speculations, they 
should have a sure and certain return for 
the pound. The right hon. Baronet said 
in private— [Sir R. Pert: But what do 
you say the pound is?] The right hon. 
Baronet was exceedingly cunning in de- 
bate, and he acknowledged his talent ; but 
he had sat in Parliament long enough to 
know that it was extremely dangerous to 
answer interlocutory questions. But he 
could tell the right hon. Baronet some- 
thing. If, when Mr. Pitt came down to 
that House in 1797—when he stated that 
the safety of the nation was at hazard, and 
declared that whether we should yield to 
France and become the vassals of France, 
hung upon that very question, he had been 
met by the interrogation, ‘‘ What is a 
pound?’’ and the House had refused to 
carry out the measure he recommended— 
the question would not have now been, 
“What is a pound?” but ‘ Where is 
England?’’ He had not the slightest he- 
sitation in saying, and he had the highest 
authority for it, that without the measure 
which the hon. Baronet had called a fatal 
one, they would never have been able to 
carry on the war, to resist the power of 
France, to defend the liberties of English- 
men and the world, or to dictate the terms 
of peace within the walls of Paris. But 
he begged to ask the right hon. Baronet a 
question, ‘‘ What was the pound in the 
time of the Conqueror?” [Laughter.] 
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They were perfectly welcome to they 
laugh; and all he could say was, that he 
hoped and trusted the time would com 
when they might have some more appropri. 
ate subject to laugh at, than that whi, 
now occupied their attention. He aske 
the right hon. Baronet what had been the 
pound through the entire of its history? 
If the principle of the right hon. Baronet 
went for any thing, it was to prevent any 
change, alteration, or depreciation of value, 
What was the pound in which the eight 
hundred millions had been contracted? Le 
them pay off the debt in that pound, and 
then they would be able to ascertain what 
was that pound. If it was intended to carry 
out the Bill of 1819 in all its bearings, and 
with all its consequences, he told them 
that it had not been done yet. The finan 
cial affairs of this country were so often 
disarranged, that on many occasions society 
was on the eve of dissolution; and it was 
never nearer to it than at the present mo- 
ment. They were often told to look a 
the bullion in the Bank of England, asa 
fair index of the position of the country in 
a financial point of view. It was said, that 
when the Bank had a plentiful supply of 
bullion all was safe, and that no danger 
whatever was to be apprehended. Such 
was the argument used; but implicit reli 
ance was not to be placed upon the amount 
of bullion in the Bank. There were, at 
this moment, nine or ten millions of bul- 
lion in the Bank of England ; but what 
was the position of the country? He had 
been asked in that House why they did 
not use it. The only use of the bullion 
was to meet the notes when they came in. 
When notes to an equivalent amount were 
sent in, then gold was sent out of the 
country. He did not wish to be under. 
stood as arguing that the state of the eur 
reney before the year 1819 was good, 
neither did he wish to justify what had 
been done after that period; but he was 
convinced at the time that something ought 
to have been done; and he was sure that 
what had been done was not right. The 
drain of gold had put the country in dan- 
ger; and the right hon. Baronet was quite 
right in his endeavour to do something to 
avert the evil consequences which were to 
be apprehended from its operation. The 
Bill of 1819 was followed by the Bill 
1844, which had not answered the pur 
poses for which it was intended. The 
difficulties which it had entailed were many 
and serious. The present difficulty might 
be got over; but it would still haunt them 
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sith a sense of impending danger. ~ 
had told the right hon. Baronet that the | 
frst drain of gold would overthrow his | 
measure; but in answer to that warning he | 
had been told that he was wrong, for that | 
the Bank would exercise such a diseretion | 
that the drain for bullion would not cause 
any injury. He would just read an ex- 
tact— [‘* Oh, oh!” and * Divide!’’] 
He was not in the habit of troubling the 
House very often, and then seldom at any 
length; and he could assure the hon. Gen- | 
lemen who appeared so anxious for a divi- | 
son, that he would not on the present 

gecasion detain them very long. Ile would 

not be deterred by eries for a division; | 
neither would he, upon an occasion of so | 
much importance, content himself with | 
iving a silent vote, nor omit that which 

he considered to be his duty, namely, to! 
wan the Government and the House that 
danger was impending. That danger might 
be stayed; its consequences might be | 
averted for a while; but it would most 
assuredly return with greater force and | 
vith more lamentable consequences if they | 
did not endeavour to remedy the evil while | 
they had the power. What was the history | 
of the Bill of 1844, given by the right hon. | 
Baronet himself, in reply to a memorial | 
sent to him from the inhabitants of a town | 
in Prussia, congratulating him upon the | 
success of his free-trade measures? In| 
answer to that memorial the right hon. 
Baronet said, that the Bill having for its 
object the limitation of paper currency, had 
uot affected public or private interests, nor 
deprived the country of the advantages of 
its paper currency; but that in placing the | 
issue of this medium of exchange under cer- | 
tain moderate restrictions, it had checked | 
abuses in times of great critical importance, | 
ss well as occasional speculation, and that | 
ithad given paper money a settled value, | 
making it at all times exchangeable into 

yecie. Now, although the right hon. Ba- 

ronet had thus claimed for his measure thie | 
nerit of giving paper money a_ settled | 
value, he begged to say that since the 

troduction of the Bill of 1844, the rate 

interest charged by the Bank had varied 

00 less than eight times. Before he con- | 
: 
duded, he could not refrain from ealling | 
attention to a fact which he was certain | 
had been already communicated to the! 
wble Lord at the head of the Government, 

ind also to the right hon. Gentleman the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was, 

that in the manufacturing districts, many 

irders had been suspended by merchants 
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and manufacturers, in consequence of the 
difficulty in obtaining the money required 
to execute them, and the consequent ap- 
prehension of inability to pay their labour- 
ers. The consequences of that apprehen- 
sion were most injurious to the prosperity 
The suspension of 
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necessity, injured the operative; and in- 


|jured, in addition, almost all classes of 


society; because, as the orders could not 
be completed, the food which was to have 
come in exchange would be withheld from 
the country. He warned them against the 
principle of a system which was merely 
intended to keep the gold in the country. 
They might keep their gold, but they would 
disorganize society, and throw out of em- 
ployment those who depended for sup- 
port on manufactures; they might keep 


itheir gold, but they would starve the 


| people. 


Mr. MUNTZ would give his vote for this 


‘grant for Irish railways, as he should have 


voted fur the proposed plan of the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), if the noble Lord 
on that side of the House had not declared 
that, should the Motion be earried, he 
would go out of office, and he could not 
consent to leave Ireland without any pre- 
paration for the wants of the people. He 
believed that the Government were wise in 
the course they were taking. They said 
that they must be guarded in what they 
did, as the finances were in a bad state. 
Why, Ireland was in a wretched state; and 
if the finances of this country were in a 
bad state, it was the fault of this and of 
former Governments, and it was owing to 
that fault that the country could not get 
relief without the Government calling upon 
the House to be careful of the finances. 
He did not wish to discuss the question of 
the finances; the time was not come when 
that question was ripe for discussion. The 
country had not yet come to such a state 
of pressure that the people understood their 
real interests. The right hon. Gentleman 
was right in bringing forward his measure 
of 1844; for it was necessary to work his 
Bill of 1819. What was the cause of the 
present distress, but because the Bill of 
1844 carried out the Bill of 1819? So 
the right hon. Baronet praised it, and so 
did the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was the moon to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s sun, and reflected his light by echo- 
ing all that he said upon financial subjects. 
It was said that the Bank of England issues 
were to be regulated by that Act; and he 
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declared that the Bank had acted on that 
principle: it could not do otherwise. The 
Bank was safe, and sound, and right; and 
the people were wrong because the Bank 
was right. Now, let them go on and try 
the Act. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Government would carry it 
out and allow of no relaxation. He 
was sure that it would do extreme mis- 
chief; but let them go on, and so prove 
whether it were right or whether it 
were wrong. Till it was proved to be 
thoroughly right or wrong, he hoped there 
would be no interference. At present it 
was said that there was a sound, a pros- 
perous, and a healthy state of things. He 
never before had heard of the refusal to 
discount at the Bank of England when 
she had in her coffers 8,000,0002. or 
10,000,0007.; and he did not think any 
one else had ever heard of such a thing. 
What was the use of bills if they could 
not be discounted? Fault was found with 
the Bank for not sooner altering the rate 
of discount; but it could not alter that 


rate unless to prevent a speculative trade; | 


and it was declared that the trade now 
was quite sound. When the Bank would 


not discount bills of any length of time to | 


run, and refused to discount any beyond 
sixty days, then came the pressure; the in- 
creased rate was only a charge on the dis- 
counter and a benefit to the Bank, but 
could not prevent discounting except when 
there was speculation going on. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that it was now over; but 
he had said so six weeks ago, and in 
six weeks hence it would be as bad as 
ever. Well, then, what was the present 
state of things? Were they to suppose 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
right this time, because he was wrong 
last time? Generally speaking, they would 
reason the other way; and he would say, 
that he had seen the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer incorrect ever since he had 
known him, and particularly as to the last 
transaction. He, therefore, had no con- 
fidence in anything that the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to do. 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge, and also by the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, that a 
great deal of the prosperity of the country 
was owing to railways. He remembered, 
when he stated that, in 1843 and 1844, 
it was doubted; but still, how had it work- 
ed on the present time ? 
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It had a great | 
effect upon manufactures, in consequence | 
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of persons investing their money in nj, 
ways instead of laying it out in legitimaty 
trade; and, by artificially raising the rip 
of wages above its relative level, had, by 
raising prices here, prejudiced foreign ex. 
port trade. He would merely make om 
more observation, and it was this—th 
for the last thirty-five years that Hous 
had been legislating for one interest, anj 
|for one particular class—the money ip. 
terest—and he did not see why that shoul 
| be done at the expense of the many, 

| Mr. M. J. O°;CONNELL wished, before 
| the question was put, to say a few words 
'on the subject immediately before the 
| House. He did not object to the principle 
lof the noble Lord’s (Lord George Bey. 
| tinck’s) proposition for assisting the m. 
‘sources of employment by making railways 
in Ireland; but experience and reflection 
had since confirmed the opinion which he 
entertained when the Motion was before 
| the House, that by making such large de. 
| mands for the purpose, he had done great 
injury to his cause. If the noble Lon 
| had asked for an advance of one milliona 
year, instead of four millions, he might 
have done much more for the success of 
his plan. He did not intend to go into 





‘the question raised by the two hon. Mem. 


bers for Birmingham, for he thought that 
it would be much better to bring the sub- 
ject forward in the shape of a substantive 
Motion. If these hon. Gentlemen thought 
that the laws regulating the currency were 
wrong, it would be much better to bring 
forward a proposition to that effect, rather 
than introduce the subject in a discussion 
on Irish railways. He wished to address 
himself entirely to the Irish part of the 
question. He rested his support of the pre 
sent proposition on very different grounds 
to those urged by the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn in favour of his Motion. 
The difference between the two proposi- 
tions was, that it was now proposed to aid 
the completion of railways which were 
before them at present; and it was not in- 
tended to give an undefined assistance t0 
railways only in contemplation. They 
were now merely called upon to aid those 
railways which were before the public, and 
upon which a large amount of capital had 
been expended; and which, therefore, could 
give good security for the money advanced 
on them. He was totally unconnected with 
-any railways beyond having local interest 
‘in their formation; but he hoped and be- 
lieved that the proposition of the Govern- 
ment would not be rejected by the House, 
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as these railways now before the House 
were worthy of the assistance which Her 
Majesty's Government proposed to afford 
them. The hon. Member for Wycombe 
(Mr. B. Osborne) had alluded to the 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland, 
with reference to which he was also anxious 
to make a few observations. On a former 
occasion the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was led too far into a course of opposition 
tothe noble Lord the Member for Lynn’s 
Motion, in throwing discredit on the pros- 
perity of Irish railways. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wycombe had that night shown, 
from the weekly returns of the railway 
between Dublin and Cashel, that last week 
the returns amounted to 1,5007. He was 
prepared to justify this statement to the 
fullest extent. The length of that railway 
was fifty-six miles; it had cost 12,0900. a 
nile in its construction; and the whole 
cost, including the expense of erecting 
stations, was 670,0001. He held in his 
hand, returns on the capital for some 
months past. In October last, the returns 
were 6301. a week; since then they had 
been gradually advancing, and that not in 
afeverish manner, for they had increased 
in the course of a few months from 6501. 
to 8001. a week. For the last six or seven 
weeks the returns had averaged more than 
10001. a week; until last week they 
amounted to 1,5887. When there was 
such a return of profits on only a portion 
of the great line of Ireland, it was hard to 
say that the proposed advance was not 
made in a safe prospect of an adequate 
return, This country had agreed to ad- 
vance a very large sum for Ireland, namely 
eight millions, for the support of the Irish 
people; but he still felt that those must be 
rigid economists indeed who refused such 
an advance for such a purpose as was now 
proposed. [Mr. Escort: Hear, hear!] The 
hon. and learned Member for Winchester 
(Mr. B. Escott) cheered; but if he opposed 
such grants, why did he not oppose the 
resolutions for the large advances which 
were proposed and carried on a former 
occasion? To have been consistent, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should have 
opposed the loan for eight millions for the 
tlief of the Irish people. The present 
Proposition was merely for the employment 
of the labouring classes on railways which 
Were now in the course of construction in 
Ireland. He could not understand the 
dbjection to the withdrawal of labour from 
other descriptions of work in such a case 
asthe present. They had heard much of 
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the great distress that prevailed in the 
neighbourhood of Mallow; and most serious 
charges, some of which he feared had not 
been refuted, had been brought against 
the landlords; but he was sure the House 
would be glad to learn that at the present 
time upwards of 3,000 persons were now 
employed on either. side of that place in 
the construction of the Southern and Wes- 
tern Railway. He wished to make a few 
observations on a communication made to- 
night for the first time on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. They had pro- 
mised at the beginning of the Session a 
project for the reclamation of waste lands 
in Ireland; and they had heard from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the first 
time that night that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment proposed to withdraw the notice 
for a measure for that purpose. He was 
anxious to express his deep regret that 
they had come to such a determination. 
He did not mean to say that they might 
not have found great and unexpected diffi- 
culties in their way; but in fairness to the 
people of Ireland they should have made 
up their minds sooner; and this he was 
sure was an opinion not confined to himself. 
How stood the matter? The notice of a 
measure on the subject of waste lands in 
Ireland had been on the books for some 
weeks. From day to day, from week to 
week, from notice-day to notice-day, this 
subject had been postponed; and that night, 
not the Secretary for Ireland, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated that 
it was not intended to proceed with that 
measure. He did not understand that step 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and he did not think the people of Ireland 
would understand it. He perceived in the 
Notice-book for the day that the matter 
stood No. 7 on the list, as postponed from 
a previous day; and it was marked as to 
have been brought forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. What new arrangement Her 
Majesty’s Ministers might have made, or 
what new counsel they might have taken, 
he did not know; but this he would say, 
that they ought not to let that notice pass 
over as a mere dropped one. They ought 
to give some reasons for their change of 
conduct, in other and fuller terms than the 
very curt and cursory notice given that 
evening by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, in the whole course 
of the discussions that have taken place 
upon measures intended for the relief of 
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the people of Ireland, the last wish I have 
had was to throw any difficulty in the way 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 1 have been 
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| 
| 
| 


fully sensible of the magnitude of the dan- | 


ger they have had to encounter. 


I am! 


fully conscious of the extreme difficulty | 


there is in forming any sound judgment as 
to the measures that are best adapted to 
mect the present crisis—how easy it is to 
err with the best intentions, and how indul- 
gent ali of us ought to be, considering the 
magnitude of this crisis, and the greatness | 
of the task to be undertaken. Sir, it is | 
then with very great reluctance that even | 
now I express my dissent from the course | 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes to pursue | 
in respect to this vote. I differed, Sir, 
from the noble Lord the Member for Lynn | 
some weeks since, when he proposed his | 
measure for the encouragement of railway | 
enterprises in Ireland. The measure of | 
the noble Lord was, however, free from 
some of those objections which I think ap- 
ply very forcibly to the measure before us | 
now. The noble Lord’s proposition was a 
general and impartial measure, giving faci- 
lities without any distinction to all railway | 
enterprise in Ireland. Sir, I think our objec- 
tions are as applicable to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if we regard it either as a Mo- 
tion involving a principle in itself indefinite 
—namely, as applying to all railways which 
fulfil the conditions which these three rail- 
ways particularly referred to have fulfilled; 
or if we view the proposal as exhibiting 
partiality in selecting three particular rail- 
ways, and giving some of the public money 
for their encouragement alone, excluding 
at the same time all other railways that 
may hereafter entitle themselves to the 
same encouragement by the performance 
of the same conditions. Now that whieh 
makes me hesitate in giving a vote for the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman is 
this—that, in 1844, I thought it my 
duty on the part of the Government to 
make a proposition to that railway com- 
pany, which I must say had first set the 
example in Ireland, of great personal exer- 
tions and great enterprise. I did, Sir, in 
the year 1844, make such a proposition to 
that particular railway, as to justify them 
in the expectation, that if they completed 
a portion of their line by their own ex- 
ertions—if they opened it to the public, 
and thus entitled themselves to give full 
and ample security to the Government, 
that the Treasury would be willing to re- 
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ceive favourably any applications on thei 
part to the Government for assistance, By 
that railway company declined to accent 
the aid of the Government, as they thought 
they could borrow money under more 
vourable circumstances. And, therefore, 
finding now that other railway companies 
must borrow money, paying 8 per cent on 
the principal advanced—having declined 
the offer of the Government when the mp. 
ney could have been advanced without ma. 
terial loss—I do not think it right, Sir, 
that this particular railway company should 
now come to the Government, at a time 
when the interest has advanced to 8 
per cent, and ask them to fulfil their 
original offer. Then with respect to the 


|two other railway companies to which 


the right hon. Gentleman proposes loans, 
What is the principle involved in respect 
to them? Although the sums proposed 
to be advanced to them may not amount 
to more than 100,000/., yet still I think 
that there are evil consequences to be 
dreaded from selecting two railways in 
particular for Government aid, unless we 


|are prepared—if other railways fulfil the 


same conditions which these two have con- 


plied with—to expend the same amount of 


money in their favour. But the objection 
which weighs with me especially, is the 
particular moment that has been selected 
for bringing forward this proposition. ] 
must say that I concur in opinion with my 
hon. Friend near me in thinking that this 
is a time of peculiar and special embarrass- 
ment. We are aware, Sir, that the Bank 
of England has thought it necessary to 
reduce the amount of her securities by 
3,000,0007. I am of opinion that this 
sudden reduction in the public securities 
has led materially to the present panic. I 
think, however, that this panic is entirely 
unjustified by any real cause. But still 
it is important to remember, that since 
the proposal of the noble Lord the Men- 
ber fur Lynn was made to this House, 
i xchequer-bills have been hovering be- 
tween a premium and a discount. Since 
that Motion was made, there has been an 
increase in the interest of Exchequer-bills. 
Now, notwithstanding that increase in the 
Exchequer-bills, within the last two o 
three days they have varied between 2s. 
and 10s. discount. The loan, too, which 
the right hon. Gentleman has so recently 
obtained, is at present at a discount of 9 
per cent. Are those persons to be sub- 
jected to loss who were willing to comé 
forward and aid the Government—for 4 
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roftable return to themselves, it may be 
urged—but still they were willing to come 
forward and aid the State. It is rather 
hard upon them to subject them, without 
previous notice, to a loss. I believe it is 
highly necessary that the Government 
should receive general confidence with re- 
spect to the particular measures they pro- 
nose for arresting the famine in Ireland. 
It may be said that in respect to these 
railways there is made out a special case 
for Government assistance, which is pecu- 
larly called for in the present awful emer- 
gency in Ireland. But against that argu- 
ment I urge this objection—that the labour 
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'as much money as we supposed ; let me 


to be given on these railways is not an, 


effectual mode of relieving the distress that 
prevails, [ thought, in the first place, it 
yas admitted that the true policy of rail- 
way contractors, even if the State lends 
its aid to them, is to employ the best 
skilled Jabour that can be found in the 
neighbourhood ; and that it would be un- 
wise to brine from a distance the father of 
a family, from Connaught to Munster; and 
I thought that it was generally admitted 
that the labour employed on railways was 
not the most efficacious mode of relieving 
the distress. This objection applies with 
till greater force to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It is not, however, 
s much on that account that I dissent 
from the proposal, as on account of the 
present peculiar crisis of the country. 
It was of importance to Ireland, as well 
a to the other parts of the empire, 
to maintain the public credit. I am, 


therefore, sorry that the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman has thought it necessary to make 
this proposal. Desirous as I am to give 
my support to the present Government 
during this crisis, and do all I ean to 
maintain publie eredit, I do find it impos- 
sible to give my vote in favour of the pre- 
sent proposition. I did venture to intimate 
al opinion against the policy of the mea- 
sure proposed for the culture of waste lands 
in Ireland, 
would find greater difficulties than he an- 


[ told the noble Lord that he | 


ticipated in attempting to deal with this | 


t The announcement made this 
tight by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has rather 
confirmed me in the impression I enter- 
tamed. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 


question, 


then spend a portion of the public money 
upon the Irish railways.’’ Now, I confess 
I always hear such an argument with the 
greatest suspicion. If you have this money 
to spare, then, I say, it is your duty to 
increase the balance in the Exchequer; 
and to dispense with the necessity of 
asking assistance from the Bank of Eng- 
land. Nothing can be more dangerous 
than an argument like this—namely, “ I 
have got 8,000,000/. for Ireland. There 
are not as many demands to meet asI ex- 
pected; therefore, I need be less econo- 
mical than I otherwise must have been. 
I expect, then, that the House of Com- 
mons will listen to this application for a loan 
of 620,0007. on behalf of Irish railways.” 
It is because the House of Commons has 
been willing to give way—because they 
have been liberal—it is on that very ac- 
count that it is more incumbent on you 
to apply every saving you have, not to 
another species of expenditure, but to di- 
minish the public liabilities. I do not 
blame the right hon. Gentleman for with- 
drawing the Waste Lands Bill, if he found 
that from unexpected difficulties he was 
unable to bring it forward in such a shape 
as to entitle him to support; on the con- 
trary, I think he acted a manly part in 
taking that course. It is on other grounds 
that 1 object to the present measure. I[ 
think that if you give any advance of this 
kind, it should be an advance in which all 
parts of the United Kingdom should share, 
giving the same security for repayment; 
and I must object toany grant from which 
Scotland l 


and England are exeluded. I 


| do not see how you can withhold the same 


assistance from the proprietors of Scotch 
railways, who are making great exertions, 
and whose works are carried on in a eoun- 


try suffering under great distress. But 
A g 


the proprietors of this southern Irish rail- 
way will not have us think that they are 


dependent solely on Irish capitalists, but 
tell us that a large proportion of their 
shares are in the hands of great English 
capitalists. Now if this be the fact—if 


| this Dublin and Cashel Railway does really 


| belong, 


not to these destitute sharcholders, 
on whom the right hon. Gentleman was 
so severe on a late occasion, but to the 
right hon. Gentleman behind me— [Mr. 


man May use the specious and capti-| Hudson made a gesture of dissent.| I 
‘ating argument—namely, ‘“* We have; know the right hon. Gentleman always 
given 8,000,0007. for the relief of Ireland. | disclaims having a share in any Irish rail- 
‘will not say anything now of the public | way; but if it belongs to men like the right 
works, The soup-kitchens will not cost | hon. Gentleman—sagacious men, men of 


| 
‘ 
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substance, not resident in Ireland, but good | 
speculators with a view to gain—if these 
are the men who hold the chief shares in 
this railway company, upon what possible 
ground do you propose that they should 
be allowed to borrow money at 5 per cent, 
when all the world besides are paying 
8? Upon these grounds, though not 
without reluctance, | must record my vote 
against this proposition. With respect to 
mgd proposition brought under discus- 
sion, that of the currency, I think I could 
have ees Sr the temptation ef a single 
Member for Birmingham; but the spur in | 
each flank is too much for me. I think 
this a very inappropriate occasion for a 
general debate on the currency and mo- 
netary [Mr. Srooxer: I did 
not begin it.] No, but the hon. Member 
sanctioned it by following the example set 
by others; besides he is a high authority, 
and represents a constituency having the 
strongest feeling on the subject. I do not 
wish to be provoked into a general discus- 
sion; but it is impossible that I should pre- 
serve an entire silence. The lon. Member 
made me a sort of promise that, if I would 
tell him what a pound was at the time of 
the Conquest, he would tell me what he, 
or any other banker, means when he issues 
a note to the public, and says, ‘‘ I promise 
to pay 5/.”" I ask him what are the 51. 
which you promise to pay? It seems a| 
simple question, particularly for a banker; 
but he says I am an insidious man, and he 
cannot trust himself to answer me. <A | 
pound at the time of the Conquest—and 
various other times since the Conquest—I | 
ean tell the hon. man, may have 
varied in the quantity of metal; but it 
always meant this, a definite quantity of | 
the precious metals. Originally it was a 
pouad in weight, from which I presume it | 
took its denomination. There may have 
been a silver standard anda gold standard, 
and the coinage may have been defective | 
and worn. I know there are advocates of | 
a@ worn coinage as well as of Il. notes; 
but since the time of Elizabeth, the policy | 
and intention of the law has always been | 
that the standard of value should be} 
a given weight of the precious mictéls. | 
The hon. Member says that if Mr. Pitt | 
had been asked what a pound meant, 
and had attempted to have given an an-| 
1797, the consequence would | 


system. 


Gent] 


swer, in 
have been that this country would have 
been lowered in the scale of nations ;| 
and, to cap the climax, I should not be 
sitting where Jam. I am satisfied, how- 


| 
| 
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'mained the 


‘terest has varied.”’ 
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ever, that if anybody had asked Mr. Pit, 
when he proposed the Bank Restrietio, 
Act, ‘* Is it your intention to establish gy 
inconvertible paper currency ?”’ his answe 
would have been, ‘‘ God forbid!” The 
restriction placed on the Bank in 1797 
was never intended to continue beyond the 
war; but see the evils of a first departure 
from principle. That the glories of thy 
war were owing to the issue of inconyer. 
tible paper, I will not undertake to say; 
but this I will undertake to say, that the 
social condition of the country was most 
materially impaired by it; and I can tel 
the hon. Member that the class which 
sutiered most from it, was that clas 


| which receives the wages of labour. [ Mr. 


SPooNER: No. | Not the class which receives 
the wages of labour? Why, I could prove 
most decidedly to the hon. Member, that 
while the wages of labour nominally re. 
same, their command of the 
necessaries of life was greatly redueed, 
But my hon. Friend confesses that, not- 
withstanding all the glories of the war, the 
currency before 1819 was most imperfect. 
In what respect? It was inconvertibl 
What course would my hon. Friend then 
have taken in 1819? The hon. Member 
referred to a letter of mine to the inhabi- 
tants of Elbing, declaring that the value of 
paper money should be equivalent to that 
of coin; and I believe he has correctly re- 
presented the sentiments expressed by me 
on that oceasion. ‘* Equivalent in value 
to coin!’’ exclaims my hon. Friend tr- 
umphantly, ‘* why I will prove to you that 
at eight different periods the rate of in 
Was there ever such 
an argument heard as to assert that, be- 
cause the rate of interest varied at eight 
different times, the intrinsic value of money 
varied also? I quite understand my bon. 
Friend arguing that, in 1319, it was u- 
wise to restore the gold standard. My 
hon. Friend must say, that the debt during 
the war was contracted in paper, and tat 


paper is not an equivalent for gold, al 


though nominally it professes to be %; 
and ‘that, therefore, when you ats the 
arrangement of the currency, you ought 
to have adopted as a standard, not gold at 
31. 17s. 103d. an ounce, but gold at 5. an 
ounce, or something or other, which, ac- 
cording to my hon. Friend, might repre 
sent the depreci iation of paper which took 
place during the war. That argument | 
understand; but, with the exception of pe 
cuniary engagements, it is a matter of utter 
indifference, provided you pay your promis 
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sory notes in coin, whether you adopt the| merce in this great country. My firm 
gold standard of 31. 17s. 103d. an ounce, | belief is, that the Act of 1844 has imposed 
or 41; and it would be no relief to the | no such restriction. It is a perfectly erro- 
resent difficulties—it would be no relief to | neous view of the Act of 1844 to say that 
theembarrassments under which commerce | it contains some self-acting principle, and 
islabouring —if the standard were 41. or 51. | relieves the Bank of England from all 
instead of 07. 17s. 103d. Foreigners would | responsibility. I totally deny the right of 
know the value of your currency, and would | the Bank of England to relief from respon- 
make a deduction. You may debase coin | sibility in carrying out the Act of 1844. 
as you please for the payment of internal | The issue department works itself. That 
debts; but it is a matter of utter indif-| is quite clear; there is a self-acting prin- 
ference to the pressure on the Bank in a | ciple there. The amount of notes issued 
time of commercial difficulty, provided you | from the issue department of the Bank is 
have, instead of an inconvertible paper | governed by law, and in that respect the 
currency, an obligation, at some time or | Bank has no discretion; but the Bank has 
other, to pay in coin the holder of the note 'a discretion to exercise in the banking de- 
which promises to pay. Would my hon. | partment. The Bank is responsible for 
Friend now undertake to revise the ar-| the general superintendence of the mone- 
rangement of 1819? because that is the | tary concerns of this country; the Bank 
question. If he would not do that, and | has the power, by foresight and caution, of 
depreeate an inconvertible currency, my | preventing ultimate embarrassment; the 
hon. Friend has no remedy whatever to} Bank has the power of unduly increasing 
propose. If, indeed, you willissue IU. notes, | the circulation, and of unduly restricting 
and will encourage the export of your gold it; and I do understand that the Bank 
circulation, that for a time will give some | recognised the principle upon which the 
relief; but if you maintain convertible | Act of 1844 was founded, and acknow- 
paper, and are not prepared to revise ali ledged the obligation to conduct its con- 
the transactions—not only those which|cerns with some reference to the ex- 
preceded 1819, but the countless mass of changes. The Bank directors require no 
transactions which have taken place since | testimony from me of their high honour. 
1$19—no proposal which my hon. Friend I never can speak of the Bank of Eng- 
made or hinted at to-night will have the land, without bearing my testimony to the 
slightest effect in diminishing such difficul- | honour of those concerned. I speak of 
tie. Every transfer which has taken! any conduct of the Bank with great hesi- 
place in the funds since i819—the pur-| tation; but I am bound to say that so 
chase of funded property—is paid for ac- | far from thinking anything which is now 
cording to the appreciated currency; and | occurring to be animpeachment of the Act 
every man who has bought an estate, or of 1844—I say that both the time of pros- 
made a mortgage, has acted on the same perity and this present time of adversity 
basis. The transactions since 1819 infi- | convince me that the principles of that Act 
uitely exceed in value and amount those are founded in sound policy, and that 
before 1819; and is it possible that the | they ought to be, as far as we are aware, 
most strenuous opponent of the propriety | strictly maintained on that account; and 
f the arrangement of 1819 can now advise | that as to the present difficulty in which 
ls to a totally contrary adjustment of all| the commercial world is placed, the rigid 
the money transactions ? With respect to | observance of the general principles on 
the Bill of 1844, my hon. Friend admits | which that Act is founded would have pre- 
that, in order to maintain the standard of | vented it. The Act of 1844 never profess- 
1819, the Bill of 1844 was necessary. He | ed to teach the people of this country—at 
has not a fault to find with the Act of | least not to inculeate upon them as a duty 
1844, unless you are prepared to supersede | -—the necessity of caution; and I must say, 
the arrangement of 1819. The object of | that I think there has been, on the part of 
the Act of 1844 has been completely mis- | almost all the community, a great disre- 
understood. The main object of that Act | gard of indications of danger which have 
‘as to secure the convertibility of paper | been perfectly legible since the month of 
ito gold, Another object was to have | August, 1846, when there was the noto- 
sich a currency as should ensure to the| riety of a great failure in the harvest, and 
holder of paper a full equivalent for the | the perfect assurance that an unusual and 
tominal value ; and, at the same time, not | almost unprecedented quantity of food 
‘restrict the ordinary operations of com- | would be required, not to be provided for 
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by the ordinary operations of commerce— | 
those ordinary operations being themselves | 


impeded by circumstances which have been 


referred to—viz., the enormous amount of | 


capital devoted to railways, laying, it is 
true, the foundation of prosperity; but 
accompanied with these disadvantages. 
Everybody has been desirous of a share 
in the profit of railways. 
important that the capital of the country 
should rather be employed in railways than 


in foreign speculations; but still it has a) 


tendency to derange commercial transac- 
tions. What is now the fact? Why, the 
community have become all borrowers, and 
have not been, | think, sufficiently atten- 
tive to the signs of the times. Allow me 
also to say, with all deference and respect 
to the Bank, that I think the Bank also 
was unmindful of the signs of the times. 
The Bank, at the beginning of this year, 
in the month of January, was exposed to 
a drain from the Coutinent for a period of 
not less than twelve months. It was the 
special duty of the Bank, as superintend- 
ing the monetary concerns of the country, 
to make early provision for the danger. I 
cannot understand why the Bank should 
not have raised the rate of discount; and I 
totally differ from the hon. Gentleman as 
to its being the duty of the Bank to put 
out as much money as they can. I should 
be exceedingly sorry if that were the prin- 
ciple on which the Bank acted. If the 
Bank may at all times issue large sums on 
discount, charging only 2 or 5 per cent, 
what does the Bank do ? It draws from 
the money-broker and discount houses; it 
attracts to itself a great portion of their 
valuable custom. They are induced to 
deal with the Bank from their respect for 
the concern, and its undoubted eredit; but 
they establish a claim on the Bank; and 
you cannot draw from great houses their 
commerce without preferring a claim for 
accommodation from the Bank. If the 
Bank were suddenly to turn round and 
refuse that accommodation, it would ap- 
pear to act with great harshness, and in 
a manner opposed to the true interests of 
its proprietors. But, as I said before, the 
Bank is not relieved from the peculiar 
obligation imposed upon it. The Bank 
would be offended with any one who should 
say that it might remain as indifferent as a 
private bank to the state of the currency, 
and that it had no right to exercise any in- 
fluence over the monetary affairs of the 
country. As far as I can judge, I am 


inclined to think it would have been aang! 
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I think it most | 
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better if the Bank had raised the rat 
of discount in January last to 5 pe 
cent, or to 6 per cent, or to any other 
amount which the necessity of the cay 
might have required, rather than impose 
any arbitrary restrictions on the date of 
Bills. I believe that, with a timely pre. 
caution on the part of the Bank—such a 
would have been fairly justified by the in. 
dications of the times—the difficulties which 
have since arisen, would have been, if not 
altogether prevented, at least very mate. 
rially diminished. The Bank may have 4 
statement to make which would be a sufi. 
cient justification of the course it has pur. 
sued; but, speaking from the information | 
now possess, | must say, with all respect 
for the Bank authorities, that their conti. 
nuing their rate of discount for several 
weeks at 4 per cent, with a great and wm. 
interrupted drain of gold taking place—] 
must say that I do not think that was a 
wise course; and I believe that it has 
precipitated, and indeed that it has been 
the chicf cause of, the embarrassment of the 
last few weeks. If you are to have a bank 
for regulating your monetary affairs, you 
must be prepared for relaxations and flae- 
tuations in its transactions. It is quite 
evident that no monetary regulations, that 
no Act imposing restrictions on banks of 
issue, will prevent the natural consequences 
of excitement and speculation; and unless 
our banks make timely provision—unless 
they disregard clamour—unless they teke 
early precautions—depend upon it, if your 


currency be convertible, the necessity for 
restriction will return in an aggravated 


form, difficultic 
which all classes of the 

bour. That is inevitable. 

supposed to speak with a natural prepos- 
session in favour of the Bill of which I was 
the immediate author; but I ean say wil 
perfect truth, that if I thought that any 
meddling with that Bill—that any relasa- 
tion of the Bill—would be any real remedy 
for the present embarrassment, or any ef 
fectual cure for the present panic, no pi 
ternal regard for that Bill would prevent me 
for one moment from advising its relax 
tion. But my firm belief is, that no relief 
would be derived from any meddling with 
that Act. Your exchanges would not beat 
any great increase of your paper currency. 
Youhave now 9,000,00001. or 10,000,000. 
of gold; you are at all events free from 
that which you had at former periods 0 
commercial embarrassment—you are free 
from any internal panic as to the solvency 
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of the Bank. Take care that, in the hope 
of relieving present difficulties by an in- 
crease of paper, and an advance of Exche- 
quer-bills, or by permitting the Bank to 
issue 16,000,0007. instead of 14,000,0000. 
on securities—take care that you do not in- 
cur the further dangers of depreciating your 
currency and causing a demand to be made 
onthe Bank, not in consequence of any 
import of food, but in consequence of the 
discredit of the Bank. 


{Apri 30} 


Sir, if it be true | 


that the present state of trade—I mean of | 
course speculative trade—is satisfactory; if | 


it be true that the Bank is perfectly sol- 


vent, and that the value of your paper cur- | 


reney is fully maintained—if it be true that 
the wages of labour are paid in a medium 
which ensure to the holder a full equivalent 


in articles of subsistence for his labour—TI | 


do earnestly entreat the House not to be 
tempted by any hope of solving present 
dificulties toencounter the infinitely greater 
danger than any now existing, which you 
must ineur if you so depreciate your cur- 
rency that the Bank will not be able to 
maintain the payment of its paper in gold, 
as it professes to maintain it. I do ear- 
nestly hope that you will not again expose 
yourselves to all those evils from which you 
have escaped since 1819, with so much 
pain and suffering, and which you cannot 
again encounter without shaking the foun- 
dations of the prosperity of the country, 
and greatly lowering the condition of all 
classes of the people. 

Lorv J. RUSSELL: Sir, after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
especially after that part of it which went 
to the merits of the resolution in your 
hands, I must ask for a short time the at- 
tention of the House, in order to place 
before them what I consider to be the dif- 
ficulties of the position of the Government, 
in order that they may consider the merits 
of the ease before them, not absolutely as 
aquestion solely affecting general princi- 
ples, but as a question relatively connected 
with the present condition of Ireland, and 
the enormous calamities that afflict that 
country. Sir, the hon. Member for Wy- 
combe has asked me—‘* Seeing the im- 
mense amount of surplus labour there is 
in Ireland, how do you propose it shall be 
absorbed 2”? 4 


sponsibility of providing for the absorption 
any great excess of labour that may 
tow exist in Ireland. We have had in the 
course of time—whether owing to the ef- 
feets of legislation, or to the faults of the 


Now, I must decline, on the | 
part of the Government, assuming the re- | 
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landlords, or to the faults of the tenants 
with long leases, or to the disposition of 
the people themselves, or whether it be 
owing to all those causes together—we 
have had causes, from which there has ar- 
rived a state of things in Ireland in which 
there is an immense mass of people living 
on agriculture, and yet not paid by the 
wages of labour sufficiently for their sub- 
sistence. Take the proportion put by 
some Gentlemen, eight labourers where 
there are three in England, or, aceord- 
ing to others, eight to four in England, 
still the result is nearly the same, An 
immense calamity has happened in that 
country—the destruction of the produce of 
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'that country to the extent, according to 





the calculation of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland, of 18,000,0007.—of 
the produce, which, to a great part of the 
population, stood in the stead of wages. 
What is to become of them in future? [ 
deny, on the part of the Government, the 
responsibility of completely, still less sud- 
denly, resolving that question. I say that 
a more difficult problem never came before 
the Legislature. I say, you may mitigate 
the misforture arising from that calamity 
—you may pass through the transition 
with more or less of misfortune—and you 
may at last arrive at a more happy state 
of things; but no one will say that this 
state of things, which has been growing 
for ages, and which has been suddenly 
brought to a crisis by the destruction of 
the potato crop in Ireland, can be com- 
pletely arrested by the Government, so as 
to avoid very great suffering, and place the 
people at once in a state of very great 
prosperity. That is a solution which nei- 
ther we nor any other Legislature could 
undertake to provide. What we can do, 
and what we, the Government, have en- 
deavoured to do, is to mitigate present 
suffering—to save, as far as possible, the 
destruction of life imminently impending, 
and to facilitate in some degree the advent 
of a better order of things. I need not 
enumerate the measures we have adopted 
to accomplish the first of these objects. 
They have been very costly, and to meet 
the expense of them has caused consider- 
able difficulty in the finances of the coun- 
try and suffering to the people. But when 
the alternative was, as I am told some phi- 
losophers put it with great calmness, whe- 
ther the Government and the Legislature 
should not interfere, or whether 2,00,000 
of people should be allowed to perish with- 
out interference, I say it would be repug- 
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nant to the feelings, not only to the pre- 
sent House of Commons, but of any House 
of Commons, and of any Ministers who 
might sit on these benches, not to have 
attempted to mitigate the evil. Well, we 
introduced measures which we hoped would 
be effectual to that end; and | believe that 
the maintaining 730,000 persons on public 
works, during the severe months of winter, 
was conducive, though with some waste and 
mismanagement, to the preserving of the 
lives of a great number of the people of 
Ireland. Sir, the next question, and the 
most serious question, is one which I sepa- 
rated from the others in the course of the 
exposition of our general policy which I 
gave at the commencement of the Session 
—how we were to attempt, by measures of 
a practical nature, to facilitate the transi- 
tion of the people of Ireland to a better 
order of things, and to promote the future 
prosperity of that country. I am bound 
to say at once to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wycombe (Mr. B. Osborne) 
that I could not pretend, and did not pre- 
tend, and I will not now—TI say not what 
he might do, or what others might do— 
but I say we do not pretend to force a 
compulsory measure, or a set of compul- 
sory measures, which, without modifica- 
tion, should be proposed all at once, to be 
adopted by Parliament, in the hope that 
they would work beneficially to the end in 
view. I am not so Quixotic as to expect 
to carry such measures. I considered it 
expedient that we should propose measures 
which were generally well calculated for 
the end; and I did expect that some of 
those measures, with modifications, would 
be adopted by Parliament, and be attended 
with benefit—and considerable benefit—to 
the people; bat with regard to others, I 
expected that we should be obliged to 
change or even to abandon them. In my 
statement at the commencement of the 
Session, I said that we proposed to ad- 
vance 1,000,0001. for the improvement of 
landed estates in Ireland, and 1,000,0001. 
for the purpose of the reclamation of waste 
lands. In introducing the former measure, 
which was but an extension of a measure 
passed last year, we thought it advisable 
to advance half as much more, and to 
make the sum 1,500,0001., instead of 
1,000,000. With regard to the other 
measure, I have little more to say than to 
repeat what was stated by my right hon. 
Friend this evening. The virtue of that 
measure consisted in its great power to 
effect good independent of its compulsory 
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provisions. But after this measure wy 
introduced into the House, we heard frog 
various quarters that, to take from the 
possessors private property belonging t) 
them—assuming for the State a power ty 
dispose of private property—would be eo. 
sidered so violent a measure in this, by 
especially in the other House of Parl. 
ment, that the measure was not likely to 
meet with sufficient support. This led y 
to consider, shortly before the Easter rp. 
cess, whether the measure, without the 
compulsory clauses, could not be so mod. 
fied and adapted as to effect a very con 
siderable good, though not with the same 
amount of benefit as if it contained the 
compulsory clauses. The measure was 
taken in hand to be so adapted by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for Ireland; but 
the more he went into it, the greater ap. 
peared the difficulty of adapting the mea. 
sure, shorn of its compulsory clauses, | 
then stated frankly to the House our feel. 
ing with regard to this measure; and when 
my right hon. Friend brought it forward, 
he stated the general purport of it, and 
said he would lay it upon the Table of the 
House for its consideration; but he would 
not pledge himself to carry it through the 
House during the present Session. With 
respect to the 2,000,000/. which I stated 
was applicable to the improvement of the 
soil in Ireland, half a million is no longer 
proposed to be applied to that purpose. 
That is an answer to one of the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Baronet, that it was 
unfair to those who contracted for the loan 
to bring forward a new expenditure upon 
which they could not reckon. We had 
stated in January that there would be 
2,000,0002., and, according to my right 
hon. Friend, 2,120,0001. Surely this is 
not such a breach of faith as that the loan- 
contractors could have a reasonable ground 
of complaint against us. But the right 
hon. Baronet has another objection to the 
proposition now before the House. He 
says that this is a measure which depends 
upon a principle that will oblige you t 
increase very heavily the national burdens, 
or risk the finances of the country for 
works which would be only partially exe 
cuted. It appears to me that this argument, 
if carried to the full extent, would apply 
to the advances made every year. Suppose 
(as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge said) as 350,000. is de 
voted every year to loans for these pur 
poses—to drainage and- to railroads—sup- 
pose the whole 350,000/. was to be lent 
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, railroad, there would be no more left, 
and when the next railroad company came, 
they would find that there were no more 
funds available. In the same way, we may 
yery fairly say we find ourselves in the 
same circumstances; that Parliament has 
placed at our disposal this year 620,0001., 
but we do not bind ourselves to advance 
any farther sum. Railroad companies ap- 
ply to the Loan Commissioners, and when 
they come to them the Loan Commission- 
ers say, they are willing to advance the 
money to them, but have no money in their 
hands. It is fair to say that money shall 
be advanced, and if any peculiar cireum- 
stances shall arise, to say, ‘* The pressure 
is too great; we have gone as far as the 
circumstances justified us, and we cannot 
put the country to any further pressure; ”’ 
that is, taking into consideration the pe- 
culiar state of Ireland. I grant to the 
right hon. Baronet that if this was a com- 
mon ease, and the case was in England, 
and the loan of 620,0001. was to be made 
to England, the objection might have full 
weight. But this case is one peculiar in 
its nature and of the last magnitude. The 
people of Ireland are forced to adopt an- 
other kind of food than that to which they 
have been hitherto accustomed, and are 
foreed to relinquish their small holdings; 
and the question is, what are the means 
legitimately at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment by which we may make the transi- 
tion easier? And for this purpose we do 
not risk success by trusting to a single 
remedy, I am not aware of any single re- 
medy, of any panacea, that can cure the 
evil. I believe it is only by trying differ- 
ent measures and various resources that 
weean hope, I do not say to conquer, but 
tomoderate and mitigate the evil; and if 
we make advances of money for construct- 
ing harbours, for the encouragement of 
fisheries, so as to give employment to a 
portion of the people whilst they are ena- 
bled thereby to obtain a good and whole- 
sme and cheap food, that, I think, will be 
a great advantage; and by advancing 
money to landlords to reclaim waste lands, 
and thereby increase the agricultural pro- 
duce of the country, we shall likewise ef- 
leet a great good. And the same with re- 
pect to railroads; for though I thought 
tat the plan of the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) of advancing 16,000,0000. 
or the construction of railroads in Ireland 
would be too great a drain upon the 
finances of the country, yet I am not at all 
*pposed to the advance of money for pub- 
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lie works, and none are more important 
than railroads in Ireland. In conformity 
with the opinion I expressed in 1839, I 
gave my adhesion to the plan of my no- 
ble Friend, then Secretary for Ireland, 
when he proposed an advance towards the 
railways in Ireland; and I have regretted 
to the present day that that plan was not 
received with greater favour by the House. 
I think that if, in 1839, we had acted on 
the plan proposed by my excellent friend, 
Sir John Burgoyne, and by the late Mr. 
Drummond, the condition of Ireland would 
have been far superior to what it is at the 
present moment. There are arguments 
very ably stated in this report, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has more than 
once referred.* The argument is, that by 
means of railways you give the means of 
bringing the agricultural produce of Ire- 
land to England. By that means you en- 
able them to get a better market for their 
produce—you increase the agricultural 
wealth of Ireland—and you thereby inerease 
the profitable and useful labour of Ireland. 
I think it is stated in that report, that you 
have 1,200,000 tons of agricultural pro- 
duce brought yearly from Ireland to Eng- 
land. With regard to the railway from 
Dublin to Cork, it is stated in that report, 
that this railway would go through a coun- 
try of average fertility, some parts of 
which are very rich indeed in agricultural 
produce; that the communication between 
Dublin and Cork would improve the har- 
bour of the latter city; and that a great 
amount of agricultural produce would be 
brought by means of that railway. I have 
never been of opinion that employment 
upon railways would be of any use in mi- 
tigation of the present distress in Ireland; 
but I have always contended, on the other 
hand, that the construction of railways 
might be a great remedy against the future 
misery of the country—against that misery 
which we have seen during the past year; 
that it would be the means of increasing 
the agricultural wealth of Ireland, and 
thus of giving food to thousands, and, in 
future years, to millions of the population. 
Considering, therefore, the peculiar state 
of Ireland—considering the difficulties 
which we have to meet in that country— 
considering that the sum which we now 
propose is seareely larger than that I pro- 
posed on the 25th of January—I think, 
Sir, we are justified in asking the House 
to consent to the vote now in your hands. 
We do not argue, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman appears to think, that because we 
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have 620,0001. in the Exchequer, we ought 
to devote it to Irish railways. I agree 
with him, that would not be a reason for 
such a proposal; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot deny that the state of Ire- 
land, during the present year, forms an 
exception to almost every rule, and that 
it does impose very great difficulties upon 
this House and upon the Government; and 
also that some measures trenching upon 


the ordinary rules of finance may be justi- | 


fied when the prosperity of a country so 
closely united with England is the object at 
which you are aiming. On these grounds, 
Sir, I think the advances we propose to 
make to these railways may be justified. 1 
feel very heavily, I have felt all the year 
since the failure of the potato crop be- 
came certain, the very great responsibility 
which rests upon the Government on this 
question. Iam aware that attacks have 
been made upon us on various grounds— 
that attacks have been made upon us in 


this House, in the country, and also in | 
Ireland. Some have affirmed that we have | 
been the cause of a great waste of the pub- | 


lic money—that it is an unjust demand 
upon the people of England to ask them 
to raise the suffering poor of Ireland, and 
to preserve them from perishing. Others, 


again, have exclaimed in Ireland against | 


the heartlessness of a Government which 
has allowed persons to perish, while food 
could and ought to be supplied to every 
famishing person in Ireland. Sir, we have 
steered between these two opposite courses. 
I cannot think that either of them is right. 
I do not think it right that we should stand 
by with arms folded, and assume an atti- 
tude of dignified indifference during the 
present calamity. 
on the other hand, nor just, that we should 
attempt to feed all the people of Ireland, 
and that we should hope by that means to 
prevent that state of suffering and of death 
by starvation, which cannot but occur du- 
ring such a famine as exists in the present 


state of Ireland. Indeed, Sir, with regard | 


to the last question, I believe that the de- 


claration we made that we did not intend | 


to interfere with the supply of food from 
abroad, has been the means of bringing 
forward a greater quantity of food for Ire- 
land than would otherwise have been done. 


There is now no part of the continent of 


Europe in which provisions are found to 
be cheaper than in Ireland. It docs not 
follow trom this statement that many have 
not died from the want of food and from 


the effects of fever. Sir, I feel the diffi- 
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culty of property in Ireland bearing th 
whole burden of the present famine. W, 
have, therefore, proposed that advanees of 
the public money to a great amount shoulj 
be made to help the people of Ireland anj 
the proprietors of Ireland in their present 
struggle. The hon. Gentleman the Men. 
ber for Wycombe (Mr. B. Osborne) ha 
asked whether we intend by our Irish me. 
sure to destroy the landlords of that cow. 
try? Sir, I reply that our best hope of 
getting through the present difficulties is 
in the landlords of Ireland being both able 
{and willing to assist in that work. There 
may be many landlords in that country 
whose estates are so encumbered that their 
best course may be to avail themselves of 
the facilities we have afforded them, and 
get quit of their present titles of proprie. 
|tors. But with regard to many proprietor 
of land in that country, we feel that ou 
best chance of getting through its present 
| difficulties is in their being able in future 
years to bear the burdens put upon them; 
that they should look to the improvement 
of their lands as a source of income to 
| themselves, to their tenants, and to their 
labourers; and that it is by the cor 
| dial union of the three classes, the land. 
‘lords, the tenants, and the labourers 
—not by a violent convulsion, but by 
;more kindly knitting together the variow 
| orders of socicty—that we are to look for 
ithe regeneration of Ireland. [ will now 
|say a few words on a question whieh has 
i been raised to-night with respect to the 
| commercial state of the country, and espe 
cially as to the state of the money market. 
Upen this subject I will remark that my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not say to-night, as he had 
been represented to say, that the danger 
was passed, and that there was no longer 
any danger. Far from it. He stated v- 
rious circumstances which induced him to 
take a more cheerful view of the monetary 
| state of the country than it was possible to 
take a week or ten days ago. These facts 
cannot be denied, and there are others 0 
a more general nature which induce us to 
| look with more hope to the future. In the 
first place, there is no depreciation of va] 
currency from excess. Our commertit! 
exchanges with the continent of Europe 
are more favourable, and show that there 
| is no depreciation of that kind, or that out 
| currency is in excess. In the next place, 
| there is not that over-speculation in trade 
| aud in goods as to produce such an acct 
mulation of stocks that it is not likely avy 
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profitable trade can be cartied on for a long | only about 2,000,0007. or 3,000,000I. of 
tine. On the contrary, the course of trade | bullion in the Bank; the consequence of 
has been healthy; and, as far as I can get | the Act of 1844 is to bring on the pres- 
information, the stocks are not larger, if| sure a good deal earlier, when we are in a 
so large, as they have usually been at this | state of much greater safety, and when we 
season of the year. The manufacturers | have, therefore, much more time and means 
are not working without orders, nor have | for preparation. But if the Act of 1844 
they suspended work altogether for want} is a necessary complement to the Act of 
of orders. Undoubtedly there are causes} 1819, what is the Act of 1819 itself? 
for the depression to be found in the state | What is it but an Act for the resumption 
of the Continent. The high price of food | of cash payments? What is it but an Act 
makes a great difference with regard to the | making the currency convertible into gold? 
demand from the Continent. But I am| I cannot understand what medium the hon. 
informed there are large orders from Ame- | Member for Birmingham or his hon. Col- 
rica in the manufacturing districts, with | league, or any of those Gentlemen who 
which we may be enabled in part to pay | agree with them, would find between pay- 
for the food which we have required from | ment in specie—a currency based upon 
thatcountry. These are all circumstances bullion, and an unlimited and unconvert- 
favourable to the future commercial state ible paper currency. Those hon. Gentle- 
of the country. That there have been {men find great fault with the Act of 1844; 
great difficulties—that there are difficulties | they find great fault with the Act of 1819; 
still—is what I am obliged to confess. | and the resource upon which they would 
There are difficulties both from the cir-|land—the measure to which they would 
cumstances detailed by my right hon. | have recourse—would be a Bank Restriction 
Friend and the right hon. Gentleman op- | Act—a restriction of payments in specie, 
posite; and there are difficulties from this and the establishment of a paper currency 
general cause, that there has been a ge-/ unlimited in amount. [Mr. Montz: No!] 
neral drain for food, and no one is in pos- | Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will take some 
session of the exact amount of food which | other occasion of explaining what that mea- 
may be necessary to supply the present | sure is which is to make us so peculiarly 
deficiency. There is information upon this | safe, and upon what the currency is found- 
subject; but, though I have considerable | ed which he would propose to establish; 
reliance upon that information, I do not | but, for my part, I can see no other alter- 
think it is such as would justify me in sta- | native than payment in specie, that pay- 
ting to the House that I have any know-! ment in specie being guarded by certain 
ledge on the subject. Such, then, being | provisions; whether by the provisions of the 
the state of things, hon. Gentlemen have | Act of 1819, or of the Act of 1844, is not 
taken this occasion to repeat denunciations now material, but guarded by some provi- 
they have made in former days against the | sions of a similar nature to those contained 
present state of the currency, and against | in those two Acts. That, in fact, as far 
any payments in specic. I have heard, | as I have understood all along, is the con- 
both in private and in this House, many | troversy between those who would have 
statements and many speeches, all pointing | our currency based upon bullion, and those 
out the evils of the present state of things, | who are in favour of a paper currency not 
and all speaking vaguely as to the remedy: based upon bullion. ‘With regard to the 
but I think a very few observations will | minor question—whether the Act of 1819 
show the House that I am not wrong in| is sufficient in effect ?—that is not now the 
the observation I have just made. It has | question, because the hon. Gentleman him- 
heen said that the Act of 1844 was a ne- self allows that the present Act is a neces- 
cessary complement to the Act of 1819, | sary complement to it. Upon that ques- 
and indeed that it was an improvement tion, then, I will only say, that I believe 
upon that Act. Well, then, I will take | our present measures with regard to the 
the statement that the Act of 1844 was a currency are founded upon sound princi- 
hecessary complement to the Act of 1819. / ples. I believe that the measure now in 
For my own part, I think the Act of 1844 operation has had the useful effect of in- 
San improvement upon the Act of 1819, | ducing the Bank to begin earlier than they 
because, whereas by the latter Act the; would have done under the Act of 1819 in 
Pressure would not have come till very | taking measures of precaution, and that 
late—till we were in a state of very consi- | the adoption of those measures of precau- 
lerable danger—till we might have had‘ tion at present will save us from much 
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pressure and much distress in future. I 
do not believe that any measure proposed 
on the part of the Government, or adopted 
by this House, would be so safe as allowing 
the Act of 1844 to have its legitimate ope- 
ration. This is the first occasion on which 
it has been brought into actual operation, 
for, the amount of reserve fund in the 
Bank having greatly diminished, so that 
there was some danger of that reserve fund 
being entirely exhausted, it has led to mea- 
sures of precaution. I believe those mea- 
sures of precaution were necessary. I think 
the Directors of the Bank will in future 
have the means of watching the operation 
of this measure, and of either adopting 
such stringency, or giving such relaxation, 
as they may deem useful or necessary. 
Although a currency founded upon bullion 
is a currency which may be accompanied 
by inconvenience in times of commercial 
pressure, I do consider that it is the safest 
and best currency this country can adopt; 
and I believe there is no measure we can 
take that will be so safe or so wise as to 
declare that we will not alleviate the pres- 
sure at the present moment, with a certain 
prospect of making it more severe here- 
after. 

Mr. HUME, amidst marks of impa- 
tience, said, he differed from the opinions 
which were expressed by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for T'am- 
worth, both of whom appeared to him to 
blame the Bank directors as being the 
cause of the present state of things. When 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth introduced the Bill of 1844, he 
said he thought that 14,000,000 of bullion 
would be sufficient for the currency of the 
country; but he did not think so, and he 
stated his opinion at the time. He did not 
see how the Bank directors could be blamed 
for the present state of things, for if they 
had only done what they were empowered 
to do by the Act of 1844, he ought not to 
blame them; and it appeared from the 
public accounts of issues and securities 
that they were not deserving of that blame. 
The hon. Gentleman read, in the midst of 
the expressed impatience of the House, a 
series of figures tending to show that the 
Bank of England had not issued more 
notes than it was authorized; and con- 
tended that it was, consequently, not to 
blame for the monetary crisis which had 
occurred. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, I am sure 
no one can complain of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for Tamworth for the 
course which he has taken on this o¢¢. 
sion. It is perfectly consistent with thet 
which he took three months ago, when] 
introduced a measure of a somewhat simi. 
lar character to the notice of this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not exag. 
| gerated the difficulties in the state of the 
| money market now, as compared with that 
| which existed when I had the honour to 
|introduce a scheme of this description, 
| The right hon. Gentleman might have adi. 
| ed that, in the interim between the pe. 
jriod when this House rejected that mea. 
/ sure, and the present, Austria has raiseda 
|loan of 80,000,000 of florins for the pur. 
pose of constructing railways in her en. 
| pire; and this, of course, must be to a cer. 
tain extent a drain upon our money mar. 
ket. But, Sir, it is because I look upon 
| the call for money to be employed in pro. 
| ductive works in this country as having 
a very different bearing on the finances 
of the country, and a very different bear. 
ing on the money market, from that which 
is sent out of the country to purchase the 
produce of other countries, that I think 
we may, without imprudence, advance 
620,0001., and that we may do so without 
its being felt as any additional pressure 
on the money market. It must be clear 
to any reflecting man, that every sove- 
reign that goes out of this country must 
operate in a pressure of at least ten-fold, 
if not twenty-fold, degree, more than the 
sovereign which is borrowed to be er 
pended in this country. I believe it is 
commonly reckoned that 51. bank-notes, 
|upon an average, are turned over thir- 
teen times at least in the course of 4 
year; and if this be so, a sovereign, at 
all events, must be turned over much of 
tener than that. The sovereign we send 
out of the country to purchase corn or 
' sugar, or any other commodity, the pr- 
duce of foreign countries, cannot retum, 
and does not, in fact, return for twelre 
months, at the least, and during that time 
visits no English pocket. Let any one 
follow in his own mind the course of 4 
sovereign which is sent to America—when 
shall we get that sovereign back? Cer- 
tainly not for a year at least. Well, Sir, 
if I am right in these views—and I believe 
they are those generally entertained by 
reflecting men—I am justified in saying 
that a loan of 620,000/., to be employed 
in Ireland, would create no greaterepre 
sure on the money market—would diminish 
| the circulation of money at home no mort 
| 
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than a thirteenth part of that sum, were|course which we took; for surely there 
jt sent abroad to purchase the produce of|is some difference in a scheme by which 
foreign countries. But, inasmuch as the | 8,000,000/. is advanced by this country for 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of | relief works, only 4,000,0007. of which is 
the Exchequer is justified in the course | asked to be paid back— if ever that is 
he is taking, so was I justified in the! paid—and a plan by which the whole loan 
course which I proposed to take. The| is to be repaid, with interest; for let it be 
principle is the same; and myself and| remembered, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
my Friends who sit near me accordingly | chequer argues in fayour of this measure 
propose to support the proposal of Her|—that the money he asks for will be cer- 
Majesty’s Ministers. And though we may | tainly paid back, whilst only one half, he 
think the Government have taken but the | tells you, of the money advanced on relief 
fag-end of the greater measure which I} works is sought to be reclaimed, and the 
had the honour of bringing forward, still | other half only doubtfully promised. Why, 
the principle is the same; and I agree} Sir, that was just my argument three 
with the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R.| months ago. 1 said the 4,000,000. I 
Peel) and the Member for the University | asked for were not to be added, but to 
of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) that all other | be deducted from that 8,000,000/. which 
railways in lreland, after this concession, | the Government are expending upon use- 
ought to be placed on the same footing, | less works. I said the difference between 
and that they are entitled to ask for, | the loan which I ask for, and that which the 
and to receive, a loan from the Govern- | Government were granting to Ireland was, 
ment. We have got the sharp end of | that whereas the one would in effeet cost 
the wedge in, and we shall do our best} England nothing, and would permanently 
hereafter to drive it home as best we may. | advance the welfare of both countries, the 
This is, after all, sound and just poliey— | Government loan was to be distributed in a 
it is for the permanent advantage of Ire-| manner that would confer no lasting ser- 
land—it is, in fact, the only measure which | vice on Ireland, and was only to be partly 
has been proposed this Session which is| repaid. But I must say, if we are to 
calculated permanently to improve the con-| compare the two measures, the present 
ition of that country; and therefore, Sir,| does inflict a great hardship upon the 
it has my cordial support. I am not|counties of Mayo, of Sligo, and Gal- 
awayed by the information communicated | way; and as I see the hon. and learned 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that | Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
he has abandoned his Waste Lands Bill, | land in his place—the Member for Gal. 
although Iam inclined to think with the; way—TI wish to ask him what must be 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the | the feelings of the county of Galway upon 
University of Cambridge, that this is but | this subject ? Complaining of the hard- 
a after-thought, resolved upon in the} ship, he might well say to the noble 
course of this evening; for if it be other- | Lord— 

wise, then we have been rather cavalierly “ Nor would I have it long observed, 

treated, and there has been a great want That one mouse eats while t’other’s starved.” 

f frankness among the different Members| This is the case with the county Gal- 
of Her Majesty’s Cabinet. None of us|way. It would have been very dif- 
can help seeing what is published in those | ferent under my proposition. I wonder 
daily publications which we all read; and| where the hon. Member for Mayo is (Mr. 
| noticed in the papers of this morning | D. Browne), who rejected my measure be- 
that the noble President of the Council (the | cause he feared that, if he did not, he 
Marquess of Lansdowne) very much in-| would lose the Waste Lands Bill. I won- 
dueed the other House of Parliament to | der where he is now, and what his feelings 
‘sent to the seconding reading of the| will be when he finds that he, the Member 
lrsh Poor Law Bill without a division, | for Mayo, as well as the Member for Gal- 
by the declaration last night only that | way, and the Member for Roscommon, 
ler Majesty’s Ministers had other mea-/ too, in thus grasping at the shadow of a 
sures which would assist in working out | Waste Lands Improvement Bill, they have 
that Bill; and amongst them (so it is lost the substance which three months ago 
wseribed to the noble Marquess) was one | we offered them, of a railway through the 
fr the reclamation of waste lands. Well, | counties of Galway, Mayo, Roscommon, 
Sir, at all events, my Friends must be|and Sligo. There is another reason why 
WW considered as fully justified in the; I regret that now, instead of three months 
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ago, this measure should have been adopt- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, and that 
is, because during that time we have been 
spending at the rate of a million a month 
upon useless works, the half of which will 
never be paid to the people of this country. 
I won’t detain the House longer; but 2 
feel bound to notice the observations of my 
right hon. Friend, who has thrown blame 
upon the Bank of England for its conduct 
during the present crisis, and has ascribed 
to that establishment the greater part of 
the present monetary crisis. It is said 
‘corporations have no souls.’’ I do not 
know whether they have souls or not; but, 
if corporations have no “ore I am sure 
Cabinets have no hearts; for never was 
such ingratitude as that the Bank of Eng- 
land should now be condemned by the Min- 
isters of the Crown for conduct, mainly to 
be attributed to the difficulties under which 
she was placed through her desire to accom- 
modate the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Let me ask, if the Bank of England had 
put the screw on sooner—if she had put the 
screw on before Christmas or January last, 
at a time when she had 13,000,000/. of bul- 
lion in her cellars, and 7,000,000/. more 
of reserve—what would then have been the 
price of his Exchequer-bills; or, more than 
that, what would have been the price at 
which he would have raised his loan of 
eight millions? But the Bank, by post- 
poning the evil hour of putting the screw 
on the money market, also postponed the 
hour of distress to the trade of this coun- 
try; and after my right hon. Friend has 
thus seduced the old lady in Threadneedle- 
street, and had his wicked will of her, it is 
a little too bad immediately to turn round 
upon her, kick her out of bed, and turn 
her out of doors:— 

“ In common justice, Sir, there’s no man 

That makes the whore, but keeps the woman.” 


I must say a few words as to the Bank 
charter, and as to its pressure upon the 
trade of this country. We have heard much 
with regard to its operation; and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
has given us his opinion that it will save us 
from secing such scenes of pain and suffer- 
ing as were witnessed in 1819. Why, 
those scenes of pain and suffering did not 
occur from the over-issnes of the Bank, 
but from their contraction; in short, from 
that change in the currency by which— 
unawares, I believe, to those who passed 
the measure— 25 per cent was added to 
the debts and taxes of the country. Low 
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did we then get over our difficulties 
Why, by a fresh issue of notes. And x 
to 1825, I well remember —and I think 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peg) 
was one of them—that the Cabinet Coup. 
cil of Lord Liverpool’s Adminstration sq 
in Fife House till twelve o’clock at night, 
while the directors of the Bank of Eng. 
land were at the same time sitting in their 
bank parlour, debating what was to be 
done—it was the crisis when Mr. IIuskis. 
son said the country was within twenty. 
four hours of barter. And how did you 
get out of your difficulties then? Wasit 
by contracting the issues of the Bank of 
England? Far from it. There were not 
at that time two millions of sovereigns in 
the Bank; yet confidence was restored, and 
trade revived, by the issue of little short 
of eight millions of notes, one million at 
least of these being one-pound notes, 
Therefore, to say that there is no security 
for trade except in the Bank Charter Bill 

I think, a great fallacy; and sucha 
statement is the more extraordinary, be. 
cause the right hon. Gentleman having 
been obliged lately to come and ask the 
Bank of England to lend him the sum of 
three millions, that he might meet the di- 
vidends, the Bank of England, in conse- 
quence of this law, was placed in this 
predicament, that if she had not 
ceeded at eight and forty hours notice in 
borrowing two millions sterling, the d- 
vidends would not have been paid. That 
is my reason for doubting the efficacy of 
this Bank Charter Bill, and for disputing 
that it can be any more right that the 
Bank of England should be tied down be- 
forehand to a particular amount of issues 
under such various circumstances, than it 
would be right to pass a law obliging ships 
at all times, and in all weathers, to carry 
either studding-sails or tri-sails, It seems 
to me that by. this law, we are placed in 
this extraordinary position, that though 
trade is in danger of being des stroyed for 
want of the assistance of the Bank, whilst 
the Bank is most anxious and willing to 
give trade that assistance, she is sha rekled 
by the operation of this inconvenient 
law. It is just as though when one strong 
man were standing on the bank of a river, 
in which another was drowning, the law 
were to step in and bind the willing and 
ready arms of him on the bank to make it 
impossible to save the other who was 
drowning. I will conclude by saying, that 
I altogether deny the efficacy and object of 
the policy of this system. 
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The Committee divided : — Ayes 208; 
Noes 75: Majority 133. 
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Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, J. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
‘thompson, Ald. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Towneley, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, E, 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walker, R. 
Walsh, Sir J, B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Noes. 


Ainsworth, P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Barkly, H. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bramston, T. W 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Clive, Visct. 
Collins, W. 

Colville, C. R. 
Cripps, W. 

Currie, R. 

Deedes, W. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dickinson, I. H. 
Dodd, G. 
Drummond, H. II. 


Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. 


Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, hon, O. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Entwisle, W. 
Escott, LB. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 


Flower, Sir J. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Gill, T. 

Gisborne, T. 
Glynne, Sir 8S. R, 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hope, Sir J. 
Hope, G. W. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Johnstone, H. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, Col. 
Lockhart, A. FE. 
Lygon, hon. Gen, 
Mackenzie, T. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Moffatt, G. 
Morris, D. 

Mure, Colonel 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Phillips, M. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
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Spooner, R. Williams, W. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. Wood, Col. T. 
Tollemache, J. Yorke, H. R. 
Trelawny, J. S. TELLERS. 
Trotter, J. Roebuck, J. A. 
Wakley, T. Hume, J. 


Resolution agreed to; as was also the 
Resolution— 
“That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 


Treasury be authorized to direct Advances to be | 


made, out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to an 
amount not exceeding forty thousand pounds, 
to be applied to the purposes of an Act of the last 
Session of Parliament, for encouraging the Sea 
Fisheries of Ireland, by promoting the construc- 
tion of Piers, Harbours, and other Works.” 


House resumed, and adjourned at Two 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 3, 1847. 


Minutes.) *Pustic Brits, 1* Naval Prisons. 
3* and passed:—Incumbered Estates (Ireland). 

Peritions Presented. From Dissenters of Roxton, and 
Roseland, against the Proposed Government Plan of Edu- 
cation.—From Ipswich, for the Enactment of Sanitary 
Regulations.—From the Norfolk and Norwich Auxiliary 
Anti-Slavery Association, against the present Method of 
Hiring Labourers for the Colonies, as tending to perpe- 
tuate a Modified System of Slavery.—From Limerick, and 
Kilkenny, against any Clause being Inserted in the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill which would throw the Responsibi- 
lity of Supporting the Poor on the Occupying Tenant.— 
From the Presbytery of Elgin, that the present objec- 


tionable System of Granting Licenses may be Amended, | 


and the Rapid Progress of Intemperance in some mea- 
sure arrested. 


LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT IN 
IRELAND. 


The Marquess of WESTMEATIL | 


moved the following resolution :— 

“That the existing Laws of Landlord and Ten- 
ant in Ireland are not calculated to regulate 
equitably the Duties, reciprocal Obligations, and 
Interests of the Parties in those Relations in that 
Country, and, under actual Circumstances, re- 
quire immediate Revision and Amendment; and 
that the Imposition of increased Burthens and new 
Responsibilities on Land render such Revision and 
Amendment urgent and indispensable.” 

He believed it was usual for a noble Lord 
who brought forward a resolution of this 
nature to accompany it with a Bill, for the 
purpose of carrying out his views; but he 
had not done so, for if he proved, as he 
had no doubt he should be able to do, that 
the existing relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland were in a most unsatisfac- 
tory state, then the subject, in his opinion, 
was one which could only be adequately 
dealt with by the Government. He had 
now had forty years’ experience of the 
condition of Ireland, and before a Com- 


mittee in 1824, and again in 1844, an 
before Lord Devon’s Commission, he haj 
expressed his opinion, that the mode of 
occupation of the soil in Ireland must hy 
altered by law. On the latter occasion, he 
stated that if some great alteration wer 
not made, the most disastrous consequences 
| would fall on Ireland; and in a short time 
}the State would have to support a great 
|majority of the people of that country, 
| Had not that opinion been verified ? Was 
|he not entitled to be heard with some at. 
| tention on this subject? He was surprised 
| that the noble and learned Lord on the 
| woolsack had objected to his Bill for the 
| prevention of waste in Ireland. It wasa 
measure imperatively called for by the 
state of that country, as tenants there 
were in the constant habit of so cultivating 
ithe soil as to completely exhaust it. On 
this point he was confirmed by Mr. Camp- 
bell Foster, the ‘* Times’ Commissioner,” 
in his able and impartial letters on the 
| condition of Ireland. As regarded the in- 
|terests both of landlords and tenants, he 
| thought it would be foand, if they were 
| properly understood, that the interest of 
| the tenant was also affected by the oper- 
| tion of the law. Let it not for one moment 
| be supposed that he wished any measure 
| should pass Parliament, which should not, 
lif they pleased it, in the first instance, 
provide for the interest of the tenants; they 
were the most numerous, and, if they 
pleased, they might place them first; but 
he should certainly be unwilling to admit 
some principles of improvement which 
might be stated as due by the landlord to 
|the tenant—for one thing, he would not 
consider the making of a hole in the roof 
of a cabin, to let the smoke out of it, would 
be an improvement. He thought no one 
would say that the owners of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland were not entitled to the 
same consideration as the owners of landed 
property in this country; that is, if a man 
let his land, the law ought to provide that 
he should receive his rent, or be entitled 
to get back his land; for their Lordships 
well knew that the land was in many cases 
liable to heavy engagements, which could 
not be answered unless the engagements 
entered into by the lord of the soil were 
fulfilled by him; and if they were not ful- 
filled, the Court of Chancery was ready at 
hand to oust him of possession of his pro- 
perty, and that on very short notice. Te 
conceived that means should be provided 
by which the clauses in leases should be 
observed; and in eases where lands were 
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held by tenants at will, if the necessary 
obligations were not performed by the 
arties who held them, the land should be 
surrendered to the owner. He would call 
their Lordships’ attention to the evidence 
of Mr. Leahy before his noble Friend’s 
(the Earl of Devon’s) Commission, with 
reference to proceedings by ejectment in 
Ireland, from which it appeared that from 
the period at which a landlord was entitled 
to get possession, two years and ten months 
might, in some eases, elapse before he 
could, by means of ejectment proceedings, 
obtain possession of the land; and he (the 
Marquess of Westmeath) asked, was that 
consistent with the usages of a civilized 
country? The law of ejectment in Ireland 
ought to be put upon the same footing as 
in England. If a man in Ireland wished 
to get rid of a yearly tenant by the civil- 
bill process, he must give a description of 
every lodger and every inhabitant of a 
cabin, and every part of the premises must 
be set forth. How could any one get this 
information except by inspiration? Then 


the notice must be served upon some one 
in the house, but most frequently there 
was no one there; and if the commence- 
nent of the tenancy was uncertain, it was 
necessary the notice to quit should run 


twelve months. The difficulty of proving 
aholding was so great that it was often 
necessary to enforce a distress merely for 
the purpose of attempting that proof. The 
Civil Bill Ejectment Act was intended to 
give aremedy in cases of small tenancy; 
but it was liable to the same chicanery and 
delay as the proceedings in the superior 
courts. Even a pauper, who had nothing 
beyond the clothes on his back, might put 
forward a defence to the landlord’s claim, 
although he had nothing whatever to do 
with the tenancy. Suppose a tenant en- 
tered upon a farm in May, and that the 
landlord diecovered on the 2nd of November 
that he had been burning his land, or 
otherwise injuring it, he could not recover 
possession for at least tweniy-one months 
afterwards, because he had not served no- 
tice to the tenant by the Ist of November; 
and very often the matter was still further 
prolonged by a vexatious defence being 
set up, as the law permitted a pauper—a 
man who had not a sixpence—to be put 
forward as the defendant. He related an 
instance which was told to him by the late 
lord Guillamore, of a poor man who had 
sib-let a piece of land to a widow, and 
afterwards, finding that she did not fulfil 
the conditions she had undertaken, he gave 
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her notice to quit; but through some in- 
formal technicality, he lost his case. In 
an evil hour he joined a party of White- 
boys, who went to the old woman’s cottage, 
and swore her to quit the land. He was 
afterwards identified ; and as the crime of 
Whiteboyism was at that time very preva- 
lent in that district, he was executed; so 
that in this case—to use Lord Guillamore’s 
expression—the tenant hanged her land- 
lord. The noble Marquess said, he was 
at a loss to understand why, in the case of 
a yearly tenant, there should be any ne- 
cessity for a notice to quit at all, if the 
rent was not paid or the other conditions 
were not fulfilled. Surely the very fact of 
the failure to perform the obligation ought 
to annul the contract. In the Local Courts 
Bill of England, these formalities were 
dispensed with; and he was at a loss to 
understand why this Act was not extended 
to Ireland—why the Irish should be the 
only persons that, besides suffering from 
the inflictions of Providence, should also 
be called upon to endure the inconveniences 
of this state of the law? In the ease of a 
distraint for rent, the distrainer was obliged 
to employ persons to watch the premises 
night and day for a fortnight, otherwise 
he could not be sure of having any property 
to distrain. The noble Marquess then re- 
lated the history of a contest which was 
carried on between the Commissioners for 
some Crown property in Ireland, and fifty- 
two tenants located upon it, which con- 
tinued for nine years altogether; and at 
the end of that time the Crown was obliged 
to rest satisfied with the terms which the 
tenants had offered in the first instance, 
and to leave them unmolested. For he 
wished to impress upon their Lordships, 
that whoever had to deal with the Irish 
must understand this, that if they treated 
the people justly, they would be respected; 
if they were kind to them, they would win 
their attachment; but if they allowed 
themselves to be cajoled, they would be 
sure to be despised. The noble Marquess 
then adverted to the articles which had 
been written on several occasions upon 
Irish landlords in the Times newspaper, 
stating that that journal was most perti- 
nacious and constant, though able, in its 
opposition to that class. He also read an 
extract from Lord John Russell’s speech 
on the 19th of March last, referring to 
the necessity of steps being taken for the 
adoption of a higher and more scientific 
system of agriculture in Ireland, in order 
to meet the changes that were in progress 
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in the social condition of the people of that 
country, and asked how it was possible the 
land could be improved by the landlords, 
unless they were allowed greater facilities 
than they now enjoyed for getting it under 
their own management? He brought for- 
ward his resolution after a great deal of 
experience as an Irish landlord; and his 
object in doing so was, if possible, to bring 
about an improvement in the law, as he 
thought that the law ought to be made for 
the benefit of mankind, instead of mankind 
appearing to exist only for the benefit of 
the law. He would implore Her Majesty’s 
Government to take the subject into their 
serious consideration; and for his part he 
would give them all the assistance in his 
power in bringing about a better state of 
things. If they did so, he could assure 
them that the Irish landlords would be 
found anxious to carry out the other mea- 
sures that were now proposed for Ireland; 
and to meet the wishes of the people of 
this country, by the manner in which they 
would discharge the duties which devolved 
on them as owners of property. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving the adoption 
of his resolution. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he would offer but a very few words in 
reply to the noble Marquess, as he did not 
think he was called upon to follow the 
noble Marquess through the great variety 
of subjects to which he had alluded in con- 
nexion with the state of the law of landlord 
and tenant; seeing that he had no means 
of knowing under what circumstances the 
eases had arisen. The objection which he 
had to the Motion was, that it was an ab- 
«tract Motion, pronouncing a sentence of 
gencral censure on the law as it now ex- 
isted between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
Jand, without distinctly stating what reme- 
dies should be substituted. The question 
would be incidentally raised on many mea- 
sures which would come before their Lord- 
ships from the other House of Parliament; 
and he had only to observe, that in con- 
sidering the question of the rights of the 
landlords, they should not overlook the 
rights of the tenants. A Bill on the sub- 
ject of the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland had been introduced in 
the other House of Parliament; and should 
it come before their Lordships, they would 
have ample opportunity of considering the 
whole state of the law on the subject. As 
to the case to which allusion had been 
made, of land held by the Crown in Ire- 
land, it should not be regarded as a general 
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instance of the state of the country, 4 
most unfounded delusion got into the mind; 
of the tenantry, that the Crown had np 
right to the rents; but in that very sam 
part of the country there were three q 
four other Crown properties administerei 
without the least difficulty, and in which 
the rents were most punctually paid. He 
believed that in Ireland generally, it was 
not much more difficult to collect rents 
than in this country; at least, in parts 
of Ireland he was sure it was not more 
difficult. He would not deny but that 
there might be good grounds for entering 
into a view of the relations between land. 
lord and tenant in Ireland, with a view t 
enact better remedies for the protection of 
the rights both of landlord and tenant; but 
he could not think their Lordships would 
act wisely in laying it down as a principle 
that the present state of the law was de. 
fective, while they were not prepared to 
substitute other measures. He might re. 
mind their Lordships that when a Bill o 
this subject was before their Lordships’ 
Tlouse three years ago, very great difficulty 
was found in dealing with it in the Select 
Committee to which it had been referred, 
He could only say, that any Bill on the 
subject would meet with the greatest at- 
tention both from him and from his noble 
and learned Friends in that House, and 
who were so much better qualified than he 
was to consider the question. In conelu- 
sion, he expressed a hope that the noble 
Marquess would not press his Motion; and 
he should, therefore, beg to move that the 
other Orders of the Day be read. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
after the observations which had fallen 
from the noble Marquess, and the assur- 
ance that the question would be taken into 
consideration by the Government, he should 
not press his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 3, 1847. 


MinuTes.] Pusiic Brits. 1® Seamen's Enlistment; 
Poor Laws Administration; Railways (Ireland, No.2); 
Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland). 

Reported.—Towns Improvement Clauses. 
3° and passed :—Factories. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Shaw, from a great mally 
places, for Alteration of the Church Temporalities (Ire 
land) Act.—From Grocers’ Assistants of Dublin, for the 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Lord George 
Bentinck, from Lynn, and Mr. J. Vivian, from Swanseé, 
for Alteration of the Law of Marriage.—By Mr. Bouverlé, 
from Port Glasgow, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill 
—By Sir H. Fleetwood, from Claughton, in favour of 
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the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. Bouverie, from 
North Berwick, for Alteration of the Law respecting 
Sites for Churches (Scotland).—By Sir H. Fleetwood, 
from Preston, against the Use of Grain in Breweries and 
Distilleries. By Mr. Entwisle, from Liverpool, in favour 
of the Poor and Highway Rates Exemption Bill.—By 
Mr. Deedes, from the Isle of Sheppy, in favour of the 
Agricultural Tenant-Right Bill.—By Lord G, Bentinck, 
from Leeds, for Repeal of the Anatomy Act.—From a 
great many places, for Regulating the Qualification of 
Chemists and Druggists.—By Sir J. Hanmer, from Soli- 
citors of Her Majesty's High Court of Chancery, for 
Inquiry.—By several hon. Members, from a great many 
places, for and against the proposed Plan of Education.— 
By Mr. Hume, from North Berwick, for Alteration of 
the Law of Entails (Scotland).—By Mr. Disraeli, from a 
great many places, for the Ten Hours Factories Bill.— 
By the Chancellor of the Exchequer, from Halifax, 
against the Factories Bill; and from several places, in 
favour of the Health of Towns Bill.—By Sir H, Fleet- 
wood, from Preston, for Alteration of the Health of 
Towns Bill.— By Mr. S. Crawford, from the County of 
Donegal, against the Introduction of a certain Clause into 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Shaw, from 
Clergy of the Diocese of Elphin.—By Colonel Pennant, 
from Llanllechid, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor 
Removal Act.—By Mr. Ord, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for the Supy of Promi Int 'se.—By Mr. 
Escott, from Langport, for the Appointment of a Public 
Prosecutor.—By Mr. Callaghan and other hon. Members, 
from several places, against alloing Railway Companies 
to own Steam Vessels. — By Mr. Bouverie, from Port 
Glasgow, against, and by Mr. Rutherfurd, from the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, in favour of, the Re- 
gistering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill.—By Sir G. Clerk 
and other hon, Members, from several places, against, 
and by Mr. Rutherfurd, from North Berwick, in favour 
of, the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill; and the 
Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. S. Crawford, from the 
Country of Donegal, in favour of the Tenants (Ireland) 
Bill. 





PORTUGAL, 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, that he was 
anxious to put two questions to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office, of 
which he had given him notice some days 
ago. The first question related to a ru- 
mour which had been sanctioned by the 
authority of the Journal des Débats, the 
organ of the French Government. The 
rumour was to the effect that the Govern- 
ments of France, England, and Spain had 
determined to interfere in the affairs of 
Portugal, and that they based their right 
of interference on a treaty which, as many 
of its provisions were not acted upon, must 
beconsidered defunct—the Treaty of the 
Quadruple Alliance. That statement had 
appeared in the Journal des Débats of the 
26th of last month, which contained quo- 
tations from the Spanish papers in ‘sup- 
port of its authenticity. He had looked 
into some of the Spanish papers, and had 
wot found any statements to that effect, 
but he had not been able to look into all of 
them. The Journal des Débats, however, 
of Friday last, had considerably modified 
ts former report. Now, it was right that 
the noble Lord should set the public mind 
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at rest upon so important a matter. The 
second question was this—what was the 
nature and what the extent of interference 
in the affairs of Portugal which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy of the Court of Lisbon had 
been instructed to adopt under the recent 
circumstances of that country ? 

Viscoont PALMERSTON : In answer 
to the first question put to me by the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to state, that in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government the 
present state of things in Portugal is not a 
state of things to which the Treaty of the 
Quadruple Alliance is applicable, for that 
treaty exclusively refers to a dispute as to 
the succession to the Throne, and there is 
now no question of disputed succession in 
Portugal. As to the second question, I 
am persuaded that the House will feel that 
it is not possible for me to answer the ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentlemen in the shape 
in which he has put it. All I can say is, 
that it is the anxious desire of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bring about a pacifi- 
cation — an accommodation between the 
contending parties, and that no effort on 
our part shall be wanting to heal the dif- 
ferences existing in that country. 


THE NAVY. 

Viscount INGESTRE wished to put a 
question to the Secretary to the Admiralty 
relative to the latest programme of works 
of the ships to be proceeded with at the 
different dockyards. He understood that 
all ships to be built in future were to have 
their lines previously approved of by the 
‘“‘Committee of Reference.”’ He had 
heard, however, that on Saturday direc- 
tions arrived at Portsmouth to proceed 
with the Royal Frederick, the Prince of 
Wales, the Sovereign, and several other 
ships, and that the building of certain 
steamers on Mr. Fincham’s lines was 
stopped, whilst steamers on the Surveyor’s 
lines were to be proceeded with. 

Mr. WARD said, that he had not 
the slightest objection to produce the pro- 
gramme. 


FACTORIES BILL. 

Mr. FIELDEN moved the Third Read- 
ing of the Factories Bill. 

Mr. TRELAWNY rose to move, that 
the Bill be read a third time that day six 
months, and in doing so, said that it would 
no doubt be agreeable to the House to hear 
that it was not his intention te make two 
speeches on his present Motion, and on the 
clause of which he had given notice, to 
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limit the operation of the Bill for three 
years. He would not now enter into the 
general discussion, so much as confine his 
observations to the benefits of that clause. 
The present Bill was an experiment. Every 
word used, every argument advanced, 
showed that it was only an experiment. 
Its advocates showed their own want of 
confidence in it. They had no consistent 
definite set of principles upon which they 
could support what was really a penal Act 
against the industry of the country. He 
proposed to relieve them from their dif- 
ficulties by limiting the operation of the 
Act to three years. He had named 


three years, because a shorter period 


might be affected by peculiar and tempo- 
rary seasons of unusual prosperity or de- 
pression. Three years, too, was a good 
period, because in that time the steed 
would know its rider—the people would 
get acquainted with the tax which they 
were about to impose upon them. The 
people themselves would be glad of the li- 
mitation to three years, for they were not 
at all confident of the success of the mea- 
sure, and wanted a given period to ascer- 
tain its effects. The House had showed 
the greatest vacillation upon the measure, 
and having thrown the Bill out two years 
ago, was it decent that the present Parlia- 
ment, as one of its last Acts, should now 
enact for a permanency? If the measure 
were successful—and he was not so bigoted 
as to suppose that it could not be success- 
ful—who would not be willing to continue 
it at the expiration of the allotted time ? If 
the measure were passed as a permanent 
one, he—if a Member of the new Parlia- 
ment—would open the question every year; 
and if he were not a Member of the ensu- 
‘ing Parliament, no doubt other Members 
would be found to maintain a perpetual 
agitation in that House on the subject. 
Would it not be desirable to prevent such 
an agitation, as no doubt they would pre- 
vent it if the Bill were only enacted for 
three years ¢ Besides, so important a mea- 
sure ought not to pass without the support 
of a united Cabinet. The present Go- 
vernment was divided with regard it; and 
this fact was quite sufficient of itself to 
justify the House in refusing to enact a 
permanent Act so deeply affecting the wel- 
fare of the manufacturing interests of the 
country. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving that the Bill be read a third 
time that day six months. 

Mr. GRIMSDITCH supported the Bill. 
Ile had heard no new argument from the 
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hon. Member who had last spoken, whic, 
was sufficient to induce him to Oppose the 
measure, looking at it, as he did, as ame, 
sure calculated tobe productive of very grey 
advantage. It appeared to him, that tp 
hon. Member who had just sat down knéy 
little of the working of the factory systen 
in the north of England; but he had». 
sided in those districts, and he had witness. 
ed the evils to which this Bill would } 
applied. If they considered the immeny 
steam power which was capable of being 
applied to manufactures; and the great 
competition which existed amongst pri. 
ducers, they would see that over-produe. 
tion was often the result of that steam 
power and great competition; and the co. 
sequence of over-production was to é. 
prive, to a certain extent, the labourers 
employment. Such was the effect of over. 
production on the amount of labour, thi 
the hon. Members would find, by a ealev. 
lation of the work performed in the facto. 
ries from 1837 to 1847. that the adult h. 
bourers in those factories had not, on an 
average, worked ten hours a day. The 
effect of the factory labour, as at present 
carried out, was to deteriorate the race o 
persons so employed, and render then 
weak and diminutive. He would vote for 
the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would trespass 
for a short period on the impatience whieh 
the House felt for a decision on a question 
which had been so fully discussed already. 
He was anxious not to give a silent votem 
this question, when it came as it did before 
them for a final decision; and he wouldas 
sure the House that it was no agreeable 
task to him to express an opinion at vat 
ance with the opinions conscientiously et- 
tertained by many of those with whom he 
had been in the habit of co-operating, and 
for whom he had an unfeigned respect, he 
might mention especially the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, and his right 
hon. Friend the Seerctary of State for the 
Home Department. He had carefully con- 
sidered the subject, which was one of very 
great importance; and the most earefal 
consideration had not caused him to change 
the opinion which he had before expressed. 
He looked upon this measure as a perilous 
experiment, which was not calculated to 
produce the results which those who sup- 
ported it anticipated; and he feared that it 
would also prove a disappointment to the 
working classes, for whose benefit the mer 
sure had been introduced. He was afraid, 
that so far from introducing harmony and 
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feeling into the relations of the la- 
hourers and the employers, it would be 
found productive of discord and controversy, | 
and consequently would be productive of 
injury to the manufacturing interests. It 
had been proposed to try the operation of 
the measure for three years; but he (Mr. 
labouchere) did not think it was of a na- 
ture to admit of being tried as an experi- 
ment—he thought it would, if carried into 
efect, work insidiously, and by the time 
the public mind was awakened to its re- 
silts the mischief would be found to be ir- 
reparably done. If the House reflected on 
the manner in which the Bill would work, 
they would find that it was not at once the 
evil would affect the producer. Its first 
effect might be to raise the price of manu- 


stimulus to those employed, and cause ad- 


vas filled up, which it assuredly would be, 
and then our manufacturers would have to 
contend with foreign manufacturers who 
had no such restrictions as to hours of la- 
hour. What was the object of the Bill? 
To render it impossible that our adult po- 
pulation in the factories should be employ- 
ed more than ten hours a day. That was 
not on the face of the Bill, but it was quite 
evident that such would be the effect of the 
measure if carried; and he would do the 
justice to its supporters of saying, they did 
not deny that such would be the effect of 
the Bill. The subject had been frequently 
discussed during the debate, as to whether 
this Bill was a question of principle or 
degree. For his part, he could not regard 
itas aquestion of principle, for he had fre- 
quently sanctioned by his vote an interfe- 
rence with factory labour, when it could be 
done in a safe and liberal manner, and was 
caleulated to confer benefit. The ques- 
tin now before them was of a different 
nature; there was no doubt that the 
manufacturers of America and Germany 
could employ their operatives for twelve 
hours a day; and the House was now to 
tousider the effect of declaring that our 
manufacturing operatives were to work no 
nore than ten hours—a rule which, if ap- 
jlied generally to our manufacturing in- 
‘ustry, he thought could not fail to be pre- 
julical, An hon. Friend of his gave no- 
tte of a Motion some time ago, that he 
vould move that Ireland be exempted from 
'$ operation in case the measure passed 
to a law. Having necessarily given a 
good deal of attention to the condition of 
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the people of Ireland, he must say that he 
thought that there were peculiar arguments 
against the measure as applicable to that 
country. No one could look at the condi- 
tion of the people of Ireland, without sec- 
ing that hours of labour pushed beyond a 
degree that was easily endurable, was not 
the worst evil that could befall a labouring 
population. His attention had been re- 
cently called to the condition of the hand- 
loom weavers in the province of Ulster; 
and this was the account which he had re- 
ceived from a clergyman, of the state of 
things in his own parish :— 

“ This parish is an agricultural parish, contain- 
ing a population of 7,313 souls, five and a half 
miles long by about three broad, a great part of 
the land of which is of a boggy nature. Its po- 
pulation has been hitherto supported by weaving, 
carried on in their own houses. The weaver, at 
present, can only raise, by weaving a web of sixty 
yards, from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., which employs him 
nearly a whole week in preparation, while, at pre- 
sent prices, such wages will not support the mere 
weaver without a family. Even with these wages, 
Iean state it as a fact, having come under my 
own immediate observation, that weavers are sit- 
ting up three nights per week, in order, by any 
means, to provide food for their families. There 
is scarcely a family in the parish, in which there 
is not some one or more members of the family 
sitting up nightly. Ihave seen them, in return- 
ing to my own home, after visiting the sick, at 
two a.M., working as busily as in the day time.” 
Would hon. Gentlemen deny that it would 
be the greatest blessing to this part of the 
country, if a factory mill were established 
there, which would employ the poor peo- 
ple, even if they were obliged to work 
twelve hours a day? Parliament could 
regulate the hours of labour in factories; 
but if by its legislation it drove the poor 
people to work in places where its inter- 
ference would not reach, and where the 
hours of labour could not be regulated, 
they would surely do no act of humanity 
by interfering. Any Gentlemen who had 
looked into the factory reports, would see 
that children who had been shut out of 
the factories, were sent to fustian-cutting 
or pinmaking, and other employments 
much more laborious than working in a 
factory; and there was great danger, lest 
by further interference Parliament might 
increase the evil which it had already ocea- 
sioned. ‘The question came to this: did 
hon. Gentlemen mean to enlarge the sphere 
of interference? He had never received a 
clear answer to that question. There was 
one other point on which he wished to say 
a few words, and that was the question of 
eleven hours as against ten. He was de- 
cidedly opposed to further interference, 
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whether by restricting the time of working | 
to eleven hours or ten; but he could not | 
say that he was equally opposed to the two | 
propositions. He happened to be absent | 
from the House at the time when the ques- | 
tion was put, or he certainly should have | 
voted for eleven hours, instead of ten hours. 
He knew that some Gentlemen voted for 
ten hours instead of eleven hours, under | 
the impression that the experiment would 
sooner fail; but he confessed he thought 
the course sayoured more of passion than | 
of reason. If the experiment must be | 
made, as from the votes to which the 
House had come, he feared it must, he 
should wish it to be made in the mildest | 
manner. 

Mr. STANSFIELD being largely en-| 
gaged in the woollen manufacture, was in } 
a condition to state what the probable | 
effects of the measure would be. The! 
number of persons engaged in factories 
was 650,000, and the wages which they 
earned amounted to 12,000,000/. annually; 
and if the House determined that the fac- 
tory people should only work ten hours 
instead of twelve, 2,000,0002. would be ab- | 
stracted every year from the pockets of the 
factory labourers. He particularly wished 


to impress on the House the dangerous 


character of the measure as affecting the 
small manufacturer. The only way in 
which the manufacturers could make up 
for the loss of manual labour, was by in- 
troducing improvements in machinery; and 
the small capitalist and manufacturer 
would not be able to afford such improve- 
ments. 

Mr. HUME was sorry that so much im- 
patience was shown to decide a question 
of so much importance. The dinner hour 
was not quite come yet, and, therefore, he 
hoped that hon. Members would listen to a 
brief discussion of the question. If he 
considered that this measure would im- | 
prove the condition of the labouring popu- 
lation, he should certainly vote for it; but 
he was satisfied that if carried out, it would 
injure the condition of the working classes. 
He would remind the country Gentlemen, 
that if labourers were thrown out of em- 
ployment, the land must support them. 
Nothing was more delicate to be dealt with 
than money—money could move, but land 
could not. He should support the Amend- 
ment. 
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Bill read a third time. 


Mr. TRELAWNY then moved the ad- 
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|_“ For a Return of all monies paid by Great 


| Britain on account of the interest of the Greek 
Loan up to the 1st day of January, 1847.” 


On a former occasion he had expressed his 
deep regret that he felt it necessary to 


| make any allusion to the influence which 


| 


| France exerted over the affairs of Greece. 
| So far from following the example of Lord 
| Aberdeen and England, with respect to 
| Greece, M. Guizot, on the 12th of Janu- 


ary, 1846, said— 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


“ There are treaties upon which, I will not say 

the interests, but the ideas of France and of Eng- 
land are not the same. Their policy differs. I 
do not wish to say that it is divided. In Greece, 
| for example, at this moment, we have ideas dif- 
| ferent from those of the English Government. I 
regret it; but so it is. Well, we follow our ideas ; 
we give to Greece our counsels ; a support con- 
formable to our ideas.” 
That was what was said last year; but in 
the course of the last week similar language 
| was used in the report of a Committee to 
the Chamber of Deputies, on the subject 
of payment of the interest of the loan for 
Greece :— 

“ As to the attitude to be assumed by France, 
in presence of events which are being accom- 
plished in Greece, it has appeared to your com- 
mitee that it ought not, cannot, be for a moment 
doubtful. Whatever may be the eventualities 
| which futurity reserves for the Greek nation, the 
French nation ought, without ceasing, to watch 
over the preservation of its rights and interests, 
to continue with firmness and perseverance the 
generous mission which it has undertaken. We 
confide willingly in the foresight, the energy, the 
| devotedness of the King’s Government to a cause 
| which has never ceased to be French, and which 
possesses the rare privilege of being placed out of 
| the sphere of and above all parties. We are con- 
| vineed that everything has been done, in a proper 

time and place, which events suggested or prudence 
| permitted ; neither can we doubt the French Cabinet 
| is ready to accomplish all the duties imposed on 
| it by the late events. The only thing which your 
| commission can and will do, is publicly to give a 
| warm and complete approbation of the policy of 
| France as practised in Greece. Your committee 
| expresses its ardent and unanimous desire, that 
this policy may be continued in the same spirit, 
' 
! 
| 








on the same principle, and with equal prudence 
| and resolution. It is by preserving the honour- 
able and disinterested character of our diplomatic 
| action, by concentrating all our skill in the fair- 


dition of a clause, providing that the Act | ness and moderation of our proceedings, and in 


should only be in foree for three yea 
at the suggestion of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, withdrew the clause. 


Bill passed. 


CONDITION OF GREECE, 


Qn the question that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, for the House to go into 


Uommittee of Supply, 
Lorp J. MANNERS rose to move— 


rs; but | serving Greece for her own sake, without any re- 


| gard to personal advantage, that we shall main- 
| tain our legitimate influence in that country. It 
|is thus that France will assure the definitive 
| triumph of that sacred cause on which it has 
| lavished so freely its sympathies, its blood, and its 
| treasure. The committee approves the Greek 
| Loan Bill. It recommends the Government to 


do | show itself prudent and reserved, and expresses 


an opinion that it would not be consistent with 
| the honour of France either to make a demand or 
| to utter a menace, at a moment when a country, 
| in accord with its Sovereign, seconded by a saga- 
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cious and skilful Ministry, responds most worthily 
to the expectations of its real friends.” 

He had endeavoured to show on a former 
occasion with what justice such terms 
could be applied to a Ministry of which M. 
Coletti was the head, and of which M. 
Poniropoulos was the Finance Minister. 
We had the gratification of knowing that, 
since that time, in deference to the opin- 
ions expressed in the Greek Chambers, 
this unworthy Finance Minister had been 
obliged to resign his post, though we were 
told also that France gave its entire confi- 
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vere in her injurious and meddling comy 
of policy, against which he felt bound to 
test. The noble Lord concluded by moj; 
for a return in the terms stated above, 
Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir,] 
to say, in the first place, that I have» 
objection to the production of the papey 
for which the noble Lord has moved; by 
|I will appeal to his courtesy to withdmy 
| his Motion at the present moment, agi 
;might lead to an interference with othe 


| important business ; but, in the counseg 


| the evening, the required papers may 





dence to a Ministry so constituted as that | ordered, Sir, with regard to the genenl 
of M. Coletti. He had only to add, with | view which the noble Lord has taken ¢ 
reference to this point, that it was gene- | the affairs of Greece, I concur with him 
rally understood in Athens that M. Pisca- | almost entirely. The Honse will be awn 


tory, the French Minister, and the French 
Consul, had both thought proper to exercise 
an avowed influence, not only upon indivi- 


that the independence of Greece wy 
| achieved by the interposition of Englan 
| of France, and of Russia; an interpositin 


dual Members of the Greek Chambers, but | which was exercised after a struggle ¢ 
upon the business about to be transacted | five or six years between the Greek natin 
there. He had no wish whatever to cast | and the Turkish Government; an interp. 
the slightest censure on the past diplomacy | sition, too, wrung, I may say, from th 
of this country, or to ask the noble Lord | Government of the day by the feelings 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs to take| the public, not of this country only, but 
the slightest step of hostility either against! of the people of almost every civilized 
the kingdom of Greece or King Otho, He | nation in Europe. Sir, the object of thi 
should leave the matter entirely to the | interposition was to place a nation—w 
noble Lord’s discretion. He rejoiced to | deared to every land by ancient recolle. 


think that the wise and energetic policy | tions—by the achievements of their for 
of our Minister at Athens had received the | fathers, and by the position which in mor 
support of the noble Lord. He did not ask modern times the country occupied—it 
for force or menace; but he did ask the | object was to put that people in a conditin 
House for an expression of opinion as firm | of independence, and thereby of comfor, 
and determined as that to which the French | of happiness, of increasing prosperity, aul 


Chamber of Deputies had come, that Eng- | advancing civilization. For that end it 
land should support her Ministers in what- | was thought by the Powers concerned, thi 
ever part of the world they might be, when | the constitution of a monarchy was more 
they conducted themselves with firmness | favourable to the development of national 
and conscientiousness, and with a due re-| industry and the advancement of nation 
gard to the liberties of the nation in the | prosperity than that of a republic—a fom 


midst of which they exercised their func- 
tions. He asked the House to express an | 
opinion in favour of the independence of | 
that country whose freedom we inaugu- | 
rated, and whose independence we guaran- 
teed. Before he sat down, he must add, 
that M. Guizot, in speaking of the report | 
which was the result of the commission to | 
which he had already referred, expressed 
himself in these remarkable terms in the | 
course of last week : — 

“ The sentiments and the intentions expressed 
in the report of your commission are those which 
the Government of the King has followed, and 
will continue to follow as the rule of its con- 
duct.” 

From this declaration of M. Guizot, it was 
clear that France was determined to perse- 


| of government which would have made the 


supreme power constantly an object d 
struggle and contest between rival p- 
litical parties, supported as they would 'e 
by different foreign Powers. 1 am, hov- 


,ever, obliged to confess that hitherto 


least the benevolent intentions of th 
Three Powers which I have mentionel 
have not been realized—at all events t0 
the extent desired. For it is true, andi 


° °,e “rr 
i true, that the internal condition of Greet 


is far from that which the well-wishers ¢ 
the Greek nation could desire to see. !t 
is, I am afraid, too true that the Goven 
ment now existing in Greece is carried 00 
on a principle of peculation by those et 
ployed under the Crown, and of corti} 
tion practised towards and upon those who 
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ought to be the protectors and the guardians 
of the public interests. It is too true that 
ets of the greatest atrocity are from time 
to time committed by persons in the em- 
ployment of the Government; that torture 
_torture barbarous in its character, and 
applied ina manner which I really would 
not shock the feelings of the House by ex- 
jaining—it is too true that such torture 
is from time to time inflicted upon the un- 
fending inhabitants, for the purpose of 
compelling disclosures either of the places 
of refuge of criminals, or of conscripts who 
have fed from their ranks; and I may, 
indeed, state, that in one instance torture 
yas inflicted upon a person who, being an 
lonian, was therefore, if not a British sub- 
ject, at least under the protection of Bri- 


tain, All this is unfortunately perfectly | 
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Sir, although the British Government, in 
connexion with the Governments of France 
and Russia, guranteed the independence 
of the Greek State, yet I do not hold that 
that guarantee gives to any of the guaran- 
teeing parties any right to interfere in 
the internal administration of the State of 
Greece, beyond the right of requiring that 
the engagements by which Greece binds 
herself to pay the interest of the loan ad- 
vanced to her shall be faithfully observed. 
However we may deplore the general mal- 
administration of Greece, and however 
much we may lament that the Greek 
people, instead of enjoying that prosperity 
which we intended and wished to have 
been their lot when they were erected into 
an independent nation, have fallen into 
the condition in which they now exist— 








tne, Besides, we have it upon the con- | however much we may lament these un- 
fession of the Minister responsible for the | toward circumstances, still it is not for 
matter to which that confession related—I England nor the other two guaranteeing 
mean the late Minister of Finanee—that { Powers to prescribe to the Greek Sove- 
the revenue is embezzled in its progress to | reign who shall be his Ministers, or to the 
the Exchequer; and that it is misapplied | Greek Ministers what shall be the measures 
afterwards in its disbursement and appro- | of their administration. In 1832 a treaty 


piation for the public service. It was 
stated in open Parliament, by the Minister 
of Finance, that whereas a great part of 
the revenue of Greece is derived from con- 
tributions in kind—contributions of grain, 
for instance—that in one district, from 
which, on an average of years, 180,000 
kilos of grain had been paid into the Trea- 


was concluded by which the Three Powers 
undertook to guarantee the interest and a 
sinking fund on the loan of 60 millions of 
frances, to be raised for the service of the 
Greek State. Each of the three contract- 
|ing Powers was to guarantee separately 
one-third of the 60 millions in question. 
The share, therefore, for which we are 





wry, that last year not more than 8,000 ki- | liable, including the interest and one per 
loswere levied. It was confessed, in short, | cent as a sinking fund, is for twenty mil- 
that the sources of the revenue were em-| lions of franes, raised, as I have said, for 
beazled for the profit of the agents em- the service of the State of Greece. But, 
ployed to collect it ; but the excuse was, | in order to provide against the charge of 
that those agents were forced, said the| that interest and that sinking fund being 
Minister of Finance, to promote the in- | unecessarily thrown upon the contracting 
terests of Members of Parliament with | Powers, care was taken, in wording the 
tnstituencies whom they misrepresented. | treaty, to stipulate that the first pur- 
twas proved, also, that documents which | pose to which the revenue should be ap- 
lad been laid before Parliament, as proofs | plied, the first burden to be attended to in 
if the amount of revenue received, had | fact, should be the interest and sinking 
been falsified ; and it was charged, and I ‘fund in question. These were to be paid 
believe admitted, that that falsification | up in the first instance ; and the represen- 
tk place in order to conceal the actual | tatives of the Three Powers at Athens, it 
tmount of revenue received, because it was | was further agrecd, should be charged with 
wid that if the whole amount of revenue | the duty of watching over the due execution 
rilized had been publicly acknowledged, | of this engagement. I lament to say, how- 
twould have been found that a surplus | ever, that this part of the agreement has 
of income over expenditure existed, in spite | been entirely overlooked or absolutely set 
fall embezzlements, and that such surplus | at nought ; and the returns moved for by 
would have been claimed by the Three | the noble Lord will show that between the 
Powers who guaranteed the loan, and the year 1843 and the present time, an amount 
money thus taken out of the country; | little short of 200,000/. has been advanced 
whereas, by the falsification of vouchers, | by this country. Now, if the poverty of 
te sum in question was allowed to remain | the Greek State had been such that it had 
fir the benefit of the Exchequer. Now, ' really no means of paying the interest on 
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its debt, or at all events without such a|to prescribe to the Sovereign of Groog 
pressure as would have rendered all at-| who shall be his Ministers, and to dicta 
tempts at improvement impossible, then I | to the Minister what shall be his measures, 
have no doubt that with the same kind and | With regard to that part of the speech of 
generous feelings which led the people of | the noble Lord which treated of the equ. 
this country to sanction the measures taken | test of foreign influences—which has go 
for the establishment, the maintenance, jon too much in Greece—all I can say's 
and the development of the Greek State, | this, that as far as the English Goven. 
they would have been led to see without | ment is concerned we have no peeulizr 
repining even so large an application of | party, no peculiar preponderating influene: 
the public money, for a purpose in which in Greece. I cannot, indeed, understand 
indeed England had no direct interest, and | the meaning of the terms English, French, 
from which she could expect no direct pro- | and Russian parties in Greece. What poe. 
fit. But if, on the other hand, it should! sible object can either England, or Frane, 
appear that these charges have been unne- | or Russia, have to aim at in Greece? All 
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cessarily thrown upon us—if it should ap- | 
pear that this nation is to be called on to 
pay, as it has been only last year, 46,0001. 


for the mere purpose of enabling a Greek | 
Administration to carry on a system of pe- | 
culation and corruption; if it should appear | 


that we have been thus saddled, unneces- 


sarily saddled, with pecuniary burdens, not | 
for any real interests of Greece, but for | 


the mere object of keeping a certain set of 
men in power; then, Sir, I conceive that it 


does become the duty of those who may be 
charged with the interests of this country to 
make due application to the Greek Govern- | 


ment to pay its own interest on its own 
loan. 
kindly feelings which this House and this 


country must ever entertain towards a na- | 
tion beginning its existence and struggling | 
with many difficulties, would lead them to | 
approve of the conduct of a Government | 
in not pressing for immediate repayment of | 
the whole arrears which I have mentioned; | 


but still I think that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in calling upon the Government of 
Greece to repay the last 


23,0002. due in March last, and to make | 
provision for the future payment of each | 


instalment as each becomes due—I am 
sure, I say, that public opinion in this 
country will come to the decision that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in exercising this dis- 
eretion cannot be charged with showing 
less indulgence than was fairly due to 
friendly feeling for a young and protected 
State. Sir, as I said before, in the justice 
of the other portions of the noble Lord’s 
remarks I generally agree; but I am quite 
sure that he, and those who think with 
him, must feel they referred to matters 
which, however interesting they may be to 
every well-wisher of Greece, and every 
friend of European civilization, are still 
subjects with regard to which the British 
Government would not have sufficient 
ground to stand upon, were it to attempt 


I am sure that the generous and | 


instalment of | 


I can say is, that I can and do assure the 
| Tlouse that if a Minister of Greece—be his 
| name what it may—were to send a blank 
piece of paper with his signature at the 
bottom of it, and say, ‘* Write, write 
above my name any conditions you please, 
| guaranteeing to England any advantages, 
either political, or naval, or military, or 
commercial, which you may wish—do this, 
and my signature is there to vouch for 
their performance and _ realization;”’ this 
would be our only answer—the only av- 
swer which a Minister for Foreign Affairs 
could make—-‘‘ Take back your paper and 
| put it into the fire. We want nothing of 
you, but that you should govern your cow- 
try as we hoped to sce it governed; and as 
we atiempt to govern our own—make tle 
Greek nation happy, prosperous, and con- 
tented. This is all we want—this, anl 
that you will pay the interest on that por- 
tion of your debt which we have guaran 
teed, and for which we are liable.”’ Such 
‘is our feeling upon the subject; and as our 
imaginations have never been able to pie 
ture to themselves any English interest to 
be served by having in Greece a set of 
/men calling themselves the British party,! 
|} am equally at a loss to understand whats 
that great value which it seems is attached 
in France to the maintenance in Greece of 
'an Administration said to represent French 
|interests. I cannot see what French ob- 
|ject is to be accomplished thereby. But 
lif the French Government think it is for 
| the advantage of France, and the French 
| people think it is a triumph to them that a 
Greek Minister should be at the head of 
| what they call a French party, then, all 
lean say is this, that so long as that Mi 
‘nister fulfils his duty, so long as he dis 
|charges those conditions to which 1 have 
alluded, there is not, I believe, any mat 
‘in this country entertaining those feelings 
‘of jealousy towards France which would 
‘lead him to make any effort to disturb our 
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ishbours, in the possession of that to 
which they seem to attach an interest, and 
from which it is impossible to conceive that 
anything prejudicial to us will arise. All 
ye wish is, that peace should be well pre- 
yerved; and considering the part which we 
took in the emancipation of Greece—con- 
sidering the labour and efforts, both by ne- 
gotiation and other means, which succes- 
sive Administrations have exerted for the 
purpose of securing Grecian independence 
and Grecian prosperity—then I think that 
it is natural, and not only natural, but a 
duty, on the part of the Government of 
England, to employ any good offices which 
may be in its power, consistently with a 
due respect for the independence of Greece, 
tomake use of, for the purpose of assisting 
herin the following out of the career which, 
as an independent State, she is destined 
torun. I say, then, as the organ of Her 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion, 


and I can solemnly assure the House, that | 


the only wish of the Government is, that 
Greece should be well governed. We may 
have our opinions as to the capacity of dif- 
ferent statesmen in Greece so to govern 


their country; but be it governed ill, or be | 
‘things, than they had to interfere in the 
;government of Timbuctoo or Tonquin. 


it governed well, however much we may 
lament the one or rejoice over the other, 
we have no intention to dictate. 
that the representations which we have 
made will induce the Government of Greece 
to fulfil the obligations which it has con- 
tracted with England; and we trust also 
that the smaller matters in which persons 
wder British protection may have reasons 
for complaint, will be duly and justly con- 
sidered by the Greek Government. But 
though, as far as friendly advice may go, 
ve shall be ready to give it, our interfe- 
renee must be limited to the accomplish- 
ment of the objects which I have stated; 
and we utterly disclaim having any views 
connected with Greece, for the accomplish- 
ment of which we should wish to create a 
hritish party, separated in its feelings 
fm the party called Greek. And here 


tt me do justice to those distinguished | 
listed now in its freedom, but upon the 


mn in Greece who constitute what is 
tilled the “* British party.”” I say that I 
im quite convinced that the only sense in 
vhih they can be called the “ British 
patty” is this—that they believe that the 
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her honour, who would not repudiate the 
title of ‘‘ British party,’’ and say and prove 
that he was Greek and Greek alone. I 
again say, that I shall be most ready to 
agree to the Motion of the noble Lord, and 
later in the evening to produce the papers 
for which he has moved. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS agreed with the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Palmerston) in 
the opinion that no amount of maladminis- 
tration would justify this country in inter- 
fering in the internal concerns of another; 
and also that, where the right to interfere 
in the case of a given country existed, such 
right could not extend so as to violate the 
independence of the Sovereign in the choice 
of his Ministers. A particular wrong was 
to be redressed, or a particular right to be 


conceded; but the specific means of doing 


either must be left to the internal organs 
of the country. So again, in the pre- 
sent case, whatever the amount of pecula- 
tion might be among the inferiors in the 
Greek Government, or of corruption among 
the superiors, or of torture in the adminis- 
tration of the law, or of tyranny in every 
department, the English Government had 
no more right to interfere because of these 


The right of Engiand to interfere with 
Greece was very different. There were 
three countries with respect to which Eng- 
land had an equitable right to interfere— 
Sardinia, in the case of the Vaudois, Rus- 
sia in the case of Poland, Greece in 
respect to the loan. But these cases 
might be discussed without offence to those 
who were still the allies of England. 
He could not but regret that a tone so 
different from that which was adopted in 
that House had been adopted elsewhere. 
Though we might say that we did not de- 
sire to have a Russian, or a French, or an 
English party in Greece, he could not but 
feel that there was on one side of Europe 
a predominant Power, which now, for nearly 
a century and a half, had been looking 
wistfully on Greece—not Greece as it ex- 


whole Turkish empire. If there was a 
Power against which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary at any time to guard, it was cer- 
tainly not against France or England that 


British Government wishes sincerely and | Greece ought to be watchful; and he should 


honestly to promote the welfare of their | 
‘wuntry; and I am persuaded that there is | 
tt one amongst them who, if we were to | 
sk for anything injurious to his country— | 
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inimical to her interests, or derogatory to | 
} 


have been much better pleased to find the 
power of England united with that of 
France, if it were necessary to have a dis- 
tinct interest between the Three Powers. 
He should like to see the interests of Eng- 


M 
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land and France united as one in protect- 
ing Greece against what might be called 
something like an hereditary desire on the 
part of Russia to possess herself of all the 
region which was now comprehended under 
the term Greece, and to which Russia was 
united by the prevailing bond of religious 
union. But whatever might be the differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of the two re- 
presentative bodies alluded to, he was most 
anxious that nothing should be said or done 
in either Chamber, here or in France, 
which might provoke hostilities between 
the Powers concerned in the affairs of 
Greece. Nor did he dread it. And when 
he said that, he did not mean dreading it, 
as in fear of the result; but that he did not 
dread the occurrence of such an event if 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office would maintain the langaage of firm- 
ness which he had adopted in that House ; 
and if he would be pleased to state that 
England required no interference whatever 
in the affairs of Greece, except such as 
might enable Greece to discharge her bond 
fide obligations to this country. Greece 
had a claim upon us, not from her own 
classical associations, not even for her gal- 
lant and glorious conduct during the war 
of independence, but he ventured to claim 
for her the support, sympathy, and applause 
of Europe, on account of the bloodless re- 
volution which she effected in 1843. Be- 
fore resuming his seat, he would advert in 
a few words to the manner in which Eng- 
land had already interfered, in the person 
of one of her most distinguished diploma- 
tists—he meant Sir Edward Lyons, the 
representative of the Power of England at 
Athens. Already had he interfered, though 
not beyond the bounds of strict duty, but 
in a manner that justified all the applause 
which successive Administrations had felt it 
to be their duty and privilege to bestow 
upon that Minister. He wished, therefore, 
that the noble Lord, and Her Majesty’s 
Minister at the Court of Athens, should 
be encouraged by the opinion of that House 
to pursue the same line of conduct which 
they had hitherto adopted. He believed 
that perseverance in that course would at 
last attain its object and reward, in the 
general improvement of Greece. Of this, 
also, he was sure, that this country would 
deprecate war, or the adoption of any mea- 
sure which would lead to war. A great 
country like this, having no selfish object 
in view, would be sustained completely in 
the course which might be necessary for 
the vindication of its rights. If this course 
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were persevered in, he believed the regu 
would be that Greece would be made 
ble of discharging her debt. That del 
he valued not for its pecuniary amount; by 
he did value its payment as an evideng 
to the world that Greece had at length be. 
come worthy of the care and cost of he 
adoption. Because Greece could not pay 
the debt whilst she was misgoverned, he 
should hail the payment of that debt ss 
the most grateful testimony that could be 
formed of the good government of Greeeg, 
Sm J. HANMER was quite sure tha 
the House and the country would be per. 
fectly satisfied with the noble Lord’s expla. 
nation of the views and conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but he could x 
altogether subscribe to the limitation which 
the noble Lord had put to the interest 
which the House ought to take in the 
affairs of Greece. He understood from 
the speech of the noble Lord, that not only 
had the most horrible tortures been in 
flicted in this constitutional country of 
Greece, but they had been inflicted. upon 
a man who, though not exactly an English 
subject, was under the protection of Eng. 
land. And, therefore, he thought that it 
was not only the payment of the loan or 
the interest of the loan that Parliament 
ought to require, but that it ought also to 
express its hope that the statesmen o 
Greece would be able in a very short time 
to bring the government of that country 
into a state more in accordance with civi- 
ization than that which prevailed there 
I 


10W. 
Dr. BOWRING said, the debate would 
not be without its weight on the good go- 


vernment of Greece. He felt that the m- 
terest of England was intimately associated 
with the liberties of that country. It was 
his fortune, about a quarter of a century 
ago, to be one of those charged to commu- 
nicate to the late Mr. Canning, then Prime 
Minister of England, the state of feeling 
that existed in the Peloponnesus; and he 
ventured to tell that great and illustr- 
ous statesman that the dream which he 
had indulged in when a boy might, perhaps, 
be realized by him as Prime Minister ; and 
it was the good fortune of that great man 
to lay the foundation out of which he a 
ticipated the realization of the indeper 
dence of Greece. The hon. Member then 
adduced some particulars to show that in 
the face of all the misgovernment which 
had afflicted Greece, considerable progress 
had been made in the development of some 
of her resources. No reference was male 
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to Greece when a Sovereign was chosen 
for Greece ; there was no inquiry whether 
the individual who was imposed upon that 
country almost as an absolute despot, was 
valified for that station; and in every re- 
spect that choice was unfortunate. At the 
very outset he made the greatest mistake 
—he had attempted to introduce a barba- 
rian court and barbarian manners, and to 
disconnect himself from the people over 
vhom he had been appointed to reign. 
Were not the Greeks worthy and desirous 
of good government? There never was a 
revolution more honourable to a nation 
than that of 1843; but what was the effect 
ofit? The leader was driven into banish- 
ment, notwithstanding the services which 
he had rendered to his country, and al- 
though he had saved the life of King Otho. 
The modern Greeks had not lost all the 
great qualities of their ancestors. Through 
centuries they still inherited great intel- 
lectual qualities, great desire of improve- 
ment, great eloquence, great powers; and 
he would only ask the House to compare 
Greece and Spain at the present time. In 
Greece there had been and were fierce 
struggles, as fierce and exciting as those 
which had been carried on in Spain; but in 
Greece there had been no effusion of blood 
—and he would venture to say that there 
were no Greeks who did not desire a pacific 
and constitutional Government. It ap- 
peared to him that England did not dis- 
charge her duty if she did not exercise her 
influence to relieve Greece from the thral- 
dom to which she was now subject. He 
tid not mean by violence—it was not by 
Violence that England exerted the most 
powerful or beneficent influence ; but well 
he knew that the word of England was all- 
powerful, and if spoken by the noble Lord 
o this occasion would have the best effect; 
and Greeks would know that the happier 
and the better governed they were, the 
more satisfaction would be felt by the Par- 
liament and people of England. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, that he was 
sure that the statement of the noble Lord 
would give great satisfaction in Greece; 
and he agreed with the noble Lord in say- 
mg that he could not see any legitimate 
interest which France or England could 
ave in obtaining an ascendancy in the 
‘ouncils of Greece—but he was afraid that 
the French were more imaginative. In 
the Chamber of Deputies there were early 
‘Ymptoms of a more lively imagination on 
that subject; and they found that corres- 
ponding effects showed themselvesin Greece. 
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However, the declaration of the noble Lord 
would have the desirable effect of con- 
vincing Europe that England had no de- 
sire except to secure the real stability of 
a Government in Greece, which should not 
be influenced by French interest or English 
interest, but should be devoted exclusively 
to Greek interests, 

Mr. HUME wished to know from the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
he had any objection to state what remon- 
strance he had made against the acts of 
tyranny and oppression to which he had 
referred? Those acts were a disgrace to 
any civilized nation; and it was impossible 
for this country to look on at such a state 
of things without using the strongest pos- 
sible protest against their continuance. 
He understood the noble Lord to say that 
he had not interfered as to the appointment 
of Ministers by Greece. The noble Lord’s 
statement was a complete answer to the 
fears and alarms which existed in France 
on that subject; and he hoped it would have 
the salutary effect of strengthening that 
concert which ought to exist between 
France and England as to the affairs of 
Greece. He should conclude, then, by 
asking what measures the noble Lord had 
taken in order to represent to the Govern- 
ment of Greece the necessity of changing 
the conduct which they had pursued ? 

Viscount PALMERSON: I have al- 
ready stated that, with regard to the finan- 
cial disorders in Greece, the application 
made by our Government to repay the last 
instalment of the loan is in fact a remon- 
strance against the disordered state of the 
finances ; and indeed I may state, what 
perhaps the House will recollect, that last 
year a similar application was made by 
the noble Lord who preceded me in the 
office which I have now the honour to hold. 
With regard to acts of torture, it hap- 
pened, as I stated, that an Ionian was sub- 
jected to treatment which did render it in- 
cumbent on our Government to make re- 
presentations to the Greek Government; 
and that case naturally drew forth the 
opinion which the Government entertained 
as to the prevalence of that system in 
Greece. With regard to that state of 
things, for which, fortunately, we have no 
word in the English language—I mean the 
brigandage, or system of general robbery 
which has prevailed in Greece, cases have 
oceurred in which British subjects were un- 
fortunately the victims; and our representa- 
tions on those cases have also afforded an 
opportunity of drawing the attention of the 
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Greek Government to the lawlessness and 
violence which prevailed in different parts 


of Greece. 

Mr. PHILIP HOWARD thought, that 
France and Eugland being both sponsors 
for the nationality of Greece, might, with- 
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said that the Pavilion at Brighton wast 
sold asa set-off. He found, however, thy 
in this very estimate there was a charge fy 
keeping in repair the Pavilion at Brighton 
and its outbuildings. He hoped that th 
whole of these charges would be thrownm 
the Woods and Forests for the future, y 


out any compromise of opinion on litigated 
questions, unite, cordially unite, in one joint | that the House might distinctly unde. 
protest against the cruelties and acts of | stand the amount of outlay required for the 
torture permitted, if not actually perpe-j royal palaces. He would also recommen 
trated, by the Government of Greece—else | the Government to concentrate the puble 
that debate would be without fruit or prac- | offices in the same buildings, and not alloy 
tical benefit to the cause of humanity and | a large portion of those now in use to k 
civilization. If those two great nations | occupied by the private residences of the 
could at least co-operate in a cause dear to | officers attached to them. The sums cq. 
their interests, it would do more to appease | pended in rent for public bodies whieh 
dissension in Greece than any course | should be provided with public offices ws 
which could be devised; it would demon-| enormous. For example, a house was 
strate to the inhabitants of that distracted | rented for the ecclesiastical commission at 
country a union of purpose, in what vi-|511l.a year. Why should the public be 


tally concerned order and good govern- | taxed with that charge for the accommo. 
| tion of a body with immense funds at their 


disposal, and why should they pay 3,450). 
for the salaries of officers attached toit? 
The public had nothing to do with such 





ment. 
Motion withdrawn. 
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House in Committee of Supply. charges, and ought not to pay them. A» 
The first vote proposed was 117,9891. | other heavy charge was for the temporary 

for the expenses and repairs of various | accommodation of the Railway Committees, 

public buildings, and for the repair of royal | which came to 2,1001. ayear. He also ob- 
palaces and gardens. jected to the public being obliged to pay 

Mr. HUME thought this estimate ought | for the maintenance of the cathedral of 
to be brought before the House in a dif-| Glasgow and for St. Andrew’s in Seot- 

The expense of the dif-|land, and hoped the Government woul 

ferent buildings should be separated, and | pay some attention to his remarks, 

other means afforded of ascertaining what} Viscount MORPETH quite agreed with 
had been done. Looking at the waste of | the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) that the 

money in the buildings of the House of | Housc had a perfect right to know the a 

Commons, he thought there ought to be | propriation of the several sums mentioned in 

some means of checking this class of ex-| respect to palaces; but the fact was, thew 

penses. There ought to be an annual re- | was a difficulty in ascertaining the precise 
port, stating what had been done in each | sum which was required for each palace 
case. | He also agreed with the hon. Member who 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the | had just spoken (Mr. Williams), that it was 

very large sum of 43,0001. in this vote was | a wasteful expenditure of public money that 

proposed to be expended on royal palaces. | so much should be annually consumed ia 

Her Majesty never used one half of those | rents of houses fitted for the accommots. 

palaces which it was proposed by this vote | tion of public departments. He feared 

to keep in repair; and he really thought that ; that that must continue to be so longs 
in times like these, every expense not abso-| the business of the country was of the 
lutely necessary for the comfort and con- | present vast amount, until there weremore 
venience of the Sovereign ought to be dis- | large public buildings to accommodate the 
pensed with. Take, forexample, Hampton | claims made upon it. The Railway Board, 
Court Palace: it was filled with members | for instance, was constituted last year; and 
of some of the richest families in the coun- | the department of the Woods and Forests 
try; and there were some there who, | was called upon to furnish a place for the 
neither through themselves, nor their con- | transaction of their business. They found 
nexions, had the slightest claim on the} it impossible, however, to find a suitable 
people of this country. When the vote | house in the neighbourhood at a rent short 
last year for 20,0007. was taken in order} of 2,100/. For his own part, he woul 
to be laid out on Buckingham Palace, it was | like to see some of our vacant spaces filled 


ferent manner. 
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yp with suitable buildings, so as to enable 
them to accommodate the public depart- 
ments without depending on the present 
recarious and expensive mode. With re- 
spect to Brighton Palace, it had certainly 
een determined last year that it should be 
yo longer an incumbrance to the nation, 
hut that it should be sold and made to 
realize as much as possible. Difficulties 
had, however, arisen as to the title to the 
round on which it stood ; but he assured 
the House that very diligent inquiry was 
being made to bring the matter to a satis- 
factory termination. Then, with regard 
to Hampton Court, he felt sure that if the 
hon. Gentleman reflected on the amount of 
enjoyment derived from the works of art in 
that palace, and the really enjoyable gar- 
dens there, he would not grudge the sum 
required to keep that palace and those gar- 
dens in a sufficient state of repair. 

Mr. HUME wished to know if any steps 
had been taken to ascertain the truth of 
the statement made by the Knights of 
Windsor? Last year he had had occasion 
to call the attention of Government to their 
application. The Dean and Chapter had 


got possession of the funds of the Poor 
Knights, and would neither allow them 
their proper incomes nor keep their houses 


in repair. He knew it was very difficult 
to watch the Church, or to get back from 
them money of which they had once ob- 
tained possession, but he hoped Government 
would attend to this subject. 

Viscoust MORPETH said, the ques- 
tin related to a very intricate subject of 
property, with which any one who valued 
his time or comfort would be rather cau- 
tious in interfering. All the papers rela- 
ting to it had been referred to the law de- 
partment of the Government, and the claim 
made by the knights depended on the ex- 
istenee of a document which had not yet 
been found. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote of 150,0007. for defraying 
the expenses of the works at Buckingham 
Palace, 

Mr. HUME observed, that last year he 
tad made an appeal to the noble Lord on 
thissubject, which like most of his appeals 
vas of little use, or was at least but little 
attended to. They were laying out the 
jubliemoney very improperly. The House 
vould remember that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer undertook that the buildings 
thould not cost more than 300,0000., but 
that afterwards they had been called upon 
pay 750,0002., which the addition of 
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150,0002. would make nearly a million ex- 
pended on this ungainly edifice. Such a 
production was no credit to the Govern- 
ment or to the country, and it would have 
been much better to have selected another 
site for a new building. He was satisfied 
this money would be wasted, and that the 
effect of the alterations would be to make 
the square of the palace so close as to 
render it more unhealthy than before. If 
there had not been plenty of room else- 
where for the residence of the Royal Fa- 
mily, he would not say anything on the 
subject; but he did not see why Her Ma- 
jesty should not put herself to inconveni- 
ence as well as other people, when there 
were other places to go to. He hoped she 
would live long to occupy the new palace, 
but thought she might allow time to Go- 
vernment to erect a building which would 
do them and the country credit. However, 
he clearly saw there was no stopping this 
course, and all he hoped was that the noble 
Lord would take care not to let the House 
in for another 350,0002. He could not 
but mention it, to the honour of Mr. Blore, 
the architect, that he had saved 20,0002. 
in his estimate of the expenditure in the 
actual execution of the works. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he quite 
agreed in the observation of his hon. Friend, 
that it would have been much better to have 
spent so much money on another palace, and 
thought it well founded; but the question 
the Government had to consider last year 
was, whether it would be better to spend 
so much money on Buckingham Palace as 
would be necessary to make it convenient 
for Her Majesty’s residence —eoncerning 
which papers were laid before the House, 
in order that they might judge for them- 
selves—or whether they should begin a 
new palace. Undoubtedly it would have 
been the handsomer plan, as well as that 
most suited to Her Majesty’s convenience, 
to have begun the new palace; but the 
question Her Majesty asked the Govern- 
ment was, would they advise the House to 
ineur such a large expense as 800,000/. 
or 900,0001. for the purpose of building; 
and he thought it would have been hardly 
agreeable to the hon. Members for Mon- 
trose and Coventry if such a proposition had 
been made to them. The result of those 
deliberations among themselves and with 
the Members of the last Government was, 
that they had better not commence a build- 
ing which would involve so large an expen- 
diture. He did not think that the build- 
ings now in progress would. prove so un- 
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healthy or such a deformity as the hon. 
Member seemed to suppose. The plans 
and elevations made by Mr. Blore were 
very handsome, and would make a great 
improvement in the view of the palace now 
presented to the public, as well as afford 
great convenience to Her Majesty and the 
Royal Family. He could not suppose that 
his hon Friend would suggest that Her 
Majesty should not have any residence in 
London, or that the Royal children should 
not be located in the same place with her- 
self. He could hardly propose, for instance, 
that the Queen should live in Buckingham 
Palace, while the Princes remained at Wind- 
sor. Under the circumstances, Govern- 
ment had taken the most economical plan 
in their power, though he quite agreed with 
the hon. Member that it would have been 
more desirable to have had a palace worthy 
of the Sovereign and the nation. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote of 5,500I. to defray the ex- 
pense of erecting a Palm-house in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, 

Dr. BOWRING expressed his sense of 


the great credit which was due to Sir| 


William Hooker for the care he had taken 
to augment the collection, and his efforts 
to popularize the gardens, and admit the 
public to a full participation in the pleasure 
to be derived from them. 
man understood the responsibilities of his 
situation, and discharged his duties in a 
manner that must command the approba- 
tion of Parliament and the public. 

Viscornt MORPETH was happy to re- 
flect that the collection at Kew excelled 
anything of a similar kind in any other part 
of the world. 
prehensiveness, and utility, was owing to 
Sir W. Hooker. 

Mr. HUME agreed entirely in what had 
fallen from previous speakers, and thought 
it due at the same time to say that it was 
much to the credit of the late Mr. Aikin 
that he should have first opened these gar- 
dens to the public. The number of visitors, 
which in 1841 was 9,174, had gone on 
increasing to 11,000, 13,000, 15,000, 
28,000, and last year there were no fewer 
than 46.500. He would recommend that 


the spot belonging to the King of Hanover, | 
including the kitchen garden, should be) 


added to the ground now open to the public, 
and would. suggest to the noble Lord to 
set on foot a negotiation with that Sove- 
reign to induce him to give up the garden. 

Viscount MORPETH observed, that 
the collection left by the late Mr. Clowes, 
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That eminent |’ 


No little of its beauty, com- | 
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with the collection formerly given by thy 
liberality of the Duke of Bedford, made the 
botanical repositories at Kew more complete 
in the department of orchideous plants thap 
any other in the world. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote of 17,709 to defray the er. 
pense of providing temporary accommo. 
tion for the Houses of Parliament, 

Mr. HUME wished to ask if the noble 
Lord could tell him when he might expect 
the accounts called for by the House of the 
expense incurred for any buildings up ig 
the present time; and also the estimate of 
the expenses that still remained. Whe 
such large sums were being voted year after 
year on account of temporary accommods. 
tions, it became a matter of great import. 
ance to know when they were likely to get 
into their new House, and if they were ever 
likely to get into it. When the aceounts 
of which he spoke were prepared, it would 
be his duty to recommend the House to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
reasons why so long a period had been 
spent in finishing a building which should 
have been finished, according to the pledge 
given, two or three yearsago. As matters 
|looked now, he apprehended it would not 
be finished till they had all gone from the 
scene. 

Viscount MORPETH could speak with 
greater confidence of the time when the 
accounts were to be produced than of the 
time at which they were likely to get into 
the new House. The accounts were very 
voluminous and searching, and required 
little time in the preparation, but not s 
| long a time as the hon. Member expected. 
Sir R. INGLIS hoped that he should 
succeed in obtaining the sanction of the 
| Government to the appointment of a Com 

mittee to investigate the cause of the delay 
| in the completion of the new Houses of 
| Parliament. It appeared to him, that u- 
| less the House of Commons took some ac- 
| tive steps in the matter, they would never 
be introduced into the House whieh was 
intended for their reception. They were 
put off from year to year by some fresh 
excuse. It was no exaggeration to say 
that, at that moment the architect was two 
| years behind the time at which he promised 
to have the House finished. [Mr. Hume: 
Five years.] It was necessary for the 
House to interfere to compel the architect 
to get on with his work. The rapidity 
with which other great works were ei 
cuted in London, put to shame the dilatory 
proceedings at the Houses of Parliament. 
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There could be no doubt, that if the per- 
sons engaged in building the Houses had a 

rsonal interest in the expenditure of the 


money, the result would be very different. | 


In consequence of the delay in the comple- 
tin of the building, it had been necessary 
toexpend 200,000/. in providing temporary 
secommodation in connexion with the pre- 
sent Houses of Parliament. 

Dr. BOWRING wished much to know 
by what mysterious influence the Lords 
had succeeded in getting into their apart- 
ment. The noble Lord said he could give 
that House no hopes, though they might 
get the accounts. He could not see that 
the preparations for the new House of 
Commons made any progress whatever 
from year to year; neither roof nor floor 
was there, or anything beyond the bare 
walls, He would ask if the Upper House 
was to be lodged in all its splendour, whilst 
the House of Commons was looking on ? 
Very active influence, it was said, had 
been used on behalf of the Lords, which 
had succeeded in introducing them to their 
most splendid apartment—his hon. Friend 
said gorgeous, and everybody would admit 
that it was so. They could not learn on 
whom the matter depended, and he wished 
to know if there was any prospect of their 
being able to get in soon. 

Mr. GOULBURN thought there was a 
very obvious reason why the other House 
should get into their own apartment first. 
His hon. Friend would recollect that when 
the fire occurred, the House of Lords gave 
wp their own chamber, in order to occupy 
me that was very confined and uncom- 
fortable, in which that House discharged 
their functions very inconveniently during 
the time they occupied it. Whatever 
splendour there might be about their pre- 
sent chamber, no one would deny that it 
was, at least, more comfortable than the 
lst, and he therefore did not think it ex- 
pedient to urge the Government to too 
great hurry. 

Sr DE LACY EVANS remarked that, 
% inquiring as to the delay which had 
taken place with the new House, he was 
told that the architect was employed in 
executing some ten or twelve places in 
diferent parts of the country for noblemen 
and gentlemen. He thought it hardly fair 
that this great work should be suspended 
order to enable their eminent architect 
‘carry on his operations in various parts 
of the country at once. He agreed with 
the hon, Baronet (Sir. R. Inglis) that, 
wless the House interfered, it was quite 
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uncertain whether they would have to wait 
five or ten years longer. 

Loxp J. RUSSELL said, his hon. and 
gallant Friend was mistaken in the ob- 
servations he had made relative to the em- 
ployment of the architect. He believed, 
if it was the wish of that House that.ex- 
traordinary speed should be used in the 
construction of the new building, so that 
the House of Commons might be enabled 
soon to occupy their House, and if they 
were ready to grant the money for that 
purpose, the architect would not have the 
smallest objection to having the work 
finished in the shortest possible time within 
which it could be completed. He was 
very much of the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that the Lords 
naturally wished to get into their House 
as soon as possible, on account of the 
great inconveniences to which they were 
subjected in their former place of meeting. 
He did not feel that there was such great in- 
convenience in the present House of Com- 
mons; on the contrary, he thought it very 
convenient; and though he had no doubt 
that the architect would proceed with the 
building, he did not see any reason for ex- 
traordinary hurry. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next vote proposed was 150,000/. 
for the expense of the works on the new 
Houses of Parliament, beyond what has 
been already provided for by votes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS objected to the enor- 
mous and extravagant expense of 40,0000, 
which had been incurred for the interior 
fitting-up the gaudy room in which the 
Lords sat. Mr. Barry cared nothing for 
the public purse; his only object was to 
glorify himself. He had understood, also, 
that fees were demanded from the public 
for visiting the House. [‘‘ No, no!’’] He 
believed it was so; and if the public were 
called upon to pay at such a rate for the 
building, they ought at least, to be admit- 
ted to see it without the slightest charge. 

Mr. PROTHEROE thought Mr. Barry 
did not deserve the treatment he had re- 
ceived from the hon. Member for Coventry 
(Mr. Williams). Mr. Barry had only car- 
ried out in the best manner the design ap- 
proved by the parties in whose hands was 
placed the selection. He (Mr. Protheroe) 
thought it an unfortunate selection, and 
the style adopted the most inconvenient 
for the purpose, at the same time that it 
was the most expensive. He thought no 
one who looked at the range of magni- 
ficent fretwork which the exterior exhibited 
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could doubt its expensive character; and 
for himself, notwithstanding its beauty, he 
should have preferred something more 
simple—something in the Italian style. 
He believed, however, that the present 
style was in accordance with the taste of 
the nation, and that no objection would be 
made to the expense. Mr. Barry had had 
no other object, he was quite sure, than that 
of carrying out the views of those who had 
adopted his designs. 

Mr. HUME said, Mr. Barry pledged 
himself to keep within the original estimate 
of 750,0001.; but the first plan had been 
‘departed from, and for this he blamed the 
ditferent heads of the department of Woods 
and Forests, who had the controlling 
power; one of the Chief Commissioners 
signed some of the altered plans, under the 
belief that they were the original designs. 
None of these officers seemed to have been 
able to exercise any power over the archi- 
tect; and the whole must be considered the 
exclusive work of Mr. Barry. It was not 
the expense he (Mr. Hume) lamented so 
much as the failure of the building to se- 
cure the objects for which it was intended. 
It would be a failure internally and ex- 
ternally. There was only one part of it 
where the sun could enter from June to 
December, the south-west, and there an 
immense tower was to be built, as if for the 
purpose of keeping the sun out; the House 
would never be either dry or comfortable. 
He wished to know in whose hands the 
warming and ventilation were placed. The 
Committee was called on to vote 42,0001. 
on account; he must ask if Mr. Barry and 
Dr. Reid had agreed as to the plans? The 
noble Lord only hoped they might agree; 
but were the public to be kept at bay in 
this manner? It appeared to him that 
Mr. Barry had treated the heads of the 
Woods and Forests like a parcel of chil- 
dren; none of them had dared say nay to 
him. It was time to change this system; 
and he advised the noble Lord to take 
some steps to have the matter settled. He 
understood that Dr. Reid’s plans had been 
altered; if that was the case, whose plan 
had been taken ? 

Viscount MORPETH said, the original 
estimate of Mr. Barry was understood to 
refer only to the carcase of the building, 
not to the interior. He must also state that 
the department of Woods and Forests had 
never been invested by the House with any 
discretion or judgment as to the works; it 
had only the power of checking the ac- 
counts. With respect to the dispute be- 
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tween Mr. Barry and Dr. Reid, shortly 
after he came into office he perceived tha 
if left to themselves they were not likel 
to come to any satisfactory mode of pry. 
ceeding; he had therefore desired Dr, Reid 
to make out his plans in detail; they had 
just been completed, and were now sub. 
mitted to Mr. Barry, and he hoped he 
would be able to carry them into effec 
without further dispute. He thought it 
an unfortunate arrangement to have origi. 
nally given a concurrent authority to two 
persons, and he had done his best to ob. 
viate the inconvenience of it. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT thought the delay 
arose, in a great measure, from the highly 
ornamented style of the building; if con. 
sistently with its character this excess of 
ornament could be avoided in the rest of 
the fabric, a large part of the public would 
be better satisfied. He thought the style 
adopted, the Perpendicular Gothic, the 
worst that could have been fixed on. The 
Old English style would have been prefer. 
able; but if the former must be continued 
throughout the building, he hoped the ar. 
chitect, in finishing the House of Com. 
mons, would dispense with that enormous 
quantity of painting and gilding that disf. 
gured the House of Lords. 

Viscount MORPETH must observe, 
that as the House of Lords was the place of 
meeting of the Three Estates of the Realm, 
it had been decorated with more splendour 
than it was intended to employ in the 
House of Commons; that would be fitted 
up in a much plainer style; he believed 
gilding would be abstained from altogether; 
and, in short, the decorations would be 
such as to suit better with their simpler 
and severer taste. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote 1,140,000J. on account of 
constructing harbours of refuge, 

Mr. FITZROY begged to call the at 
tention of the House to a subject of the 
greatest importance, namely, the defence- 
less state of the south coast of England; in 
proof of which he need scarcely do more 
than refer the House to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Admiralty, by whom it was fully ad- 
mitted. There were two points, however, 
to which he would beg the attention of the 
House: firstly, the immense amount of 
property and large numbers of inhabitants 
in towns and villages on the sea shore now 
exposed to danger from invasion by 4 fo- 
reign foe and from the inclemency of the 
weather; and, secondly, that Newhaven 
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ms the best and most available point at 
whieh protection could be given, and that 
oo at a smaller cost than at any other 

int, In reference to the first statement, 
it appeared, contrasting the houses and in- 
habitants on the coast in 1841, when the 
st returns were made, with what they 
were in 1811, that in both respects the 
inerease had been fourfold at least. New- 
haven had many peculiar advantages, both 
43 a harbour of refuge, and as a point at 
which a war steamer might be stationed. 
Great loss of time would also be saved to 
the mercantile navy, and great loss of 
property avoided, as there was no place on 
the coast at which to put in, either to es- 
ape danger from bad weather or an ene- 
ny. The roads might be deepened and 
kept clear at a very small expense, so as 
toadmit large vessels. It was easy to be 
sen in working up the Channel, having 
near it, as a guide, a remarkable and well- 
known headland; and it was a place from 
vhence there was an admirable look-out to 
vaward. It had been said, by the highest 
possible authority, that the greatest dan- 
ger from an enemy might be apprehended 
from the peculiar fitness of this very coast 
for the landing of cavalry and artillery, the 
open country around supplying forage for 
the horses. Newhaven was, moreover, but 
thirty-six hours march from London; and 
therefore on that account ought to be 
placed ina state of defence. Being now 
but a journey of an hour and a half by rail 
fom the metropolis, it was also an ad- 
nirable depét for coal for the war-steamers, 
the supply inland being so quick and cer- 
tain, In reference to the cost, he stated 
that the debt on the harbour had been re- 
dueed from 13,8007. to 4,9001.; and that 
vhen they had discharged this private ob- 
ligation they were willing to place the sur- 
plus at the disposal of Government. Se- 
veral high authorities had recommended 
Newhaven as a harbour of refuge; and 
twas now better than ever in consequence 
if the improvements projected, and in 
curse of execution by the railway com- 
pany. He therefore did not think he was 
wking too much, if he asked the appro- 
nation of a small sum to be applied to 
the deepening of the harbour, so as to ad- 
ut war-steamers. The opinion of Captain 
Washington, Mr. Walker, Sir John Ren- 
ue, and the other gentlemen of great 
ientifie attainments who had examined 
theharbour, had borne witness to its value 
‘a harbour of refuge. The reports of 
the Commissioners who had been appoint- 
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ed on two different occasions, unanimously 
agreed that the harbour of Newhaven was 
the most important on the south coast. 
The expense, according to the estimate of 
Mr. Walker, would not exceed 150,0001., 
to be extended over a period of three years. 
He did not call upon them at this moment 
to vote any large sum; but he considered 
that a grant of 40,0001. at present would 
recognise the principle, and at the same 
time go far towards the establishment of 
not only a harbour of safety, but a harbour 
of defence also at Newhaven. While press- 
ing upon them the necessity and expe- 
diency of expending a sum for a purpose 
not hitherto authorized by Parliament, he 
could not lose sight of the more powerful 
argument, that the expense entailed upon 
us by a war would far exceed any sum 
which we could expend upon such a pur- 
pose. He would not propose a vote for 
the purpose in the regular way, but he 
hoped the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would not lose sight of the 
suggestion; and that if he were not pre- 
pared at this moment to adopt the sugges- 
tion, he would at least give a promise to 
consider the matter next Session, and thus 
assert the principle of protecting the pro- 
perty along our coast, and defending our 
shores from foreign invasion. 

Mr. H. CURTEIS was not disposed to 
withhold from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Lewes (Captain Fitzroy) the credit 
to which he was justly entitled for advo- 
cating so ably the claims of Newhaven 
harbour to a Government grant; but, al- 
though he had paid great attention to his 
speech, he had not heard a single word 
said about the desirability of voting a sum 
of public money to improve the harbour of 
Rye, in which he (Mr. Curteis) was in- 
terested. He did not wish to be understood 
as opposing any grant of the public money 
towards improving the harbour of New- 
haven, but merely wished to direct the at- 
tention of the Government to the case of 
Rye harbour, which was well worthy of 
notice. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was true that the Govern- 
ment had thought it their duty to improve 
the defences of the coast of this country; 
but it must be remembered that the Com- 
missioners, in their report, spoke of Dover 
as being the most important to be attended 
to; and Seaforth came after that, and before 
Newhaven. It would be better to act upon 
that report, and take the harbours in some 
sort of order, than to adopt the suggestion 
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of any hon. Member as to a particular har- 
bour; for if they did not, they would have 
other hon. Members rising up, and each 
advocating the necessity of making a grant 
to any harbour with which he might hap- 
pen to be connected. 

Dr. BOWRING begged to inquire whe- 
ther, among the various and multitudinous 
subjects which claimed the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, his atten- 
tion had been directed to the harbour of 
Douglas ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that many representations 
had been made to him as to the necessity 
of fortifying the harbours along the coast, 
in case of the possibility—he would not 
say the probability—of invasion by a fo- 
reign enemy; but that the impression was, 
that the south coast was the most im- 
portant. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 


RAILWAYS, PIERS, AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND). 
Report of Resolutions on the Railways, 
Piers, and Harbours (Ireland) brought up. 


Mr. HUME stated, that after the de- 
cided opinion which the House had ex- 
pressed upon a previous night on this sub- 
ject, it was not his intention to offer any 
further opposition. He would simply con 
tent himself by entering his protest against 
Government undertaking a portion only of 
a large plan at a time, when they could 
not command the necessary funds to meet 
the demands upon them, and when money 
was not to be had under rates of interest 
varying from five to ten per cent. 

Mr. HUDSON expressed the great 
pleasure which he felt that the House had 
agreed to those resolutions, and only re- 
gretted that the Government aid now pro- 
posed to be given was confined to three 
railways. He did not attribute the pre- 
sent depressed state of the money market 
to railways, but to the restrictions under 
which the commercial and financial world 
laboured, in consequence of the financial 
measures of the late Government. In his 
opinion, Government grants of this descrip- 
tion were eminently calculated to promote 
the prosperity of the country; and he hoped 
the Government would watch the effects of 
the present grant, in order, at a future time, 
to follow it by others of a more general 
and comprehensive nature. If they were 
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not prepared to adopt the measure whig 
had lately been brought under their oq, 
sideration, in all its integrity, he hoped 
they would propose an amelioration of j 
which would have the effect of encouraging 
railways and public works. He also hoped, 
that if the financial measures of late Yean 
were found to be too stringent and emby. 
rassing upon the commercial classes, thy 
the Government would take measures 4 
relax them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS hoped, that instey 
of following the advice of the hon. Gent. 
men opposite, Her Majesty’s Governmey 
would carefully avoid granting any mony 
for such a purpose, when the best comme. 
cial bills could not be discounted for les 
than eight or ten per cent. 

Resolutions agreed to. 
brought in. 


Bills to 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION, 

Sin G. GREY: I rise to move, pursuant 
to notice, for leave to bring in a Bill 
Amend the Administration of the Laws for 
the Relief of the Poor in England. 1d 
not propose to effect by this Bill any alter 
ation in the general provisions of the laws 
now in force relating to the relief of the 
poor; I intend to confine myself to propos 
ing a change in the mode of administer 
ing that law, and to effect that which, 
I trust, will be a considerable improve. 
ment in the constititution of the body 
by which those laws have hitherto been 
administered, and to whom was confided 
the task of carrying them into effect. Th 
House will remember that, in the year 
1842, when the Poor Law Commission 
was about to expire, an Act was passe 
for the purpose of renewing it—that that 
Act continued the Commission for fire 
years from 1842, and to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament. The 
Commission, therefore, if Parliament should 
not interfere, would expire in 1848, At 
the beginning of the present Session my 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Tres 
sury informed the House that the admis- 
istration of the laws relating to the relie 
of the poor had occupied the very carefi 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
during the preceding recess; and he thea 
stated what were the opinions which the 
Government had formed on this subject, 
and he shortly described the outline of the 
measure which he thought it would be the 
duty of the Government to introduce fr 
the purpose of effecting the change which 
it appeared expedient to make in the 
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wutse of the present Session of Parlia- 
nent, My noble Friend stated that it was 
the intention of the Government, after a 
full consideration of the question, not to 

a continuation of the existing Poor 
jaw Commission, but in the course of the 
resent Session to propose a measure 
yhich should involve an extensive change 
in the constitution of the body by which 
the Poor Laws were hereafter to be ad- 
ministered; and in accordance with that 
datement I now rise to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill, with a view to accom- 
lish the object which my noble Friend 
stated to the House the Government then 
had in contemplation. We felt it to be 
our duty carefully to investigate the whole 
subject—to look back not only to the 
evidence obtained antecedently to the year 
1834, but to the experience which we had 
been able since that time to acquire in the 
working of the law and the mode of its 
administration. The reasons for the es- 
tablishment of some central authority which 
existed in 1834 still remain in full force. 
We feel now as the Government then did, 
that the influence of a general superin- 
tending authority cannot be safely dis- 
pensed with. Without some such authority 
we feel that the administration of the Poor 
law cannot be efficiently carried out. I 
believe that no one would wish to see the 
dd administration of the Poor Law re- 
stored. I do not believe that there exists 
inthe mind of the public a desire that we 
should recur to the old system of local 
administration, unchecked and uncontrolled 
byany central authority. It is quite evi- 
dent that no Act of Parliament would be 
suficient to dispense altogether with such 
am authority. An Act of Parliament could 
contain fixed and permanent rules which 
should be applicable to every district 
throughout the country; but they must in 
that case be carried into effect in a uniform 
ad unvarying manner. You may in an 
Act of Parliament lay down general prin- 
tiples, but you cannot take into account 
ery varying circumstance which may 
fom time to time arise in different dis- 
triets, or even in the same district of the 
‘ountry. For this purpose, there must be 
ome discretionary power created. We 
have felt that we ought to maintain the 
principle of the administration of the Poor 
law established in the year 1834, which 
vas that of combining local administration 
vith a general superintending and central 
thority. But though that principle was 
teeognised, the question for us to consider 
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was in what manner the central authority 
invested with discretionary power, could 
most advantageously be composed. In the 
year 1834, when an extensive change was 
made in the law, it was thought that the 
persons who were to be invested with the 
discretionary powers to be exercised by a 
central authority ought not to form any 
part of the Executive Government; that 
they should remain free from that popular 
influence which must necessarily operate in 
a greater or less degree upon all public 
men—upon all who take part in carrying 
on the government of the country. It was 
at that time thought better, also, that no 
political changes should be allowed to af- 
fect those who were to be entrusted with 
these powers. Upon these grounds, the 
Poor Law Commission was separated from 
the Executive Government; and doubtless 
there was at the time much to be urged in 
favour of such an arrangement; but we 
must consider ‘it now in the light of experi- 
ence. Looking to the results of that ar- 
rangement, and appealing to that experi- 
ence by which alone it can be tried, I think 
I may assert that it has not been as suc- 
cessful as was anticipated. The responsi- 
bility of the Poor Law Commissioners to 
Parliament was indirect and imperfect. 
The power they exercised was free from 
that check which is imposed upon those 
public functionaries who are obliged to listen 
in this House to charges made against 
them, either by Members of Parliament, or 
suggested by other parties; and, on the 
other hand, they were not enabled to ex- 
plain their official conduct in this House— 
they were not enabled to answer their ac- 
cusers face to face, and their vindication 
has been for this reason necessarily in- 
complete. They have laboured under a 
manifest disadvantage in this respect. 
When complaints as to any of the ordinary 
departments of the Government are made, 
the representative of that department is 
familiar with the details of the subject to 
which the complaint relates: he has fol- 
lowed them, step by step; he knows the 
correspondence relating to it, and remem- 
bers the reasons which led to the course 
that has been pursued; and, therefore, he 
is able to state fully the grounds of his 
vindication, and to offer, if not a satisfae- 
tory, at least a full and complete ex- 
planation of the conduct of the depart- 
ment which he represents. But, under 
the existing Poor Law Commission, what 
really happens? Complaints are made, 
and questions asked of the Home Secre- 
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tary respecting some matter connect- 
ed with the administration of the Poor 
Law. The Home Secretary is expected 
to give an answer; and his first answer 
almost necessarily is, that he is entirely 
ignorant of the matter, but that he will 
inquire into the facts of the case, and 
come down on a future day and give 
a reply: and, consequently, either by 
personal conversation, or written com- 
munication, he obtains an explanation 
from the Commissioners; but still with- 
out a knowledge of all the circumstances 
which led to the act in question; and in 
this state he is expected to give full infor- 
mation to the House on the subject. This, 
unquestionably, leads to great inconveni- 
ence; and the administration of the law 
has been, to a certain degree, prejudiced 
by it. The principle, therefore, of the 
Bill which I have to propose is in ac- 
cordance with what fell from my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
at the beginning of the Session, namely, 
that there shall be a general superintend- 
ing authority immediately responsible to 
Parliament. My general proposition is, 
that the existing powers shall be transfer- 
red to a new Board, which in its constitu- 
tion will be similar to the Board of Control. 
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The chief Member of the Board will be 
called the President, and he will be re- 
sponsible for the ordinary administration of 
the law. But associated with the President 
of the Board there will be certain Members 
of the Cabinet, ea-oficto members of the 
Board, namely, the President of the Council, 
the Lord Privy Seal, one of the Secretaries 
of State, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. There will also be two Secretaries 
to the Board, and it is proposed that the 
President and one of the Secretaries shall 
be allowed to have seats in Parliament. I 
do not say that they both shall have seats 
in the House; but it is essential that the 





Board shall be directly represented in 
this House either by the President or Se- | 
eretary. As I said before, the powers of | 
the Poor Law Commissioners will be trans- | 
ferred to this new Board, which will be- | 
come responsible for the administration | 
of the law. Now, with respect to making | 
general rules, the present practice is, that | 
before a general rule of the Poor Law/ 
Commissioners takes effect, it is submitted | 
to the Seeretary of State for the Home| 
Department for forty days; and if he, | 
within that time, does not disallow it, it 
has the force of law, subject, however, to | 
disallowance by the Queen in Council, and | 
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subject to be taken by certiorari befon 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. When thy 
noble Lord at the head of the Governmey, 
brought this subject forward at the cop. 
mencement of the Session, he pro 

that general rules should not take effeg 
until sanctioned by the Queen in Coungi; 
but on further consideration, it was though, 
that making the general rules by Ordey 
in Council was open to objection. It js 
proposed by this Bill that no general mk 
shall be made unless under the signature 
of three Members of the Board. The 
power will also exist that a general ml 
may be disallowed by an Order in Com. 
cil; and it will also be subject to legal in. 
vestigation when brought by certiorari be. 
fore the Court of Queen’s Bench. (ther 
rules and orders must be signed by try 
Members of the Board, or by the President 
and Secretary. At present, the Poor Lar 
Commissioners are required to prepare 
an annual report, to be laid before Par. 
liament. The new Board will have to pre- 
sent a similar report each year; but itis 
not intended that it shall continue tobe 
addressed, as at present, to the Secretary 
of State, but to the Crown, when dire. 
tions will be given that it shall be laid 
before Parliament. It is intended that 
a certain number of inspectors shall be ap. 
pointed to perform the duties of the assist 
ant commissioners. I do not wish to enter 
into any details on this occasion; but! 
must advert to the possibility of a better 
arrangement than that by which the assist 
ant commissioners are confined to a par 
ticular district, and have a great extent 0 
unions under their care. It has bee 
found by experience, and it was the opit- 
ion of the Committee which sat on the At- 
dover inquiry, that the existing arrange 
ment, which confines the number of assist 
ant commissioners to nine, is defective. 
Originally, the Treasury had a power 0 
sanctioning an increase of the number 
but under the Act of 1842 that power 
was dispensed with, and the number is 
absolutely limited. This has been foul 
to be a great impediment to the working 
the law, and we propose to extend the 
limitation of inspectors from nine to tweltt. 
With regard to the duration of this Bil, 
as it must be considered, in a ‘certain de 
gree, to be experimental, we propose that 
the new Board shall only last for five year 
and it will therefore be necessary, at the 
expiration of that time, to bring the lw 
under the consideration of Parliament. ! 
have now stated the general outline of thi 
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Rill, and the reasons why we have proposed / 
it; and I have endeavoured to avoid all 
topics that may lead to inconvenient dis- 
qussion. The Bill will be now presented 
to the House; it will be printed, and I 
ropose that the second reading shall take | 
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men, in making them travel to the board 
the distance he had described. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to take this mat- 
ter into his consideration, for if the right 
hon. Baronet allowed the law to remain as 
at present, there would be the same extent 
of opposition to the law, and nothing but 
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place this day fortnight, which will be the | 
frst open day, when there will be ample | an alteration would allay it. There was 
time for its discussion. another question which he wished to ask. 

Mz. FERRAND said, it was not then | Did the right hon. Gentleman intend that 
his intention fully to discuss this Bill, and, | the present district auditors should remain? 
indeed, he was too much indebted to the | The auditors were more cruel, more tyran- 
resent Government for carrying the Ten | nical, and more insulting to the poor-law 
Hours Bill, to say much upon this mea-| guardians in the country, than were the 
sure at present ; but the right hon. Gen- | Poor Law Commissioners themselves. He 
tleman must excuse him, if he asked two | would ask the right hon. Baronet whether 
or three questions. In the first place, the | he would object before the second reading 
House and the country would require a|of this Bill, to lay on the Table of the 


distinct. pledge, that any of the present 
Poor Law Commissioners should not be 
appointed to the new Board; and if it were 
the intention of the Government to appoint 
them to that high office, or to any office what- 
ever, some hon. Member would be found 
tomake a distinctive Motion to the House 





to decide whether, after the exposure 
which took place before the Andover Com- | 
mittee, any one of those persons was ¢a- | 
pable of discharging the arduous duties of | 
sich an appointment. He would also like 
toknow, whether the present: unions were 
toremain of the size they now were? If 
the right hon. Gentleman so intended, he 
could not be aware of the fact, that many 
pormen had ten, and twenty, and thirty, 
and some nearly forty miles to travel, to 
ask relief from the poor-law guardians; 
and when the poor men complained of the 
hardship, what was the reply given by the 
Commissioners at Somerset House? Why, 
that they might go to the poor-law guar- 
dian of the parish in which they resided; 
but it might happen, and did happen, that 
many of the guardians, during the year for 
which they were appointed, never went 
near the board. In that case, there was 
0 one to whom the poor men could apply, 
but to the relieving officer. They had, 
therefore, to apply to a man who was per- 
feetly indifferent to the wants of the suffer- 
ig poor, and who might happen to have 
vn elected, not from his character, or 
tom his competence to fill the office, but 
eause he had offered to fill the office for 
‘less sum of money than any one else in 
the parish, If he had any ill-feeling 
‘gainst the poor men, instead of pleading 
their eause before the board, he might 





iver mention it; and there was conse: | 
quently the hardship towards the poor | 
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House the correspondence between the dif- 
ferent boards of guardians, and the Poor 
Law Commissioners, with respect to the 
auditors ? for if he would consent to lay it 
on the Table, it would expose to the House 
such disgraceful conduct on the part of the 
auditors, that it would be impossible that 
they could remain. He would mention one 
circumstance which had come under his 
own observation respecting these persons. 
In the union in which he resided, the se- 
lect vestry had given directions to the con- 
stable, in case he found at night a poor 
person starving or destitute, and without a 
lodging, that he should provide food and 
lodging. The district auditor, however, 
had -issued an order to prevent the reliev- 
ing officer or constable giving such relief 
to poor persons who were found starving 
in the night. THe had obtained an order 
of that House to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, directing them to furnish this dis- 
allowing order. These Commissioners had 
made 2 return to the House, in which the 
auditor distinctly stated that he had never 
given such an order. He went down to 
the place he alluded to, a few days after- 
wards, and he questioned the constable 
and relieving officer on the subject, when 
they produced the book in which the dis- 
allowing order was entered by the auditor 
himself. This auditor then, had had the 
audacity to make a false return to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and which they 
had furnished to the House. On the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, he would pro- 
duce the document in question. Again, 
he wished to know whether the law was 
to be enforced with all that hardship and 
cruelty which characterized it at present. 
If such were the intention of the Govern- 
ment, at once he would tell them, that if 
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they persisted in such a course, they would 
have to contend with an agitation through- 
out the country, greater than that which 
had brought the Ten Hours Bill to a suc- 
eessful issue. He rejoiced to find that 
Her Majesty in Council was not to be 
ealled upon to sign the Orders in Council 
for enforcing the Poor Law. He had heard 
such an announcement from the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government with very 
great pain; and he now rejoiced to find 
that our gracious Sovereign and mother 
of the British people, was not to take a 
direct part in making harsh rules for en- 
forcing this law. He wished also to know 
whether the poor, oppressed by the ad- 
ministration of this law, were to have the 
power of presenting addresses to the Crown 
on the subject. The men who adminis- 
tered this law had been placed above the 
law by Parliament, for their orders had 
the same power as Acts of Parliament. 
The poor ought to be governed by the law 
of the land, and no order of the Commis- 
sioners should have force which had not 
been previously sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature. He did not understand, as to whe- 
ther or not the three Cabinet Ministers 
who were to draw up the general rules, 
were to have the same powers as the Poor 
Law Commissioners now had. [Sir G. 
Grey: The general rules, when sanction- 
ed, would have the same power and effect 
as at present.] He proceeded to say, that 
the new Poor Law gave the Commissioners 
the power to make rules, having the effect 
of an Act of Parliament; but it was now 
proposed that this power should be trans- 
ferred to three Cabinet Ministers. Could 
anything be more monstrous than that 
these Cabinet Ministers should have the 
power to make laws for the administration 
of the relief of the poor? If such a pro- 
position was persisted in, the right hon. 
Baronet must not imagine that he would 
rest in a bed of roses. The strongest op- 
position throughout the country from all 
political parties, would be excited against 
such a proposal. Of all political parties 
in that House, or in the country, none 
were so unpopular as the Whigs. That 
three Whig Cabinet Ministers should be 
allowed to make laws for the poor, 
was one of the most preposterous no- 
tions ever proposed. If they endeavoured 
to do so, they would excite against them 
the whole of the working population of the 
country. He should not say more on that 
occasion beyond assuring the right hon. 
Gentleman that he would give him his most 
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determined opposition in all the futy, 
stages of the Bill. 

Mr. W. MILES rose chiefly to thant 
the right hon. Baronet for having jnty, 
duced this Bill. He believed after what haj 
taken place within some months past, ith 
become imperatively necessary to reney 
the Poor Law Commission. When th 
new Poor Law was first enacted, it perhaps 
was advisable that the Commissioney 
should not have seats in Parliament; by 
since then great changes had taken plage 
That measure was now practically in Ope. 
ration throughout the country, and the 
difficulties of introducing it had therefor 
been surmounted. He had listened with 
great attention to his hon. Friend who hal 
just sat down. He could not understani 
why they should get rid of district auditors 
merely because one of that class would 
not allow the constable of a parish to gir 
relief to any vagrant he chose to bestow it 
on. According to the law of England 
parish constable had any such power. Ge. 
nerally speaking, he believed that the av. 
ditors had acted admirably, although they 
had not been very exte:sively tried. The 
hon. Gentleman would find that the select 
vestry of which he was a member, had 
right to make such an order as that which 
he had mentioned. As regarded the pm. 
posed alterations, he was delighted that 
the onus of carrying out the law was not to 
be any longer thrown upon the magistraey 
of the country. The system had hitherto 
been objectionable in that point, for the 
differences between various districts wer 
such, that although in some the law might 
be carried out to its strictest letter, it could 
not be in others. He was, therefore, glai 
that the right hon. Baronet had given 4 
promise that the law was to be, as it were, 
flexible, and that the Poor Law Commis 
sioners were to endeavour to suit the Ad 
ministration of it to the requirements of 
the several localities. But with regard to 
the inspectors or assistant Poor Law Con- 
missioners, he would earnestly recommen! 
the right hon. Baronet not to put al 
number to which they were to be limited 
in the Bill. He thought it would be better 
to let the number be placed under the ¢ot- 
trol of the Council. It would be utterly it 
possible to carry out the provisions of the 
Bill properly without a perfect supervisil; 
and he would therefore suggest that the 
Council should have the appointment 
such a number of inspectors as they sho 
find necessary; and the number employ 
could be mentioned in the annual repo 
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qhich was to be submitted to Parliament. 
He thought that the provisions of the Act 
only required that the Government should 
erty them out fairly, and at the same time 
humanely, to make them everything that 
the country could desire. 

Sm WALTER JAMES thought that 
the principle that one of the new Board 
should have a seat in the House of Com- 
mons would be very agreeable to the coun- 
try. It had frequently been the case dur- 
ing those discussions that of late years had 
taken place in the House, when the right 
hon, Baronet the Member for Dorchester 
wed to be called upon to answer questions 
relative to the conduct of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, that one of those Commis- 
simers generally sat in the gallery, and a 
constant communication and interchange 
of messages used to be kept up between 
the Ministerial bench and the gallery, to 
enable the right hon. Baronet to reply upon 
all the points that chanced to be raised. 
Now that they were going to make a change 
in the law, however, he thought it would 
bevery hard to visit with punishment those 
Poor Law Commissioners. They were 
honourable men; who, whatever might be 
their faults, had done their best, and carried 
out the provisions of the Act according to 
He trusted 
that the Government would follow the 
course of a truly paternal one, and adopt a 
wise system of centralization. He was 
glad the number of inspectors was about 
to be increased; and he agreed with the 
hon, Member for Somersetshire in think- 
ing that the number ought to be kept open. 
There was another important question re- 
garding the poor, to which he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would give 
his attention during the recess—it was in 
fet the great question of the day—the 
lw of settlement. 

Mx. HUME was glad the right hon. 
Baronet had at length had the opportunity 
fintroducing this Bill; but he was not sa- 
tisfled that the Government had taken the 
best course. Hitherto they had had a 
Board of Poor Law Commissioners, which 
vas virtually only one man. The business 
vas in fact allowed to be conducted by one 
iividual, and that individual without hav- 
ing any responsibility thrown upon him; 
ind he was not sure that the new Cabinet 
Minister to be provided by this Bill would 
tlieve them from that difficulty. He was 
nelined to think that Her Majesty’s Min- 
“ters would do better to adopt a local in- 
‘ection, The different boards had adopt- 


the best of their judgment. 
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ed different systems, although the original 
intention of the new Poor Law had been 
to establish a general system of manage- 
ment. But with regard to the question of 
responsibility, he was disposed to think that 
there should be one responsible Member of 
the Board to answer for its acts—the Se- 
eretary at any rate. He would hold him 
responsible; and they might believe him 
that the more they brought responsibility 
to bear upon some quarter or another, the 
better. The hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, had spoken of wisdom in legis- 
lating and of the adoption of ‘a wise 
system; but hitherto they seemed to have 
been going on without wisdom of any kind. 
They might be right in changing the law; 
but he thought that the complaints hitherto 
made had arisen in consequence of the 
mismanagement of it; and in substituting 
another Board for the present, the right 
hon. Gentleman should not place the busi- 
ness in any of the same hands. He did 
not know any of the gentlemen who com- 
posed the present Board except one. He 
had at any rate nothing to say against 
them, except knowing the manner in which 
they had managed their business, and what 
the public thought of them; and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not place 
any of them upon the new Board. If he 
did so, he would do at the very commence- 
ment of the new system more harm than 
could be easily undone again. He began 
to have great doubts indeed of all boards. 
He wanted to see more responsibility 
thrown upon some one; and for the impor- 
tant situation of Secretary he hoped the 
noble Lord would look out for some talented 
individual who would make an able Secre- 
tary—one who would suit the situation, not 
merely one whom the situation would suit. 

Mr. HENLEY must say that he did 
not agree with what had been said in fa- 
vour of the right hon. Gentleman’s propo- 
sition, because he was in hopes that if any 
change was to take place in the Poor Law 
Commission, that change would at least 
have included, as far as possible, all those 
general rules which long experience had 
proved to be good. He was quite certain 
that if there was any one thing with which 
the great body of the people of this coun- 
try were particularly dissatisfied, it was 
the constitution of a Board possessing the 
enormous powers of the present Poor Law 
Commissioners. He felt great doubts as to 
the propriety of appointing a Board, the 
whole of the members of which were to 
be composed of the Members of the exist- 
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ing Government, with the exception of one 
—whom they intended to call the Presi- 
dent of the Board—because the inevitable 
consequence of such a step must be that 
every question which came on in that 
House, in which such Commissioners were 
concerned, would become a Government 
question ; and therefore any man who had 
any grievance or complaint to prefer in the 
House against them, would have to con- 
tend against the whole weight of the Go- 
vernment. In fact, the Government would 
feel that they were vitally interested in the 
decision, and that a censure upon the Com- 
missioners implied a censure upon the Go- 
vernment. He could not see how things 
could be otherwise under the proposed 
scheme. An hon. Member had said that 
there really were no Government questions. 
Now that might be a very convenient mode 
of doing things, and all questions might 
be considered open; but he apprehended 
that any question which involved the con- 
duct of the President of the Board and 
the Cabinet Ministers in the Board, would 
undoubtedly be taken up by the existing 
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Government, and dealt with as a question 
in which the whole of the Cabinet was 
concerned. 
the country the Bill would be looked upon 


as the old system proposed under a new 


face. He did not believe that the present 
Bill would afford one tittle more of secu- 
rity than the present system. The great 
fault of the present system was, not that 
the supervision was not sufficient, but that 
it was not central. The great thing want- 
ed was responsibility. As the law at pre- 
sent stood, there was no responsibility any- 
where. It was in consequence of that 
want of responsibility that the country was 
disgusted by the shameful proceedings 
which took place at Bridgewater, Andover, 
&c. Under the present system, the Com- 
missioners and guardians of the poor were 
enabled to escape from condemnation by 
means of the facilities which it afforded 
for shifting the responsibility from each 
other’s shoulders; and he was afraid that 
they were about to continue that system by 














this Bill. That system was a bad one. 
They could never get men to look fairly | 
and dispassionately at measures which they | 
themselves had framed. Now, with regard 
to the control of prisoners, they did not 
leave them to be governed by the Board 
of Commissioners. There were Acts of | 
Parliament containing the general outline | 
of discipline which it was in the power of | 
the Chief Secretary of State to fill up | 
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with such details as he might deem Proper 
And why was not some such course mp, 
posed with reference to the poor? Ay, 
ther fault in his opinion besides thy 
non-responsibility in the proposed sysieq, 
was, that they did not propose to gin, 
negative power to the Commissioner 
though they propused to give them ¢ 
power of refusing relief, yet they did ny, 
on the other hand, propose to enable they 
to order relief in cases which they might 
deem as demanding it. He therefore |g. 
ed upon this Bill as a one-sided piece of 
legislation against the poor. The rily 
which the Commissioners had drawn yp 
three or four years ago, he considered tj 
be good, humane, and practicable; and jp 
much regretted that it was not the inte. 
tion of the Government to embody themin 
this Bill. He would, of course, reservet) 
himself the right of stating any furthe 
objections which he might have to th 
measure in its future stages. He had 
thrown out, temperately he hoped, thos 
evils which he had seen in the workings 
of the present law. le was one of those 
who only wished for a good supervision of 
the poor; he cared not who it was that 


He was sure that throughout | supervised the poor, so long as the rights 


of the poor and the ratepayer were equally 
protected. 

Lorp H. VANE thought the same rule 
should not be applied in exactly the same 
manner to different parts of the country, 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last mos 
be aware how necessary it was, from the 
different circumstances of various parts of 
the country, that distinct regulations should 
be established for those different localities; 
and he did not see how that could be ob- 
tained except by vesting, in some superit- 
tending authority, a large discretion. He 
conceived that it would be inexpedient t 
propose any alteration, at the present mo 
ment, with respect to unions, until an alter- 
ation with respect to settlement was intro 
duced; but he felt it would be inappropn- 
ate to enter further at that time into the 
subject. It could not be objected that 
this measure would have the effect of d 
viding the responsibility between different 
members of the Board, so that the respol- 
sibility would be evaded. The respon 
bility would rest on the head of the depart 
ment; and so far from the responsibility 
being frustrated, as stated by the hon. 
Member for Montrose, it would be attained 
by the measure before the House. 

Mr. BANKES said, the question the 
House had to decide was, whether the pa 
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ticular control which the Government pro- | thing would be to reduce the present size 
ed was the best. He did not think it | of the unions. 

was. He concurred with the hon. Mem-; Lorp J. RUSSELL: The first point to 
ler for Montrose in his objections against be considered with regard to this Bill was, 
hoards. The experience of the working of ; whether it was necessary to have a central 
a board with regard to this very law, had | board for the administration of the law re- 
heen extremely unfortunate. He saw no | lating to the poor of this country. Un- 
advantage or expediency in separating the | doubtedly by far the most conveniert course 
consideration of this branch of home policy | to the Government would be to have the 
fom the Home Office; and if another | law in all points, with reference to the 
Home Secretary had been added, charged | poor, wholly administered by the local au- 
with the care and responsibility of the ad- | thorities, which would, of necessity, re- 
ministration of the poor law, it would be more | lieve the Government from all blame for 
atisfactory, he thought, than having a sepa- | any abuse that might occur in its adminis- 
rate board. It sometimes happened that} tration. That would so far resemble the 
iferent departments of the Government | old state of the law; for whatever com- 
held different opinions on some subjects; and plaint of abuse, or of hardship suffered by 
if the Home Secretary were of one opinion, | any person under the old poor-law system, 
and the President of the Board of another, lwas made, no person ever thought of 
vhat advantage would the public have from | bringing any charge against the particular 
these two conflicting jurisdictions? It} Government of the day for any such abuse 
vould have been better if there had been | or hardship, But, on considering this sub- 
oe Under Secretary and one superior Se- | ject, I think most people will come to the 
eretary, both in Parliament, and who would | opinion, that if at the time of the introduc- 
have acted together. He did not accuse | tion of the New Poor Law, in 1834, the 
the Government of a wish to create patron- | administration of that law was so difficult 
age by this measure, although the public | that it was impossible by any one plan to 
night feel some jealousy on the subject. | bring the whole country to adopt a uniform 
It would be seen that there was a new | system; so at the present time, after thir- 
creation of officers, a new President and aj teen or fourteen years’ experience in the 
uew Vice-President; and if they sowed the | administration of that law, there still exists 
gem of this new patronage, although they | so great a diversity of circumstances to 
night not avail themselves of it, some suc-| which that law is to be applied, that it 
ceeding Government would be sure to take | would not be prudent, safe, or advisable, 
advantage of the patronage placed in their | to attempt to bring every part of the coun- 
hinds. He repeated, there was a disad-| try under one general set of rules. It is 
vantage in separating two branches of so-| for that reason, therefore, that Her Ma 
tial poliey which ought to be under one | jesty’s Government have thought—and 1 
lead, and in creating a separate board for | doubt not the majority of the House will 
the purpose. The House had tried a board | think—that it is necessary to have some 
separate from the Government already, | central authority which can apply rules to 
ad ithad failed. It had been said there 


particular places, relax them in particular 
vould be great difficulty in securing a seat | instances, and, in short, make the rules 
forthe hon. Gentleman who might be Se- 


act with thet elastic power which should 
retary of the new Board, What would be! be found necessary in the administration of 
te consequence? The President of the 


this particular law. My hon. Friend the 
Board would have a seat in the Mouse of | Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) says, 
‘** There ought to be responsibility; but re- 
sponsibility is not to be found in this plan.” 
So the hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) says, ‘* Above all, let us have re- 
sponsibility;’’ and the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has taken the same 
ground, and finds fault with our plan be- 
cause it does not give responsibility. Now, 
upon that subject my opinion is, that the 
noble Lord the Member for Durham (Lord 
II. Vane) has taken by far a more correct 
view of the plan proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty's Government. What we propose is, 


N 


lords; and the Board might have no re- 
presentative in that House, for the Secre- 
tary of State for Home Affairs would not 
wits representative. He submitted to the 
‘overnment whether it was not worth their 
‘consideration whether they would not 
jlaee this new power under the authorized 
eknowledged head of that office to which 
the Poor Law naturally belonged. He quite 
‘greed with the hon. Member for Ponte- 
‘act, that the poor-law unions were now 
aeonveniently large. Whatever might be 
“ne with the law of settlement, the first 
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not the formation of a board for the pur-| of his time to the superintendence of the 
pose of giving an independent and separate | working of the Factory Bill, and anothe 
opinion as to the law relating to the poor, | portion of his time to the regulation o 
but what we propose is, that there should | the dietary of a workhouse; and if youre. 
be some one person appointed who should | quire other portions of his time to be oegy. 
have the same authority with regard to the | pied by the details of other Bills whieh 
general administration of the Poor Law | have been passed within the last few years, 
which the President of the Board of Con-| you must necessarily thereby diminish his 
trol has with regard to the affairs of India, | power to give attention to those great ob. 
and which the President of the Board of | jects which are, by virtue of his office, 
Trade has with regard to trade. We have | solely committed to his care. The duties 
thought that some Member of the Govern-| which have sprung up from the alterations 
ment should be informed with respect to | which the law has comparatively of recent 
the main points concerning the administra- | date undergone, and which have devolved 
tion of the Poor Law—whether to be called | upen the Secretary of State for the Home 
a Secretary of State or an Under Secre-' Department, do not properly belong t 
tary is a point which the House may here- | that great officer. I think one advantage 
after consider in Committee; but we are of | that will be gained by this Bill is, that in. 
opinion that some Member of the Govern-| stead of the Home Secretary being more 
ment should, as the head of the Board to! involved by it in the administration of the 
be appointed under this Bill, be made re- | Poor Law, he will be more separated from 
sponsible—as he will be mainly and chiefly ; it. He will, of course, be officially ae. 
answerable, to Parliament for anything | quainted with what is going on, but he 
that takes place under the administration | will not be obliged to attend to the reguls 
of the law relating to the poor. The hon. | tions or details of the measure. The great 
Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes) says, | advantage, however, which I think will be 
‘‘ Why not give this power to the Secre- derived from the present plan, is that whieh 
tary of State for the Home Department, | has been stated by my right hon. Friend, 
or to the Under Secretary ?’’ I entirely | and which I adverted to at the commence. 
differ from that proposition. I have long | ment of the Session, namely, that you vil 
considered this point, and having had much | have a person directly responsible in his 
experience as to the duties appertaining to | place in Parliament for all that may be 
the Home Office, and having observed what | done under it. You will have a perso 
has gone on in that office since I left it, | charged with all the measures that may be 
my opinion is, that by far too many mat-| introduced, and with all the rules which 
ters of detail are placed in the hands of} may be adopted under this new law; ani, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- | moreover, whenever any complaint shall be 
partment. What are the Secretaries of|made or any investigation be instituted, 
State? They are great officers, to whom | either in this House or in the other Howe 
great functions are confided, and great in-| of Parliament, you will have a perso 
terests entrusted. The Home Secretary | ready to explain and defend the adminis 
of State is a person who is responsible for | tration of the law, or who at least will be 
the peace of the country, and for the | able to place it before either House in such 
due administration of the criminal law | a manner as shall admit of an accurate 
of the country, so far as the prerogative we | ar to be formed of it, as to whether 
the Crown is concerned, as advised by| the party complained of has acted rightly 
the Administration of the day. I think or not. It has been objected to the ap 
that a great officer of that kind ought to! pointment of this officer, that it will, m 
have his mind exclusively occupied with| some degree, constitute the office & po 
these great functions, and that it is a duty | litical one. I admit it. The administt- 
sufficiently onerous to engage his undivided | tion of the law under this plan will nece* 
attention. He ought to be ready, when-| sarily assume a political character, 80 fat 
ever any great danger threatens the peace | as the appointment of the chief officers 1s 
of the country, to give his mind promptly | concerned. That is undoubtedly a misfor- 
to the consideration of the subject, and to| tune; but it is one which cannot be avoid 
be always ready to act as his responsibility | ed, because, as the chief appointment wil 
for the internal security and peace of the | be held by a person having a seat this 
country would require him todo. But if} House, there will necessarily be a political 
you impose upon him other duties; if you| bearing upon all questions connected W 

tell him that he must devote one portion | his office. The hon, Member for Knares- 
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borough has asked the Government whe- 
ther they intend to exclnde altogether those 

rsons who hold office under the present 
law from holding any office under the new 
law? I beg leave not to give any pledge 
upon that subject. I think the Govern- 
ment ought to retain to themselves the 

wer of choosing those persons whom 
they may consider to be best qualified to 
administer the law, and most likely to ob- 
tain the public confidence. It is a great 
responsibility that devolves on the Govern- 
ment to make that choice. I recollect 
when the Poor Law Amendment Bill was 
first passed, that this very subject was 
made matter of serious deliberation in the 
Cabinet. I think the Government would 
be wrong to say that they would not ap- 
point this or that person. They ought to 
reserve to themselves the right of exer- 
cising their own discretion in all cases of 
appointments to office under this law. 
With regard to the other questions that 
have been referred to, such as the size of 
the unions, and so on, they can be better 
discussed in Committee, when the details 
are brought particularly before the House, 
on the responsibility of the Government, 
than at the present moment, when the 
Motion simply is for leave to bring in the 
Bill. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, although he 
could not consider that the proposal of the 
night hon. Gentleman was perfect, yet he 
vas willing to admit that it was a great 
improvement upon the present system. 
With reference to some observations made 
of the interference of this Bill with the 
parochial system, he thought that that in- 
terference had proceeded so far in conse- 
quence of the ministrations of the Church 
being set aside; and he was satisfied the 
joor would be better attended to by the 
Church than by any other system. He 
admitted that the present might be an im- 
provement on the former system; but he 
felt the original viee was retained—that 
the poor were not dealt with by the three 
states of the realm, but by a subordinate 
department. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to ask 
vhether the President and Secretary of the 
new Board, both of whom were to be eli- 
gible for seats in that House, were to be 
removed from their situations when the 
Yovernment went out of office? It ap- 
peared to him, that, if this were to be the 
‘ase, it would, in a great degree, impair 
the independence of those officers, and 
Would, at the same time, invest them with 
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a political character, which, he thought, 
was most undesirable. 

Sir G. GREY replied, that the only 
provision in the Bill on this subject was, 
that the officers to whom the hon. Gentle- 
man referred should hold their offices dur- 
ing pleasure. 

Mr. FERRAND observed, that, as the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had distinctly 
declined to state whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to appoint any of the 
present Poor Law Commissioners Members 
of the Board to be constituted under thsi Bill, 
he begged to give notice, that on a future 
day he would move a distinct resolution 
that the present Poor Law Commissioners 
were ineligible to hold office under the new 
Board, and that he would ground that re- 
solution on the report of the Andover Com- 
mittee. 

Leave given. 
a first time. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o'clock. 


Bill brought in and read 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 4, 1847. 


Minutes.] Pusric Britis. 1* Factories; Threatening 
Letters, &c. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Sutton and other places, 
in favour of the Government Plan of Education.— From 
Dublin, against the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—From 
Members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for the Abolition of Smithfield Market.—From 
Langfield and Stansfield, for Limiting the Hours of La- 
bour of all Females and Minors to Ten Hours.—From 
Guardians of the Callan and Kilmallock Unions, against 
any Clause being inserted in the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill which would throw the Responsibility of Supporting 
the Poor on the Occupying Tenant.—From Guardians of 
the Stepney Union, for the Adoption of the English Poor 
Law in Ireland. —From Parochial Officers of several 
places in England and Wales, that Boards of Guardians 
may be Empowered to grant Superannuaticn Allowances 
to Poor Law Officers. 


THE NAVY. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE said that, 
seeing the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
his place, he would ask him whether it 
was his intention in the course of the en- 
suing summer to collect a squadron for the 
purposes of exercise and evolution ? 

The Eart of AUCKLAND said, he was 
deeply sensible of the advantage of our 
ships being occasionally brought together 
in large bodies in squadrons for the pur- 
poses of exercise and combined move- 
ments, not only to instruct the seamen, 
but to instruct the officers in tactics and na- 
val evolutions; and he was glad to be able 
to inform the noble Earl that a squadron 
would be assembled for that purpose in the 
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Channel in the course of the summer. 
One reason why it could not be assembled 
earlier was, that a great number of steam- | 
ers were employed in the conveyance of | 
food, and it would not be advisable to ex- 
ercise a squadron without a large portion 
of steamers, or having fully as many as the 
men of war. He hoped, however, that by | 
the end of July, the squadron would be | 
ready for sea, even though the squadron | 
in the Mediterranean should remain as it | 
was, though he hoped it would not. 
The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, | 
that the noble Earl had expressed an opin- | 
ion in favour of a squadron of evolution, | 
and he had also expressed the hope that 
we should have a squadron in the Channel | 
and another in the Mediterranean under 
Sir William Parker; but then he said that | 
whether we were to havea squadron in the | 
Mediterranean must depend on the release 
of our ships from Lisbon and Athens, 
where they were at present employed for | 
political objects. THe had no doubt that | 
the noble Earl regretted this destination of | 
our ships, forced as it was upon him by the 
superior authority of the Foreign Office. 
He (the Earl of Ellenborough) regretted 
that the object of calling together a large 





squadron, on board of which our officers 
could learn the art of war, should be aban- | 
doned for such objects as those which our 
fleet was now prosecuting at Lisbon and | 


Athens. Had any good been done by Sir | 
William Parker at Lisbon? Had the ap- 

pearance of our squadron there produced 

the least advantage? Had they not, on | 
the contrary, every reason to suppose that | 
the presence of that squadron in the har- 

bour of Lisbon had postponed the settle- 

ment of Portuguese affairs, by inducing the 

Government of Portugal to entertain the 

opinion that they could still postpone that 

settlement with safety to themselves? It | 
was said that we were justified in interfe- 
ring for the protection of the person of a 
foreign Sovereign. He thought that was 
a principle as to which there existed very 
great question; and he should, with great 
hesitation, admit that principle into the | 
law of nations; because it could only be 
applied in the case of weak States, and 
not of strong States, and only where the 
foreign Sovereign was in a maritime town; 
for to interfere to protect a foreign Sove- 
reign by means of an army would be out 
of the question. If a foreign Sovereign 
placed himself at the head of a revolution, 
was it to be said that he was to be free 
from all perils? Were we not giving pro- 
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tection, not only to the person of the §). 
vereign, but also to the persons of tha 
Sovereign’s Ministers? If we did g0, yp 
acted partially, for those who were engaged 
on one side, were secured against personal 
danger, whilst those engaged on the othe 
side were exposed to every person 
risk. He regretted that acts of cruelty 
had been committed by the Portuguese 
Government on officers taken on the fel 
of battle. In fact, we had not succeeded, 
as far as he could ascertain, in any advice 
which we had hitherto offered to the Po. 
tuguese Government. The principle of 
such an interference was open to great ob- 
jection. That interference employed one. 
third of our line of battle ships. As to the 
use of another third, they were sent to 
Athens. We had there three line-of-battle 
ships. That was what was called a de. 


|monstration; but there was a demonstra. 


tion also on the other side, and France had 
there an equal if not a greater number of 
ships. Were those ships to be confined to 
a demonstration? Or were there any ot 
ders sent out for them to act ? If so, were 


| they sure that there were not orders sent 
/on the other side ? 


And they would not 
be in hands to which he would willing. 


| ly trust so serious a question as that of 


peace or war. He wished he could be » 
sanguine as the noble Earl; he wished he 
could look to the early release of the two 
parts of our naval force, and their formation 


| into one, under Sir W. Parker, for practice 


in the Mediterranean. He must say that 
this distribution of our naval force was 
open toa grave question, and to himself 
personally a subject of great anxiety. Ile 
wished that he could look to the early re 
lease of those two portions of our naval 
force. Ile most deeply regretted the pre- 
sent distribution of our ships. The smaller 
our force, the more necessary it was to 
He felt most deeply the 
present position of our Navy, because he 
knew that it did not give us that security 
which our naval foree ought to be enabled 
to impart. He repeated, the smaller t 
was the more concentrated it ought to be, 
and that every means ought to be taken to 
make it as perfect and efficient as possible. 

The Marovess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that if the noble Earl had made a Motion 
corresponding with the great and important 
considerations involved in his specch, he 
should have been ready to meet it; but 
that speech had been ‘made _ineidentally 
with reference to some remarks on the 


‘distribution of our naval forces that had 
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fallen from the noble Earl who was at the 
head of that service; and he (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) was sure that the noble 
Earl opposite would feel, on reflection, that 
the observations he had made involved the 
most important considerations, and the 
largest question of the foreign policy of 
this country, with the principles of our in- 
terference with the affairs of other coun- 
tries, and various principles of the law of 
nations. He would not follow the noble 
Earl, at that time, into so large an in- 
quiry, nor into the system with respect to 
interference which he had laid down, but 
would confine himself to considerations 
arising out of the question put by the no- 
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England. 


{interference of our force had been free 
| from partiality, and he believed it had been 
conducted on the soundest principles of 
justice and impartiality. Our efforts up 
to the present moment had not been com- 
pletely successful; but he hoped they 
shortly would be so, and he should be pre- 
pared, when this subject was ripe for dis- 
cussion, to show that our ships had been 
ordered to their positions, not on the prin- 
ciple of a partial interference, still less on 
the principle, which he condemned as 
strongly as the noble Earl, of interfering 
for the purpose of sanctioning acts of 
eruelty; but that what had taken place 
there had taken place with reference to 


ble Earl. He should say that there was! the interests of this country, and for the 
rye the greatest advantage arising from the | pacification of a country to which we were 
rattle assembling for exercise of the naval force bound by national interests as well as by 
nem of this country, and even considerable ad. special treaties; and he could assure the 
ie vantage to be derived from that partial noble Earl that the effect of the presence 
ahead exercise of it which, from time to time, it of Sir W. Parker in the bay of Lisbon, 
veal night be the duty of the Board of Admi- | with the force at his command, jhad been 
he rilty to require to take place; but he | to inspire our merchants with a feeling of 
ane thought that if there were any advantage | security for their lives and property, and 
a to be derived from that exercise, it arose the whole country with respect for the ap- 
nm from the power it gave to the Board of| plication of the British army to objects 
yam Admiralty to carry to any part of the beneficial to that country as well as to the 
“a world that naval force for application to | security of our own merchants. As to the 
aa? the protection of British interests wherever noble Earl s observations how far treaties 
nis they might be in danger. The protection | could be binding on us to maintain the in- 
re of the lives and property of Englishmen violability of the persons of foreign Sove- 
ties ought to be the primary object of the ap-| reigns, that was a question which it would 
in lication of the foree of Great Britain; obviously be most inconvenient and impro- 
ties and the object of Her Majesty’s Govern- | per for him (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
that ment, in the management of the naval force | to enter upon; but he must say that no 
iis of this country, had been to see that in no | person was less disposed than he was to 
meer part of the world in which broils and quar- | any unnecessary interference with other 
Te res were taking place amongst different | States; but he did consider that in the 
ans uations, which involyed British interests, | present state of Europe Her Majesty’s 
aal should those British interests be found | Government were bound to watch over 
pre without adequate protection; and they had | what was taking place, and to assert the 
aie done that in this case, not by keeping the | rights and interests of this country. When 
is to squadron cruising in the Channel, but by | the noble Earl made a special Motion, he 
7 the stationing it in such a position as gave the | should be ready to enter into the whole 
he means of affording adequate protection to | subject. 
sits British interests. But the noble Earl said| Lorp BROUGHAM asked whether M. 
‘bled these forees had been applied to other ob- | Deitz, the King of Portugal’s preceptor, 
er it jects than this—objects which he was pre- | had left the Tagus or not? 
» be, pared to condemn. Now, when the time! The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
en to tame for explaining to the House the ob- | no hesitation in giving his noble and learn- 
‘ble jects which these forces had been called on | ed Friend the information, that M. Deitz 
said, ‘carry out, in any respect, beyond that | had left the Tagus; and, if he had any satis- 
ntion object which all must admit Her Majesty’s | faction in knowing it, he might say further, 
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Government were bound to keep in view— 
he meant the protection of British inter- 
ests—then would be the time for him to 


that M. Deitz was now in this country. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


tally nter on that question. Lorp WHARNCLIFFE, after some 
the that object to which the noble Earl more | prefatory remarks which were totally in- 
had particularly alluded, he would say that the | audible, put the following question, of which 


With reference to } 
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he had given notice: ‘‘ Whether there have 
been any applications to the Bank of Eng- 
land by the Government for advances from 
the former beyond the usual amount re- 
quired upon deficiency bills for the current 
public service, during the latter half of the 
year 1846, and down to the present period; 
and if so, whether there would be any ob- 
jection to producing the correspondence or 
communications connected therewith ?”’ 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
in the first place he had to state that, far 
from complaining of the question having 
been put, he thought that at the present 
moment it was a natural and fit question 
to ask. With respect to the question it- 
self, he could say distinctly that beyond 
the mere formal and constant correspon- 
dence on the subjects usually discussed 
between the Bank and the Government, 
and which formed part of the usual ma- 
chinery of Government, there had been no 
correspondence whatever on the subject of 
the noble Lord’s question; but it was true 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
had, from time to time during the last 
quarter, personal communications with the 
Bank on this subject, but none of them 
taking the shape of written correspondence; 
and in the course of these communications 
the Bank had been uniformly apprised of 
the demands—not much exceeding the de- 
mands of common years—that the Govern- 
ment would have to make upon them. Of 
the excess of securities in the Bank, of 
which so much had been said, he might 
observe, that the excess had been much 
more an excess of private securities than 
an excess of Government securities. It 
appeared from the returns that on the 9th 
of January, the private securities in the 
Bank were 14,400,000/., and they had 
risen on the 14th of April to 18,627,0001.; 
and at the moment when the advances of 
the Bank to the Government had been the 
highest—on the 8th of April, namely— 
the amount of private securities was 
18,136,000I., being many millions increase 
beyond what it was at the commencement 
of the year. If there was anything to la- 
ment at this moment with regard to the 
monetary affairs of the country, it was the 
pressure to which the noble Lord had re- 
ferred; but considering the variety of 
causes which had occurred calculated to 
give rise to that pressure—considering the 
extraordinary state of the country, the 
great demand for the importation of food 
— instead of being surprised that any such 
pressure should have come upon the Bank, 
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his only surprise was, that it had not bee, 
felt much sooner. Had precautions bee, 
taken at an earlier period, the pressure 
would have been less severe; he trusted, 
however, that it would soon be overcome; 
and he could confidently state that it was 
the anxious desire of the Government apd 
the Treasury not to add to the difficulties 
of the country by any interference with the 
management of the Bank, but to leave that 
body a sole control over its own affairs, 

Lord BROUGHAM was of opinion that, 
considering the very extraordinary circum. 
stances that had occurred, it was not in 
the power either of the Bank or of the 
Government to have prevented the crisis 
that had happened, which might fairly 
be traced to the failure of the potato crop, 
to the vast importation of foreign com, 
and to the continual drain on the money 
market for supplying capital to the carry- 
ing on of railways, which amounted in les 
than six weeks to a sum of 3,000,000), 
These were circumstances which must ne 
cessarily lead to a deranged state of the 
exchanges. 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, on 
moving the Order of the Day for the House 
to go into Committee on this Bill, observed, 
that their Lordships having permitted the 
Bill to be read a second time without any 
explanation of its provisions, he felt that 
it was but respectful to their Lordships, 
although he did not anticipate any objee- 
tion tu the measure, to state briefly its ge 
neral purpose and object. The Bill was 
founded, he need not tell their Lordships, 
upon the circumstances which were pect 
liar to the present state of Ireland; and 
after the various discussions which had 
taken place in Parliament upon the subject 
of the condition of the people and the agr- 
cultural industry of that country, he be 
lieved there were but few of their Lori. 
ships who had not arrived at the opinion 
and conviction that vast improvements 
were required to be made in the agriculte- 
ral management of that country; and that, 
upon an improved system of cultivation, 
by an increased application of capital and 
skill, the future state of prosperity and 
even safety of Ireland must mainly depent. 
It was in proportion to the stimulus the 
Legislature might be able to apply to this 
improved system, and to these undertak- 
ings, by the investment of capital in the 
cultivation of the land, that they could a- 
ticipate effecting any remedy for the pre 
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gent state of things, or derive any colla- 
teral benefit from those other measures 
which their Lordships were now engaged 
jn carrying forward; measures which it was 
admitted on all hands would require the 
cordial support of their Lordships, in order 
to their being rendered effectual to the 
romotion of the general interests of Ire- 
land. After all the reflection which he 
had been able to give to this subject—put- 
ting aside every prejudice which he did not 
deny entertaining in favour of that part of 
the United Kingdom—he was deeply con- 
vineed that it was by the agency of the 
landed proprietors only that the stimulus 
could be applied for introducing an ex- 
tended system of agricultural improvement 
in Ireland. If that improvement was not 
to be carried into effect by the proprietors 
of the land, he knew not by what means 
that improvement could be given to the 
condition of the population of the country, 
which was requisite for the purpose of 
providing for their subsistence. Their 
Lordships could hardly think that in the 
present state of agricultural destitution 
in Ireland any improvements could be in- 
troduced by the tenants of the land ; and 
as little did he suppose that their Lord- 
ships thought it would be competent to the 
Crown itself to undertake, even if autho- 
rized by Parliament, a system of improve- 
ment to be carried into effect by the Com- 
nissioners of Woods and Forests, whatever 
confidence their Lordships might feel in 
the administration, or however much they 
night wish to see discharged the duties of 
applying machinery to drainage, and to the 
making of improvements of every kind for 
one great object, and under one authority. 
The obvious solution, therefore, of the difti- 
culty in which their Lordships were placed 
was that of giving, under the circumstances 
of great disadvantage which they at the 
present time experienced, aid and assist- 
ance to the landed proprietors, by which 
they might have additional motives for 
exerting themselves in the improvement of 
their own estates. Their Lordships were 
well aware, for it had been repeatedly urged 
in the course of the discussions on this sub- 
ject, that the proprietors of Ireland were 
uot in a condition, with respect to the pos- 
session of capital, to command the means 
by which they could at once, and at one 
stroke, in one year, commence a system of 
Improvement. If they were to attempt 
0 do 80, it would deprive them of their 
ineome, and in ease of being in debt would 
deprive them of the means of paying the 
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interest upon that debt ; in short, it would 
impose upon them duties which none but 
capitalists could undertake to discharge 
even in this country. If such would be 
the state of things even in England gene- 
rally, their Lordships well knew that it 
was the case very peculiarly with respect 
to Ireland. Their Lordships knew that a 
very large portion of the property in Ire- 
land was very deeply mortgaged, so that 
it was impossible for persons, deriving 
nothing but a life income, subject to 
charges, from property which they only no- 
minally possessed, to devote the sum of 
money necessary to introduce a change in 
the whole system of cultivation of the 
country ; to substitute new modes for old ; 
new machinery for that which had been 
hitherto in use, and so to act upon the in- 
dustry of the labourers of the country ag to 
effect a total revolution in their habits and 
social condition. But their Lordships 
must be convinced that nothing short 
of this would really improve Ireland, or 
would give satisfaction and security there; 
nothing short of this would prevent Ireland 
for the future from being what it had un- 
happily been in the past, a weight and an 
incubus upon the resources of this country. 
It would be taking a very narrow view of 
the subject, if their Lordships were to con- 
sider that by passing this Bill they were 
giving assistance to the Irish proprietors 
alone. It was not their interest only that 
they were considering, but the interest of 
the whole country; for the whole popula- 
tion would benefit by the application of 
the money proposed to be advanced, and 
the repayment of which was secured by 
the provisions of this Bill. 1t was in the 
largest sense for the interest of England 
itself that their Lordships were legislating, 
and it was with this view that he now pro- 
posed to their Lordships the measure which 
had been prepared to remedy the evil that 
so universally prevailed in Ireland. The 
noble Marquess proceeded to state the na- 
ture of the provisions of the Bill, the chief 
purpose of which was to carry into more 
complete effect the Bill of last Session, 
which authorized the advance of the sum 
of 1,000,0007. By that Act the advances 
were made to certain descriptions of es- 
tates, whereas this Bill extended the benefit 
of the measure to all kinds of landed estates, 
eare being taken to secure the principal 
and interest, the 1,000,000/. being in- 
creased to 1,500,000. It was proposed 
that for loans so advanced an interest of 
63 per cent should be charged on the pro- 
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perty ; and it was hoped that not only the 
interest but the principal would, within a 
few years, be repaid. As this measure 
was intended to be universal, and to apply 
generally throughout the country, it be- 
came desirable that it should be made ap- 
plicable to the circumstances of a vast 
variety of individuals; the provisions of 
the Bill had been therefore so framed that 
they fitted themselves to the case of al- 
most every description of property in Ire- 
land, and it would be in the power of every 
proprietor to avail himself of them. The 
greatest anxiety was felt in Ireland for the 
passing of this Bill; as a proof of it, abun- 
dant applications had been already made 
for assistance under its provisions. In 
many parts of Ireland, upon the speed in 
which that assistance was afforded, would 
depend the utility of the measure. The 
noble Marquess read a letter from a cler- 
gyman, who stated that he was almost 
worked off his legs in the discharge of his 
official duties as chairman of a board of 
guardians, and that his only hope of ef- 
fectual aid to the inhabitants of his parish 
was in the landlords obtaining assistance 
under this Bill. At present not 5/. a 
week was paid in wages amongst a popu- 
lation of 4,000. The object of the Go- 
vernment being that these loans should be 
spread over as wide a surface as possible, 
it not being expedient to confine the ad- 
vances to any one spot, a clause was intro- 
duced which provided that no person should 
be allowed to borrow more than 20,0002. 
The noble Marquess concluded by moving 
that the Order of the Day be now read. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, during this Session of Parliament 
I have contributed my support to various 
measures which have been proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government with a view to 
apply a remedy to the misfortune which 
has occurred within the last year in Ire- 
land; but I must say, that, of all the mea- 
sures which have been proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, that one which the 
noble Marquess has just adverted to, and 
the provisions of which he has now stated to 
your Lordships, is the one which, I believe, 
in conjunction with the Bill the second 
reading of which was proposed by my noble 
and learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor) 
a few nights ago, best calculated to secure 
the object Her Majesty’s Government are 
seeking to attain—a Bill which appears to 
me more calculated than any other mea- 
sure permanently to lead to the improve- 
ment of Ireland, and to relieving it from 
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the effects of that great misfortune by 
which it has recently been visited, iy 
Lords, I am not at all desirous of throyi, 
any impediment in the way of this Bij 
and I am perfectly certain that there - 
many of your Lordships much more capa. 
ble than I am of stating the benefits whic, 
this measure is calculated to produce; by 
I am anxious to propose a clause in the 
Committee on the Bill, which I think 
would contribute to its good working, anj 
remove a practice in the social system of 
Ireland which, in my opinion, has tended 
greatly to aggravate tho misfortunes of 
that country, if it has not been the pring. 
pal occasion of them. The practice I refer 
to is that of making land supply the place 
of the circulating capital of the country, 
and pledging the land for the purpose 
of paying the wages of the labourer. | 
say, my Lords, that this is one of the 
causes and one of the greatest aggn. 
vations of the existing evils of Ire. 
land; and the consequence is, that the 
Government has been obliged to come 
forward to give relief by employing large 
numbers of the labourers of the country 
upon public works. Such a practice a 
this is most injurious; for those men who 
require the services of the labourers let 
them land; and, instead of paying them 
wages as labourers, they oblige the indiv. 
duals who take the land to work out the 
rent. The consequence is, that the la 
bourer, who is wholly dependent for bis 
subsistence upon the produce of his land, 
finds that his labour is mortgaged for the 
rent, and at the same time, being without 
assistance, when his strength fails him ke 
has no resource, and is compelled to resort 
to the Government works. And what be 
comes of his employer, the farmer or the 
small gentleman who employs him, under 
this system of making land the circulating 
medium of the country and the wages of|- 
bour ? When difficulties occur, and his 
capital fails, and his labourers are inea- 
pable of work, he has no resource; he is 
not in the habit of laying by capital—te 
has none—and he can employ no abou. 
Thus distress, when it comes, affects 
everybody, and the Government is col 
pelled to employ the labourers of the cou- 
try, and to give them food. Under these 
circumstances, my Lords, it appears to me 
that you cannot apply an effectual remoly 
to the evils of Ireland, unless you enforce 
the necessity of paying the wages of the 
labourer in the current coin of the reali; 
and in the Committee on the Bill I shall 
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ropose a clause requiring that all bargains 
for the wages of labour shall be made in 
the current coin of the realm, and that the 
payment of wages shall be enforced in the 
same, and that the labourer shall have a 
chim for the payment of his wages in the 
current coin of the realm, notwithstanding 
aay bargain with his employer to the con- 
trary. I will lay this clause upon your 
Lordships’ Table, and I will move it either 
in the Committee or on the bringing up of 
the report. : 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he might perhaps be permitted to observe, 
in reply to the noble Duke who had fa- 
youred them with his suggestions on this 
Bill, that he entirely agreed with him in 
the principle of his clause; but at the same 
tine he thought it would be better to defer 
the consideration of the clause until the 
bringing up of the report. He had no op- 
portunity of seeing the Amendment sug- 
gested until the last half hour; and he 
would not therefore refer farther to it for 
the present, except to observe that while 
heagreed in the principle involved in it, he 
could not feel very sanguine as to the prac- 
ticability of enforcing it in practice. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, he entirely 
agreed with the noble Duke that the Bill 
before their Lordships, and the other Bill 
which had been presented by his noble 
and learned Friend on the woolsack, were, 
asfar as they went, most valuable mea- 
sures for the improvement of Ireland. His 
noble Friends near him might, therefore, 
be assured that he intended to give no op- 
psition to the Bill, and that his object 
vould be rather to improve and extend the 
Bill than the contrary. He heard with 
great satisfaction the view taken by his 
wble Friend who moved the Committee 
o the Bill of the exigencies of the coun- 
ty, as there was no one more able to ap- 
preiate them than his noble Friend. But 
hewould remind their Lordships that they 
should bear in view the fact, that they were 
tilled upon to contemplate in one year a 
seat revolution in the state of Ireland. Ie 
agreed with his noble Friend that this Bill 
vasa step in the right direction; but he 
ld not consider it as one going to any 
decisive length. At atime when the Go- 
rmment proposed that the landed pro- 
prty of Ireland should be obliged, without 
‘sistance from any other quarter, to sup- 
jort the labour of the country, he could not 
think that the advances for the improve- 
nent of landed property in that country 
wwght to be limited to 1,500,0002. He 
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considered that no effectual good would be 
done unless this country consented to go 
farther with those advances. 

The Eart of WICKLOW differed from 
his noble Friend who just sat down, for he 
thought the measure was an act of great 
liberality on the part of the Government. 
He even believed that the Bill would be 
found more efficient by having the amount 
to be advanced under it limited, than if it 
were fixed at an enormous amount in the 
first instance, as in the latter case the de- 
sire to ebtain a part of the loans at once was 
not likely to be so great as it would pro- 
bably now be. His principal object in ris- 
ing was to point out to Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters what he thought was an unintention- 
al omission in the Bill. The omission to 
which he alluded was, that the drainage 
works commenced under Mr. Labouchere’s 
letter were not included under the Bill; 
while those commenced under Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s letter were included, though the for- 
mer were commenced by the landlords, 
with the most benevolent motives, to meet 
the wishes of the Government and of the 
country in providing employment for the 
people; while the latter were attended with 
advantages which were not comprised 
under Mr. Labouchere’s letter. He should 
add, that the Bill had his entire coneur- 
rence, and that he thought it a highly be- 
neficial measure. 

The Margvuess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he considered the works referred to by the 
noble Earl included in the Indemnity Bill, 
which was one of the measures now before 
their Lordships. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he thought 
the explanation of his noble Friend satis- 
factory, as he fully concurred with his 
noble Friend behind him (the Earl of Wick- 
low), that the works to which he had al- 
luded ought to be included under the Bill. 
He agreed that the Bill was of great pub- 
lic importance; but he begged their Lord- 
ships to bear in mind the real extent of the 
benefit to be conferred under it. In the 
first place, the entire amount to be ad- 
vanced under the Bill was to be lent on 
the highest class of security, that of mort- 
gage on the landed property of the coun- 
try; and, in the next place, he had to re- 
mind them that the expenditure of a 
million of this amount had already re- 
ceived the sanction of the Legislature, 
so that the additional advances author- 
ized by this Bill did not exceed 500,0000. 
He considered the clause proposed by the 
noble Duke as of the utmost importance, 
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with a view to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the labouring classes in Ireland. 
He also wished to suggest some Amend- 
ments, which he would submit for the 
consideration of their Lordships when the 
Bill got into Committee. They should 
bear in mind that the country was in a 
state of transition from a potato diet to a 
cereal diet; and this transition would ne- 
cessarily require a much greater extent of 
mill power than was now to be found in 
Ireland. He thought, therefore, that they 
could not confer a greater benefit on the 
farmers than enabling them to procure the 
advantages of small grist mills. He ad- 
mitted that Government aid for the erec- 
tion of large mills might be fairly con- 
sidered as an interference with commercial 
enterprise; but he was disposed to regard 
the erection of small mills in parts of the 
country where but little or no mill power 
was now to be found, as not open to the 
same objection. He would, therefore, take 
the liberty of proposing the introduction of 
a clause to the effect that in such parts 
and districts of Ireland as should be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners to 
be deficient in mill power, such mills as he 
described might be erected. He would also 
move that the erection of small stores, sub- 
ject to the same limitations as in the case 
of mills, be included, and likewise the erec- 
tion of farm buildings, as had before been 
suggested in the House of Commons. He 
had only, in addition, tocall their Lordships’ 
attention to the 16th Clause in the Bill. 
That clause limited the advances to land 
which the Commissioners would report as 
likely to pay six and a half per cent on the 
amount expended in improvements; but 
there were, he believed, parts of the coun- 
try, especially in Connaught, where much 
land was to be found well suited for recla- 
mation, but which was not likely to yield 
six and a half per cent in the first in- 
stance. He, therefore, objected to this 
limitation as injurious. He did not bring 
forward those Amendments in the shape 
in which they had been brought forward in 
the House of Commons. He submitted 
them in an amended form, and in the 
Committee he would take the liberty of 
asking their Lordships to agree to them. 
The Duxe of RICHMOND agreed with 
the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) as to the 
16th Clause. [le approved also of the no- 
ble Lord’s Amendment to include farm 
buildings amongst the objects of the Bill; 
but he suggested that a proviso should be 
added to compel the occupier to insure 
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such farm buildings against loss or uci. 
dent by fire. The object of the Bill wa 
not to give a greater rent to the landlog 
but to induce the adoption of an improve 
condition of agriculture. 

Lorp BEAUMONT would be sorry thy 
the House should agree to any propos 
by which, in the money transactions }p. 
tween the landlord and the Government, 
the whole of the benefit should go to the 
tenant. The tenant would thereby haye 
every inducement to remain upon the land, 
which, in Ireland, was not desirable, while 
the landlord would continue, as at present, 
to have little or no interest in the condition 
of his estate. The Bill before the Hous, 
good as it was in principle, and just and 
generous as it was, would in many pars 
of Ireland be of no use unless a totally dif. 
ferent method of tillage were adopted, and 
the system of small farms abandoned, 4 
rotation of crops, cleaning the land, eon. 
suming the straw and turnips on the pre- 
mises, were essential to good farming, and 
could only be adopted on _proper-sized 
farms. He did not think their Lordships 
would derive half the’ advantage whieh 
might be derived from the Bill, unless they 
accompanied it with some measure that 
would put an end to the system of perti- 
nacious adherence to the land, and that 
desire which the Irish people always evin- 
ced to hold some portion by way of farm. 
This could only be done by severe laws 
against subdivision and subletting, insert- 
ing stringent clauses in the lease, and gir- 
ing effective means to enforce their execv- 
tion. There ought to be not only some 
inducement given to the landlords to bull 
farm houses; but there ought to be alw 
some preventive measures adopted to hin- 
der tenants from overloading the land with 
small tenements. In short, the landlord 
must have control over his property, and 
be able to eject a bad tenant and select a 
good one, all which he did not possess at pre- 
sent before any good could be derived from 
this Bill or any other measure for assisting 
in the cultivation of the soil. 

Lorp STANLEY suggested that their 
Lordships should at once go into Commit: 
tee on the Bill, and diseuss the details i 
due course. 

House in Committee. 

Lord MONTEAGLE moved some 
Amendments relating to the inclusion 
the erection of farm buildings and com 
mills, under the head of ‘‘ improvements. 


The Eart of CLARE called their Lorl- 
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ships” attention to the allegations of a pe- 
tition that had been presented to the 
House of Commons on the 26th of January 
last, from a barony in the county Clare. 
The principal complaint of the petitioners 
yas, that there was not a sufficiency of 
com mills in their district, so that they 
had not means of preparing their corn for 
bread. He thought that part of the money 
to be advanced by Government ought to 
helaid out in the erection of corn mills; 
and, as to the erection of farm buildings, 
he thought it was absolutely essential. 

Lown STANLEY believed, that the 
erection of farm buildings had been origi- 
nally intended to form part of another mea- 
sure than that before the House. That 
other measure (the Reclamation of Waste 
Lands Bill) had, however, been, as he con- 
sidered very wisely and properly, dropped 
by Her Majesty’s Government. It would 
have only raised great expectations which 
could not have been fulfilled; but he hoped 
that their Lordships would consent to in- 
yest Commissioners under the Crown with 
inereased powers of making advances for 
the erection of farm buildings as well as 
other improvements, and also for the erec- 
tin of corn mills. They should recollect 
that the potato, which was the standard 
food of the irish people, having been de- 
stroyed, and it having been found necessary 
to introduce a new description of food, it 
had become absolutely necessary that corn 
nills should be supplied for the prepara- 
tion of the grain. 

The Eart of LUCAN supported the 
Amendments. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
there were whole districts in Ireland desti- 
tute of any milling convenience, although 
vast power of water was rushing uselessly 
inevery direction, which might be made a 
source of immense wealth. He must own 
that he was sorry the Bill had come up 
from the other House without having had 
“corn mills”’ inserted in it; and he would 
have no objection to the adoption of that 
prtion of the noble Lord’s Amendments 
wder certain limitations. He also enter- 
tained considerable doubts with regard to 
the farm buildings. He would not promise 
‘oapprove altogether of the Amendment 
fhis noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) upon 
that subject; but he thought it might be 
entertained with certain limitations. He 
would agree, therefore, to the insertion of 
“corn mills;”” and in bringing up the Re- 
port, he would see if it were possible to 
%t such limitations to the terms of the Bill 
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as should enable them to include farm 
buildings. 

First Amendment agreed to. 

On the next Amendment, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that if the 
question were one of absolute rejection or 
adoption, he would divide the House upon 
it; but as his noble Friend had expressed 
his intention of taking the matter into 
consideration before the next stage of the 
Bill, he did not think it would be well to 
force a division at present. 

Clauses agreed to. Bill passed through 
Committee. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 4, 1847. 


Minutes) Petitions Presentep. By Mr. C. Buller, 
from Members of the Liskeard Literary Institution, in 
favour of the Health of Towns Bill.— By Mr. Pulsford, 
from Robert Allen Kidley, of Hereford, in favour of the 
Medical Registration and Medical Law Amendment Bill. 
—By sir R. Ferguson, from Members of the Parochial 
Board of Dysart, against the Registering Births, &c. 
(Scotland) Bill—By Mr. O. Gore, from Andrew Moseley, 
of 535, Great Ormond Street, Queen Square, London, 
suggesting a Plan for Smithfield Market. 


DUBLIN IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Upon the Order for the Second Read- 
ing of the Dublin Improvement Bill, 

Mr. GROGAN moved as an Amend- 
ment that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. Despite of the peti- 
tion presented by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Labouchere), a vast majority of 
the wealth and intelligence of the city of 
Dublin were opposed to the Bill; and that 
petition could not really be signed by rate- 
payers, for the number of ratepayers in 
Dublin was only 18,000, whereas the pe- 
tition presented by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was signed by 35,000 persons. The 
Commissioners appointed to consider the 
propriety of the changes contemplated by 
the Bill, had strongly opposed it; and the 
evidence heard before them fully justified 
the conclusions to which they had come. 
It was a mistake to suppose that the rate- 
payers would be relieved from taxation by 
the operation of the present Bill. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by making his 
Motion. 

Mr. M. J. O°CONNELL contended that 
at that hour in the evening it was impos- 
sible that the House could come to a sound 
decision. So much noise and conversation 
prevailed in every part of the House, that 
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nothing could be heard of the statements 
made at either side. He defended the Bill, 
and contended that they ought to consider 
it in Committee. He thought that a suffi- 
cient case had been made out for the House 
to go into Committee on the Bill—a Bill 
which he was of opinion would confer much 
advantage on the city of Dublin. _No doubt 
faults might be found with the manage- 
ment of some of the wards; but the division 
of the six wards on the north side of the 
river was not for the purposes that had 
been stated; and he doubted whether the 
reconstitution of the wards would satisfy the 
persons who complained. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that if the House 
would look at the evidence which had been 
laid upon the Table, it would not hesitate 
to reject the Bill. The wealth and in- 
telligence of Dublin were against the 
Bill, and the petitions got up in favour 
of it were the work of imposture. To show 
the practices had recourse to, an Orange 
placard (which the hon. Gentleman pro- 
duced), calling upon Protestants to oppose 
the Bill, and, appealing to the sectarian 
and religious bigotry of the citizens, had 
been posted on the walls of Dublin. This 
placard, apparently put forward by the 
Protestants against the Roman Catholics, 
had naturally excited the hostility of the 
latter; but it turned out that the placard 
had not been put forward either by Pro- 
testants or by the genuine opponents of 
the Bill, but by the parties connected with 
Conciliation Hall, with a view to throw 
odium and discredit on the opponents of 
the present measure. This episode mani- 
fested the system adopted by its supporters. 
The corporation of Dublin had performed 
its duties in a sectarian spirit, and ought 
not to be trusted with the vast powers 
granted by the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE supported the 
second reading of the Bill, with a view to 
sending it before a Committee up stairs. 
The two hon, Gentlemen opposite who op- 
posed the measure, expressed their opinions 
as rather unfavourable to the existence of 
municipal corporations in Ireland, of the 
same nature as those which were possessed 
by the great towns of England and Scot- 
land. Now, however respectable the per- 
sons in Dublin might be who opposed this 
Bill, he would vote for the second reading, 
because he thought that Dublin had a right 
to the same municipal institutions as the 
great towns of England and Scotland. He 
thought it would be unseemly and dan- 
gerous and improper to deny to Dublin the 
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same advantages which other great ¢itjg 
of the empire enjoyed as regarded munigj 
institutions. On that account, and withoy 
pledging himself to support the details 
the measure, he would vote for it in ty 
present stage, in order to send it before, 
Committee. He would admit that the 
corporation had acted on too exclusirdy 
political principles — he regretted that jy 
such an important city as Dublin, whig 
ought to set an example to the rest of Ip. 
land, sectarian feeling should be exhibite, 
But he would ask was it surprising that 
such feelings existed? What corporatin 
was it which the present corporation sy. 
ceeded ? It was a corporation which ey. 
hibited religious and political feelings ¢ 
the most exclusive kind. Was it not the 
human nature that such a system shoul 
produce reaction, and that when those who 
had been so long excluded came into power 
they would exhibit some of those feelings 
But he would trust to public opinion and 
experience to correct that, and he would 
not allow it to be made in his minds 
reason for restricting municipal rights 
The corporation of Belfast applied some 
few years ago, when the right hon. Baronet 
opposite was in office, for powers of a more 
extensive kind than those proposed by this 
Bill, and they were granted; nor was the 
exclusive character of the corporation of 
Belfast rendered a cause for refusing the 
demand of that corporation. The corpon- 
tion of Belfast was of such an exclusive 
character that there was not a single Ca 
tholic admitted to the corporation since the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Bill; aul 
the Protestants admitted into it were all of 
Conservative opinions. Did he therefore 
mention that asa reason for depriving Belfast 
of the advantage of municipal institutions! 
Far from it, for he was prepared to bear 
with some abuses of that kind for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the good that resulted 
from such institutions. There was a great 
principle involved; and he hoped that it 
would not be made a question of petty local 
politics, but that they would show a desire 
to give to Ireland not only the name but 
the reality of equal institutions with ou 
selves. If the Bill were sent before 
Committee, it was his intention to move 
that the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department be named on the Com- 
mittee, with a view to directing inquiry # 
to the public offices through whose ageney 
the functions of the local boards were 
exercised. 

Mr. SHAW would detain the Howe 
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hut a few minutes in stating his reasons 
for voting against the second reading of 
the Bill. Considering his connexion with 
the corporation and the city of Dublin, he 
youd rather not have voted under ordinary 


cireumstances; and for the many years | 
he had been a Member of that House, | 


he could not recollect that he had ever 
voted against the second reading of a pri- 
vate Bill. But the truth was, that Bill 
ras not brought forward under ordinary 


circumstances, and that it could not fairly | 


be called a private Bill. He disclaimed 
eery party and political motive in opposing 
i, He would not be tempted by the ob- 
grvations of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Labouchere) to compare the exclu- 


siveness of the old with that of the new} 


corporation of Dublin. He would not re- 
fer to the constitution of the present cor- 
poration; for, constituted how it might be, 
hedid not believe they would be compe- 
tent to exercise the great powers that Bill 
vould confer; and sure he was, that the 
question whether the functions at present 
ischarged under old charters and Acts of 
Parliament by various important boards in 


the city of Dublin, should be suddenly ! perty of the value of 221,0000. 


transferred to the new corporation, was 
one of public policy that could not properly 
be decided by means of a private Bill. 
Then, again, the principal reason why the 
weond reading of a private Bill was seldom 
refused by the House was this—that, as 
the parties brought it forward at their own 
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out of twenty-six of what were called libe- 
ral politics, were the leading opponents of 
the measure. He would defy any Gentle- 
man opposite who supported the Bill to 
name any one banker, merchant, indepen- 
dent trader, or resident of weight or pro- 
perty in the city of Dublin, of any polities, 
| party, or sect, not connected with the cor- 
poration, who approved of the measure. 
They had, on the contrary, almost univer- 
sally subscribed their names, with consider- 
able sums of money annexed to them, for 
the purpose of opposing the Bill; and it 
really amounted to this, that those persons, 
| representing nearly the whole property of 
Dublin, would have, first as ratepayers, to 
pay for the promotion of the Bill, and 
afterwards, as private individuals, to put 
| their hands into their pockets and bear the 
| whole cost of resisting it before a Commit- 
| tee; in short, the measure had none of the 
| characteristics of a private Bill, and he 
| trusted the House would not allow it to be 
| treated or read a second time as such. 
Mr. SHELL had presented a petition 
i from Dublin, signed by 9,000 persons, in 
| favour of this Bill, and representing pro- 
The facts 
| stated in the report of the Commissioners 
who visited Dublin were conclusive as to 
the necessity of a change. The Commis- 
| sioners found that the different boards in- 
| trusted with the sanitary charge of the city 
did not do their duty. The sewers of Dub- 
lin were in a lamentable state. The next 
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private expense, it was considered but rea- | fact was, that a great saving to the publie 
unable to give them a fair hearing before | would be effected by concentrating all the 
sCommittee. Such, however, was not the| powers now held by different boards into 
ae in the present instance; for the Bill! one body. There must then be a change; 
vas brought forward at the expense of a| and the next question was, in whom these 


borough rate raised upon the city of Dub-| powers should be invested ? 


inat large, to be paid in a very large pro- | 
portion by the opponents of the measure; | 
ft he had never known a subject upon | 
which greater unanimity of opinion pre- | 
wailed in the city of Dublin, without dis- 
inetion of party, polities, or religion, than 
there did against that measure. The Duke 
f Leinster headed the list of the repre- 
‘eatatives of property in Dublin in sub- 
wribing to oppose the Bill. The Cros- 
tiwaites, the Latouches, the Guinnesses— 
illthe mercantile firms of liberal polities— 
vere to be found in the same list. A 
faper had just been put into his hand, 
tom which it appeared that the Council of 
te Chamber of Commerce, composed of 
Wenty-six persons, ten of them being Ro- 
wan Catholies, and seven others of polities 
‘pposed to Conservative, making seventeen 





Some hon. 
Members proposed to neutralize the muni- 
cipal authorities; but it should be remem- 
bered that the corporation of Dublin were 
elected by a 101. franchise, and that a 
franchise to that amount was a condition 
on which the Conservative party agreed to 
give a municipal corporation to Dublin. 
The corporation must, therefore, be held to 
be the representative of the ratepayers of 
Dublin; and the House was bound to invest 
them with the same powers which they 
gave to corporations in other parts of the 
kingdom. Now Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Chester, all had the same 
powers that were sought to be given to 
the corporation of Dublin by this Bill. 
Would they withhold from the metropolis 
of Ireland, with a 10/. franchise, the same 
powers which were exercised by towns in 
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England and Scotland, having only a 51. 
franchise ? He did not think hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who remembered the decla- 
ration of the right hon. Baronet the late 
Prime Minister at the end of last Session, 
would coneur in throwing out this Bill. 
That right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ He 
would extend to Ireland all the rights en- 
joyed by England; all the civil, political, 
and municipal rights of England.” 

The Eart of LINCOLN thought it ne- 
cessary for the House to reflect whether, 
by passing the measure before them, they 
would be assimilating the law of Ireland 
with that of England. By the English 
Municipal Corporation Act, boards for 
sewerage and drainage might, if they 
thought fit, hand over their powers and 
functions to the town-councils; but it was 
not compulsory upon them to do so. Two 
years ago, when preparing his Bill on the 
health of towns, he made some inquiries as 
to how far this voluntary amalgamation 
had taken place. He found that in very 
few cases had the local boards made over 
their powers to the town-councils. In al- 
most all the large towns in England the 
functions sought to be intrusted to the cor- 
poration of Dublin, were exercised by paving 
and local boards. If the House thought it 
right to give these powers to the corpora- 
tions of Ireland, let them do so, but not by 
a private Bill. He had shown that this 
Bill proposed, not an assimilation between 
the practice in England and in Ireland, 
but a wide deviation from it, when it gave 
to the corporation of Dublin compulsory 
powers which the noble Lord opposite had 
not thought it right to confer upon town- 
councils in England. He thought that, 
considering the feeling existing in Dublin 
respecting this Bill, it ought to be with- 
drawn. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Labouchere) bring the opposing par- 
ties together, and then produce a Bill next 
Session on the part of the Government 
which should be free from the objections 
felt to this measure by the ratepayers of 
Dublin. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE observed, that 
this was a subject deeply affecting the 
rights of the Irish people; for the question 
was, whether the same municipal institu- 
tions which were enjoyed by the people of 
this country were to be extended to them. 
If they were anxious to maintain the union 
between the two countries, they would give 
the people of Ireland similar municipal in- 
stitutions to those which had been estab- 
lished in this country. 
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The House divided on the question thy; 
the word ‘‘ now” stand part of the Qua, 


12. 


tion:—Ayes 108; Noes 120: Majority 


List of the Ayes. 


Aldam, W. 

Antrobus, E. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Austen, Col. 

Baine, W. 

Bannerman, A. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 

Barnard, E. G. 

Barron, Sir H. W. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Bernal, R. 

Bouverie, hon. E. P, 

Bowring, Dr. 

Bright, J. 

Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 

Butler, P. S. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 

Callaghan, D, 

Cayley, E. S. 

Chapman, B. 

Cholmeley, Sir M. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Conyngham, Lord A. 

Crawford, W. S. 

Dawson, hon. T. V. 

Dennistoun, J. 

Dunean, Visct. 

Duncan, G. 

Duncombe, T. 

Dundas, Sir D. 

Ebrington, Visct. 

Escott, B. 

Evans, W. 

Evans, Sir De L. 

Ewart, W. 

Ferguson, Col. 

Forster, M. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 

Gisborne, T. 

Hall, Sir B. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 

Heron, Sir R. 

Hill, Lord M. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Howard, P. H. 

Hume, J. 

Humphery, Ald. 

Hutt, W. 

James, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. IT. 


Lascelles, hon. W, §, 
Lawless, hon. (, 
Layard, Maj. 
Le Marchant, Sir D, 
Loch, J, 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T, B, 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J, 
Maher, N. 
Maitland, T, 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monahan, J. Il, 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, T, 
O'Conor Don 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ogle, S. C. H, 
Parker, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Price, Sir R. 
Rawdon, Col, 
tice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
omilly, J. 
Ross, D. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. J. F. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Serope, G. P. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L 
Smith, B. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. ¢. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Ward, H. G, 
Watson, W. I. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Browne, R. D. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, T. D. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, hon. H. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J., jun, 


Baillie, Hl, J. 


sankes, G. 
Beckett, W. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, Maj. 
Blackburne, J. L 
Boldero, H. G, 
Bowles, Adm. 
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pramston, T. W. Jones, Capt. The hon. Gentleman said, the matter was 
Briseo, M. Knight, F. W. of immense importance; for delays and 
prooke, Lord Lawson, A. b creat advant di 
Bruce, C. L. C. Lennox, Lord G. H. G. {&XPense gave a great advantage to dis- 
/ Lincoln, Earl of honest parties, and threw obstacles in the 
Lindsay, Col. way of honest suitors. Every person must 
Carew, W. Lockhart, A. E. be aware of the immense extent to which 
Chichester, Lord J. L. Lowther, Sir J. H. fees were collected in courts of justice— 
Clayton, R. R. Lygon, hon. Gen. f f the f Jati ln call aed 
Ole, Viset. Mackensic, T. ees of the foundation or origin of which 
Collett, W. R. Manners, Lord C. S. no reasonable account could be given. A 
Compton, H. C. Manners, Lord J. full and searching inquiry should therefore 
Corry, _ i. salar re J. LP be instituted into the origin and amount, 
Cripps, W. Maxwell, hon. J. P. et ae . 
oan W. Mildmay, H. St. John Ly ye igloo eos a fees. “> 
Denison, E. B. Munday, E. M. , the total amount of the sums COl- 
Diek, Q. Newdegate, C. N. lected in fees and otherwise from suitors in 
Disraeli, B. Newport, Visct. Courts of Equity and Common Law amount- 
ne ere pot ee ed to 250,8071., and the ostensible object 
as, J. D. 8. 4 en, A. 8. : . 
ae 0 Sir J.T. B. Packe, C. W. was to pay salaries and compensations for 
hon. O. Pakington, Sir J. abolished offices. This enormous sum was 
Duncombe, gton, 2 ns 
Byerton, W. 'T. Palmer, G, paid by the officers who collected the fees, 
Fielden, Sir W. ‘ mend J.P. without the slightest check being in exist- 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. eae ence to secure an honest return. The 
Ferrand, W. B. Rashleigh, W onl 
Fitroy, hon. H. Repton, G. W. J. courts of law were particularly objection- 
Floyer, J. Round, C. G. able, inasmuch as more was collected in 
Fuller, A. E. Round, J. fees than was necessary to pay the salaries 
Gaskell, J. M. Seymer, H. K. and compensation allowances of the offi- 
(iladstone, Capt. Shaw, rt. hon. ° a 
Gooch, ES. Sheppard T. cers. In the three years ending with 
Gore, M. Shirley, E. J. 1843 the Court of Queen’s Bench paid 
(ore, W. O. Shirley, E. P, into the Consolidated Fund, as the surplus 
Gore, W. R. O. Smith, A. which remained after paying the salaries 
Goring, C. Somerset, Lord G. and allowances, the ai of 50 1281. ; the 
Granby, Marg. of Spooner, R. oF ARTE: 
Geimatiteh 'T < a uer, 46,1271. ; " as, 
irimsditch, T. Sutton, hon. H. M. Excheq er, 46,1271. ; the Con mon Ple 
Halford, Sir H. Taylor, E. 4,7311. One cause of the great increase 
llamilton, Lord C. Tollemache, J. which had taken place in the amount of 
Hanmer, Sir J. Tower, C. fees, was the delay which occurred in the 
Harris, hon. Capt. lrotter, J. . 4 . 
lleneage. GHW. Verner’ Sir W disposal of causes. At Westminster Hall 
Henley, J. W. Villiers, Visct. there was only the same number of Judges 
Hill, Lord E. Vivian, J. E. as officiated in the time of Queen Eliza- 
agen . Vyse, II. , beth and of Edward III.—five in each court 
_ \.. Waipete, 8. Hi. —whilst the money paid into the Consoli- 
Ilotham, Lord Walsh, Sir J. B. aiE.. . 
Houldsworth, ‘T. Yorke, hon. E. T. dated Fund, being the balance which 
Hudson, G. Young, J. remained after paying all expenses, aver- 
ree tT. aged from 30,000/. to 40,0001. a year. 
yn age , SELLERS. He thought the suitors had a right to re- 
uglis, Sir R. II. Gregory, H. W. toe ths he f : 1 fr ] 
leelyn, Visct. Geena, E. quire that t 1€ tees exacted from t vem 
3 p ree should be applied to the purpose for which 
Second reading put off for six months. they were ostensibly levied—the payment 
ee +o! : of a sufficient number of Judges to secure 
aa - COURTS OF LAW. the speedy administration of justice. He 
Mr. WATSON moved for— thought the number of Judges should be 
“A Select Committee to inquire into and re-| increased by one or two in each court. In 
ret tothe House on the Taxation of Suitors in| the Courts of Bankruptcy, Lunacy, and 
— 7 Law and Equity by the collection of | similar tribunals, fees were also levied, and 
pr t al ay ie thereof, and the mode of | there was not the slightest check upon the 
3a ie appropriation of Fees in the f tl ‘ I . 
‘ourts of Law and Equity, and in all inferior ny t ae return. . 
Courts, and in the Courts of Special and General | With the inquiry, which he hoped the House 
rng in England and Wales ; and as to the | would agree to, was the question of how 
ame, “ — received > officers of those | far it was right and proper that fees 
ier cut eet what means could! should be levied at all from persons who 
pted, with a view of superintending and rae 
sought justice, and how far the expense 


should not be borne by the nation, care 


ating the collection and appropriation there- 
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being taken that no improper suits were in- 
stituted. Upon that question, however, he 
would not enter upon that occasion. He had 
understood that objections had been taken 
to that part of his Motion which related to 
the compensation allowances which were 
paid to certain officers; and rather than en- 
danger the other branch of the inquiry he 
would consent to the exclusion of the part 
which related to such compensations, re- 
serving to himself, however, the right of 
bringing forward that subject upon some 
future occasion, should he deem it proper 
to do so. 

Mr. ROMILLY seconded the Motion. 
The proposed inquiry was intimately con- 
nected with the great question of law re- 
form, one of the essential characteristics of 
which was that law should be made as 
cheap and expeditious as possible. It was 
commonly said that a person who embarked 
in a suit ought to bear the expense of put- 
ting and keeping the machinery of the law 
in motion ; but this, he thought, was a mis- 
taken view of the question, as it was the 
public who actually derived the benefit of 
the administration of justice. It appeared 
to him to be as wrong to compel a person 
to pay for obtaining justice in a court 
of law as it would be to compel a person 
who had his house robbed or his person as- 
saulted to pay for the expense of the police. 
He hoped the ultimate result of the inquiry 
sought for by his hon. and learned Friend 
would be the establishment of the prin- 
ciple that, instead of taxing suitors to the 
extent of 100,000/. a year for the benefit 
of the country, the converse should be the 
case, and that the country should bear the 
whole expense of upholding the administra- 
tion of justice. 
object to be gained by the appointment of 
a Committee would be the convincing of 
the House and the Government of the im- 
portance of the subject to which he called 
attention at the close of the last Session of 
Parliament—the absolute necessity which 
existed for having a department of the 
Government devoted to the superintendence 
of the administration of justice. That 
duty was now discharged by the Home 
Office and the Lord Chancellor ; but these 
departments were absolutely overburdened 
with work already, and to throw additional 
work upon them was merely to increase 
the amount of business which would re- 
main undone. The dislike which he felt to 
the bringing forward of any abstract ques- 
tion, and not having had sufficient time to 
prepare a Bill on the subject, had prevented 
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him from bringing the subject so prominey, 
ly before the House as his sense of its impo. 
tance would have otherwise induced hip. 
but he would say, that he deemed it essay, 
tial to the right administration of justigg 
and to the progress of safe, salutary 
and progressive reform in the law its 
that a Minister, unconnected with . 
administration, should be appointed 
superintend the working of every cour 
of justice throughout the country, This 
arrangement would supersede the neces. 
sity of issuing commissions of inquiry, 
the results of which were too frequently 
the accumulation of a mass of crude sug. 
gestions, which for the most part could not 
be converted into anything practically us. 
ful. In regard to fees, the present state 
of the Court of Chancery was as bad asit 
could be. There was no check upon the 
officers who collected the fees. They were 
merely required to swear by affidavit that 
the return was correct; and he did not 
think it right that so strong a temptation 
to make a dishonest return as existed at 
present should be allowed to remain, The 
fact was notorious—still he did not choose 
to mention names—that the successor of 
one of the officers who had died, had, 
without any visible increase having taken 
place in the business of the court, paida 
half more fees to the Consolidated Fund 
than had been paid by his predecessor, 
This circumstance could not fail to give 
rise to the gravest apprehensions as to the 
kind of returns which were made. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
that when a similar Motion was made at 
the time the right hon. Baronet the Mem 
ber for Tamworth was in office, that right 
hon. Gentleman stated he had no objection 
| to the inquiry, in so far as the question of 
| fees was concerned; and when his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was asked the same 
| question, he stated he should have no ob- 
| jection to the inquiry to the extent ap 
| proved of by the head of the late Govem 
ment. Under these circumstances it wi 
not his (the Attorney General’s) intention 
to offer any objection to the Motion, the 
words relating to the compensation allov- 
ances being omitted. Still he did not wish 
it to be understood that he adopted much 
of what had been said in connexion with 
| the Motion, as to the manner in which 
| the fees ought to be applied. That ques 
| tion would more properly be disposed af 
| by the House after the inquiry had tem 
| nated, 
| 
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Mr. HUME, after referring to the re- 
alts of the inquiry which he proposed 
fourteen years ago on the fees of the 
courts, expressed his belief that the ap- 

intment of this Committee would issue 
in great benefit to the people. But, as an 
od reformer, he would just say that he 
had found it almost impossible to effect a 
reform where personal interests were con- 
ceed; and the first step should be to 
abolish the fee system. 


Motion agreed to. 


SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


Mr. 0. GORE, in nominating the Mem- 
bers to constitute the Select Committee on 
Smithfield Market, apologized for the delay 
vhich had taken place, and assured the 
House that it had arisen from a desire to 
secure @ full, a searching, and, above all 
things, an impartial inquiry. Since giving 
notice of the names of the Committee, he 
had received an intimation from the Go- 
yernment that it would be desirable to 
place the names of two Members, one con- 
nected with the city, and the other with a 
metropolitan county, on the list; and he, 
therefore, proposed to substitute Lord Ro- 
bert Grosvenor for Mr. Baring, and Mr. 
Lyall for Mr. Burroughes. _In connexion 
with this change, the hon. Member spoke 
of having the Committee so constituted as 
to prevent its decision from being biassed 
by considerations arising out of the antici- 
jated general election. He knew of one 
body of men who had considerable influence 
at elections, who were strongly opposed to 
the removal of the alleged nuisance; but 
hedid not think that the feelings and in- 
terests of these men should be allowed to 
stand in the way of the publie good. 

Comoxe, T. WOOD thought that in a 
matter which affected the supplies and 
cuvenience of 2,000,000 of persons, it 
vas only fair that at least one-third of the 
Committee should be composed of Members 
nore immediately connected with those 
persons as representing them in Parlia- 
ment. As to the bias spoken of by the 
hon, Member, he did not see how it could 
ttist on so broad a question. He would 
move that Lord Robert Grosvenor be sub- 
stituted for Lord Mahon. 
_ Mr. 0. GORE: Lord Robert Grosvenor 
Snominated alread iy. 
Qn the question that Viscount Mahon 
beone of the Members of the Committee, 
the House divided :—Avyes 25; Noes 6: 
Majority 19, : 
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List of the Ayes. 


Baine, W. O'Brien, A. S. 
Barnard, E. G., O’Brien, T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. O’Conor Don 
Brotherton, J. Parker, J. 

Craig, W. G. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Stuart, J. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. Taylor, E. 

French, F. Thesiger, Sir F. 
Grimsditch, T. Williams, W. 
Hawes, B. Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Maher, N. Young, J. 
Marsland, H. TELLERS, 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. Gore, O. 

Morpeth, Visct. Gore, W. 0. 


List of the Nors. 


Bouverie, hon. E. P. Thornely, T. 
Evans, Sir De L. 

Humphery, Ald. TELLERS. 
Morison, Gen. Hume, J. 
Strickland, Sir G. Wood, Col. T. 


Forty Members not being present, the 
House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 5, 1847. 


MinuTEs.] Pusiic Bii1s.—1° Incumbered Estates (Ire- 
land). i 

2° Registration of Voters. 

Petitions PrReseNntgev, By Sir J. Packington, from New- 
castle-under-Lyme, tor Alteration of the Law of Marriage. 
—Ly Mr. 8. Wortley, from Rothesay, against the Mar- 
riage (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Brotherton, from West- 
minster, and Mr. T. Duncombe, from Finsbury, for 
Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. Bro- 
therton, from Chatteris Temperance Society, against the 
Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries—By Mr. M. 
Gibson, from Solicitors of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Chancery, for Inquiry.—By Mr. S, O’Brien, from Great 
Gidding, against the proposed Plan of Education.—By 
Sir J. Packington, from Droitwich, in favour of the 
Health of Towns Bill.—By Mr. M. Gibson and other 
hon. Members, from several places, for and against the 
Hosiery Manufacture Bill.—By several hon. Members, 
from a great many places, in favour of the Medical Re- 
gistration and Medical Law Amendment Bill.—By Sir C. 
Knightley, from Syresham and Brackiey, for Repeal or 
Alteration of the Foor Removal Act.—By Mr. S. Wort- 
ley, from the Presbytery of Meigle and the Kirk Session 
of Cumbray, against the Registering liirths, &e. (Scot- 
land) Bill; and Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—From Farmers 
and Graziers of Northamptonshire, against the Removal 
of Smithfield Market. 


MEDICAL REGISTRATION BILL. 

Sir W. JOLLIFFE: I wish to put two 
questions to the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
G. Grey) on a subject of great interest 
to an important class of the community. 
First, whether any application has been 
made by the presidents of the Councils of 
the Colleges of Surgeons, Physicians, and 
Apothecaries, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what course the Government intended 
to take as to the Bill (Medical Registra- 
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tion) now on the Table, introduced by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. The second 
question is, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir G. Grey) is ready to abate any of 
the grievances to which the body of sur- 
geons conceive they will be subjected, if a 
charter such as that contemplated under 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
is granted. 

Sir G. GREY: In answer to the first 
question, I beg to state that I received 
yesterday a communication from the presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians, request- 


Drainage of 
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willing to lend him a hand of assistangg in 
the improvement of his property, but quite 
the contrary. He had expended 1,009 
in improving a single drain on his pro. 
perty, without receiving a single shilline 
by way of assistance from any party, By 
this Bill proposed to grant powers to Con. 
missioners, with regard to drainage, who 
fees would of course be a great expense ty 
the parties concerned. They had the pone 





of adjourning from day to day, and ther. 
| fore the time when the improvements ep. 
| templated under the Bill would commen 


ing that an opportunity might be afforded | was indefinite. He was requested to ask the 
to a deputation from the college to state | noble Lord, whether he had any objection to 
the nature of their objections to the Bill of | introduce a clause that would give security 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. I also yes- | of compensation to copyholders for the large 
terday received communications from the | improvements which they might effect i 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, | the drainage of their lands. Under the pre. 


and from the National Institution of Ge- | 
neral Practitioners, expressing a similar | 


desire. Under these circumstances had 


the hon. Member for Finsbury been in his | 


place, I should have asked him to post- 


pone his Bill to some future day, so as to | 
allow these different bodies to state the na- 


ture of their objections to it. With regard 
to the second question, I have only to say 


that a representation has been made to me | 
by the College of Surgeons, in answer to | 


which I am not as yet able to give any 
distinct assurance, as the subject is still 
under the consideration of Government. 


DRAINAGE OF LANDS BILL. 


The Ear of LINCOLN, in moving the | 


Order of the Day for the House to resolve 
itself into Committee on the Drainage of 
Lands Bill, said, that as a similar Bill had 
since the second reading of this Bill been 
introduced for Scotland exclusively, he 
should move in Committee that this Bill 
be limited in its operation to England and 
Wales, and that all words having reference 
to Scotland should be expunged. 

CoLtoxeL SIBTHORP rose to oppose 
the further progress of this Bill. He had 
objected, and always would object, to it, 
because it proposed to interfere with the 
private property of individuals. He was 
for letting every man drain his land in any 
way he liked, without being subjected to 
the interference of other parties. 
lieved he might safely say, that no one in- 
dividual had expended more than he had 
in draining his lands. He thought that 
the duty which he owed to his tenants and 
the country at large required him to drain 


his lands effectively; but he found no indi- | 


vidual ready to assist him, he found no one 


He be- | 


| sent law the benefits of all those improve. 
ments would revert to the lords of the 
manors, without any compensation by lav 
being made to the copyholders. As a lord 
‘of the manor, he should be ashamed t 
take any such advantage of his copyholl 
tenants; but he thought that the House 
| would act unfairly and unjustly to copy. 
holders, if they allowed it to pass without 
inserting a clause which would give the 
security to which he alluded. He felt it 
to be a duty which he owed to himself ani 
the country at large, to prevent as muchas 
| possible the great inroads on private pro 
| perty contemplated by this Bill. 

| The Eart of LINCOLN said, the objec. 
tion which he had to the introduction of the 
clause proposed by the hon. and gallant (Gen 
tleman was this: that whereas this Bill mere 
ly professed one mode of improving landel 
property in England, it would be a mai- 
fest injustice to introduce any provisionin 
this Bill which should be applicable to that 
species of improvement and to no others. 
He was by no means inelined to dispute 
| with the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
it was desirable that the protection o 
which he had spoken should be afforded to 
copyholders; and the best way of affording 
that protection, he believed, would be by 
introducing a Bill for that especial purpos: 
The whole laws relating to copyholdes 
certainly required amendment. With re- 
gard to the objection raised by the ho 
and gallant Gentleman to the Commi 
sioners, he (the Earl of Lincoln) wished t 
observe that that objection could not be 
maintained, inasmuch as the duties of the 
Commissioners would be performed by the 
present Inclosure Commissioners without 
| any increase being made to their salaries. 
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And with regard to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s objection, that this Bill would 
anetion a violation of the rights of pro- 

rty, he would remind him that there was 
, maxim in the law, that ‘‘ You are to use 
your own property in such a way as not to 
injure that of your neighbour.”’ All that 
he proposed to do by this Bill was, to pre- 
vent @ man injuring the property of his 
neighbour, by preventing him from earry- 
ing into effect works of drainage for the 
improvement of his property. He could 
not think that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would maintain that they would be 
infringing the rights of property if they 
should prevent him from damming up the 
yaters which might run through his estate, 
when the lands of another were ruined for 
vant of them. Those were the objects of 
the Bill; and he hoped that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman did not intend to pre- 
vent the House going into Committee on 
the Bill. 

House resolved itself into Committee. 
Bill went through Committee, and House 
resumed, 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS BILL. 

Mr. WALPOLE rose to move the Second 
Reading of the Registration of Voters Bill. 
Itwould be necessary for him to give the 
House some explanation of the principles 
and details of the measure he now brought 
before them, and he would take that oppor- 
tunity of doing so as briefly as possible. 
There could be no question that the effici- 
ency and integrity of our representative sys- 
tem depended to a great extent on the work- 
ing of the machinery employed in the Regis- 
tration Courts; and therefore no considera- 
tion could be more important than to see 
that the machinery would answer the pur- 
jose for which it was intended. At present 
there were many impediments in the way 
if an accurate and complete registra- 
tion; and the object of this Bill was to 
briate and remove them as far as that 
tbject could be effected. ‘To the claims 
of persons clearly entitled to the franchise, 
there had been and were raised the most 
frivolous objections; and if these objections 
lad been vexatiously used, as he would 
thow they had been, for the purpose of at- 
ticking the most undoubted qualifications, 
tot only on the ground that they were 
tither deficient: in point of tenure or insuf- 
ftient in point of value, but on some 
ihvial error, some casual omission, some 
verbal inaccuracy, then there could be no 
vestion that something should be done to 
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stop that evil. The fact was, that hundreds 
of voters were yearly objected to, not for the 
purpose of testing the validity of their quali- 
fications, but for party considerations; and 
he was sure it was the duty of the House to 
protect the rights and interests of their dif- 
ferent constituencies. The Bill of which 
he now moved the second reading was 
founded on the report of a Select Com- 
mittee which sat last year to inquire into 
this subject. That Committee was com- 
posed of men of every shade of opinion; 
and after having heard an immense mass 
of evidence from the best witnesses, local 
agents, experienced solicitors, and revising 
barristers, they submitted a number of sug- 
gestions to the House, in the propriety of 
which, with one exception, the Members 
of that Committee were almost, if not alto- 
gether, unanimously agreed. Now these 
suggestions related more especially to the 
machinery of registration, and they were 
incorporated in the Bill, with the one ex- 
ception to which he alluded. It appeared 
from the evidence before that Committee, 
that every county constituency underwent 
a complete and total change once in every 
ten years. By that he did not mean that 
; every name on the registry was altered; 
! but the number of changes during that pe- 
| riod was equivalent to the number regis- 
tered. Thus, if there were ten thousand 
voters on the registry of Middlesex in 
1840, there would be 10,000 changes in 
it in 1850, One-tenth of the constituencies 
in all, and one-seventh of them in many 
cases, were struck off in that interval. No 
one could believe that the actual changes 
in the nature of the qualification were so 
numerous as this; and in fact it would be 
found that they were chiefly caused by the 
wholesale manner in which objections were 
made: no inquiry was instituted beforehand, 
and no pains was taken to ascertain whether 
the voter had or had not the qualification 
which he claimed for. These objections were 
frequently founded on the mere omission of 
a@ number, a name, or a figure; and on 
such grounds forty-nine out of fifty of them 
were made and advanced before the revis- 
ing barristers. The character of the ob- 
jectors was another point which ought not 
to be lost sight of. The objectors, for the 
most part, were men of no station, char- 
acter, or substance; and he wished the 
House to bear in mind that fact, and also 
to remember that objections were made by 
persons paid for that purpose; and if the 
objections were very numerous, they were 








often accompanied by actual forgeries, for 
y | 
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others were employed to counterfeit their 
signatures. By this Bill provision was 
made to ascertain who the objectors really 
were; and it also had in view the cor- 
rection of another evil somewhat similar 
in character. He alluded to the prac- 
tice of making objections against those 
who resided at a considerable distance, 
taking care at the same time that there 
was some trifling error which required 
correction; and then the inconvenience of 
attending the revision was that which 
the objector mainly relied upon; for, if 
the voter appeared in support of his 
claim, that trifling error was pointed out 
as a reason why costs should not be given; 
and if he did not attend, his vote was 
struck off for non-attendance. However, 
as the law at present stood with respect 
to costs, the objector could withdraw when 
he found the voter was coming forward, 
and so escape from all liability; while the 
latter, who might have been put to much 
loss of time and expense in appearing to 
substantiate his claim, could not recover a 
single farthing, as the court had no power 
of giving him compensation. He would 
confidently ask the House, therefore, un- 
der such circumstances, whether some 
guarantee ought not to be given for 


Registration of 


the honesty of the objector, and the bond 


Jides of the objection? No doubt some 
advantages should be given to the objector; 
and the justification for it was the neces- 
sity of having a pure and accurate registry. 
He could assure the House there was no 
one more anxious than himself to keep 
the registry pure and accurate; but he 
hoped they would draw a marked dis- 
tinction between a pedantical accuracy 
in names and figures, and a substan- 
tial accuracy which would retain every 
name on the list of voters that had a right 
to be there. The question they had to 
consider was, how they could ensure both 
these objects, how they could ensure an 
accurate register, while they protected and 
preserved bond fide qualifications. There 
could be no doubt that accuracy of regis- 
tration wa3 very important to prevent ex- 
pense and useless trouble; and this and 
the other object were therefore both at- 
tended to in the present Bill, namely, to 
combine on the same registries the mini- 
mum of clerical errors with the maximum 
of bond fide and honest qualifications. This 
the Bill attempted to do under three gene- 
ral heads: the first was to give bond fide 
electors a protection and indemnity against 
frivolous objections when they had once 
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substantiated their title to vote; the second 
was to draw a marked distinction between 
those objections which were founded m 
the merits, and those objections which wer 
purely technical; and the third, was t) 
leave to the objector the fullest power of 
purifying the registry, but under such regu. 
lationsas would restrain him from exercising 
that power in a vexatious manner. In order 
to give the elector greater security agains, 
being objected to again, when once he had 
proved his claim, he proposed that any 
person seeking the franchise should be a 
liberty to give notice that he intended to 
prove his vote in a stricter manner tha 
usual. Having done so, to the satisfaction 
of the revising barrister, the latter was 
to write the word ‘ proved ”’ against the 
elector’s name, and thenceforward he was 
to be entitled to the privilege of “ a proved 
registered voter’’—that is to say, as long 
as he retained the same qualification he 
should be entitled to remain on the list; 
and if he was objected to at a subsequent 
period, he should then be entitled, on sub- 
stantiating his vote a second time, to re. 
cover, as of right, forty shillings from the 
party objecting, which would operate as an 
indemnity against his being objected to on 
frivolous grounds. There were elauses in 
the Bill to defeat the possibility of collusion 
between the erhend. and the voter. Se 
condly, he proposed that in all cases any 
person who objected to another’s vote should 
specify generally the grounds of his objer- 
tion, which was doing no more than was r- 
quired in every court of justice. In doing 
so, he admitted there would be a necessity 
for guarding against the introduction of 
special pleading; and he, therefore, pro- 
posed that the objector in his notice should 
specify generally whether his objection 
would be founded on the merits, or whether 
it was founded on technical points. If he 
proceeded on the merits of the vote, he 
should then be entitled to go into these 
questions only on which the validity of the 
claimant’s right depended, and _ not into 
matters of technical statement, as he was 
now in the habit of doing to save himself 
from costs. If he proceeded on the grrounds 
of ededesealption, or sucii tec! hnical points, 
he should then be confined to those points 
only, and not be allowed to object ™ 
the merits. This rule would restrict 
great many objections, for the number of 
this character made every year was Vey 
great indeed. By the 11th Clause, a powet 
was given of correcting misdeseription. 
He proposed that if any person were ° 
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‘ted to on such ground, he should be al- 
igwed to go before a magistrate and make 
4 statutory declaration as to what he con- 
dered his proper description to be; and 
the magistrate was thereupon to sign 
a certificate, on the production of which 
the revising barrister was to make the 
correction without requiring the voter’s at- 
tendance. He had also introduced provi- 
gion to do away with a very common cause 
of fraud at the time of polling, namely, 
double entry of votes, which gave im- 
mense opportunities of personating vot- 
ers, The House would scarcely believe 


how many cases of this kind existed, and | 


io what evils they gave rise. In the West 
Riding of York, there were between 1,000 
and 2,000 of such double entries; and many 
of the electors were registered not merely 
twiee, but seven, eight, nine, ten, and even 
deven times over. In a division of Lan- 
cashire, of 540 electors 123 were more 
than once registered; and in another county 
a Member of the House wis registered not 
less than sixteen times. In order to rectify 
this growing evil, it was proposed that each 
voter should be bound to elect the polling 
jlaee at which he intended to vote, and 
should not be permitted to vote elsewhere; 
and wherever his name occurred on the re- 
gister, the revising barrister was to make 
an entry to that effect. The consequence, 
as he hoped, of this arrangement would be, 
that no person could possibly be personated 
at different places, for the check-clerk 
vould perceive immediately whether the 
right elector had come to the poll. Under 
the third general head of the Bill, it was 
proposed to leave the objector a larger 
power of purifying the registry, while he 
vas, at the same time, restrained from 
exercising that power in a vexatious man- 
ut. Much of the efficiency of this pro- 
vision would depend on the question of 
“sts, An important part of the Bill un- 
inbtedly was that which required the de- 
wait of costs. All the agents informed 
the Committee that they could not get on 
vith the registration as it ought to be pro- 
teded with, in order to prevent wholesale 
thjections, unless some deposits of costs 
vee made. Amongst the most intelligent 
‘ents of this country were those for the 
est Riding of Yorkshire; and they all 
‘neurred in thinking that to make the 
‘vstem a really good one, some deposit was 
iisolutely necessary. What he proposed 
'y this Bill was, to require objectors to 
lepsit for every objection 2s. 6d. by way 
fests with the overseer. That sum 
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would be brought into court by the over- 
seer; if the objector failed to make good 
his objection, it would be handed over to 
the party objected against; if he succeed- 
ed, it would then be returned, Every one 
conversant with the working of registration 
was aware that there were numerous in- 
stances in which parties were put to great 
trouble and expense; and it was generally 
agreed that a larger power of enforcing 
costs to any extent, however minute, would 
be better than the present uncertain system. 
He doubted whether it would be advisable 
to make this clause applicable to boroughs; 
though it was made to apply to them as 
the Bill stood at present. He ought to 
mention, that there was one of the sugges- 
tions made by the Committee not inserted 
in this Bill; that suggestion was the first 
adverted to in the report, and it related to 
a point exceedingly important. He was 
anxious to have an opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to it; and he 
proposed, at some future period, to bring 
the subject under their consideration. The 
suggestion was, that what was called the 
Splitting Act should receive an extended 
application. The House was aware that 
this was an Act passed by Lord Somers, 
one of the greatest constitutional lawyers 
who ever lived in this country, declaring 
that more than one voice should not be 
heard to vote for the same tenement. It 
had been decided by our courts within the 
last two years, that that Act of Parliament 
applied to none but fraudulent cases. Now, 
it appeared by the evidence of the Commit- 
tee, that it was the constant practice—and 
this applied to all parties—for houses to be 
bought, and then split up into fifty votes. 
This had been done to a great extent, and 
they had it in evidence, that the majority 
of the West Riding, which was the largest 





constituency in the country, was actually 
turned by votes thus put on the register. 
If such a constituency as that could be 
swamped by the contrivance of any party, 
whether Whig or Tory, through persons 
being put on the registers who did not pay 
one shilling to the county funds, who had 
no connexion whatever with the county, 
and who took no interest or part in its 
affairs—if that kind of practice was to be 
allowed in future, depend upon it our re- 
presentative system would be completely 
swamped. He was perfectly convinced 
that some such measure as that which he 
alluded to must be proposed to the House 
before a very long time elapsed; at the same 
time he knew full well that the measure 
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was one of immense difficulty in a le-|to be true that the business was hurriej 
gal point of view; and he would candidly | over much too quickly. How to remedy 
state, that he believed it would give rise to | this, he really did not know; even if, 
so much discussion by persons who took a| remedy was to be applied, it was one of 
different view from that which he adopted, | those matters which rather belonged t) 
that, to avoid this discussion, and to pre- | the province of the Executive Government 
vent anything like a party character to the | than to any individual Member, Perhaps 
present Bill, he had purposely excluded |he might be permitted to make this ong 
all mention of it. If ever he brought the | observation, in case the Government shoul 
topic under the consideration of the House, | think proper to interfere—that the presen 
he would do so at the longest notice; for| system, which was every day gaining 


he was well aware that a more important 
constitutional question could not be brought 
forward. It really was not, and it ought 
not to be made, a party question; it was 
a question affecting the efficiency, integ- 
rity, and honesty of our constituency, 
and as such it must be discussed here- 
after. He believed he ought to mention 
two other particulars with which the 
Committee had concluded their report. 
They stated, that though they did not 
think it advisable to make any distinct 
proposition to that effect, they considered 
it might be desirable to have public officers 
to make out the register, and that the 
revising barristers ought to be paid in a 
different way. With regard to the first 


point, he thought it very important; but 


the question immediately arose, by whom 
were those officers to be appointed? Who 
was to pay them? Who was to select 
them? Under whom were they to act? 
Whoever appointed them, it would give 
rise to the suspicion of partiality; and he 
need not say that in matters of registra- 
tion, even the suspicion of partiality ought 
carefully to be avoided. He hoped the 
House would always bear in mind, if they 
ever thought proper to alter that part of 
the registration law, that the presence of 
the local overseers was absolutely essential 
for the purposes of revision. They were 
the only impartial persons who knew any- 
thing certain of the different voters, or who 
could inform the revising barristers whether 
voters were resident or had changed their 
residences, or whether their houses were 
properly described; and this was informa- 
tion which must constantly be brought 
under the immediate notice of the revising 
barrister. He hoped the House, therefore, 
would never dispense with the presence of 
the parochial overseers. With respect to the 
payment of revising barristers, he certainly 
thought that under the old system, when 
they were paid by the day, the business 
was often protracted unnecessarily. Under 
the present system, they were paid by the 
job; and in some instances he believed it 


| ground, of appointing persons who were ty 
| act as judges in some cases and advocates 
|in others, ought not to be continued, Np 
‘less than seventy or eighty local judges 
had recently been appointed, who now were 
| placed in this anomalous position; and they 
might depend upon it that it would be 
| found necessary to alter this system befor 
ten years had passed over. It must always 
| be remembered, that the qualities of a judge 
‘and the qualities of an advocate were 
| totally distinct. He had now endeavoured 
| to put the House in full possession of the 
| provisions of this Bill. He believed it to 
|be a Bill of great practical importance, 
| He founded that opinion, not merely o 
the evidence before the Committee, but, 
perhaps he might add.’ on personal obser. 
vation and practical experience, which 
made him very familiar with the lawof 
registration. Without much presumption, 
he might be allowed to say, that, having 
revised, for three consecutive years, one of 
| the richest and greatest of the manufactur. 
ing counties—South Lancashire—and for 
two consecutive years the county of Mit 
dlesex, he could assure the House that 
they had no conception of the vexation and 
annoyance, the trouble and expense, to 
which some of the best and most undoubted 
voters were put. The House could have 
no conception of the reckless, thoughtless, 
and indiscriminate manner in which ob 
jections were taken, or how much the 
electors stood in need of an improved sys 
tem, in order that they might be protected 
in their undoubted rights and privileges; 
and he believed they would find that some 
interference on the part of the Legislature 
was absolutely necessary. Certainly, it ap- 
peared to him that the clectors of this eou- 
try had a right to require, when they had 
substantiated their votes year after year, 
that they should not be called upon agall 
and again to substantiate what they had 0 
often established and proved before. He 
thought they had a right to require, & 
cording to the principles which regulate 
the procedure of every court of justice, that 
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they should know beforehand the nature 
of the attack which was brought against 
them, in order that they might be en- 
sbled to prepare for their defence. He 
thought they had a right to require that a 
mere error of description should not be 
ysited with the same consequences as a 
defect of qualification; and, last of all, he 
thought they had a right to require that a 
mere man of straw should not be allowed 
to cast his objections far and wide, not 
because he had any reason to suppose that 
the voter’s qualification was a bad or 
doubtful one, but rather in the hope that 
out of the hundreds against whom he di- 
rected his darts at haphazard, some might 
beunable or unwilling to support their votes, 
and their names would be struck off for non- 
attendance. These were the rights which 
it was the object of this Bill to support and 
confirm; and these were the rights which 
he thought that ITouse, as representatives 
of the people, were bound to protect. He 
had only to add, that his intention in sub- 
nitting this Bill was simply and solely to 
devise a remedy for what he believed to be 
agreat practical evil; and in case it went 
into Committee, he should be happy to 
receive from any quarter such suggestions 
and alterations as would bring about that 
object which he proposed to effect by this 
Bill. 

Sin G. GREY did not rise for the pur- 
pose of following the hon. and learned 
Gentleman into the different clauses of 
this Bill, the object of which he had ex- 
plained with so much ability and clearness. 
He should only on this occasion express a 
hope that the House would give a second 
reading to this Bill under the circumstances 
inwhich the Bill came before them. It 
vas intended to carry into effect the great 
majority of the recommendations of the 
Committee appointed to investigate the 
allegations made on this subject in the 
course of last Session. He believed the 
Bill strictly followed the recommendations 
vhich emanated from that Committee, 
being either adopted unanimously or by a 
very great majority of the members, omit- 
ting, as he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had wisely done, the first re- 
commendation, as to which great difference 
of opinion existed. Looking at the Bill, 
he found that it contained what he re- 
garded as some very valuable provisions, 
vith others which would require very care- 
ful consideration. He did not consider it 
necessary now to go through the different 
chuses, or to state the view he took of all 
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the points embraced in the Bill. He 
thonght it right only to state that he gave 
his support to the Bill, founded as it was 
on the recommendations of the Committee, 
to which great weight was given. But he 
feared they could not anticipate that they 
would see any system free from abuse. 
In legislating upon this subject, it should 
be their aim to make such stringent regu- 
lations as would not only protect the voter 
in the bond fide exercise of his franchise, 
which was the great object, but also would 
not throw needless obstacles in the way of 
well-founded objections. These were the 
two principles which ought to be kept in 
view; and he should be happy to concur 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
framing such provisions as might give ef- 
fect to them. 

Mr. BRIGHT did not rise to throw any 
opposition in the way of this Bill, by which 
he quite agreed that some amendments 
might probably be made to the system of 
registration now practised. He rose for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the 
House for a moment—and he thought him- 
self entitled to it for the sake of persons 
out of doors, against whom serious charges 
had been brought in connexion with that 
subject—to the charges made when this 
Committee was moved for by the hon. Mem- 
bers for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) and North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley), to the effect that numbers of ob- 
jections had been served by the instigation 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League on persons 
about whose real claims to vote there could 
be no doubt, as they were possessed of 
considerable property. The object of those 
hon. Members was to expose the system 
of organized registration carried on by the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. The report which 
the Committee had furnished to the House, 
he thought its Members themselves would 
admit, did not, in any degree, bear out the 
charges made on the occasion to which he 
referred. The Committee stated that cer- 
tain complaints had been made by hon. 
Members, but that these were denied by 
the parties to whom they related; and it 
was admitted that the evidence was of 
such a nature that the Committee did not 
feel themselves competent to come to any 
accurate or positive conclusion on the sub- 
The hon. Gentleman read extracts 
from the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee by Mr. Wilson, chairman of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, relative to cases 
of alleged fabrication of votes which oe- 
eurred in North Cheshire and North Staf- 
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fordshire, which he contended fully estab- 
lished the justice of the course taken by 
the Anti-Corn-Law League in reference to 
them. With respect to the North Cheshire 
case, which concerned a Gentleman who 
was a Member of that House (Mr. George 
Cornwall Legh, Member for North Ches- 
hire), Mr. Wilson said— 

“ At the revision for North Cheshire, last year, 
we objected to a great many parties, some of un- 
doubted wealth. We objected especially to one 
list, and upon that list there were the names of 
fifteen or sixteen parties, claiming in respect of 
freehold rent-charge out of the property of the 
George Inn, at Knutsford; George Cornwall 
Legh, Esq., was the owner. I will read two or 
three names, to show they are persons of pro- 
perty: Thomas Blackburne, rectory, Prestwich, 
Lancashire—nature of qualification, freehold rent- 
charge; description of property, George Inn, 
Knutsford ; George Cornwall Legh, Esq., owner. 
William Ireland Blackburne, Prestwich, Lanca- 
shire, freehold rent-charge, George Inn, Knuts- 
ford ; George Cornwall Legh, Esq., owner. We 
objected to these gentlemen, and struck them 
off.” 

No consideration was given in respect of the 
grants of these qualifications; and though 
the revising barrister was asked for a case 
on which to go to the Court of Common 
Pleas, it was not judged expedient by the 
parties to proceed with it. With respect 


to the North Stafford case, Mr. Wilson 
stated as follows :— 


“ Then there were numerous parties who | 
claimed without having any qualification; take | 


as a sample North Statford—there is the parish 
of Wolstanton, 


upon being questioned in the barrister’s court, 


admitted they had no title to the property, nor | 
had it ever been conveyed to them ; so that there | 
were thirty-eight in one parish who had no title | 


whatever to the property. I believe they were 
squatters who had settled upon the land, and had 
never acquired a title. This property was at Mow, 
Mow Cap and Golden IIill ; and these thirty-eight 
parties had been upon the register for years, and 
they were proved in the revision court never to 
have had the slightest title to a vote.” 


More than one of the revising barristers 
had also declared that the course taken by 
that body was most meritorious. The hon. 
Member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole) had 
omitted to state the principal cause of the 
difficulties found to exist at present, which 
was, the various sorts of qualification pro- 
vided throughout the counties. He found 
from the list given by the Committee, that 
of copyhold qualifications there were not 
less than 400 different kinds, of leasehold 
qualifications 250, of occupying tenants 
50, of frecholds 576, making altogether 
1,276 county qualifications. He main- 
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there were thirty-eight voters | 
upon the list as freeholders in that parish, who, | 
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{tained that it was totally impossible, wiih 
any system of registration, to put the mat. 
ter on such a simple basis as the hon, anj 
learned Gentleman wished. So long as 
you had such a variety of qualifications 
you must have of necessity great freedoy 
of objection, and the voters must be sub. 
jected to a considerable number of thos 
inconveniences to which the hon. Ge. 
tleman had called the attention of the 
House. From a table, furnished to the 
Committee by the chairman of the League, 
it appeared that of the total objections made 
to voters by their agents in the revising 
barristers’ courts, there had been substan. 
tiated in North Warwickshire 96} per 
cent; in North Staffordshire, 98 per cent; 
in South Lancashire, 75 per cent; in North 
Cheshire, 79 per cent; in South Cheshire, 
83 per cent; in East Gloucestershire, 89} 
per cent; in Buckinghamshire, 92 per 
cent; in Westmoreland, 100 per cent; 
for in the last county every single objec. 
tion taken by the League was declared ty 
be good, either by the revising barrister, 
or in the Court of Common Pleas. Te 
took the League, therefore, to be entirely 
cleared of any accusation that had been 
brought against it of huving improperly in- 
terfered with the registration courts. Every 
one who had heard or read of the proceed. 
ings of the Committee would admit that 
Mr. Wilson had given his evidence in the 
most open, clear, and direct manner; there 
|was not one objection made against the 
body with which he was connected that he 
did not fairly meet; and he thought it 
would be admitted by a majority of the 
Committee that every objection made to 
the proceedings of the League had been 
overturned. With respect to the Bill be 
fore them, it was a matter of course that 
the Bill should be read a second time after 
the expression of the right hon. Baronet’s 
opinion; but there were certain clauses iu 
it most strongly objected to by persons i0- 
timately acquainted with the registration 
system. He had no object beyond that 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated himself to entertain. He wanted 
as many persons as possible to be on the 
register, who had legal and good qualifiea- 
tions to be there. He would not however, 
consent to such stringency of regulatio 
with regard to the bringing of objections 
as would enable persons to be on the re- 
gister who had no qualification, and would 
operate to prevent fair objections being 
made; for he thought it infinitely better 
that you should have a large number ¢ 
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names on the list, and a large number of| as could be ascertained about 1,000 votes 
objections brought, if necessary, than that | had been objected to in North Warwick- 
ersons properly entitled should be ex-| shire, whilst Mr. Wilson’s account only 
eluded from voting. | showed 245, so that there must have been 
Me. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. | 775 more notices than the objections shown 
Vember for Durham seemed confident that | in Mr. Wilson’s statement. He knew 
the House would not calmly consider this | perfectly well how Mr. Wilson arranged 
question ; and he also seemed inclined to} his account; he had taken no notice of 
cast a slur upon it because there was no- the objections which were not decided 
thing in the report of the Select Com-j| upon by the court, for when the signature 
mittee indicating that the charges made} of Worthington was proved to be false, 
against the Anti-Corn-Law League when the objecting parties retired. The hon. 
the Committee was moved for had been| Member for North Staffordshire would be 
substantiated. Now he begged leave to ableto prove that similar cireumstances had 
say that in moving for the Committee he | taken place in the county which he repre- 
had only one object in view—namely, that | sented; and he was aware that like events 
of bringing before the House a great ques-| had happened in Cheshire and in other 


tin which affected the rights and_pri- 
vileges of the constituencies, and to obtain 
an impartial tribunal before whom that 
question might be investigated. And there 
had never been a Committee appointed in 
which every shade of opinion was more 
fairly represented. A more impartial 
Committee never sat. With respect io 
vhat he had stated as having taken place 
in Warwickshire, he 
wember of the Committee would say that 
he was not justified in making that state- 


went, beeause it was fully borne out by | 


All the allegations he had 
made were distinctly proved; and the 
reason why no notice was taken of these 
allegations was, that the Committee desired 
that all matters which were calculated to 
prevent the calm discussion of the question 
should be excluded from the report. In | 


evidence. 


Mr. Wilson’s (chairman of the League) 
account of the North Warwickshire objec- 
tions, he only gave 201 bad, 24 good: 
total 225. But there was evidence that 
there were no less than 710 notices served 
in the two parishes of Birmingham and 
Aston alone; and that a man of the name 
if Stafford refused to swear that he had 
wot signed 400 notices with his neighbour’s 
Worthington’s) name, by whose evidence 
it appeared that he (Worthington) had 
igned from 1,500 to 2,000 notices with 
Stafford’s assistance. He stated that he 
began on Thursday, and was signing till 
Sunday morning. Mr. Hibbert, in his 
tvidenee, stated that there were 194 ob- 
«tions signed by Stafford in Worthing- 
‘ts name in Birmingham alone. There 
"ere actually signed by Worthington about 
0, 340 of which were heard in the 
Binningham court. Mr. Wilson only 
timed for the League 225 objections ; 
‘sts given in 15 or 16 cases; but as far 


was sure that no/| 


counties. He would not deny that abuses 
/oceurred in connexion with all political 
| parties in the country; but these abuses 
| required a remedy. Something had been 
| said about the split-voting system by the 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. Bright), 
and he would only mention one case in 
connexion with that system. In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire no less than fifty per- 
sons’ names were placed on the register 
whose claims to vote were concentrated in 
_the ownership of one set of buildings called 
* Bright’s-buildings,”’ at Barnsley. The 
| property was proved to be worth only 
| 1,900/., so that, divided among the fifty 
claimants, it only gave 391. 16s. for each. 
| He believed that Bright’s buildings formed 
'a factory; and the hon. Member for Dur- 
| ham should recollect, when he brought 
forward instances of abuse, that he was 
| himself living in a glass house. Similar 
| qualifications, though of greater value, 
| were to be found in Sussex, Middlesex, 
| Cheshire, and Lancashire. He thanked 
| the Government and the House for having 
| received the measure so favourably, and 
he was sure that great advantages would 
arise from the adoption of it. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, it was 
true to a certain extent that the present 
Bill was founded on the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee; but it was not 
strictly in accordance with all the sugges- 
tions of the Committee. The principle of 
the Bill went a good deal further than those 
suggestions; and they must take care that 
they did not facilitate the admission of 
fictitious votes into the registry, by dis- 
countenancing many of those objections 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
called frivolous and vexatious. The provi- 
sion in the Bill which enacted that no 
persons except the overseers should be 
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allowed to object, unless their property 
was situated in the same district as the 
claimant’s, was calculated, he thought, to 
enhance materially the expense of regis- 
tration, as it would oblige parties to have 
an agent in each district, and to limit im- 
properly the right of objection. Any per- 
son in the same county or borough ought 
to be allowed to object. With these re- 
servations, he supported the views of the 
hon. and learned proposer of the Bill; ap- 
proving particularly of that part of the 
measure which gave a sort of security to 
votes once placed on the registry. 

Mr. ADDERLEY thought that a pro- 
vision, requiring the objector to be of the 
same polling district as the claimant, was 
absolutely necessary, as that would pre- 
vent men of straw being set up as objectors. 
He deprecated the introduction of irritating 
topics into the discussion of what was a 
great national question; and he should 
have thought that the members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League—which was now 
defunct-—needed not to be so sensitive in 
respect to any reflection on the means of 
their past success, but might have con- 
sented to consider this question now simply 
as a constitutional one. The danger was, 
lest any party in the country should be- 
come possessed of the means of swamping 
the constituencies, by wholesale objections, 
fictitious claims, or by splitting tenements. 
The last point was considered by the Com- 
mittee as important enough to deserve a 
separate consideration; and the Bill, which 
had his support, therefore, only applied to 
the two other points. 

Mr. G. J. HEATHCOTE was ready to 
concur in the view expressed regarding 
this Bill by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department ; but 
thought that the measure should receive 
full consideration. It was not a Bill for 
the alteration of the franchise, but for the 
purification of the register. Of most of 
the provisions, as described by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he was inclined to 
approve; but he thought there were others 
which required improvement. He wished 
to ask, if costs were to be allowed in cases 
where a person made an objection, and 
substantiated it? At present, the objeetor 
ran the risk of affronting the person to 
whom he objected, and also incurred large 
costs, whilst he gained nothing if he suc- 
ceeded; but if a person made a proper 
objection, and it were allowed—if, for in- 
stance, in a case of misdescription, the 
party had to alter his description— he 
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thought the objector should have eosts for 
his trouble, otherwise no person would }p 
induced to make this sort of objections 
With respect to the observations of th 
hon. Member for Durham, he could gly 
tell the hon. Member that in the county 
which he represented, the League hgj 
made three or four hundred objections, anj 
were obliged to withdraw them. He hoped 
that full time would be allowed for eq. 
sidering the measure before going inty 
Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHR. 
QUER bore testimony to the fairness and 
care exhibited by every Member of the 
Committee, whose report had been referred 
to, with respect to every question brought 
before them. Nobody who read the eri. 
dence could deny that great abuses wer 
proved both in respect to claiming and ob. 
jecting to votes. With respect to claims 
arising out of splitting tenements, he 
thought that the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man was right in not meddling with that 
subject, as it involved considerations some. 
what of a constitutional character. With 
respect to every point contained in the 
Bill, the Committee were unanimous; and 
he, therefore, thought it extremely desir- 
able that the House should have the oppor. 
tunity of considering the details in Con- 
mittee, as the Bill, as far as it went, came 
before the House in accordance with the 
unanimous recommendations of the Com 
mittee. 

Mr. GISBORNE hoped the authors of 
this measure would, before it went into 
Committee, reconsider the provision with 
respect to double entries. That practice 
was said to favour personation; but, surely, 
a party who was in circumstances to have 
aright to be registered in more than one 
polling district, would be likely to be pretty 
well known. The other provisions of the 
Bill appeared to be beneficial. 

Bill read a second time. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURE BILL. 

Srr H. HALFORD, in rising to move 
the Second Keading of the Hosiery Ma- 
nufacture Bill, observed, that he could hare 
no difficulty in making out the extreme 
distress and misery of these work-people 
The degradation and distress of the frame- 
work knitters became a subject of com 
miseration and sympathy many yeals 
since. In 1819 a man, to whose memory 
Leicestershire looked back as to that of 
one of the first of her worthies—Robert 
Hall, then a minister of religion at Leices- 
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jr—made an appeal on behalf of the 
gufering framework knitters, and spoke of 
_“peduction of wages such as to place the 
means of subsistence totally out of the reach of 
the industrious poor;” adding—* That the labour- 
er is worthy of his hire, is as much the dictate of 
reason as it is of Scripture; and if there be any 
eectacle which shocks the natural feeling of jus- 
tice, it is the sight of industry rewarded with 
famine, of a life devoted to severe and incessant | 
toil without the power of procuring the means of 
its own support.” 
The distress returned afterwards with ag- 
gravated force, and had continued to the | 
° . fe) ‘ . . 
present time. In 1844 a Commission was 
appointed by the Crown to investigate the | 
~ “te | 
subject fully, and the Commissioner made 
an able and elaborate report. He adopt- | 
ed, in that report, the statement of a wit- 


ness— 

“That while stocking-making had been un- | 
pressed by any competition with inanimate power, | 
or even factory regulations or influence, it remain- | 
ing a hand domestic employment almost without 
exception, the rate of wages was probably of less 
average amount than that realized in any other 
department whether of skilled or even unskilled 


labour.” 





The Commissioner added, that within the 
last thirty years, the progressive reduction 
of wages would average, through the 
whole range of the manufacture, 30 to 40 
per cent. The wages, which were 7s. | 
when Robert Hall wrote, had fallen to | 
4;, 6d. for the same article in the three | 
years ending in 1841. The Commission 
had issued, after a period of fuller employ- | 
ment than usual; but the Commissioner 
stated the average earnings of each frame 
at from 5s. to 6s. per week, and there had 
been a great reduction since then. The 
Commissioner took, not a fancy article, | 
vhich might have partially gone out, but 
ome of the most staple, and regular, and | 
ordinary articles in the trade, made in nar- 
rw frames by manual labour, and which 
had never been interfered with by the ap- 
jlication of improved machinery or steam 
power; and the gradual depreciation of 
this article was from 7s. 6d. per dozen in 
1815 to 4s. 6d. in 1841. The Commis- | 
sioner remarked the consequence of such 
low and scanty wages in the want of com- 
fort in the dwellings of these people, and 
in their wretched supply of clothing. In 
the evidence which he took, Mr. Allen, 
chairman of a board of guardians, stated 
that the women, in their confinements, 
were often altogether without clo‘hes and 
bedding, and that the destitution and 
wretchedness of knitters were so great, 
that relief had been granted them although | 
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brings no increase of wages. 
| work to be done than men are able to perform, 
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in work, the objection to grant relief in 
aid of wages being overruled by the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the applicants. An- 
other witness said— 

“ Wages are reduced to the minimum of exist- 
ence; no set of men in the whole country have 
had to endure such privations as the stocking- 
makers of Hinckley and the neighbourhood.” 
Mr. Biggs said— 

‘Hunger and distress are fast destroying all 
honesty in one sex, and chastity and decency in 
the other.” 

Another witness— 

“Females are in that state of wretchedness 
that they are indifferent about appearances alto- 
gether; their spirits are depressed and broken.” 
The Rev. T. Stapleton— 

“Whole families sleep in the same room, and 
sometimes three and even five in a bed.” 
Another witness, T. Chaplin, said— 

“There are hundreds of people in. Hinckley 


| who have no bed to lie on, and scarcely any fur- 


niture of any sort in their houses; there are many 
families who exist on about 11d., and from that 
to 1s. a-head per week. The increase of demand 
There is now more 


and has been for a length of time; but wages 
keep falling, notwithstanding there is such a de- 
mand, and the quality of the goods increases. 
The goods are superior almost every week to what 
they were.”’ 

Again— 

“ Almost invariably the framework knitter is 
wedded to his trade, and by his poverty-stricken 
state all his family are so too; they are born to 
it, they remain there, and they die there.” 
Education was out of the question, except 
at the Sunday school: the parents could 

are their children’s labour; and fi 
not spare their children’s labour; and fre- 
quently they were kept from the Sunday 
schools for want of clothing. The Rey. 
G. Dealtry stated— 
“The children of framework knitters do not 


| 
) attend the Sunday-schools in proportion to their 


numbers. National schools, if established here, 
would be utterly useless, the parents being too 
poor to spare their children from work after five 
or six years of age.” 

Now, these being the facts, would the 
House refuse all consideration of the case? 
Tle did not ask any hon. Member to pledge 
himself as to details; he only asked them 
to assent to the second reading of the 
Bill, and proposed then to refer it to a Se- 
lect Committee, that the responsibility 
might be shared more extensively, and a 
foundation well laid for legislating upon the 
subject. The causes of the distress he 
had described were not inherent in this 
manufacture; it was the manufacture of a 
staple commodity, an article of universal 
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use—it might almost be said of absolute | value of the frames, at 5 per cent for jy, 
necessity. It was pressed by no competi- | years, 800/., and cost of repairs 2,4501, 
tion with power; and fashion had not) that sum covering wear and tear, and py, 
affected the main articles of production, | ting depreciation of the property, aceon). 
those used by the mass of the people. ing to his own admission, out of the ques. 
Compare the condition of the same class tion; in all, 3,250/. had to be deducted 
of artisans in Saxony with our own. The from 5,100/., which left 1,9501. for th 
Saxons had supplanted us in nearly all two years, or 975/. a year net profit, be. 
third markets; their exports to the United sides 51. per cent. interest on the Capital 
States alone in 1843 were three times the invested, and all the profits from the sah 
amount of ours to all the world; and Mr. of the article; making, in all, 171 pe 
Felkin stated in his evidence that the cent interest on the capital. In the cay 
dwellings of the Saxon artisans were much of a great bankruptcy, the frames, amount. 
better furnished than those of our own, ing to four hundred, were sold for 1,350), 
and the workmen appeared clean and de-|  « Tho rent of these frames, if employed,” sit 
cent in their condition and circumstances. the Commissioner, “ would, according to the es. 
It was the same also in Scotland, as to tom of Leicester, range from 1s. a week upwards 
which he (Sir H. Halford) had the evi- cy agli papel berg therefore 
dence of a Leicester man, who went there ian ws aan at 1.0001. eigen ‘aa 
and examined into the condition of the perty the intrinsie value of which was thus 
knitters; the wages there were a third proved to have been but 1,3501.; the expenses of 
more for hosiery goods than in England, | keeping them in repair would have to be deduct- 
and the trade was free from the vicious | © 4nd of course the rental at any periods they 
a ; 2 : : | might happen to be totally unemployed.” 
practices this Bill was intended to sup- | 
press. A petition had been presented to | Mr. Boultbee Brooks, a framesmith at 
the House by Leicester framework knitters | Hinckley, was asked— 
engaged under a system of no frame rent) “ What do you think is the fair average of er. 
and charges, and working in frames be- | pense of repairs in a year, one frame with another 
longing to manufacturers without being —the common narrow fra:ne ? He answered, 3d, 
oo : “ © or 34d. a week would keep them in capital good 
subjected to any deduction from their repair; that would allow them good insides, and 


wages; and they from their own experience everything to keep them up to the mark.” “ And 


would you undertake to do a large number for 


prayed the House to pass this Bill and 
that? To be sure I would, and should like to do 


place others on a level with themselves. 
The great complaint of the workmen was 2c 
founded on the heavy deductions made! 400 frames for _... ... 1,850 0 0 376 
from their wages; there was 40 per cent ——_ —- 
difference between their gross earnings and 
what they actually received. A heavy 
rent was charged for each frame, and the 696 13 4 
workman was obliged to find a place for it | More than 50 per cent.” 
to stand in, and to pay for this if he had . 
: pees are pay : Mr. John Alvey said— 
it not in his own house, and sometimes | : / ‘ ? i 
“ A Bak Bi Bad ales te mae oh “ The total number of frames in Bulwell making 
i en i ne — es sage th pay e| gloves and long hose, which are made in one kind 
middleman. Frame rent varied in amount, | of frame, is 550, and the average value is 6.4 
and was very often excessive; it formed a| frame, making the aggregate value 3,300/. Each 
deduction from the wages, regulated by no | frame will pay 1s, 6d. rent, thus paying 9a 
a a m6 e 550 frames the s ae . The bag- 
fixed rule. Many employers were them- for the 550 fr ames the sum of 1400 el 
Lien Renattl a ae. 1 had man’s charge is 1s. a week for taking in one man’s 
selves hostile to the system, but had not | work, amounting, annually, to 1,430/., so that, for 
been able to meet the undue advantage | a capital of 3,300/. invested in frames, the rent is 
which its discontinuance would give others. | 2,145/., and all that has to come out of the work 
Mr. Biges stated that frames were a good | men’s annual wages. ‘That has caused the trade 
investment for a manufacturer, if he could’ ®,be in the condition it is. ‘The by-frames teng 
ee ‘ 29 : ais ’ 0 introduced into the country, the work has been 
sell the produce of them as it was made. | gradually reducing, and we have been getting 
He himself employed 1,000 frames in 1835 | worse. An extension of commerce is of no us 
and 1836. The demand, he observed, was | to us in the state that we are at the preset 
HY ” 
greater than could be supplied, though | ee 
wages did not appear to have risen. The| A gentleman somewhat opposed to the pre 
frame rent paid in for the two years was | sent Bill, who, however, was conscious that 
5,1001., against which he set interest of | grievance existed which absolutely tt 
a capital of 8,000/., supposed to be the | quired redress, had communicated on the 
| 


Rent at 1s. a week... vss, 2000: 0 6 
Deduct repairs at 33d. a week 303 6 8 
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abiect with manufacturers in a place in 
Nottinghamshire, Sutton-in-Ashfield :— 


« proposed,” he said, “a poundage of 1d. in 
the shilling in lieu of rent. One of them saw no 
objection of any weight, but the other two were 
strongly opposed to it, and quoted a return of the 
earnings of 500 men, women, and children, em- 
ployed in coarse cotton work. They averaged 
45, Td. a week at the warehouse, and 4s. 7}d 
yould not give 5d. a week in lieu of 10d. I said 
that manufacturers could help themselves by re- 
ducing the price of goods dd. if necessary, and 
that others must lose part of their rents in that 
branch; that I remembered when in my branch a 
lad used to be required to get 14s. a week, net, 
for his master, and for board, lodging, and teach- 
ing, and did get it, and made a good deal of over- 
money for himself; that such a statement as 
4s, Tid. each, gross wages, for 500 hands, was 
itself evidence that some decisive measure was 
needed; that such a state of things was a scandal 
tothe country; and that, although I had signed 
against your Bill, I should discharge my conscience 
by telling you so.”” 


The grievance was greatly aggravated by 
the system of middlemen, who took work 
fom the manufacturers, making one bar- 
gin with the manufacturers, and another 
with the workmen. These persons had the 
workmen absolutely in their power. A 
case of oppression was mentioned in evi- 
dence by Mr. Absalom Barnett, who, as 
chairman of a board of guardians, had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the circumstances. A man resided with a 
jauper widow; himself, wife, and two chil- 
dren composed his family; he rented a 
rom upon condition that he should also 
rent two narrow coarse stocking frames. 
Each of those frames was stinted to one 
dozen aweek; he paid 9d. a week rent for 
cach frame, standing 3d. each, winding 6d. 
each, and taking-in 6d.; and the rent of | 
lisloom was ls. 3d. Toa young man in 
his cireumstances, the stint to both frames 
vas not sufficient work for one frame. The 
lisribution of work was in the hands of | 
the middlemen, who went to the manufac- 
turer and took out the work. By means 
if the irregular profits they made, they 
were able to undersell the fair manufac- 
tirer; and hence depreciation and depres- 
‘ion in the trade. M. J. W. Hancock 
give an explanation in reference to the 
truck system, which was equally applicable 
toframe rent. Evidence, indeed, was re- 
eatedly given against taking frame-rent. 
Mr. R. Wileman, being asked whether it 
Was his practice to take frame-rent, re- 
jlied, I am sorry to say it is. That is 
‘great bane and a great curse to the 
‘tucking makers.’’ He had felt compelled 
take it; others did so, and made great 
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profits. Mr. John Rogers also gave evi- 
dence against the system, as the following 
extract from his examination showed :— 

‘‘ What proportion of your hands work direct 
to yourself ’—Very few ; although I wish to pro- 
mote it to the utmost extent Ican. I think the 
greatest curse in the trade is that of working 
through second hands. I think it is an injury 
both to the masters and the men. ‘There is no 
difficulty with the men I have had to do with in- 
dividually ; not unless they are very vicious in- 
deed.”’ 

Mr. W. Hannay, a magistrate of Notting- 
ham, said— 

‘* My own notion is strongly against taking 
frame-rent. I think it bad in its working depart- 
ment, and the source of great annoyance to work- 
men and employers. My notion is, if you extin- 
guish frame-rents you would decidedly do away 
with the bane the trade labours under, that is, the 
system of middlemen. You will make the trade 
better, and the men far happier by the abolition 
of frame-rents.” 

Mr. John Ward, partner in a firm employ- 
ing upwards of 4,000 frames, gave similar 
evidence. The objects of the Bill were 
three: first, to do away with the subcon- 
tractors; secondly, to do away with frame- 
rents; and, thirdly, to require manufac- 
turers to make entry in their books of the 
wages actually paid. One objection made 
to such a measure was, that the tendency 
would be to make the master employ the 
workmen in factories, rather than in do- 
mestic manufacture. But the advantages 
which the manufacturer possessed when 
the workmen paid for the use of the ma- 
chinery were such that the system was not 
likely to be abandoned for the best and 
most economical mode of conducting the 
manufacture. The employment of middle- 
men was attended by the employment of 
workmen in shops; which, however, the 
Bill would discourage. The chief objec- 
tion to the measure was founded on the 
principle which was asserted, that there 
ought to be no interference with the 
operations of trade. It was somewhat 
remarkable to observe the circumstances 
connected with the distress of the frame- 
work knitters. When Robert Hall wrote on 
the subject, Cobbett was employed to an- 
swer him, and sought to divert attention 
from the object of Robert Hall, by repre- 
senting the distress of the framework 
knitters as owing to a cause which applied 
to them in common with others of the in- 
dustrious classes, namely, the burden of 
taxation. Mr. Cobbett told them, that 
there would be no remedy for them till 
they got a reform, which would do away 
with the burden of taxation. The Reform 
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Bill had passed, however, and had not im- 
proved their condition. There was ano- 
ther generalization, which had been used 
upon the occasion of introducing the New 
Poor Law. It was said that the extremely 
low wages were occasioned by the allow- 
ances which were made under the old Poor 
Law, and that if that practice were done | 
away with, wages would rise. Well, the! 
New Poor Law had passed, and wages had | 
not risen one jot; they were, in fact, | 


Hosiery 





formerly higher than they were at present. | 
It was found impossible to do away with | 
the practice referred to. The principle of | 
the New Poor Law was adapted for a sound 
state of society; but this was not a sound 
state of society to which he was referring. 
There was another generalization, which ‘ 
had been used more recently. They had‘ 
been told that they would find a panacea for : 


laws. The repeal of the corn laws, how- , 
ever, had brought no relief; and he thought 
it would be easy to show, that the adoption 
of a system of free-trade added infinite 
strength to their claims. Free-trade was 
a national challenge to competition. He 


had already shown that the hosiery manu- 
facturers of this country had been sup- 
planted by Saxon competition; and, if 


free-trade were adopted, it would be still, 
worse, for there would then be an entire 
absence of protection to their manufac- 
tures. What he asked for on behalf of 
the stocking-makers was nothing more— 
than fair play. He wanted them to be put 
on an equal footing with their Saxon com- 
petitors. But the present generalization 
was the abstract principles of political 
economy. It was said we must not inter- 
fere with the operations of trade. It was 
said the workers ought to transfer their 
children to other employments. This had 
been urged long ago. Robert Hall had | 
acknowledged twenty-six years ago— 

“ Tt were much to be wished that parents 
would cease as much as possible to train up their 
children to this calling, that masters would take 
fewer apprentices, and some method could be 
discovered to lessen the number engaged in this 
branch of manufacture.” “ But what is to become 
of the existing generation? To what employ can 
they turn who have learned no other craft, and 
whose habits totally disqualify them for agricul- 
tural labour, were it to be procured? Under 
these circumstances to advise them to retire en- 
tirely and for ever is to recommend suicide and ; 
death,” 

He was well aware how inefficiently and 
imperfectly he had been able to discharge 
the duty which had devolved upon him; 
but, under all the circumstances, he did en- 
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treat the House not to refuse the inquiry 
which he desired to make. As he haj 
said before, he believed that the main Drv. 
visions of the Bill were such as woul be 
absolutely necessary; but being anrioy 
that the subject should undergo the fulleg 
consideration, and that nothing should } 
done rashly, he should propose, if his Bij 
was read a second time, to remit it to, 
Select Committee. 

Mr. WYNN ELLIS rose to oppo 


‘the Motion, and expressed his hope that 


the House would bear patiently with hin 
while he offered such remarks and facts gs 
occurred to him to warrant his resistance 
to the further progress of the measur, 
He found himself in somewhat a peculiar 
position, because, from the cheers he had 
heard, he was led to believe that his hon, 
Colleague was prepared to consent to the 


their grievances in the repeal of the corn | second reading, and to the reference of the 


subject to a Committee up stairs. He at 
once admitted that the picture of distress 
just drawn by the hon. Baronet (Sir ¥, 


‘ Halford) was but too true a representation, 


He had himself witnessed scenes, the de. 
tails of which would fill every Member with 
regret and horror. He would not yield to 
any man in the desire he felt to sere 
those whose case was now before the 
House; but he was convinced that the 
evils sprang from different causes. In his 
opinion, the real sources of these miseries 
were to be found in the want of information 
on the part of the operatives ; the want 
knowledge how to direct themselves ; the 
absence of proper self-control; and the 
habit of bringing up their children to the 
same way of life in which they were e- 
gaged. The children had thus to pass 
through the same miseries that their pa- 
rents had endured. He saw no necessity, 
at all events, for referring the Bill toa 
Select Committee; for not long since, 4 
full inquiry had been undertaken and per 


‘formed by a Commissioner, and from his 


report the House was already in a condi 
tion, as far as information went, to legislate 
upon the subject. He was confident thet 
he could show, from the report of that 
Commissioner, that the causes he had a 
signed for the present melancholy state of 
things were the true ones. The first er 


of. 
‘tract he would read, was from page 40:— 


“The amount of wages, or rather perhaps the 


: a 
; Standard by which they are regulated, in al 


branches of trade, at all times, and in all cout 
tries, will be governed mainly—Ist, by those ¢tr- 
cumstances which affect the supply of labour; and 
2nd, those which influence the demand, and funds 
for its employment. If labour be redundant, anl 
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exceed the demand for it, it will be cheap, in spite 
of strikes or combinations, or any of the innu- 
neble expedients which have been so often and 
 injuriously resorted to for years past to give it 
anartificial value. If, on the contrary, it be from 
any circumstances scarce, it will increase in value 
ie roportion to the extent in which the scarcity 
isfelt by those anxious to employ it. The only 
jimit to the employment of labour is the impro- 
bility, or impossibility, of the employer realizing 
profit on the produce of industry. For a series 
of years past the supply of framework knitters 
has almost invariably exceeded the demand for 
them, and hence the value of their labour has 
een progressively, if not constantly, diminishing, 
except in a very few of the fancy branches of the 
trade where considerable skill is required, and in 
shich, consequently, the number of competitors 
fr employment has been proportionately les- 
gened.” 

The following, from page 106 of the same 
report, Was applicable to the same argu- 
ment :— 

“As regards the injury the framework knitters 
ae alleged as doing themselves by bringing up 
their families to the same occupation, it may be 
dserved generally, that the lower we descend in 
the seale of society, the less frequent is the oppor- 
tunity presented of choice of employment. A 
tradesman, or even a well-paid mechanic, who 
an afford to pay a premium with his child, may 
succeed in getting him apprenticed to a trade of 
his own selection; but no such opportunity pre- 
ents itself to a workman who is maintaining his 
fimily on the precarious earnings of irregular and 
low-paid daily or weekly labour; and perhaps con- 
wantly engaged in a painful struggle with the 
importunities of destitution and want. If he can 
get employment for his children of any kind, he 
vil, under such circumstances, be pretty sure to 
aceept it with avidity. Cireumstances of chance, 
rither than choice, may be said usually to deter- 
nine their occupation.” 

The subsequent passage related to the dis- 
proportion between supply and demand in 
the labour market :— 

“That the leading eause of the low rate of 
wages earned by the framework knitters is the 
iisproportion existing between the supply of their 
hhour and the demand for it; the latter being 
wally deficient, and at all times very irregular ; 
vhile there is a constant manifest tendency in the 
frmer to increase, and none to adapt itself to the 
mgularities, or the amount of the demand. That 

s excess of supply arises, primarily, from the 
wessibility of the trade of framework knitting 
tothe unemployed labourers of all other classes ; 
ind from the facilities with which a knowledge of 
tetrade, especially in the common branches, is 
iequired,”” 
le was sorry to be obliged to remark that 
uee the year 1814 the export trade had 
let almost entirely lost. He proceeded 
‘0 read the following extract from a publi- 
‘ation issued within the last three months 
y Mr. Winks, a most benevolent indi- 
vidual of Leicester, respecting the young 
Yonen of the town :— 
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‘ Tf one thing has pained me more than another 
whilst sitting to administer relief at the board, it 
has been to see the great number of girls from 
sixteen to twenty who apply for help ; and some of 
these with one, two, and even three illegitimate 
children. The others, who have not thus fallen, 
are on every hand in danger— great danger. 
When asked why they do not go out as servants, 
they say, ‘We don’t know how to do the work ’— 
and they do not ; and, ‘ We have no clothes to go 
in’—and they have not. Theirs is a most sad and 
pitiable case. I wish my friend Mr. William 
Biggs (and I hope he will excuse me), or any other 
benevolent gentleman or lady, would take this 
matter in hand, and establish an institution like 
the Asylum in the Newark, only on a more liberal 
and comprehensive scale, for these poor girls. 
What a blessing would such an institution be to 
hundreds of young women! Good and clever girls 
as servants are scarce—that every lady knows. 
Those from the Asylum are eagerly sought and 
secured as fast as they are ready. The vast im- 
portance of this matter is well set forth by Tho- 
mas Beggs, in one of his valuable essays just 
published.” 


These were the causes of these people’s 
misery, and not frame rents. It had been 
stated, that the gross wages of 500 hands 
in Leicester, engaged in framework knit- 
ting was 4s. 73d. a week each. This 
might be true of some branches; but he 
assured the House that there were much 
higher wages earned in other branches. 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby, were 
the great seats of the hosiery mannfacture; 
and in those towns, industry, talent, and 
ingenuity had produced a great extension 
of machinery and a vast increase of wealth; 
although, therefore, it was true that remu- 
neration was low in particular branches, it 
was not the case in all. He could point 
to several branches where the earnings of 
the workmen were larger; and the Com- 
missioner, in his report, bore testimony to 
this fact. The same writer went on to 
show how it necessarily happened that they 
were bad wives and mothers, and that their 
husbands were reckless and intemperate. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir H. Halford) had 
last year passed an Act upon this subject ; 
but owing to some defect in the interpreta- 
tion clause it became inoperative for the 
principal object in view. Why, then, had 
he not this Session introduced a Bill to 
remedy that defect, and then it would have 
been seen how the principle operated ? 
The hon. Baronet had, however, taken a 
different course. He had brought forward 
a measure, which the more it was examined 
the more it would be found that it was 
vexatious and expensive to the manufac- 
turer, and injurious to the operative. It 
embodied also a principle which, if he were 
not much mistaken, the House would not 
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consent to sanction. It had three objects: 
first, the abolition of middlemen; secondly, 
the establishment of book keeping; thirdly, 
the extinction of frame rents. He would 


Hosiery 


take the liberty of explaining to the House 


what sort of persons the middlemen were 
whom it was proposed to do away with. 
They were the most intelligent and trust- 
worthy men of the operative class. 
acquired the position of middlemen because 
the master manufacturers knew they could 
have more reliance upon them than upon 
the other workmen. ‘Their prudence and 
good conduct often enabled them to save 
money, with which they procured frames 


of their own; they hired a shop, and let 
” | 
out the frames at so much a week. He} 


did not mean to say that there were not 


some abuses in the system; but what he 


maintained was, that the evils were over- 
balanced by the advantages, and particu- 
larly by the stimulus it held out to good 
conduct on the part of the workers. One 
of the most wealthy, amiable, and respect- 
able men in Leicester had been originally 
a framework knitter, and had afterwards 
pursued an honourable and industrious 
course upward through the degree of a 
middleman. Would the House, then, sanc- 


tion a principle which told the framework 


knitter that that avenue to distinction was 
closed against him? The remuneration of 
the middlemen was represented by some as 


excessive; but the representation was not | 
it would appear that in some cases work- 


correct. The middleman was responsible 
to the manufacturers for those under him; 


and having risen to this position, he saw | 


no reason why the middleman should 
not be upheld in it. Except through the 
instrumentality of the middlemen, many 
of the operatives who had lost the con- 
fidence of the masters would be wun- 
able to obtain employment. It 
be deeply to be regretted, therefore, if 
the House were to adopt a system which 
would shut out from employment. indivi- 
duals, who having once blemished their 
characters, were not permitted by their in- 
dustry and ability to re-establish it. 
adoption of the Bill would render it neces- 
sary for the manufacturers to build exten- 
sive warehouses, and they must derive a 
per-centage upon the capital employed for 
that purpose by raising the price of their 
goods; but the goods would not bear an 
advance in price in the present state of 
competition with foreign manufactures. 
The hon. Member who had just addressed 
the House, said, that our manufacturers 
had been shut out of several neutral mar- 
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| kets in consequence of having supplied 
|them with inferior articles; but that yy 
‘not the case. The real cause of the dinj, 
nution of trade was the severe Competition 
to which our manufacturers were exposed 
with foreign rivals, who could obtain labow 
'on cheaper terms than ours could, Jj 
begged to be allowed to state on his oy 
knowledge, acquired within the last foy 
days, that if foreign countries would byt 
direct a little more attention to the fashion 
of the articles they manufactured, an 
would produce a commodity of a better de. 
scription, which would sell in Great Br. 
;tain, the protecting duty could be paid 
upon them, and a profit could be mad 
upon the disposal of them. The system 
now sought to be established would be 
more detrimental to the quick and indus. 
trious than to the slow and idle operatire, 
and he especially referred the House upon 
this point to the evidence of Thomas Fin. 
ney. Ife maintained, too, that the em. 
ployment of people in large factories would 
be prejudicial to them in a pecuniary point 
of view, and entered into some caleulations 
to show that the earnings of a good work- 
man would, under such circumstances, fall 
short of their present ‘amount by 4s, 8. 
a week. 
showing that the hon. Member for Leices. 
tershire had considerably underrated the 
amount of wages received by workmen in 
Leicester, read a statement, from which 


men were earning 15s., in others 13s., in 
others lls. clear each per week. With 
reference to wages abroad, he would read 
a letter which he had received from Chen- 
nitz :— 
“ Chemnitz, April 20, 1847. 

“T promised you I would write you from Chem- 
nitz on the subject of rents, &e. &e. The parties 
who live in Chemnitz and keep stocks and sell 
hosiery, are not manufacturers in our sense of 
the term; they do not give out material and 
pay wages—they buy the goods (hose and gloves) 
week by week as they want them. They are 
in reality only factors. The manufacturers 
(really so) are men who own wooden frames, 
from one to one hundred, as it may happes, 
and let them out and take rent for them—a 
very small rent, varying from 3d. to 7d. per week. 
In the great majority of cases, they own very few 
frames; the goods are made in their own shops— 
they come and offer them for sale. The mant- 
facture is spread over all the villages round 
Chemnitz for many miles. Tose hands get from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per week ; the best glove hands 
from 5s. to 7s.; but I saw many shops where 
per week. 


e all 


glove hands only averaged 3s. 6d. 
There are no factories for frames—they ar 
let out into the villages as ours are; ouly, instead 
of the superintendent of a shop of ten frames 
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more being employed by the manufacturer and 

id wages, a8 2 middleman is with us, he is here 
alittle manufacturer, who makes up for himself 
and sells his own goods to the factors in Chem- 
nitz. This mode has, of course, a tendency to re- 
duce wages to the lowest possible level, and is 
precisely the position to which Sir H. Halford’s 
pill would reduce our trade, if it were to pass, 
ad extinguish the middlemen. We must then 
throw the middlemen upon their own resources, and 
buy of them as we wanted, instead of, as now, in- 
curring all the risk and occasional loss of stock, 
ge. But as for the workmen being employed by 
asmall manufacturer with no capital, who could 
keep no stock, and could not work for a month 
yithout orders, and who would be frequently job- 
bing and sacrificing, employment would be first 
imegular, and then reduced, probably, to nearly 
one-half of what it is at present. If Sir H. Hal- 
ford means to withdraw regularity of employment 
from the workman—if he means to commit him 
to the tender mercies of a small maker without 
capital, who cannot half employ him, and further 
by these means to get his wages reduced to the 
wmallest possible amount, t. ¢. much lower than 
at present—he cannot do better than to press for- 
vard his present Bill.” 


The rent of a frame, then, in Chemnitz 
and its neighbourhood was from 3d. to 7d., 


instead of a shilling, as with us, while the | 


wages ranged from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a 
week, This was the competition to which 
wurmanufacturers were exposed. To the 
wm laws, he contended, was to be traced 
al the competition that had sprung up 
against our manufacturers. If the eorn 
liws had never been passed, foreigners 
would not have possessed the advantages 
they had so long enjoyed; but, now they 
vere repealed, he feared that, if such a 
measure as that now proposed were adopt- 
ed, the competition would be greater than 
this country could sustain. He thought 
that he could best prove his ‘earnest desire 
to serve the labouring classes of the town 
le represented, and its neighbourhood, by 
telling them that they were building upon 


asandy foundation if they imagined that | 


kgislation like this would be beneficial to 
them, They must look for far different 
measures, or they would have to endure 
trials and to pass through an ordeal for 
Which they were little prepared. Tlaving 
rad two farther extracts from the beport 
of the Commissioner, in order to put the 
Hlouse in possession of the fullest informa- 
on on the subject, the hon Member went 
to impress upon it the injustice and in- 
jy that would be inflicted upon the owners 
ifframes, if this Bill were passed into a law. 
Undoubtedly many manufacturers were the 
pprietors of frames; but most of them 
ielonged to persons in a lower sphere, 
vho had perhaps five, ten, or fifteen, and 
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who derived a comfortable income from 
them in times of prosperity. He wished 
to know on what principle the House would 
proceed when it declared by statute that 
the whole of this property should be extin- 
guished. As to the profits derived from 
the rent of frames, the hon. Member read 
an addition to that part of the evidence of 
Mr. Biggs which had been introduced by 
the hon. Baronet who moved the present 
stage of the Bill, particularly with refer- 
ence to the length of time frames had been 
entirely out of employ from 1837 to 1845. 
A reference had been made to the ease of 
an unfortunate manufacturer, in order to 
show that 400 frames had been sold at 
about 31. 17s. each; but the fact was, that 
some fraines were worth 30/., 40/., or 501. 
each, and on an average they cost consider- 
ably above 20/. No fallacy, therefore, 
could be greater than that into which the 
hon. Mover had fallen, when he represent- 
ed the value of frames so much below their 
real worth. Mr. Adeock, in his evidence, 
appeared to be very much opposed to the 
payment of rents fer frames; but when 
the question was put to him directly, he 
admitted the tendency of it was to encou- 
rage the idler, whilst it injured the owner. 
With regard to the proposition for sending 
the Bill to a Committee up stairs, he feared 
it would be attended with the evil conse- 
quence of inducing the operatives to believe 
they had obtained a triumph over their 
employers. On this ground, therefore, he 
should meet the proposal with a decided 
negative. As to the franie rents, he would 
ask the hon. Baronet who proposed that 
they should be abolished, in the event 
of the Bill being carried, what was to pre- 
vent a Bill being brought in next year to 
abolish house rent altogether? If the 
principle were established in one ease, it 
was impossible to say where it would stop. 
The precedent was too dangerous to be 
admitted into legislation; and he trusted it 
would be rejected. In conclusion, believ- 
ing that the Bill was pregnant with great 
mischief both to manufacturers and opera- 
tives engaged in the hosiery trade, he 
should move, as an Amendment, that it be 
read the second time that day six months. 
| Mr. GISBORNE seconded the Amend- 
|ment. He missed from the Treasury 
| bench some Gentlemen whom he should 
| have been happy to see on this discussion. 
| He should have been glad to see there the 
| noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown, 
'and the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
| of State for the Heme Department, be- 
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cause this measure, in fact, was a corollary | 
to the Factory Bill, and would be followed 
by many others of the same description. | 
It professed to be founded on the principle 
of ‘ta fair day’s work for a fair day’s | 
wages; and as the Government by their 
proceedings on the Factory Bill appeared 
to be able to say what was ‘‘a fair day’s | 
work,”’ they had iaid themselves under the 
obligation of saying what were ‘‘a fair 
day’s wages. With their sanction of the | 
principle of the Factory Bill, the Govern- | 
ment could not resist the case of the frame- 
knitters. The factory workers of this 
country, taking them altogether, were the’ 
best paid, the best lodged, and the best 
educated of all the working classes; but | 
the poor frame-knitters were at the other | 
extreme of the scale. If, therefore, the | 
House held out to the working classes the 
idea that they were able, by legislation, to 
improve their condition, the frame-knitters | 
were those who ought first to be taken in | 
hand. Yet, after the decision of a ma- | 
jority of that House on the Factory Bill, 
and the votes of the leading Members of | 
Her Majesty’s Government, he was at a| 
loss what course they would take upon this 
Bill. What excuse could they offer for | 
opposing the claims of the frame-knitters? | 


Hosiery 


: 3 : 4 | 
For himself, he was perfectly free from | 


blame upon the subject. He had lived | 
both in the manufacturing districts and in | 
the frame-knitting districts, and in both he | 
had always told the working classes that it | 
was utterly impossible for the House to do 
anything to alleviate their distress. He 
knew himself that in many eases it was | 
absolutely necessary to make up the wages | 
of the frame-knitters out of the rates; and | 
he had himself land in two parishes ay 
Leicestershire where, for several years, | 
more shillings per acre had from this cause | 
been paid to the poor rates than he had re- 
ceived as landlord. The consequence of 
this was, that every frame-knitter in the 
country brought up his children to the 
same occupation, so that the trade really 
could not maintain them, it was so exces- 
sively overstocked; and no improvement 
could be looked for except from a diminu- 
tion in their numbers. He wished Her 
Majesty’s Government could be induced to 
take wider views upon these questions. 
The Legislature were engaged in endea- 
vouring to solve a great social problem— 
the problem of how they could enable the 
luxuries and the ease of the highest classes 
to exist without the co-existence of a lowest 
class, indigent, distressed, and miserable. 
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They were trying so to divide the profits 
of industry and skill, which formed the my. 
tional income, as to give to the highest 
class what its increased numbers and ly. 


jury demanded, without giving suficiey 


All their 
Education Grants, Factory Bills, Colliery 
Bills, and this Hosiery Bill, were so many 


| struggles with the difficulties of this great 


problem. The United States of Ameriey 
had wisely avoided it altogether, The 
aristocratic institutions of France had sunk 
under it. We alone earried on the strug. 
gle. Humanity and morality forbid us t 
allow our own people to suffer; but, at the 
same time, we were too rigidly aristocratie 
to allow the masses to rise in the social 
scale. He was aware that every step 
ought to be taken with strict and almost 


| mathematical demonstration, and that this 


was hardly a fit thing for discussion ina 


public assembly; besides, he was willing 


to own that up to this time the working 
classes had struggled manfully against this 


state of things with considerable success, 


But if this legislation were continued, his 
belief was, that they~vould destroy their 
self-reliance. There was not a situation 
in this country to which a subject could 
aspire, to which members of the working 
classes had not attained. Men sprung 
from the working classes were found both 
upon the legal and ecclessiastical bench, 
in the Queen’s Council, and in every de- 
partment of art and science. He therefore 
warned the House and the Government 
against meddling with a system that up to 
this day had produced such results. The 
most dangerous things they could do was 
to bring in Bills which would take the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs from the 
hands of the working classes; for it was 
their self-reliance that enabled them to 
raise themselves, and it was a virtue that 
might be eradicated. He reminded the 
House that the last Bill introduced on this 
subject by the hon. Baronet failed from 
the general want of confidence in it both 
on the part of masters and men. [Sir i. 
Hatrorp had that day presented a petition 
both from masters and men desiring legi* 
lation upon the same principle. | He was 
happy to be corrected if he were in eri. 
How, he would ask, could the Honse cot- 
sistently give this Bill a second reading, 
and affirm the propositions it involved ! 
The first principle of it was, that there 
should be no frame rent; but he contended 
they might just as well enact that the 
owner of a frame who had a house shoul 
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ytbeentitled to receive rents for his house. | the right hon. Gentleman he had consented 
n what principle could it be enacted that | to postpone the second reading to Tuesday 
the man who had invested money in frames | next. He gave notice, at the same time, 
should not receive gp on his —. = 7 was ee — *~ pia 
ther principle of it was to push down | after the second reading, the Bill be re- 
aan. He did not know we it was | ferred to a Select Cumdinie Those who 
to be considered an offence to be a middle- | objected to the proposed alteration in the 
nan, But the fact was, the whole Bill | law would then have a full opportunity of 
yas founded upon the assumption that the stating their objections and of having them 
hosiers were the most destructive and | refuted; and he trusted that when this ne- 
habbeeried class “" men in = — — oe was concluded, the 
e repeated it was the greatest <indness to} House would consent to pass a measure 
wa to teach them not to rely upon that | which there could be no pew would be 
House. The House was certainly desirous beneficial to the profession and to the pub- 
of improving their condition, and every one | lic. Seven Medical Bills had, time after 
of these Bills was . = of ¢ but it | — “gee introduced: — was the — 
could not be done by legislating between | and if there were to be seven more, this, 
employers and workmen. The case of the | at any rate, was the last he would have 
Spitalfields weavers was a case in point. | anything to do with. The state of the 
Their wages were regulated by Act of medical law was at present most unsatis- 
Parliament. They were pets of legislation | factory, and he thought it was the duty of 
wd charity. From their eradle to their | the Legislature to take the subject as early 
grave they had been the care of the Legis- | as possible into consideration. Some of 
liture, and after all, according to the tes- the various corporations, le understood, 
mony of their best friends, all this care | had come to the conclusion that their in- 
had proved an evil to them as well as to| terests would be injuriously affected, were 
sella. He warned the House against | such a measure - this to be adopted. 
asimilar result in this case. The prac- That might or might not be the case; 
tical suggestion of the Bill obviously was, | but, whether or not, the House was bound, 
that instead of trousers and socks, every- | in inquiring into the facts, to look to the 
ody should wear knee breeches and ie | poten interest of the profession, and not 
hose, In conclusion, he repeated that! to the profit or loss to a few parties. He 
after their proceedings on the Tiaseny Bill, | would beg of the right hon. esihenans to 
the Government were bound to take the | remember that the objections about to be 
fame-knitters at once under their care, | urged in private by the deputations he had 
ad that he should have been happy to | mentioned, ought not to influence the opin- 
hve seen the leading Members of it in| ion of the right hon. Gentleman on the 
their places. course he would take; he ought to be 
After some conversation, the debate was | guided solely by the facts, and the facts 
adjourned. could only be brought to light before a 
| Committee of that House. Back-stairs 
THE MEDICAL REGISTRATION AND ME-| influence had on too many occasions 
DICAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. swayed the decision of that House; and he 
Mr. WAKLEY, in rising to move the | was sure the right hon. Gentleman was too 
Inler of the Day for the Second Reading of | highminded and of too independent a 
the Medical Registration and Medical Law | judgment to give unduc importance to the 
Amendment Bill, presented upwards of| representations which might be made to 
wenty petitions from medical practitioners, | him in private. He moved that the Order 
otheearies, physicians, and surgeons,|of the Day be read, in order that the 
mnying that the Bill might pass into alaw| second reading might be postponed to 
nthe present Parliament. The right hon. | Tuesday next. 
the Seeretary of State for the Home De-| Si G. GREY had stated that morning, 
firtment, who last Session had promised | in answer to a question, during the absence 
give his aid and assistance in passing aj of the hon. Gentleman from that House, 
Medical Bill, had intimated, that afternoon, | that he had received three deputations— 
‘tat deputations from some of the colleges | one from the College of Physicians, one 
tid been appointed to wait on the right | from the College of Surgeons, and one 
‘ot. Gentleman, for the purpose of laying | from the College of General Practitioners 
belore him the objections which they enter- ' all pressing on him the great importance 
ined to this Bill; and at the request of| of appointing a day when they might wait 
PZ 
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on and lay before him the great objections 
they entertained either to the principle of 
the Bill or to some of its details, previous 
to proceeding to the second reading. He 
had since received three other deputations 
—one from apothecaries, one from ac- 
coucheurs, and one representing individual 
gentlemen ; and the same representation 
had been made, and the same delay had 
been asked for. It was quite true, as the 
hon. Gentleman said, that objections urged 
in private ought not to influence the course 
which a Member of that House should 
take in dealing with a measure of this 
nature ; but as those parties were deeply 
concerned in the probable operation of the 
Bill, they had a perfect right to be heard, 
and it was for this reason he had requested 
the hon. Gentleman to postpone moving 
the second reading until next week. 

Mr. HUME apprehended that the right 
hon. Gentleman would find it much more 
convenient to hear the parties to whom he 
alluded before a Committee up stairs. All 
the difficulties experienced by the hon. 
Gentleman, in inducing the House to 
amend the medical law, had resulted from 
his having been assailed privately: the 
facts of the case had always been carefully 
hid, and the appointment of a Committee 
was now the only way by which they could 
succeed in making the question understood 
and the truth known. He was afraid the 
right hon. Gentleman would experience a 
great deal of trouble, and lose the whole 
of Saturday in listening to these deputa- 
tions; it would be much better to wait 
until they could be referred to a Com- 
mittee. 

‘ Sm J. GRAHAM thought that the ap- 
pointment of a Committee would very much 
depend on the answer which he hoped to 
receive from a question he would put to 
the hon. Members for Finsbury and Mon- 
trose; would they undertake to employ 
their time, the one by presiding over, and 
the other by attending, that Committee, 
until all the complaints of all the deputa- 
tions referred to had been exhausted? Ifthe 
hon. Member for Finsbury would say that he 
would take the chair of the Committee, and 
if the hon. Member for Montrose would 
promise a daily attendance, he (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) should be very much disposed to 
support the proposition. Let them not, 
however, hear of loss of time. If those 
hon. Gentlemen would not give up their 
time and attention to hearing the com- 
plaints which the Secretary of State pro- 
fessed himself ready to hear, it was not 
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very unreasonable on the part of the House 
not to entertain with any great favour this 
Bill. 

Mr. WAKLEY could make no gy) 
promise. He firmly believed that if \, 
did make it, and were to adhere to it, jt 
would be at the sacrifice of his life, }, 
feared that he would have to sit in th 
chair till one day after eternity, ], 
agreed with the hon. Member for Montros 
that the best prospect of obtaining a sq. 
tlement of the disputed points would |p 
by consenting to the appointment of , 
Select Committee. [Sir J. Gnany, 
Over which you will not promise to pre. 
side.] He would at least promise to work 
in that Committee to accomplish the en 
he had in view, and to serve the profession, 
He did not, however, object to hearing the 
deputations in private also, and he shoull 
accept the invitation of the right hon, 
Gentleman, and visit him at the Hone 
Office on Saturday. 

Second reading deferred. 

House adjourned at Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 6, 1847, 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—2* Lunatic Asylums, 

Petitions Presented. From Edinburgh, for the Abol- 
tion of the System of Entails, or for a Moderation of is 
Evils.—From Lincoln, against the proposed Government 
Plan of Education.—From Drogheda, in favour of the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill.—From Factory Workers of 
Farrington and Preston, in favour of the Factories Bil, 
—From Guardians of the Headington Union, for Alten- 
tion of the Law of Settlement.—From Guardians of the 
Cheadle Union, for Alteration of the Poor Law Ament. 
ment Act.— From Cork and several other places, against 
any Clause being inserted in the Poor Relief (Ireland 
Bill which would throw the Responsibility of Supporting 
the Poor upon the Occupying Tenant. 


THE MONETARY CRISIS. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM inquired whether 
the noble Marquess or the Government had 
received any report of a meeting of me- 
chants and bankers of the city of Londo 
on the distressing state of the money mit- 
ket? Yesterday it was very bad, and it 
was still worse the day before; and the 
worst accounts were received from Lane- 
shire and Yorkshire. It appeared that 
numerous orders had been received from 
America for woollens in the West Riding, 
and for cottons in Lancashire; yet the 
manufacturers could not execute these 
ders, and were even obliged to stop thei 
mills. Now, as by the visitation of the 
season we had been compelled to send, day 
by day, for fresh supplies of food from 
America, the happy circumstance of these 
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orders would have enabled us to get this 
fod without the payment of bullion; but 
as these orders could not be executed, it 
had become necessary to send bullion. His 
\elief was, that the great remedy would be 
found in both Houses of Parliament not 
alloving any Railway Bill to pass in future 
without a clause extending over a longer 
riod the time of payment of instalments. 
With the old railways they could not inter- 
fore, because to do so would be breaking 
contract; but in future it ought to be a 
principle that not above a certain amount 
of instalments should be required to be 
paid up within the year. The noble and 
leaned Lord proceeded to say, that, to 
his certain knowledge, the best paper in 
the city of London was refused at the end 
of last week and the beginning of this at 
l2and 13 per cent discount. In a very 
short time, the instalments would be called 
for under the new Railway Acts; and there 
yas such a necessity for avoiding forfeiture, 
that Parliament might make what terms 
they pleased. This suggestion came from 
him backed by a very high authority in 
the money market and the city. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to say, that within the course 
of afew hours the noble Lord at the head 
of the Treasury had been in communication 
on this subject with a very respectable 
portion of the merchants and others in the 
city; but he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
vas not prepared to state what was the 
result of that communication, 

Lord ASHBURTON was understood to 
observe, that any disorganization of the 
monetary interest in the city affected the 
country generally, and that the whole of 
the difficulty arose from the restrictions on 
its issues imposed on the Bank in 1844. 
A sudden stoppage of accommodation, on 
the part of the Bank, had taken place, 
vith something like 10,000,0002. of bul- 
lion in the coffers of the Bank. It had 
hardly ever been known that there was so 
large an accumulation of bullion. The 
vhole of the confusion had arisen from the 
restrictions, which had left the country in 
the predicament of having only 2,500,0000. 
in the Bank disposable, while there were 
10,000,0007. of bullion in its coffers. The 
vhole scheme rested on a mistaken theory, 
in his opinion, though the Act, no doubt, 
hal the sanction of the late Government, 
. well as of the Members of the present 
vovernment, besides some of the highest 
authorities on the subject in the country. 
in 1844, he had stated to their Lordships 
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that the measure would work pretty much 
as it was now working. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that any additional ac- 
commodation given to the country must 
be shown in an additional issue of bank 
notes. The amount of notes had varied 
but little; it had been sometimes at 
20,000,0001., sometimes 20,400,0001., and 
sometimes 20,500,0002.; but it had never 
reached 21,000,000.: but the private se- 
eurities had varied from 12,000,0001. up 
to 18,000,0007. On the 29th of August, 
1846, the public accommodation was 
12,000,0007. ; in April, 1847, it was 
18,000,0007.: but the whole amount of 
notes issued, instead of increasing, had de- 
creased in that period. Any apprehension 
of the issue of notes increasing in propor- 
tion to the amount of the accommodation 
given by the Bank, was incorrect. He 
thought it impossible that the Government 
should sit down with things as they were 
at present, when, for the first time in the 
memory of most of their Lordships, Ex- 
chequer-bills had been at a discount for 
weeks and months together. The question 
was one of much importance; and if it 
had not been for fear of occupying too 
much of their Lordships’ time, he should 
have been sorry to pass it over in so slight 
a manner as he had done. 

JARL FITZWILLIAM thought the Go- 
vernment were exceedingly indebted to the 
noble Lord for turning the attention of the 
House to this subject in rather a different 
point of view from that which had been 
taken by the noble and learned Lord. He 
thought nothing could be worse for the 
country than that it should take for grant- 
ed that the present state of things arose 
from one simple cause, and that cause the 
railways. 

Lorp BROUGHAM had said that was 
one cause only. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM had great doubt 
on the point. The same cause had existed 
in the last Session of Parliament; but not 
being accompanied by certain other causes 
now in operation, had not produced the 
effects that were now observed. His hon. 
Friend had said, that the Bank Act of 
1844 had the concurrence of both the 
leading parties in Parliament, and of many 
other parties of high authority in such 
matters; but he (Earl Fitzwilliam) thought 
he had observed that Parliament never le- 
gislated worse than when the two leading 
parties in the State, by accident, concurred 
in any particular opinion. 


Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that what 
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he had said that night was in continuation 
of what he had said on a former night on 
the same subject. 

Lorv WHARNCLIFFE rose simply to 
state his view to be, that the causes which 
his noble Friend near him (Lord Ashbur- 
ton) had assigned, were really not those 
which had led to the present unfortunate 
state of the money market. In his opin- 
ion, the Act of 1844 was founded on sound 
and just principles. If there had been no 
such regulation of our monetary system, 
it was his belief, and that of very well-in- 
formed parties who had communicated with 
him, that the country would have been in 
avery much worse position than at pre- 
sent. The amount of liabilities in the 
banking department in August last had 
been reduced by April very considerably. 
Looking at what had passed within the last 
eight months—considering the vast sums 
invested in railways—and the high price of 
grain, owing to the great demand in con- 
sequence of the famine in Ireland—it was 
to him a matter of surprise that the coun- 
try was not in a worse condition than that 
in which it now was placed. He believed 
that but for the security afforded by the 
Act of 1844, the pressure would have been 


greatly aggravated. 

Lorp ASHBURTON spoke in explana- 
tion, and was understood to complain of 
the conditions imposed upon the Bank by 


the Charter of 1844. With a reserve of 
more than 10,000,000/. of bullion, the 
Bank was restricted in affording accommo- 
dation to the commercial world, so as 
greatly to embarrass the trade of the 
country. By its charter, the Bank was 
compelled to adopt the same course under 
every possible variety of circumstances; it 
adopted the principle of Le Sage’s Doctor 
Sangrado, and applied the same remedy to 
every discase. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE moved 
that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee, when 

The Eart of RODEN said, that in a 
question so deeply affecting the interests 
of the country in which he resided, he feit 
that it would be wrong if he were alto- 
gether to remain silent. He had listened 
with very great attention to the speech of 
the noble Marquess opposite by whom this 
measure had been introduced; and he had 
heard with great satisfaction the clear, 
eandid, and eloquent statement which the 
noble Marquess had made on that occasion. 
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He had also heard with considerable sats 
faction the expressions made use of by th 
noble Marquess in enforcing what he mish 
term the great feature of this Bill, which 
he at one time feared would prove dety. 
mental to the best interests of his country: 
but he heard with great satisfaction th 
statements of the noble Marquess, that the 
provisions for giving relief to the destitute 
poor did not give a right to any man ty 
claim relief under the provisions of this 
Bill, but that they were intended by the 
Government to confer a power upon the 
Commissioners of the Poor Law and the 
guardians to give out-door relief under the 
most cautious circumstances, wheneyer it 
should be found necessary. He felt great 
satisfaction when he heard the noble Mar. 
quess make this statement; and he cop. 
fessed it had relieved him from many . 
rious apprehensions he had previously el. 
tertained as to this part of the Bill. He had 
listened also with great attention to the 
speech of the learned Lord, and to the 
speeches of other notle Lords who had al. 
dressed the House with great eloquence 
and power upon this subject. But there 
was one circumstance which characterize! 
all their speeches—that it did not appear 
to him that any of them were agreed a 
to any other measure which might be pro- 
posed as a substitute for this Bill which 
was now before their Lordships. At the 
same time he believed there was no one 
who would undertake to say what would 
be the effects of the working of this mee- 
sure in Ireland. He believed that even 
the noble Marquess would not hesitate to 
admit that for good or for evil it must be 
attended with very serious consequences 
But the circumstances in which the cow- 
try were placed, the events which wer 
passing before their eyes every day, seemed 
to be the grounds on which the noble 
Marquess founded his justification for in- 
troducing this Bill. It was indeed impos 
sible for any man who had been thiny 
years resident in Ireland, as he had bees, 
and who had consequently become well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances and the 
peculiar siuation of the country, not 
have long foreseen that there were eM 
existing there which must sooner ot latet 
have brought matters to a crisis; av 
lthat the evils existing in that county, 
| though they might for a time lie hid, 
‘would ultimately burst out as. they hat 
Sear done. He knew he was addressing 
many noble Lords who were unacquaintel 
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they, with the generous feelings of their 
euntrymen, had shown the deepest in- 
terest and sympathy with their sufferings, 
and had given the strongest possible proof 
of this that they could give, by subscribing 
largely to its relief. Still he could not but 
remember that Ireland was a part of the 
British empire, as much so as York or 
Lincoln; and as in the body human so in 
the body politic, it was impossible for one 
member to suffer without all the members 
suffering with it. He considered it was 
fortunate for the interests of Ireland that 
there was at the head of the Government 
during the present erisis a noble Lord 
whose courage, whose determination, and 
whose single-mindedness prompted him to 
take immediate and decided measures, 
whether right or wrong, for the relicf of that 
distress. And he could not but think that 
inno case had that noble Lord shown his 
wisdom in dealing with the affairs of Ire- 
land more than in appointing the present 
illustrious individual to the office of Lord 
Lieutenant; and he wished to take this op- 
portunity to bear his humble testimony to 
the government of Lord Besborough, who, 
by his knowledge of the country, by his 
anxiety for its welfare, and his attention 
to everything that was likely to forward 
its interests, had gained the affections of 
all classes of the people. He (the Earl of 
Roden) had been opposed to that noble Lord 
fora great length of time, on many occa- 
sions and on a great variety of subjects; 
yet in spite of that opposition he had 
alvays found the noble Lord ready to 
listen to whatever suggestions he (the Earl 
of Roden) presumed to offer. THe feared 
that the career of the noble Lord was too 
nearly run, and that it would not be long till 
his country would Jose him. Yet he was 
the more anxious to make this statement, 
because he felt that one of the greatest evils 
connected with Ireland was, that persons 
were sent from England, whether as Lords 
Lieutenant or as Seerctaries, men of intel- 
ligence they might be, men of worth, but 
yet totally unacquainted with the condition 
of Ireland, altogether ignorant of its cir- 
cumstances, having so much to learn and 
80 much to unlearn, that by the time they 
began to see their way, and to act for the 
true interests of the country, they were in 
the course of things recalled. ‘So much 
vas this the case, that it was very common 
for an individual after six or seven months’ 
residence to fancy that he knew all about 
the Country, and to propose measures 
vhich his situation gave authority to, but 
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which were found to be deeply injurious to 
the true interests of the country. This 
also gave rise to a constant reference to 
the Home Office, never thoroughly done 
away with, except by the illustrious indi- 
vidual to whom he had referred, on points 
where there the head of the Home Office, 
however able in other respects he might 
be, was totally unfit to advise. This had 
been the cause of much misery and much 
evil in the sister country; and he, there- 
fore, trusted that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would follow up 
his first appointment, should it unhappily 
be necessary to do so, by appointing a suc- 
cessor well acquainted with the cireum- 
stances of Ireland, and able, without re- 
ference to other quarters, to administer 
the laws and government of the country. 
With regard to the measure now before 
them, he agreed with a noble Earl, who, 
on a former occasion, recommended that it 
should be limited in its duration to a pe- 
riod of three or four years, so that if it 
were found to work injuriously it might be 
revised. Having thanked their Lordships 
for the patience with which they had heard 
him, he would not further detain them. 

House in Committee. 

Lord MONTEAGLE moved as an 
Amendment the insertion of words limiting 
the Bill to the Ist of August, 1848, and 
to the end of the then next Session of 
Parliament. He said that he brought 
forward the Amendment for the purpose 
of raising the important question whether 
this Bill should be made a permanent or a 
temporary enactment. He would not for 
the present enter upon the consideration of 
whether one, two, three, four, or five years’ 
limitation was to be preferred, as the issue 
on which he wished to take their Lordships’ 
opinion was rather on the general question 
whether there ought to be any limitation 
to the duration of the Bill, or whether it 
should be of a permanent character. He 
would proceed to explain why he thought 
it necessary to raise this question on the 
first clause: the period would be more pro- 
perly discussed when the clauses came be- 
fore the Committee. It was because this 
was the first time that the principle of 
granting out-door relief to the able-bodied, 
as well as to the aged and infirm, had been 
applied to Ireland. If he had proposed to 
suspend the whole of the Bill, he should 
be recommending the suspension of the 
provisions respecting emigration, work- 
houses, ex-officio guardians, and other 
parts of the Bill to which he had no ob- 
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jeti on, considering them amendments of 
the permanent law already in existence. 
The only clauses he proposed to make 
temporary were those which introduced 
for the first time a new principle of relief. 
In order to show that it was desirable to 
make the Bill temporary, he need only re- 
fer to the speech of his noble Friend in in- 
troducing it to their Lordships’ notice on 
the second reading. His noble Friend on 
that oceasion, with the candour which al- 
ways characterized him, admitted the ex- 
periment to be a perilous one. That was 
an admission in which there were few who 
would not concur; and in fact he might ask 
whether there was one noble Lord on either 
side of their Lordships’ House who could 
say that he felt no doubt or hesitation with 
respect to the future working of this mea- 
sure. Was not this, then, an argument 
for making it temporary in its duration in 
the first instance? He would ask those 
who were most friendly to the Bill to con- 
sider the mode in which it had been dis- 
cussed, the circumstances attending its 
introduction, and the time at which it had 
been brought forward. Objections had 
been already raised, and were admitted 
to be well founded, as to the danger 
of permanent legislation in a time of 


great and unusual danger and distress. 
He was himself in a position to call 
their Lordships’ attention to some few 
facts, showing the danger that might 
attend any attempt to make an experiment 
such as they were called upon to sanction, 


of a permanent character. As to the 
amount of charge under this Bill, much 


had already been said; but though he was | 


disposed to regard the amount of the 
charge or burden which would be inflicted 
on the country under its provisions a se- 
condary consideration, he thought it at the 
same time a point which was by means to 
be overlooked. He had seen it put for- 
ward in a most able public journal, that 
this Bill was to be regarded as a sort of 
new confiscation of the landed property of 
Ireland. If that was so, it was very dif- 
ferent from all former confiscations; be- 
cause, on former oceasions, what was taken 
from one man was given to another, where- 
as if the character given to this Bill were 
a good one, property was to be taken from 
one party, not to be given to another, but 
to be treated in a manner which would to- 
tally destroy the whole basis of property 
in that country. If the probable charge 
under this Bill was to bear any proportion 
to that under the Temporary Relief Act at 
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present in operation, some idea of the ey. 
tent to which it might be expected to reach 
could be formed from the burdens to which 
property in Ireland was now subjected, 
From the province of Munster, with which 
he was more immediately connected, he 
had seen a return, in which the estimate 
made for the support of the poor for three 
months was 11s. in the pound on the threg 
months’ rating, which would make the 
amount of the charge on the annual 
rating, supposing the same expenditure 
to continue, no less than 44s, in the 
pound. Even in the province of Lein. 
ster, which was a more favoured part of 
Ireland, the result of the working of the 
Temporary Relief Act was such as ought 
to open their Lordships’ eyes. In many 
distriets in that province, the rate for the 
three months was said to be 10s. in the 
pound, or 40s. in the pound for the year, 
One of his correspondents stated in a letter 
to him on this subject—‘‘ One gentleman 
whom I have just met, says that the rate 
is 10s. in his district, which is in the 
county of Dublin and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the metropolis;” and he 
added—* But, considering the Irish char. 
acter, is there room to anticipate lighter 
rates in future, after they have begun to 
expect to be fed without work?” He 
would beg to direct their Lordships’ atten- 
tion more particularly to that latter sen- 
tence. It was possible that property 
might recover from the effects of sucha 
pressure upon it; but no such hope could 
be entertained as to the injury done to the 
character of the people. The evil thus 
done would be permanent; and need he say 
how ruinous would be the consequences of 
a permanent degradation of the character 
of the people? A gentleman writing to 
him from Tipperary said, in reference to 
his efforts to revise the labour lists, that 
‘‘ from the enormous extent to which they 
reach, it is almost impossible to arrive at 
the truth. All are most anxious to enrd 
their names for a share of what is going. 
They have no shame, no self-respect—the 
demoralisation seems complete. The wn- 
ter proceeded to refer to the terror which 
prevailed as to the consequences of turning 


| off the people employed, and said that the 


Roman Catholic priests with whom he was 
acting were unable to step the torrent. 
Under such a state of society, he did not 
venture to propose to their Lordships the 
rejection of this Bill; but he would ask 
them to pause before they made it perm 
nent. He would ask the Government, who 
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of all others must be certain that this was | land would be spent, not in improving but 
a perilous experiment, and must feel anx- | in deteriorating the condition of the people 
jous as to its results, not to persevere in /of that country. How hard had it been 
weking to put it on the Statute-book in a | found, even in this country, where it might 
emanent form. It might, however, be | be said there was continued commercial 
asked, where was the difference between | prosperity, to endure a Poor Law, and how 
enacting &@ permanent and a temporary | many changes and modifications had they 


w? It might be said, that surely Parlia- 
ment had it in its own discretion to repeal 
the law at any time, if it found it to be 
attended with bad effects. He could not 
agree in the propriety of viewing the ques- 
tin in that light. In the first place, the 
principle of enacting a law by way of ex- 
periment, when its operation was not sure, 
yas not at all a new principle; and on this 
point he might observe, that he trusted 
they would hear from Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment what was the duration which was 
proposed to be introduced in the modifica- 
tion of the new Poor Law Commission, to 
vhich they were entrusting a power of un- 
exampled extent over the property of the 
people, He wished to know if it was not 
intended that that Commission should be 
temporary? The original Poor Law was 
passed, if he was not much mistaken, as a 
temporary measure. But as regarded the 
Bill before them, were there not, he would 
ak, peculiar reasons why it should be 
passed as a temporary Bill? Such mea- 
sures as that before them were not to be 
considered merely within the definite 
bounds of their provisions. They were to 
beconsidered in reference to the expecta- 
tions which they would create in the coun- 
try, quite as much as in reference to the 
actual enactments which they contained; 
and their Lordships should, therefore, bear 
inmind that by passing this Bill as a per- 
manent measure, they held out to the whole 
people of Ireland the expectation that they 
vere to be entitled permanently to relief. 
lnsubmitting his Amendment for the de- 
tision of their Lordships, he would remind 
them that in supporting it no noble Lord 
jledged himself against the principle of 
the Bill. As to the other Amendments on 
the Paper of a like tendency, he would not 
fer at present to them, as he thought 
the great question to have decided was, 
ut whether the Bill should be limited to 
"0 years or to three years, but whether it 
tught tobe passed as a permanent or as a 
lemporary enactment. 

Lorn ABINGER said, that he felt very 
teeply on this question. He agreed with 
the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) that if 
te present Bill were suffered to pass into 
lv, the whole available resources of Ire- 


|not been obliged to adopt? In England, 
besides, there was a substantial class of 
yeomanry and tenantry, standing between 
the landlord and the labourer, and anxious 
to keep down the rates and to discourage 
pauperism ; but in Ireland the reverse of 
all these circumstances might be said to 
exist. If the proposition of his noble 
Friend did not receive the assent of the 
House, he would propose another Amend- 
ment which he thought would be service- 
able, namely, to enact that after the passing 
of this Bill no person who entered into the 
| State of matrimony should have any right 
| for themselves or their dependants to out- 
| door relief. Those who heard him seemed 
surprised; but really he knew no other pro- 
| viso which was likely to be so effective or 
iso successful. If their Lordships had the 
;courage to adopt that proposition, he 
| thought it would be found most useful, and 
{the enactment would not take away a 
| right at present possessed from any one. 
| The noble Lord was further understood to 
say that the Roman Catholic clergymen 
| Were at present interested in promoting 
| marriages, in consequence of the fees they 
| received for marriages being their principal 
|means of support; and a great deal of the 
misery which occurred among the lower 
| classes in Ireland, even before the present 
| crisis, was owing to the habit of imprudent 
marriages by the peasantry. He would 
not further detain their Lordships. 

The Eart of WICKLOW was aware 
that the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) had 
a perfect right to bring forward the Amend- 
ment which he had proposed for rendering 
the present a temporary measure; but, 
when it was considered that there were on 
the Paper a number of Amendments to be 
brought under the notice of the House, it 
appeared to him that it would be more ju- 
dicious and expedient if their Lordships 
were to defer coming to any decision as to 
the permanency of the Bill till they had 
enjoyed the advantage of hearing the dis- 
cussions and knowing the amendments 
which might be made upon the measure. 
The principal argument employed against 
the permanency of the Bill by the noble 
Lord, was founded on the proposal to give 
out-door relief; yet the very next Amend- 
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ment on the Paper was one by his noble 
Friend to remove that proposal from the 
Bill. Now, it might happen that this or 
any of the other amendments, if agreed to, 
would alter the opinion which their Lord- 
ships entertained on the question of per- 
manency; and hence the propriety of these 
being disposed of first. He (the Earl of 
Wicklow) meant to propose that the Bill 
should last for three years; but his reasons 
were very different from those given by 
his noble Friend, who wished to limit it to 
a year and a half only. His belief was, 
that whether they passed it for one year or 
for three, this must be a permanent mea- 
sure ; and his object was to ensure at the 
end of three years a full discussion of the 
subject before Parliament. If it was then 
found to have defects, these could be re- 
moved; and if it proved a beneficial mea- 
sure, then there would be good grounds 
for renewing it. He would suggest to his 
noble Friend that he should now withdraw 
his Amendment, and let the Bill pass 
through Committee, after which he could 
have an opportunity of taking the sense of 
the House upon his proposal. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, seeing the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) had tendered an 
advice to the noble Lord who had moved this 


Amendment, he would give his advice also 
to the noble Lord, and it would be, not to 
adopt the advice which had on this ocea- 


sion been given him. He thought that in- 
stead of being an injudiciously contrived 
Amendment, it was the most judicious that 
in the cireumstanees could have been 
brought forward. If he were a friend to 
the Bill, no doubt he would strenuously 
object to such an Amendment. He would 
be committing the most blundering thing 
in the world if, being in favour of the Bill, 
he were to support this Amendment; but, 
not being friendly to the Bill, he thought 
the Amendment of the noble Lord ought to 
be passed. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Wicklow) said, that if this measure passed 
at all, it must be a permanent one; and 
yet hisown Amendment was, that it should 
be passed for three years. He was dis- 
posed to approve of the Amendment before 
the House, because it would mitigate the 
pressure of an impolitic measure, and be- 
cause, at the end of the time specified, it 
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they did not avow that it was more thy 
an experimental measure, though it Was 
based on the best and soundest principle 
The question now before their Lordshi, 
was simply ‘‘ permanent ”’ or “ temporary:’ 
and in that view of the question ought tp 
decision of every Member of the House ) 
be given. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE yy 
very glad that he had had an opportuni 
of hearing the sentiments of the nobjp 
Lord (Lord Brougham) before he roge 1 
deliver the very few words which he yj 
now about to address to the House. In tl 
first place, however, he would say that he 
thought his noble Friend (Lord Monteagl: 
who proposed this Amendment was pe. 
fectly justified in doing so at the time; 
had selected; but at the same time it eoull 
not be denied by any one that it wasa 
inconvenient course to pronounce an opin. 
ion as to whether a Bill should be perms. 
nent or temporary, without knowing what 
the Bill really was. The noble Lord (Lor 
Brougham) had stated that he supported 
the Amendment, because it would injure 
the Bill, which he thought a bad measur 
In other words, he was calling upon th 
House to form a deliberate judgment 
without having the means of forming 
that judgment laid before them. His 
noble and learned Friend announced that 
he took the course of supporting the 
Amendment because he thought it woul 
defeat the Bill. 

Lorp BROUGHAM had said “ limit.” 
He said it would limit the operation of the 
Bill. 

The Marqvess of LANSDOWNE: 
“Limit!” Yes; but his noble Friel 
said he would support the Amendmest 
because he was opposed altogether to the 
Bill. Now it was not so with his noble 
Friend on the bench below (Lord Mont- 
eagle) for he approved of a part of it. He 
had heard his noble Friend more than one 
state, that to one part of the Bill he of 
fered no opposition whatever, and that the 
most prominent, in its character, of the 
whole B.ll, being the clause which ph 
vided that out-door relief should be given 
to the sick and disabled, and to all those 
who were specified in the clause. Now, tt 
could not be assumed by that House, be- 


would give Parliament an opportunity of | fore they came to the end of the Bill, that 


reconsidering that measure. 
cidedly opposed to the passing of any per- 
manent measure under the pressure of a 
temporary necessity. 


In 1834, when they | 


He was de-| the Bill might not be reduced to that on 
| clause; and if it were so, the effeet of the 


noble Lord’s Amendment would be to pre 
vent that becoming a permanent measure. 


| nle 
passed the Poor Law Amendment Act, | He agreed with the proposal of the noble 
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Barl (the Earl of Wicklow) that the House 


should see in what shape they framed the | 


Bill before they decided whether it ought 
to be permanent or temporary. The ob- 
‘ction he made to the Amendment was in 
erfect consistency with the opinion he 
entertained, that it was advantageous to 
vive the measure the form of a permanent 
Rill. He contended, that in a measure of 


such importance, requiring new machinery | 


in Ireland, and the concurrence and sup- 
port of the people of that country, the very 
circumstance of its being held out that it 
yas only to be temporary, was in itself 
calculated to deprive them of that which 
yas essential for the carrying out of the 
measure. To give a temporary character 
to the Bill, would be to insure its defeat 
vhen it came to be put in force in Ireland. 


He, therefore, asked their Lordships not to | 
hold out to the public of Ireland the idea | 


that this was only to be a temporary mea- 


sure, and thereby do that which would na- | 


turally tend to defeat its object. 

Lorn STANLEY: My Lords, this 
question lies within the smallest possible 
compass ; but I cannot abstain from ex- 


pressing the strong opinion that I feel | 


upon it. The noble Marquess, in the ob- 
servations which he has just addressed to 


your Lordships, has failed to answer the | 


ground on which my noble Friend opposite 
hs made his Amendment. In point of 
fact, my Lords, the noble Marquess has 
not denied that which is the groundwork 
ofmy noble Friend’s proposition. He has 
not denied that this is in itself a very ha- 
zardous measure. He has not denied that 
this measure does introduce a class of re- 
lef different from any given before; and 
that a different class of persons, subjected 
to very different authorities and under dif- 
ferent control and management, to an ex- 
tent hitherto unknown in Ireland, will be 
entitled to relief; and that it will impose 
upon the resources of Ireland a burden 
vhich it will be almost impossible for those 
resources to bear. What, then, under 
these cireumstances, does my noble Friend 
propose? I am sure that I shall expose 
myself to the attacks of my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham), whose 
movements are so rapid that I can hardly 
take notice of them. I shall, I say, no 
doubt expose myself to the charge of blun- 
dering by my noble and learned’ Friend, in 
supporting the Amendment of my noble 
riend opposite. Now, my Lords, I am 
tot hostile to this Bill. I have supported 


the second reading of this Bill. I think | 
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|that the circumstances of Ireland are so 
‘critical, and the danger of non-interference 
is so great, that I think Her Majesty’s 
Government have done rightly in advising 
your Lordships to take this measure into 
your serious and calm consideration. But, 
my Lords, it is not inconsistent to support 
the principle of the Bill, and at the same 
time to assent to the proposition of my 
noble Friend opposite. The noble Mar- 
| quess admitted that this Bill is an experi- 
ment; but he also said, that if they dealt 
with it as an experiment they would coun- 
teract the efficiency of the measure. I, 
my Lords, do not concur in that view. I 
think, on the contrary, that the very know- 
ledge of the measure not being a perma- 
nent one, the knowledge that every subject 
in connexion with it will be scrutinized by 
the Legislature with the utmost strictness 
—that the knowledge that the manner in 
which it shall be carried out will be watched 
with the greatest attention, will induce the 
landed proprietors of Ireland to work out 
its provisions with greater circumspection 
and energy than would be exhibited if they 
| deemed its measures essentially permanent, 
and that they had only the chance of errors 
and defects in the administration being de- 
tected and remedied by future legislation. 
My Lords, I think, on the other hand, that 
if it be passed merely as a temporary mea- 
sure in the first instance, the circumstances 
under which it will be carried into opera- 
| tion will be far more favourable than if it 
| be carried as it now stands. My Lords, I 
| certainly do not very well understand the 
| principles which are contended for by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) on the 
i back benches, who has given notice him- 
i self of an Amendment for limiting the 
| operation of the Bill to a year and a half. 
i [The Earl of Wicktow: No, no; for three 
| years.] I donotsee why he should oppose 
| the Motion of my noble Friend, which says 
| that the operation of the Bill ought to be 
| limited to some definite period, in conse- 
| quence of the very hazardous nature of the 
;measure. [The Earl of Wicktow: I did 
| not say I should oppose his Motion; I sup- 
| port it.] Of course I beg the noble Earl’s 
| pardon for having misunderstood him. I 
| was judging from the character of his 
I am very happy to see that it 


speech. 
| is not the noble Earl’s intention to oppose 
the Amendment, which I hope my noble 
| Friend intends to press toa division. For 
| my own part, I certainly will cordially sup- 
| port that Amendment, although, as I have 
already told your Lordships, not in any 
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spirit of hostility to this measure—not with 
any desire to prevent its being tried, and 
not with the least desire to prevent its 
being safely worked as an experiment 
—but because I firmly believe that if it is 
at once to be adopted as a permanent mea- 
sure, Parliament by so doing will materially 
impede its being effectually carried out. 
If, after a certain period, it shall prove to 
be a desirable measure, but requires to be 
perfected, we can then, if possible, attempt 
to perfect it, and then, when all its hazards 
are removed, I believe that it will work a 
deal of no ineconsiderable benefit to Ive- 
land. 

The Arcusisnor of DUBLIN would 
state the grounds on which he intended to 
support the Motion made by the noble 
Lord. He wished it to be understood that 
he did not consider the vote he proposed 
giving ought to imply any hostility to 
the measure. It was very true that he 
did not entertain so much hope as, and 
that he did not entertain much greater 
fears than, many noble Lords respecting 
the working of this Bill; but he begged to 
state, most solemnly, that had he enter- 
tained much greater hope and felt much 
less fear than he did, he, nevertheless, 
should have supported the very same 
Amendment. He would support the 
Amendment, inasmuch as it had been ad- 
mitted by all parties, even by the pro- 
moters of the Bill, that this was a ha- 
zardous experiment; and not only was it 
not denied that it was a difficult and dan- 
gerous experiment —that they would have 
to steer their way through rocks, and 
shoals, and over quicksands, but it was 
granted also, that the occasion of bring- 
ing forward this measure was a very great 
and pressing emergency —one likely to 
confuse men’s judgments and lead them 
to rash conclusions. It was also univer- 
sally conceded, that the Bill was of a char- 
acter which could-not insure success, as 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) had 
remarked, without a very zealous and cor- 
dial co-operation by many different persons, 
in different situations, of different classes 
and descriptions, in Ireland; and unless 
there was among all these zeal, upright- 
ness, and public spirit. Ile confessed, as 
he had taken the liberty of observing a few 
nights ago, he felt great apprehension— 
more, perhaps, than some noble Lords did 
—as to the successful working of the ma- 
chinery by which this Bill was to be ear- 
ried into operation. It was admitted that 
there were required a number of registers 
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which as yet they had no proof existe 
and of which, if they did exist, they had 
made no kind of trial. Had, however, gj 
these facilities of which they were in way, 
been at hand, still he did protest moy 
solemnly that he should have advised egy. 
tion in so hazardous and important an ey. 
periment, and should have supported such 
an Amendment as that put forth by the 
noble Lord. He was told, that predicting 
there would be such and such abuses, on 
not to be considered as offering arguments 
against the proper use of the measure, 
because the intention of the promoters gf 
the Bill was to avoid all such abuses, [Ip 
was aware of this ; he gave the House and 
Her Majesty’s Government credit for the 
best intentions and designs, and he readily 
admitted that such and such were abuses, 
and were not to be considered as anything 
else ; and that every maladministration of 
a law was not to be confounded with the 
principle of the law. At the same time, 
the probability was not to be forgotten; 
and, in considering the administration of 
the law, they ought not to lose sight of 
the liability to abuse. When, therefore, 
they had so momentous an experiment to 
try, and so heavy a responsibility on then, 
and when there was so much uncertainty 
respecting the machinery by which this 
Bill would work, it did behove them to 
keep clear of all suspicion, and not rashly 
to pass, as a permanent measure, that of 
which they had not yet had a trial, and of 
which they could not be adequate to judge 
without having made trial. 

The Eart of ROSSE supported the 
Amendment. Many and great as had been 
the complaints of the people of Liverpodl 
of the hardships to which they were sub- 
jected by the vast immigration of Ins 
poor, they knew very well that the estab- 
lishment of that Poor Law in Ireland woul 
not prevent the Irish labourers from coming 
over to seek employment. In Glasgow the 
inhabitants suffered still more than the 
people of Liverpool from the immigration 
of Irish poor; and he had presented a pet 
tion from the inhabitants of Glasgow 4 
short time since, complaining of the hart- 
ships they were suffering from the influx of 
Irish paupers; but whilst they prayed the 
Hlouse to establish a provision in Treland 
for the aged and infirm poor, they expres 
ed a strong opinion that it would not be 
well to introduce a provision for the relief 
of the able-bodied. 

The Marauess of CLANRICARDE was 
satisfied that no Poor Law, however wisely 
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fumed, could have been effectual under 
the present calamity which prevailed in 
rand. There was no doubt that many 
landlords had done much for the relief of 


the distress; but still much more was re- | 


uisite than depending upon that descrip- 
tion of relief ; therefore, some measure like 
the present was absolutely necessary. En- 
tertaining this opinion, he felt that whether 
the Bill was for good or for evil, it would 


be infinitely aggravated by the adoption | 


of the Amendment. Nothing would do 
more to disarrange the machinery of this 
measure than holding it out to the people 
of Ireland that this Bill was only to be of 
a temporary nature. 
one, as had been described by the most 
reverend Prelate, for the establishment of 
indiscriminate out-door relief; for it was 
intended that such relief was only to be 
given at the discretion of the boards of 
mardians: to make it temporary might 


nise an impression that out-door relief 
wust be given under it, while they ought | 
to be led to consider it as the steady, | 


regular law of the land. No doubt the 


present temporary emergency had some- 
thing to do with the bringing forward this 
measure; but they were also called upon to 
legislate for a permanent object. 


There 
vould alvays be a number of cases of 
destitution for which accommodation could 
not be afforded in the workhouses for want 
of room; and if there was no out-door re- 
lief, such persons would be exposed to 
starvation. It was for this class that out- 
door relief was chicfly intended. Was it 


to be said, that, at the end of three years, | 


they would return to the lamentable state 
of things which had that night been so 
painfully described, and again leave the 
poor on the brink of starvation? If this 


was only to be regarded as a temporary | 


measure, neither the landowners nor the 
tenantry would zealously address them- 
selves to carry it into effective operation. 
If they adopted the Amendment, they 
night very reasonably be told that they 
vere about to pass such a bad measure 
that they feared to make it permanent. 
The Marqvess of WESTMEATH felt 
called upon to support the Amendment, as 
he considered the Bill to be only an ex- 
periment, 
The Eart of HADDINGTON was sa- 
tified that that portion of the measure 
having reference to out-dvor relief should 
only be temporary, as it was desirable to 
ee how the principle would work. 


Loro MONTEAGLE said, that his ob- 
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ject was to make only that part of the Bill 
_ which referred to out-door relief temporary, 
‘and he thought that it would be better to 
limit its operation to a year and a half, 
rather than three years. What he wished 
to secure by his Amendment was, that at 
‘the end of a certain period the Bill should 
be open to revision. If a Bill was brought 
in which would affect England, as he and 
others believed this measure would affect 
Treland, he was satisfied there would be no 
hesitation on the part of the Government 
or the Legislature to take it.as an experi- 
ment, and enact it only for a limited pe- 
riod. 

Eart GREY was surprised that this 
Amendment was treated as a matter of 
comparatively small importance. The no- 
ble Lord said, that his object was to make 
the principle of out-door relief temporary; 
and while other parts of the Bill were to be 
made of a permanent character, that por- 
tion of it relating to out-door relief was 
only to be enacted for a limited period. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE explained, that he 
had given notice of two Amendments; the 
second of them was the omission of the 
clauses authorizing out-door relief to the 
able-bodied poor. But when he came to 
consider the provisions of the Act, he 
found they contained two series of legisla- 
tive measures; one consisted of a number 
of clauses amending the present Poor Law 
| Bill, very advisable to be adopted; the other 
included the relief clauses, creating a sys- 
tem of relieving officers, and authorizing 
the giving of money and relief out of doors. 
His proposition was to make all these re- 
lief clauses subject to revision at the end 
of one, two, or three years, leaving the 
other portions of the Bill permanent. 

Eart GREY thought the noble Lord 
had exactly confirmed his argument. The 
noble Lord had proposed to leave one por- 
| tion of the Bill permanent; but that part 

which extended the administration of relief 
| to classes to which it had not been hitherto 
| given, he proposed. should only be tem- 
‘porary. And what had the noble Lord 
| also told them? That, if he could, he would 
‘induce their Lordships to reject the princi- 
| ple of out-door relief altogether. But, de- 
| spairing of prevailing in that, against the 
' almost unanimous sense of this country, he 
| called on their Lordships to accomplish by 
|a side-wind and indirectly what he could 
not do directly. If he dared not altogether 
reject the extension of relief in Ireland, he 
would damage and injure the administra- 
tion of that relief to the utmost extent, 


| 
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That was the view he took of the noble 
Lord’s Amendment, which the noble Lord 
(Lord Brougham) had truly said, it would 
be a gross blunder in any friend of the Bill 
to vote for. The effect of the Amendment 
would be this, to compel the trial of a 
great experiment under every possible dis- 
advantage. What could be gained by it? If 
Parliament should have reason to think it 
had committed an error, it was perfectly in 
its power to retrace its steps. But, if they 
adopted the Amendment, they would try 
the experiment under a legislative confes- 
sion that they had no confidence in its suc- 
eess—under a Parliamentary declaration 
that they expected it to fail. They were 
aware of the state of opinion in Ireland on 
this subject. It was impossible to deny 
there was in that country a great indispo- 
sition to grant relief—that boards of guar- 
dians had sometimes to be compelled to do 
their duty—and that they did not discharge 
their duties like boards of guardians in 
England. It would be in vain to attempt 
to deceive themselves. With those feelings 
existing, they must not alter the law in 
such a manner as to declare it, in the opin- 
ion of Parliament, to be a dangerous and 
inefficient one. He knew it was said there 
were precedents—that the English Poor 
Law was only passed for a limited time; 
but it was only the most unimportant part 
of that Bill which was made temporary. 
The more dangerous and critical was this 
experiment, the more firmly he was per- 
suaded of the impolicy of not trying it 
under every possible advantage; but the 
great principle they were about to employ 
was not one of experiment or doubt; it 
was one on which his opinion was entirely 
made up; it was the principle that pro- 
perty should be compelled in one shape or 
another to provide a subsistence for the 
distressed classes of the community. That 
great principle had been recognised for 300 
years in England; and he was prepared to 
recognise it, not for three years only, but 
permanently, in Ireland. ‘The noble Lord 
mistook the opinion of the people of Eng- 
land on the subject. It was the opinion of 
the people of England—and he conceived 
it to be a just one—that the right of an 
Irish pauper to out-door relief ought not to 
commence when he landed at Liverpool. 
What was the state of things now exist- 
ing? An Irish pauper when he landed at 
Liverpool was legally entitled, under the 
description of a casual poor person, to be 
relieved out of the workhouse if relief could 
not be afforded within the workhouse. The 
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people of Liverpool, and the people of Eng. 
land generally, thought it was very hard 
that the legal obligation to maintain the 
poor of Ireland should commence only 
when they landed in this country, Whit 
they remained in Ireland, and the work. 
houses continued full, they had no leg 
claim to relief. It was desirable that lj 
parts of the empire should be placed m 
the same footing as regarded the mainte. 
nance of the poor. It was impossible to 
leave the law in its present state, and a 
the same time permit unrestricted inter. 
course between Ireland and England, 
Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that his 
noble Friend who had just addressed their 
Lordships had favoured them with a gal. 
lant and hearty defence of the measure; 
he certainly seemed to be troubled with 
none of the doubts and fears which char. 
acterized the address of the noble Pr. 
sident of the Council on a former ocea- 
sion, and induced him to describe it as 
being a perilous experiment. His noble 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies 
appeared to be determined to pass the 
Bill as it stood, whacever might be the 
consequences. He admired his noble 
Friend’s courage and heartiness; but he 
would advise him to deal with so moment- 
ous a measure as that under consideration 
in a spirit of prudence and moderation, ra- 
ther than of zeal and inflexibility, He 
dissented from the correctness of his noble 
Friend’s statement, that the Bill would es- 
tablish in Ireland a state of things which 
had for three centuries existed in England. 
The Statute of the 43rd of Elizabeth did 
not bear out the proposition, for it merely 
enacted that the inhabitants of parishes 
should set their poor to work, and levy a 
rate for the payment of their wages. He 
positively denied that it was the intention 
of those who framed the 43rd of Elizabeth, 
that the burden of maintaining the poor 
should fall upon the land; it was intended 
that each inhabitant of a parish should 
contribute the burden according to his 
means, whatever they might consist ol. 
Now, it was very well known that what- 
ever burdens were placed upon the inhabi- 
tants of the different districts in Ireland, 
they would all fall ultimately upon the 
land itself. He thought that his noble 
Friend had done right in moving the 
Amendment that was then under their con- 
sideration—and he had doneright in placing 
that Amendment in the front of the battle 
The simple object of the Amendment was 
this: that Parliament should not bind it 
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xf to the permanent establishment of the 
principle involved in the measure of the 
Government. It was in that spirit he was 
geting, when he was supporting the Amend- 
ment and he contended that there could 
jeno danger in legislating in that spirit. 
The noble Earl the Secretary for the Co- 
jnies, in opposing the Motion of his noble 
Friend, asked them whether Parliament 
yould be deprived of the power of legislat- 
ing at any future time, if they found the 
neasure imperfect ? Of course, Parliament 
hadat all times the power of retracing 
their steps, or of taking cognizance of this 
measure; but there was a very great dif- 
ference between the repealing of the Act, 
and the continuance of it. If they passed 
this Bill as a permanent measure, they 
vould, in a great measure, be putting it 
out of their power of effectually legislating 
won the subject at a future time. 

The Eart of DEVON observed, that it 
appeared from reports on the subject, and 
fnally from the report of the Commission 
with which he had been connected, that a 
large portion of the population of Ireland 
vere, for a considerable portion of the 
rear, exposed to the greatest wretchedness 
aud misery, depending for their subsistence 
nerely upon temporary and casual relief. 
That subsistence, miserable and uncertain 
wit was, had depended hitherto upon the 
cheapest food that could possibly be pro- 
cured, The case of these unhappy be- 
ings was, however, now aggravated to a 
nost frightful extent by the loss of the po- 
tato; and they could not maintain their 
subsistence unless they purchased food of 
amuch dearer quality. The means of pro- 
curing this food could only be obtained by 
ifording the people adequate employment. 
twas stated as an argument against af- 
‘inling out-door relief, that it would teach 
the people to rely upon eleemosynary as- 
‘stance; but he would ask, was it possible 
‘or the peasant in Treland to obtain by his 
ima efforts in many parts of the country 
the subsistence necessary for his support ? 
was only possible by every person who 
‘ould give employment exerting himself to 
itord it. He considered the measure 
would be useful that was likely to induce 
tte landlords and occupiers to unite toge- 
ter and give that employment to the peo- 
Pe; and if this Bill passed, in case they 
lid not give employment to the people, 
‘ey must maintain them in a state of idle- 
188. As the law now stood, the person 


; {uring relief could only claim to be re- 


‘ved in the workhouse. Now, suppose 
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there were ten persons who were unable to 
procure employment, and that it became 
absolutely necessary for them to apply for 
relief ; and suppose five only of them could 
be admitted into the workhouse, and the 
other five were told that the workhouse 
being full, they could not, under the law, 
get relief, he did not think that was a satis- 
factory mode of proceeding. It was said 
that this would be a fearful experiment; 
but it was to be apprehended that much 
more danger would result from not making 
it permanent, and that the danger would 
be greater if, after giving the people of 
Ireland the right to claim out-door relief 
for three years, they then turned about 
and said, ‘‘ This cannot be, we must repeal 
that law, and not give out-door relief.” 
He believed the measure to be one of jus- 
tice and necessity, and supported the Bill. 

The Earn of RIPON observed, that on 
that occasion, however willing he might be 
under other circumstances, he would not 
enter into a discussion of the main princi- 
ple of the Relief Bill. From the actually 
acknowledged condition in which Ireland 
was and had been for years, he should say 
that he considered the permanent out-door 
relief clause a most essential part of the 
measure; and therefore it would not be 
possible for him to consent to the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle). 
If that part of the Bill were so essential, it 
necessarily would lose all its value by the 
limitation of its operation for two or three 
years; and the administration of legalized 
relief would be thrown into such a state of 
confusion that the measure itself, which 
was one of great magnitude, could never 
be fairly tried. Under these circumstances, 
and without going into a consideration of 
the details of the measure, or examining 
the proposed mode af administering out- 
door relief, or even the nature of that re- 
lief, he should feel it to be his duty to vote 
against the Amendment. 

The Ear. of SHREWSBURY said, 
that after what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess on the Ministerial benches, as 
well as what had fallen from the noble 
Earl the Secretary for the Colonies, he 
should infer that the Bill under considera- 
tion gave the right of out-door relief to all 
destitute persons in Ireland. Now, he 
begged to ask, in the first instance, whe- 
ther the Bill proposed to give that right to 
relief in every case of destitution? be- 
cause, if it did, he feared that for the next 
two or three years—for thirty weeks in 
each year—so many cases of dire necessity 
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would present themselves, the operation of 

the Bill would be found to extend to half the 

population of the country, in which case it | 

would impose burdens on the land which it | 

neither could nor ought to bear. If, on} 

the other hand, the Bill did not give the | 
right to relief, for what purpose was it | 
brought forward and sought to be enacted 

but with the view of pr ovoking persons to | | 
say that it was a Bill to legalize the de- | 
struction of the people? In England the | 
law gave the right to relief in every case | 
of destitution ; “the overseer, in the first | 
instance, and the magistrates in case of | 
their refusal, were empowered to dispense 
it; that right was imperative, and not con- 
ditional or discretionary. Why, then, sub- 
ject this measure for Ireland to conditions ? | 
Why say that in England no man could | 
legally die of starvation, but that in Ireland 
the claim of the destitute must be subjected 
to the discretion of the relieving officers 
and of the guardians? As the Govern- 
ment had not proposed any other measures, 
but as they had even withdrawn one of the | 
promised measures that were to accompany | 
the Poor Relief Bill, and as he had not | 
heard more of those measures which were | 
to follow, it appeared to him there was no | 
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other alternative but to adopt the Bill with | Clanricarde 
all its imperfections on its head, than which | Westminster 
none, in his opinion, could be greater than | Conyngham 
an uncertainty of interpretation. These- } c ee 
fore it was that he begged to ask if the| at°"*’ 
ore it was that he begged to ask if the } (janwilliam 
Bill proposed to give the right of relief in | St. Germans 
every case of destitution? If he were told | Grey 
that it did not, then he should observe that | Shaftesbury 
tc 
it seemed to him a most extraordinary code | rl 
of legislation. Christianity left the poor | Auckland 
to the charity of the rich ; but by the Bill | | Devon 
before their ‘Lordships, as he understood | Fortescue 
it, they promised the poor man relief—they | Iichester 
. : | Yarborough 
left him under the feeling that they gave | ¢ owper 
him relief by law, but at the same time} | Granville 
they refused him the right to that relief. } Fingall 
Under these circumstances and those diffi- | Essex 
| Waldegraye 
culties, he thought, on the whole, that he | 
would be more inclined to vote for the 
Motion of the noble Lord below him. 
House divided :—For the Amendment 
61; Against it 50: Majority in favour of | Earl of Lonsdalo 
the Amendment 11. ) Lord Grantley 
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On Clause 2, ; 
The Ear of ELLENBOROUGH urged 
on their Lordships the propriety of acceding 
to an Amendment, the object of which was, 
that all classes of destitute females should 


he admitted to relief, as well those hav- | 


ing illegitimate as those having legitimate 
children. He had not thought it necessary 
to give notice of his intention to bring for- 
yard this Amendment, because it was one 
vhich appeared to him to be dictated by 
considerations of common humanity, and 
which therefore demanded but little deli- 
bration. The punishment of death, which 
was the just reward of crimes of the greatest 
atrocity, had already been abolished except 
in the ease of one offence, and yet the ope- 
ration of the present Bill, as it now stood, 
would be to make death the punishment of a 
woman's incontinence. Ile would strongly 
reeommend their Lordships to introduce 
into the Bill a provision qualifying desti- 
tute females with illegitimate children to 
be recipients of relief as well as females 
having legitimate children. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 


plied, but his answer was perfectly inaud- | 


ible. 

The Ear. of WICKLOW contended 
that there was no one who was acquainted 
with the state of society in Ireland who 
would not object to give relief under such 


ameasure as the present to the class of 


persons alluded to by the noble Earl. 

The Bistor of EXETER was of opin- 
ion that the effect of the noble Earl’s 
Amendment would be to release the pro- 
tigate father altogether. 

The Duke of RICHMOND thought that 
adistinetion should be taken between the 
children of false marri ages and children 
avowedly illegitimate. A provision should 
be introduced into the Bill in favour of the 
former class. If a woman imagined that 


she had husk validly married, or had been | 


tricked into a false marriage, it would be 
cruel to debar her and her children. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE ex- 
plained that the supposititious ease put by 
the noble Duke was already provided for in 
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| the discretionary power vested in the guar- 
| dians, 

The Eart of CLANCARTY objected 
to the principle of out-door relief. There 

| was little or no difference between destitu- 
| tion and poverty in Ireland; and the effect 
of the out-door system would be to place 
the recipients of relief in a better position 
than the independent labourers. The pass- 
ing of any measure providing for out-door 
relief would prevent many poor families, 
who were now supported by the labour of 
an individual member, or by the charity of 
their friends, who might not wish to see 
them have recourse to parochial assistance, 
from continuing to receive such aid. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGIL inti- 
mated his intention of withdrawing the 
‘Amendment for the present. He still ad- 

hered to the opinions he had already ex- 
pressed, but thought it the more convenient 
course to propose the Amendment on the 
bringing up of the Report. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The Eart of WICKLOW suggested 
that in Clause 2, line 12, after the word 
“* Commissioners,’ these words should be 
introdueed—*‘ with the sanction of the 
Lord Lieutenant.”’ 

Eart GREY said, that a Bill had been 
already introduced in the House of Com- 
mons, which was printed on the 26th of 
February. That Bill would create a new 

| Board for the administration of the Poor 
Law in Ireland, consisting of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Under Secretary, and one paid Commis- 
sioner: that would place the administration 
of the Poor Law completely in the hands 
of the Irish Government, and he thought, 
therefore, it would not be expedient that 
any such Amendment as that of his noble 
Friend should now be pressed. 

Lord MONTEAGLE observed, that if 
such a Bill were coming up from the Com- 
mons it would be better to postpone that 
part of the present Bill till the other reach- 
ed the House of Lords. 

Motion postponed. 

The Earn of DESART, pursuant to no- 
tice, moved in Clause 2, after the words— 

“« By order under their seal to authorize and 
empower the guardians of such union’ be inserted 
to ‘build or hire additional houses for the recep- 
tion of such destitute persons, or to administer,’ 
&c.; and after the words ‘on the receipt by the 
guardians of the union of any such order author- 
izing’ be inserted ‘ the erection or hiring of such 
houses, or relicf,’ &e.: also that after the words 
‘shall be given in food only’ be inserted ‘ to be in 
, all cases distributed from a store to be provided 


Q 
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by the guardians for that purpose, save as herein- 
after,’”’ &c. 

With regard to the first alteration pro- 
posed, the noble Earl admitted that the 
Bill as it stood allowed any sum not ex- 
ceeding 4001. to be appropriated for the 
purpose of building new workhouses where 
they were required; but that, he contended, 
was not sufficient. He rested his case on 
the Poor Law Commissioners’ reports; and 
from the evidence there taken, he found 
that on the system of erection the report 
recommended, the cost of a building to ac- 
commodate ninety people would come to 
about 2/. per head; while the cost of the 
workhouse construction was 14. per head; 
one-seventh more than the provision he 
proposed to be made. . Ile contended that 
increased provision for the application of 
the in-door test ought to be made, as there 
was great reason to dread evil from the 
maladministration of the new Poor Law, 
judging from the fact that the most fla- 
grant abuses were committed by the admi- 
nistrators of the present system. The in- 


door test, whenever it was possible, ought 
to be applied; and to give the 
sioners greater means of applying that test, 
he would invest them with the power of 
ordering the guardians to build such houses 


Commis- 


as he had alluded to for that purpose. He 
wished to do this the more, because the 
relief of a proportion of the population of 
England and Wales that are annually reci- 
pients of relief both in-door and out-door, 
would involve a tax of 17 per cent on Irish 
property; while in England and Wales it 
only involved a tax of 5 per cent. Thus, 
while it was one-twentieth of the rental in 
England and Wales, in Ireland it was 
nearly one-sixth. This showed the entire 
impracticability of working the new Poor 
Law in Ireland as a remedy for the pre- 
sent state of things, unless it were accom- 
panied by large and extensive measures, 
by which employment could be given to 
the population. With regard to stores, he 
wished the able-bodied pau; ers who were 
relieved out of doors to have to walk to the 
store daily for their relief, and not have 
it taken round and distributed at their 
houses. That would be a sort of test in 
those cases in which the workhouse test 
could not be applied. Those alterations 
did not invade the principle of the Bill. 
Allhe asked the Government to do was, to 
give the Commissioners the power to order 
these houses to be built. He did not think 
that would meet all the maladministration 
they might expect to find; but if it had 
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any tendency of that nature the Gove, 
ment ought to agree to it. 

Eart GREY said, that the only Objee. 
tion he saw to the Amendments was, that 
they were wholly unnecessary, the Commis. 
sioners having full power under the Bj), 
It gave the Commissioners power, from 
time to time, to erect or hire addition 
workhouses, if the present were found jp. 
sufficient; and, though they were restrict. 
ed to not going beyond the former exten; 
of 400/. without the consent of the guar. 
dians, yet the clause as it stood authorize) 
the Commissioners to empower the gui. 
dians to go beyond that amount. Withn. 
spect to the second point, as to stores, it 
appeared to be carrying legislation beyond 
its legitimate point; and it had better be 
left to the discretion of the guardians, 

Lorp STANLEY said, that he entirely 
concurred in the Amendments proposed br 
his noble Friend. However, as the Bill 
already gave power to build to the amout 
of 400/., and as their ‘Lordships had jus 
decided that the measure was to be onlya 
temporary one, it might, perhaps, be a 
well to ascertain by experience whether 
the sum of 400/. might not be sufficient, 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Amendment, he understood it to be level. 
led at the system of indiscriminate relief, 
and of sending round and distributing that 
relief at the doors of the recipients, His 
noble Friend said, let that relief be distr- 
buted at stores appointed by the board of 
guardians, and let the able-bodied who sail 
they were in a state of destitution come 
daily for relief. If the able-bodied pauper 
found it was necessary to walk five or six 
miles to receive his day’s supply and thento 
walk back—it was not intended to apply to 
sick or infirm persons or women—he would 
think twice whether he could not obtain 
better employment, and with almost as lit 
tle labour earn a larger pittanee. Under 
circumstances which prevented their poor 
having a perfect test, his noble Friend 
wished to have this subsidiary or supple 
mentary test, an inferior one, but still 
sort of test. He hoped his noble Friewt 
would not press the first part of his 
Amendment; but if the latter part were 
carried to a division, unless some cogent 
reason to the contrary was urged on the 
other side of the House, he (Lord Stanley) 
would vote for the Amendment. 5 

The Marqvess of LANSDOWN 
thought both parties had best be left to 
the discretion of guardians, as they woul 
be the best judges. He agreed that the 
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eying of the relief to the door of the re-| On Clause 4, 
cipient ought to be guarded against; but} Lorp STANLEY rose to propose an 
the remedy for that was in the hands of | Amendment. He hoped their Lordships 
the Poor Law Commissioners, who had} would not think him too severe against 
ower to give directions how the relief | Ireland, if he said that it was incumbent 
should be distributed. upon them to take greater precautions 
The Ear. of ST. GERMANS said, | against jobbing on the part of boards of 
ample powers were already given by the| guardians in that country than in Eng- 
Bill to the Commissioners, to secure the land. There was no point upon which 
object of the noble Earl in the second part | Irish boards of guardians were so likely 
of his Amendment. to display personal favouritism as in the 
The Eart of WICKLOW would not! choice of very inefficient subordinate offi- 
consent to take from the guardians any | cers to perform the duties of the new law. 
power they now enjoyed, and therefore he | Now, an immense power was proposed to 
opposed the Amendment. To establish | be vested in the relieving officers of Ire- 
sores, in the present state of the country, j land. A great disproportion existed in 
vould be only to hold out temptations to| the size of the electoral divisions and 
plunder. unions in Ireland, as compared with those 
Lorn) MONTEAGLE did not see how | of England. He thought all their Lord- 
the distribution of food over so large an | ships who were acquainted with the work- 
area could be provided for without some | ing of the Poor Law would admit that, if 
such powers as this Amendment gave. | there was an error in respect to the size of 
Ear GREY said, there was ample | unions in England, that error was not on 
power of establishing stores provided in a/ the side of their being too small, but of 
future clause of the Bill; but it would be! their being inconveniently large. If that 
aserious inconvenience never to give food | was the case in England, let them inquire 
except from a store established by a board | what was the general average of unions in 
of guardians. Cases might arise in which | regard to size so as to show the proportion 
it would be more economical that a con-| between the extent of acreage and the 
inetor should undertake to deliver stores; amount of population in the poor-law 
it acertain point. He could not concur} unions of England and Ireland respec- 
in the Amendment. tively. In England the average popula- 
Hart FITZWILLIAM thought the tion of each union, as appeared from re- 
Amendment would prevent jobbing in the! turns upon their Lordships’ Table, was 
management of stores. | 24,845 inhabitants; in Ireland the aver- 
After a few words from the Marquess of | age population of each union, assuming 
WESTMEATH, | the population of the whole country to be 
The Eart of CLARENDON objected | 8,500,000, which he thought was nearly 
tothe clause, which would entail great ex-|the truth, would be no less than 65,384 
jense on boards of guardians. A single | persons. Then what was the area of the 
fmily in one extremity of the union might | 620 and odd poor-law unions in England ? 
mire relief in food; but by this Amend-}In England there were only two unions 
uent, before the board of guardians could | above 200,000 acres in extent, and only 
ge them relief for one week, it would be forty-three above 100,000 acres; and be- 
ieeessary to build a store and to fill it. | low 100,000 acres there were 541 unions. 
He thought the guardians, who had an in-| Now in Ireland there were, he thought, 
test in economizing the funds, might|130 unions; of these there were above 
wfely be left to make these arrangements | 200,000 acres no less than eighteen, in- 
uit themselves, stead of two as in England; above 100,000 
The Earn of CLANCARTY, as the| acres, instead of forty-three in England, 
ueasure was only temporary in its opera- | there were in Ireland 104. Below 100,000 
‘un, would recommend his noble Friend to | acres, instead of 541 in England, there 
vithdraw the Amendment. were in Ireland twenty-six only. This 
The Eaxt of DESART said, that as it | general average he thought a much better 
peared to be the general wish of the| mode of bringing before their Lordships, 
douse, he would withdraw his Amend-| the difference between the size of unions 
Ment, in England and Ireland, than by taking 
Amendment withdrawn. certain instances of great discrepancies; 
Vause 3 agreed to without Amend-| but he more especially noticed the fact for 
wet. this purpose—to point out to their Lord. 
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ships, that if in England it was found to | 
be exceedingly difticult to collect the mem- 
bers of the boards of guardians together 
at their weekly meetings, owing to the 
great distances that many of the guardians 
had to come; and if the consequence was, 
that the board of guardians had to devolve 
on the relieving officer attending the board 
much of the discretion and responsibility 
of giving and withholding relief, that diffi- | 
culty and its consequences would be infi- 
nitely aggravated in Ireland where the 
unions were so much larger, and where it 
would be much more troublesome to collect 
the guardians at the weekly meetings of 
the board. Now in this Bill they were in- 
troducing for the first time the principle of 
granting out-door relief; and, from this diffi- 
culty of collecting the guardians at meet- 
ings of the board, in practice they were 
about to assign the administration of that 
out-door relief to the relieving officer. In 
doing so, he did not hesitate to say, they 
were about to throw on the relieving officer 
a duty which it was almost impossible for 
him to perform. Between the weckly 
meetings of the board of guardians, the re- 
lieving officer would have the discretion of 
granting relief in food to persons who 
pressed on him. Now, taking one of these 
unions, would their Lordships, who were 
acquainted with Ireland, believe that a 
relieving officer would have the firmness to 
refuse relief, or to give only that amount | 
which it might be discreet to give toa per- , 
son who pressed him, at a place, perhaps, 
where three or four roads met, such person 
being supported by a body of six, or eight, 
or ten able-bodied persons? If they want- 
ed to give additional motives for corruption 
on the part of the relieving officer, to be 
winked at by the corruption of the board of 
guardians, they would give to that board, 
formed, as it mostly would be, of the small 
farmers of the district, the appointment of 
these relieving officers to act under them. It 
was well known to what an extent persons 
in Ireland canvassed and made interest for 
situations of a very inferior character; and 
if they gave to the guardians, constituted 
as they were in Ireland, the power of dis- 
tributing this patronage, they would find 
selected for relieving officers, small far- 
mers, the relations of the guardians them- 
selves, and, in many cases, the close con- 
nexions, if not relations, of the very per- 
sons they would have to relieve. Ile was 
convinced that there was infinitely more 
chance of these duties being properly per- 
formed, if they gave the selection cf the 
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| bad masters of workhouses, and bad 
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relieving officers not to the guardians byt 
to the Poor Law Commissioners. In th 
one case the relieving officers would be th 
servants and dependants of the boards of 
guardians; in the other case they would 
be the servants and dependants" of the 
Crown; and in that case the board and the 
relieving officer would mostly be a cheek 
That, he thought, would 


be a very material amendment of the 


} enactment, and therefore he moved ag ay 


Amendment on the 4th Clause, that th 
appointment of the relieving officers le 
Law Commissioners, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE mag 
understood to submit to the noble Lord, 
whether the evil results he apprehended 
were not guarded against by the power 
given to the Poor Law Commissioners hy 
another clause in the Bill, of dismissing a 
any time any relieving officer who did not 
do his duty to their satisfaction ? 

The Eart of RODEN supported mos 
cordially the Amendment of thie noble 
Lord. 

The Bart of LUC: 


AN considered that 


‘the less patronage given to the Commis 


sioners the better. 
Fart GREY said, that the Amendment 


of the noble Lord was entirely opposed to 


the principle of local government, for its 
tendeney was to throw the whole adminis- 


tration of the Poor Law in its details, nut 
upon the boards of guardians, but upon 
the Commissioners, and through them upon 
the Government. If the boards of guardians 
were allowed to choose their own officers, 
and if these officers did not discharge their 
duties, then of course the guardians could 
not shelter themse!yes from responsibility 
by saying that things did not go on well be- 
cause the Commissioners eave them bad 
officers. The noble Lord’s proposal, if it 
were adopted, would hold out a positive 
inducement to the boards of guardians and 
the relieving ofticers to be constantly at 
variance with each other. The Commis 
sioners had at present a power of dismissal 
for misconduct; but that power was only 
meant to be brought into exercise when 
the board of guardians failed to do their 
duty. They had in fact been already t id 
that there had been bad relieving officers, 

te 
collectors ; but that the fault of this was 
with the Commissioners, who had attempted 
to coerce the guardians in the performance 
of their duties. Now he would ask, ! 
there was any statesman who had not re- 
marked that one of the most erying evils 
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of Ireland during the last fifty years had 
heen the disposition of the people to throw 
everything upon the Government—a dispo- 
sition not to help themselves, but to have 
everything done for them by the Govern- 
ment authorities ? What then was it most 
necessary to teach the Irish? Every 
statesman Who had studied the condition 
of that people would admit that it was to 
teach the Irish people to manage their own 
afairs for themselves? Why was it that 


parochial affairs were managed well in this 


country? Simply because in England 
the whole detail of local matters was ma- 
yaged by the parties locally interested and 
concerned; and the Executive Government 
interfered very slightly and rarely. On 
the other hand, there had been in Ireland, 
unfortunately, a want of local organization 
—awant of the means by which the people 
could manage their own affairs. He had 
no doubt that the boards of guardians 
night in some cases appoint worse re- 
living officers than might be appointed 
for them by a board of commissioners; but 
even if this were the case, he considered 
it was most desirable that the power—and 
with the power the responsibility—of 
choosing their own officers should be 
thrown upon the boards of guardians in 
Ireland. He believed that no small pro- 
portion of the abuses complained of in that 
country arose from the circumstance that 
the parties had been spending money ad- 
vanced to them by the Treasury, which he 
feared they had very little intention of ever 
repaying. Ife had no doubt that when 
they came to spend money raised by rate 
upon themselves, much more care and 
trietness would be displayed in its admi- 
istration, He considered that their Lord- 
ships would make a most injudicious change 
in the provisions of this Bill, if they threw 
the appointment of relieving officers upon 
the Commissioners in Dublin, instead of 
upon the boards of guardians. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY thought 
the noble Kari who had just spoken had 
nade @ most unjustifiable attack upon the 
boards of guardians in Ireland, in imputing 
0 them the honesty of borrowing public 
uuoney without any intention of repaying 
it. He agreed with the noble Earl that 
twas of the utmost importance to estab- 
lsh 4 system of local self-government in 
‘at country; but he thought the Govern- 
hent ought to give their Lordships some 
information as to the number of relieving 
itieers it was intended to appoint, and the 
salaries it was proposed to give them. 
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The Ear. of ELLENBOROUGH said, 


no one was more desirous than he was to 
see the internal government of Ireland 
conducted by local administration. But he 
felt satisfied that if their Lordships were 
to proceed on the supposition that they 
could import bodily into Ireland all the de- 
tails and principles of the Poor Law of 
England—on the supposition that the same 
law, working on a dissimilar state of so- 
ciety, would produce similar effects in Ire- 
land as in England, then they would create 
for themselves innumerable inconveniences 
and dangers; and they would postpone for 
an indefinite period the realization of their 
hopes of seeing an effective Poor Law estab- 
lished in Ireland. He deeply regretted the 
necessity of this Amendment of the noble 
Lord; but he felt that it was necessary; 
for he was confident that it was impossible 
to apply the details of the English Poor 
Law to Ireland in the present condition of 
that country. He had read with the deep- 
est pain, regret, and dismay, the accounts 
of the state of Ireland contained in the 
books now on their Lordships’ Table. He 
saw more to apprehend from those books 
than even from the present state of desti- 
tution; and the impressions they made 
upon him were such as almost to deprive 
him of all hope for the future regeneration 
of the country. He saw a spirit of in- 
timidation pervading all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest; with a few, though 
certainly with some brilliant, exceptions. 
Therefore, in appointing a relieving officer, 
they must have a man who was devoid of 
all local influence; and a man, besides, who 
was not afraid to be shot at every day. 
In fact, the administration of relief was 
now confided to the officers of the Army 
and Navy, because in them only were to 
be found those qualities of firmness and 
courage which were so necessary for car- 
rying the law into effect. If their Lord- 
ships were determined to leave the appoint- 
ment in the hands of these guardians, who, 
generally speaking, would be constituted 
in an inferior manner to the relief com- 
mittees, of which so many complaints were 
now made—if they asked them to admin- 
ister this law, depending only upon the 
tardy justice and retribution of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, then they might de- 
pend upon it the law would fail, and the 
country would become disgusted with its 
failure; attributing that to the law which 
was attributable not to the law, but to the 
instruments by which it was to be carried 
into eifect. He knew nothing so ruinous 
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or so contemptible in legislation as to have 
an object which they were earnestly de- 
sirous to obtain, and yet to shrink from 
the means, where those means would be 
morally justified, which alone would ensure 
its attainment. If their object was to re- 
lieve the poor, let them look all the difti- 
culties fairly in the face, and take all the 
means that might be necessary to secure 
their object. It might be that this Amend- 
ment involved a principle opposed to the 
system of self-government; but they must 
remember that Ireland was not England, 
and if they legislated for Ireland on data 
supplied by this country, they would only 
increase the dangers and the calamities of 
that unhappy country. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, Government had looked the difficulties 
and the dangers of this measure fairly in 
the face, and they had not shrunk from 
proposing this measure as a means of re- 
lieving the poor, though well aware that it 
was to a certain extent a perilous measure. 
They had adopted it upon this principle— | 
that if it were determined to relieve Ire- | 
land by means of the resources of Ireland, 
it must be done by the co-operation of the | 
upper classes of Ireland; and it must be | 
obvious to the noble Earl that Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government were determined to | 
earry out this Bill in the spirit in which it 
had been proposed, namely, that of effec- | 
tually relieving the necessities of the people | 
of that country. The noble Earl who had | 
just sat down had drawn a formidable pic- | 
ture of the duties and dangers of a relieving | 
officer, and if these ideas prevailed gene- 
rally, he did not wonder that noble Lords 
were alarmed at the probable expense of 
the rates; but his idea was, that the duties 
of the relieving officer would be light, par- 
ticularly when he remembered that even 
at the present period of existing distress 
the workhouses were not filled. It might 
be satisfactory to noble Lords to know, 
tiat even by the provisions of the Bill as 
it now stood, no appointment of a relieving 
officer could be finally made without having 
received the approbation of the Commis- 
sioners; but the Amendment now proposed 
would take away the responsibility from 
those who now had the appointment, name- 
ly, the guardians, and would, in fact, 
render the Bill a perfect nullity. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH, in a 
few words, supported the Amendment. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, the powers 
entrusted to the Commissioners should only 
be exercised in extreme cases. He pre- 
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ferred the Amendment to the Clause 4s j 
now stood, for the Commissioners had the 
power of making out-door relief compul. 
sory. But his noble Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies seemed to think that th 
power of the Commissioners would be but 
rarely exercised, and that, in fact, ther 
would be no occasion for it, because they 
had been comparatively so under the Poor 
Law which the Legislature first established 
in Ireland ; but he would call the attention 
of the House to the stupendous fact, that 
in the South Dublin union, where the nun. 
ber of paupers receiving relief under the 
first Poor Law did not exceed, on an ayer. 
age, 2,000, yet, under the temporary sys. 
tem of out-door relief lately established, 
the number of applicants had increased to 
40,000. Under these circumstances, jt 
would be necessary to have a man of firm. 
ness for a relieving officer, and he preferred 
the Amendment to the Clause as it stood, 

The Eart of HARDWICKE supported 
the Amendment. Te thought the powers 
vested in the boards of guardians by the 
clause of a nature rather calculated to in. 


jure than to serve the constitution of these 


boards. The relieving officers should be 
men not liable to be influenced by popular 
excitement. The Catholic priesthood had 


great influence over the guardians; and the 
relieving officers would, if their nomination 
was left with the boards of guardians, be, 
in many instances, the nominees of the 


toman Catholic priests. Again, if the 

relieving officers were men selected in the 
neighbourhood in which they were to at, 
the ill-disposed there would seek, by threat- 
ening notices and other species of intim- 
dation, to frighten them into their views; 
and, upon the whole, thinking this power 
would detract from the utility of the boards 
of guardians, he would vote against the 
clause in its present shape. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, that if 
the Amendment were adopted, and the ap- 
pointment placed in the hands of the Con 
missioners, they would probably, in making 
the appointment in any union, apply to the 
chairman of the board of guardians, of 10 
the gentlemen constituting the board. !n 
this ease, the appointment would really be 
with the board, though indirectly; and he 
thought it better to give the board the 
appointment directly, and thereby fix them 
with the responsibility of making a propet 
choice. He, therefore, trusted that th 
suggestion of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) would be adopted, 
and that the Committee would not divide. 
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The Eart of ROSSE supported the | 


Amendment, because he believed that it | 
would be better to take the patronage as 
far as possible from the boards of guar- | 
dias. The elections gave rise to a great 
deal of party feeling among the boards of 
quardians, and had militated much against 
the working of the Poor Law. The diffi- 
culty had been started, that if the boards 
of ouardians did not appoint, the Commis- 
sioners would be ill fitted to do so from | 
their want of local knowledge. The as- 
sistant poor-law commissioners, however, ? 
would have that responsibility resting upon | 
them, and were well qualified to make the 
appointments. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY wished for | 
some more full and precise information on | 
the subject of the payment of the relieving 
oficers, and various other particulars con- 
nected with the appointments. Was their 
remuneration to be by salary, or otherwise ? 
and would the Commissioners have the 
power of vetoing the appointments of the | 
boards of guardians ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
it was quite impossible to state all those 
particulars beforehand ; but there was no 
doubt that the guardians and Commis- 
sioners must take care of the public in- 
terest in that respect. With regard to the 
clause, if it were carried, it was his inten- 
tion to propose the insertion of the words 
“with the approbation of the Commis- 
soners,”’ which would give a security that 
no person would be so appointed of whom 
the Commissioners did not approve. 

Committee divided:—For the Clause 59; 
for the Amendment 53: Majority 6. 

House resumed. 

House adjourned. 
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for Debt (Scotland); Burgage Tenure (Scotland); 'Trans- 
ference of Land (Scotland); Service of Heirs (Scotland); 
and Crown Charters (Scotland) Bills.—By several hon. 
Members, from a great many places, in favour of the 
Medical Registration and Medical Law Amendment Bill. 
—By Mr. Barclay, from Sunderland, against the Repeal 
of the Navigation Laws.—By Lord J. Russell, from 
Kingston-upon-Hull, for an Efficient Poor Law (Ireland). 
—By Mr. Lefroy, from Clergy of the Diocese of Ardagh, 
for Alteration of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. 
Goulburn, from Guardians of the Reigate Union, and 
Mr. Maunsell, from Guardians of the Brixworth Union, 
for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By 
Mr. F. Dundas and other hon. Members, from several 
places, against the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill; 
and Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Wodehouse, from 
Guardians of the Aylsham Union, for Alteration of the 
Law of Settlement.—By Sir F. Thesiger, from George 
Drew, of Bermondsey, for Inquiry respecting the Small 
Debts Act.—By Mr. E, Vivian, from Truro, against the 
Towns Improvement Clauses Bill. 


in Ireland. 


MR. BUTT. 

Mr. FERRAND inquired of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey), whether it was 
the intention of the Government, or whe- 
ther it would be in the power of the Go- 
vernment, to return to Mr. Butt the fine 
paid by him many years ago, under a pro- 
secution, for having been concerned in 
spreading false news of the death of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte ? 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Member 
having given him notice of the question, 
he had made inquiries on the subject, He 
found that some years ago Mr. Butt had 
applied to the then Secretary of State for 
a return of the fine, on the ground that 
Lord Cochrane had been restored to his 
rank and half-pay, but the Secretary of 
State had not thought fit to grant his re- 
quest. He was afraid he could not hold 


‘out any hope of being able to return the 
| fine. 


SALE, &e., OF ARMS IN IRELAND, 


Sir W. VERNER rose, pursuant to 


notice, to call the attention of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers to the sale and importa- 
tion of firearms in Ireland. He begged to 
remind the House, that when the noble 


| Lord introduced his measures relative to 


Mivures.) Petitions Presentep. By Captain Gladstone 
and other hon. Members, from several places, for Altcr- 
ation of the Law of Marriage.—By Mr. H. Baillie, from 
Members of the Parochial Board of the United Parishes of 
Daviot and Dunlichity, and Mr. F. Dundas, from the Pres- 
bytery of Cairston, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.— 
By Mr. W. Denison, from Peckham, for Inquiry respecting 
the Rajah of Sattara.— By Mr. Bright, from Bridgewater, 
against the Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.— 
By Mr. C. Berkeley and other hon. Members, from several 
Places, for Regulating the Qualification of Chemists and 
Druggists.—By Mr. Bright, from several places, against, 
and Mr. Divett, from Members of the Exeter Reform 
Association, in favour of, the proposed Plan of Education. 
~By Sir W. Clay and other hon. Members, from several 
Places, for and against the Health of Towns Bill.—By 
Mr. Forbes, from the County of Stirling, and Mr. Fox 
Maule, from Perth, in favour of the Heritable Securities 


Ireland, he had taken occasion to mention 
a circumstance which had created great 
alarm in Ireland; namely, the importation 
and unprecedented sale of firearms. He 
then mentioned one or two instances which 
had come under his own immediate know- 
ledge, and for the accuracy of which he 
could vouch. The one was the sale of 
1,000 stand of arms in one district in the 
county in which he (Sir W. Verner) re- 
sided. The other was the sale of 100,000]b. 
weight of ammunition in a single day (a 
market-day) in a small town near his resi- 
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dence, it being added, that had there been 
double the quantity it could have been 
easily disposed of. Another case that had 
been mentioned was that of a man who, 


1avine come to pay his rent, and having |an arn ) ation. 
} g to pay | t | having |an armed population 


had 21. restored to him to purchase provi- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


sions with for his family, his observation | 
was, that he could buy a gery good gun | 


with it. 
Government of his statements; and he was 


No notice had been taken by the | 


anxious not to be supposed to have cireu- | 


lated without cause statements likely to 
ereate so much alarm. The matter had, 
however, since assumed so serious a shape, 
that he felt himself, in his own defence, 
called on to bring before that House sub- 
stantial proof that he was justified in the 
observations he had made. Before doing 
so, however, he desired to make one or 
two references to a measure which passed 
that House in 1843, called the Arms Bill. 
By that Act it was provided that no arms 


under the license of the Lord Lieutenant, 
under a penalty of 50/., and a like penalty 
was imposed on the manufacture of arms 
within the country. By another clause it 
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part of any Government to place arms in 
the hands of a starving people? Or wou 
a people starve with arms in their hands? 
The people of Ireland were now becoming 
A. private letter 
which he had received from Queen's 
County, said— 


“ As I see you intend to bring the matter p. 
specting arms before the House, I beg to take the 
liberty of stating, that the consequences wil] je 
most disastrous if the unlicensed sale of them bp 
allowed any longer; and some means must be 
taken to prevent the assassin from using those 
already purchased by the peasantry. A mos 
atrocious murder, I may say (as the victim js 


| without hopes), was committed near Portarling. 


| ton on Sunday night. 


was not only required that the arms should | 


be registered, but also that they should be 
branded. That Bill was passed in conse- 
quence of most serious representations to 
the Government, and it was founded on a 
body of the most conclusive evidence as to 
its necessity. The letters of Colonel Mac- 
gregor, and the reports of the constabulary 
in Ireland, had induced the Government at 
the time to call on the House to agree to 
the Bill. The measure, however, met with 
very great opposition. There was scarcely 
any Bill on record that had met with more. 
No less than seven Members of that House 
declared their determination to oppose it 
at every stage. Some said they would op- 
pose it clause by clause; and one Member 
said, he would oppose it even word by 
word. At every stage of the Bill this op- 
position was continued. The Bill was in- 
troduced early in the Session; it was not 


read a third time till the 9th of August, | 
and it did not receive the Royal Assent till | 


the 22nd, two days only before Parliament 
was prorogued. Thus it took from near 
the commencement of the Session to the 
very close to pass that Bill into a law. If 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel), in 


the face of the greatest opposition that’ 


perhaps a Bill ever reecived, felt it incum- 
bent upon him to pass this measure, was 
not such a measure ten times more neces- 
sary at present? Was it wisdom on the 


| a path being made through his yard. 


should be imported into Ireland, except | day last a large quantity of arms was auetioned 


John Wilson, Esq., of Kil- 
leen, had dined with a neighbouring gentleman 
(who lives only two fields from Mr. Wilson), and 
when a short distance from the house, going over 
a stile, a shot was fired at him, and three small 
bullets entered his breast, and were subsequently 
cut out behind the shoulder. Mr. Wilson is not, 
landlord or agent, but merely wished to prevent 
On Thurs. 


under the county inspector’s lodgings, Tullamore, 
and every fellow is provided with some Birming. 
ham manufacture. I myself saw a tall lad point 
out a long fusil to his comrade and say, ‘ There's 
a receipt for the hanging gale.” 


The county of Tipperary was one in which 
the greatest distress existed, and yet arms 
were sold to a greater extent than in any 

. » m ” 
county in Ireland. The head constable of 
Clonmel, in a report submitted to the 
county inspector, said— 


“« T have to report that the undernamed persons 
have recently imported a large supply of guns, 
blunderbusses, and pistols, swords, and bayonets, 
which they are now disposing of to the public in 
this town at prices varying from 2s, 6d. to dle. 
Four of those dealers sell by public auction in the 
streets, on fair-days and market-days ; and it ap 
pears that the manufacturers of arms in Birming- 
ham are not able to meet the demands made on 
them by purchasers from this country ; in cons- 


| quence of which, most of the arms now offered for 


sale have been procured from the different pawn- 
offices in London, and are of a second-hand de- 
scription. The persons who usually purchase 
from the vendors are generally the lowest class 
of country people and servant boys ; and persons 
labouring on the public works have been known 
to buy pistols from their weekly earnings.” 


The Rev. Robert Carey, who deseribel 
himself as a *‘ consistent adherent of Whig- 
gism,”’ wrote as follows from his glebe in 
Clonmel, in February last :— 


“ Tt is quite customary here, of late, to see s 
veral fellows with their guns behind a ditch on 
the roadside, and you cannot guess whether they 
intend to shoot you or not, until perhaps you feel 
the effects of their lead. These lads are, you 
know, legally armed under such circumstances. 
The police ave of little use in the country, except 
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to escort prisoner's. The indiscriminate sale of 
frearms Which has been permitted for so many 
months has filled with alarm every individual (no 
inatter what his polities) with whom I have con- 
versed. Could the magistracy of Ireland (parti- 
calarly that branch who are necessarily in more 
immediate communication with Government) be 
induced to make a combined awakening repre- 
entation to our rulers of the evils which, sooner 
or later, humanly speaking, must result from the 
fuilities afforded to the lowest and most aban- 
doned of society to arm themselves, such a repre- 
entation would not be disregarded by the Govern- 
ment, The magistracy cannot but be alive to 
the dangers of our present position; and I am 
convinced they are far too independent and high- 
minded (when duty demands that they speak out) 
to be deterred from remonstrance by any appre- 
hension of giving utterance to truth, unpalatable 
in any quarter, however high; that, in short, they 
are not composed of that plastie material that can 
accommodate its vision to the optics of the Minis- 
ter of the day.” 


In The Times newspaper of the 15th of 
April he found an extract from an Irish 
newspaper, describing the alarm felt in 
King’s County from the extensive pur- 
chases of arms made by the peasantry. 
Almost all the Judges at the last assizes 
addressed the grand juries on this subject. 
Mr. Justice Jackson, for many years a 
Member of that House, charged the grand 
jury as follows on opening the commission 
at Clonmel :— 


“There are a number of persons charged with 
offences connected with the possession and use of 
firearms, ‘To the latter subject I feel it my in- 
cumbent duty to draw your attention, as I con- 
ceive there are a large portion of magistrates 
upon the grand jury; for, although it appears 
there was no lack of arms before, there has been 
latterly an extraordinary influx of arms into the 
country, the possession and use of which are con- 
nected with crimes of the most heinous character. 
The officer in command of this garrison very pro- 
perly called upon me on my arrival in town, and 
directed my attention to placards which have been 
extensively published and circulated here ; and 
one of them is of so curious a nature, being so 
shaped as if it had emanated from the Executive 
of the country, that I conceive it to be my duty 
tocall your attention particularly to it. It bears 
the Queen’s arms at its head, and has all the ap- 
}earance of a Government proclamation ; and at 
the end is the word ‘ Castle’ in large letters, with 
‘street’ in smaller characters, so as to make the 
‘atter word invisible to the reader at a distance. 
Ihelieve the matter to be one of the deepest im- 
jortance to the peace and order of society ; and 
Ithink that you should call the attention of the 
Executive to this subject.” 


Mr. Baron Lefroy, who had also been a 
Member of that House, in his charge to 
the grand Jury of Leitrim at the last as- 
sizes, said— 


nye ; 
T have to remark upon this calendar as I have 


hal to remark upon other calendars in Ireland 
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since I have been connected with the administra- 
tion of the law—what a remarkable contrast it pre- 
sents to any calendar you could look at in Eng- 
land. All the serious offences upon the face of 
this ealendar—as upon most of the calendars in 
Ireland — are connected with the use of fire- 
arms, either wielded by large bodies of men or 
by an individual in the perpetration of the very 
serious offences which are most calculated to 
disturb the peace of society—to interfere with 
the enjoyment of property; in short, every of- 
fence calculated to break the bonds of civi- 
lized society is committed through the instru- 
mentality of firearms. There must be a great 
laxity and defect in the law upon this sub- 
ject. There is no doubt an excuse which is very 
plausible, and a very inviting one, that is—the 
privilege to use and possess firearms; but, if we 
find from experience that this privilege is abused, 
so as to interfere with the gencral good of the com- 
munity, it is right that the law should be very 
stringent in its provisions with reference to the 
possession of firearms, which would conduce ma- 
terially to the furtherance of civilization in the 
country, to the security of life, and the perfect 
enjoyment of property.” 


in Ireland. 


Mr. Baron Richards said at Ennis, county 
of Clare— 

“ Tam sorry to observe that there are a great 
many in custody charged with taking firearms. 
This, undoubtedly, is an offence of a»very serious 
nature and bad character; but, whether crimes of 
this dessription have been committed by the in- 
habitants of this county, or by parties from other 
districts, I do not know. However, as far as in 
us lies, we must endeavour to put down by the 
strong arm of the law offences of this nature.” 
Mr. Serjeant Howley, in his charge to the 
grand jury at the last assizes for Limerick, 
said— 

“ Lawful authority appears to be pushed aside. 
Threatening notices and the arms of the assassin 
govern, control, and punish every exercise of pro- 
perty, right, or duty. Those whom the blow has 
not reached know and feel, from the written threats 
they receive, that in their daily avoecations they 
literally walk in the shadow of death. No courage, 
no precaution, no life, however blameless, saves 
the victim from his doom; and when the bloody 
deed is accomplished, it would appear as if it was 
the work of an invisible hand, for no trace is 
found, no information gleaned, no eye has seen 
the perpetrator of the crime. Amongst the more 
recent cases of murder were two officers of my 
civil court, Donohoe and Dwyer, both men of most 
exemplary character and conduct. Donohoe, in 
the immediate vicinity of this town, on his return 
home in the evening, was accosted in terms of 
civility on the public highway by three armed 
men, and the next moment was shot to death. 
Dwyer, in the town of ‘Templemore, was rising on 
his knees after night prayer, and received, through 
the window of his humble chamber, the wounds 
that terminated his life.” 

A petition had been placed in his hands by 
aright hon. Gentleman (Mr. G. D. Damer), 
who had been compelled to leave town, and 
who had requested him (Sir W. Verner) to 
present it in his name, signed by eight 
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magistrates, three clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, two Roman Catholic cler- 
gymen, and all the respectable persons in 
and about the town of Roscrea, represent- 
ing that on the 25th of March last, the 
fair-day of that town, they had been eye- 
witnesses to a sale by auction of firearms, 
which was attended by crowds of the lowest 
orders of the population, who bought up 
guns and pistols as fast as they could be 
put up for sale—some as low in price as 
2s. for a case of pistols, and guns at equally 
low prices, The petitioners represented 
that the well-disposed persons of all classes 
in the district joined in expressing a hope 
that the Government would lose no time in 
taking this matter into their most serious 
consideration, and in adopting some mea- 
sures to prevent the continuance of so 
great an abuse by legislative enactment. 
He had received, too, a letter from the Earl 
of Glengall, from which he might read the 
following passages :-— 

“Why do the farmers buy arms ?—Because 
every ruffian has a gun; if they had not, the far- 
mers would not want them. Every villain in this 
country has arms; it’s truly dreadful! Auctions 
are held at most of our markets regularly; we 
have numberless proofs of fellows in the public 
works having bought them and attacked houses.” 
A letter appeared in the Limerick Chio- 
nicle, of the 28th ult., signed by William 
Wilson, whose son had been attacked by 
some ruffians and dangerously wounded, in 
which, after stating that the magistrates 
and police were zealously tracing the per- 
petrators of the outrage, the writer pro- 
ceeded :— 

“ They seem to be fully aware of the impending 


ruin that awaits the rural districts, for want of 


any coercive guard, owing to the general arma- 
ment of the whole population of the lowest order 
in Ireland, when every man may walk the country 
at large, at all hours, with his gun primed and 
loaded. Spain was never worse than Ireland is 
now ; you can get a man shot for half-a-erown. I 
do not jest, I am speaking seriously; a short time 
will tell.’”’ 

He thought one of the greatest misfortunes 
that could befall Ireland would be its depri- 
vation, at the present time, of the services 
of that noble Lord (the Lord Lieutenant) 
by whom the administration of the affairs 
of that country had been conducted under 
the present Government. It was stated 
that, when that noble Lord went to Ire- 
land, he expressed his intention to govern 
that country without an Arms Act; and in 
consequence of that declaration some deal- 
ers in arms had not scrupled to make the 
assertion that they sold firearms under the 
authority of the Government. He might 


{COMMONS} 





in Ireland. 


4 


read to the House a placard issued by 
of these persons, which was surmounted br 
a representation of the Royal arms, aj 
bore the appearance of an official prod. 
mation :— 


“ Whereas many evil-disposed persons ayaj 
themselves of the present scarcity of food es 
pretext to commit -acts of violence against pts. 
perty, and otherwise disturbing the peace of tip 
country, his Excellency the Lord Lieutenagt ; 
pleased to grant all Her Majesty’s peaceable and 
loyal subjects, without distinction, the power ty 
have and to keep any description of firearms, for 
the protection of the public peace, and likeyis 
their own homes and property, without any re 
striction, except an invoice or certificate of the 
person from whom the arms are purchased, Thy. 
mas M‘Crade is privileged by his Excellency, anj 
fully empowered by the honourable Board of fy. 
cise, to offer for sale by auction, to the peaceable 
inhabitants of this town, 500 double and singb. 
barrelled guns of various sorts, and 1,000 pair { 
pistols, warranted all double Tower proof, 50, 
best percussion caps, a large quantity of powder. 
flasks, shot, bags and belts, wash rods, turnserews, 
nipple wrenches, &c. 

“ Tomas M‘Grape, Licensed Auctioneer, 
4, Castle-street, Dublin.” 


The sale of arms still continued in Ireland, 
and he had received information from the 
county of Down that no less than 300 stand 
of arms had recently been sold in one por: 
tion of that county. He thought these 
cireumstanees deserved the attention of 
the Government; and he begged to move 
for returns of all applications made to the 
Government by grand juries, magistrates 
and others in Ireland, with reference to the 
unlimited sale of arms and ammunition in 
Treland. 

Mr. GROGAN seconded the Motion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Sir, I can assure 
the hon. and gallant Baronet who has just 
sat down, that it is very far from my desire 
to express any surprise, much less to make 
any complaint of an Irish representative 
having thought fit, under the present cr- 
cumstances of that country, to call the at- 
tention of the House to its internal contl- 
tion, both as respects the security of life 
and property there, and as respects the 
effect produced by the determination of the 
Government and the House at the endo 
last Session to have the law in Ireland the 
same as it is in England, with regard to 
the sale and possession of firearms, and to 
do away with those Acts, which had been 
so long on the Statute-book, forbidding 
the sale and possession of firearms, ex¢e}! 
under certain restrictions. I can assure 
the House that the condition of Ireland 
during the calamitous winter which he 


just passed over our heads, both in this 
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and other respects, has occupied the most 
anxious and constant solicitude of Her Ma- 
‘esty's Government, and that we did feel 


that the step which we took in recommend- 


iD Rind ae 
which former Administrations had exer- 


ised, only increased our responsibility to 
maintain the existing law and protect life 
and property; and, Sir, although we felt 
that this responsibility was also increased 
by the circumstances which a deficiency in 
the means of subsistence occasioned in the 
country, yet still we are sensible that those 
misfortunes have not been aggravated by 
the bad conduct of the people, and that the 
peace of the country has not been dis- 
turbed. I can assure the hon. Member 
that the Government is quite aware of the 
responsibility which it has contracted. If 
ihe Government undertook to administer 
the affairs of Ireland without having re- 
course to any extraordinary powers, whe- 
ther in the shape of Coercion Bills, or Arms 
Bills, they, I think, having taken that de- 
terminatiun, should not lightly depart from 
that course; and I think I can show the 
House that we did not rashly make that 
recommendation, nor do we repent having 
made it, Undoubtedly it has been the case, 
as was naturally to be supposed, that out- 
rages have multiplied very greatly during 
the past year in Ireland. If we compare 
the number of outrages that have been 
committed in 1847, with those which were 
committed in 1846, a large increase in the 
number will be shown; but I believe the 
House will come to a very inaccurate con- 
clusion, if they look only to that cireum- 
stance, without also taking into account 
the nature and character of those outrages 
which have been committed. This fact 
will strike every Gentleman who has looked 
at the returns on the Table of the House 
—namely, that while there has been an 
immense increase in the number of out- 
rages directed against property, the num- 
ber of outrages directed against life and 
the peace of society has been but slightly 
inreased, and in the number of agrarian 
outrages there has actually becn a diminu- 


tion. I ventured on a former oceasion to | 


call the attention of the House to these re- 
markable cireumstances. I allow that it 


is impossible to direct the attention of the | 


House to this matter, without calling upon 
them to look at the manner in which, upon 
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‘¢ to the House to part with powers | 
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firmly and efficaciously as it has been 
during the past year. I think, therefore, 
that the Government did well when they 
refused to resort to extraordinary expe- 
dients, since we find that they have been 
able, with the assistance of the law as it 
stands—not to prevent crime altogether, 
|for that is not to be expected—but to 
| punish offenders, to vindicate the law, and 
| to prevent that impunity for crime which 
/has been the most fearful feature in the 
| social condition of Ireland. I shall be able 
to show that the way in which the law has 
been administered by the ordinary tribunals 
of the country is enough to make a Go- 
vernment pause before they entertain the 
proposition made by the hon. and gallant 
| Baronet who has just sat down, and before 
| they have recourse to—the hon. Baronet 
himself did not say what measure—any 
measure of an extraordinary and unconsti- 
tutional character. I have always thought 
that until the existing law has been tried 
| and has failed in its object of giving due 
| protection to life and property, no Govern- 
jment has a right to come down to the 
| House and ask for extraordinary powers 
| for that purpose; and I think it rests upon 
them to show that the power with which a 


| e e 
|Government is invested has been fullv 


in Ireland. 








exerted for the vindication of the law and 


for the protection of society. With re- 
| spect to the sale of arms, I am not pre- 
pared to say that there has not been a 
| large importation of arms into Ireland, and 
a considerable sale of them recently; but I 
must say that I believe that there is very 
great exaggeration in the reports which 
have found their way into the newspapers. 
The hon. Baronet has quoted many letters 
from persons resident in Ireland to show 
| the extensive sale which has taken place; 
but I cannot help thinking that the ae- 
count which he gives as a general picture 
of the state of Ireland in this respect is 
exaggerated—at least it is very different 
from that which I have received from the 
most authoritative sources. I will read an 
} extract from a letter which I received in 
| the month of January, from a gentleman 
; whose authority, from his personal char- 





| acter and official position, I hold to be the 
i very highest in Ireland on this subject—I 
mean that excellent and distinguished 
| officer, Colonel M‘Gregor, who commands 


| p 
| the constabulary in that country, At my 


the whole, the law has been administered | request he sent me some information on 
in Ireland; and I have the satisfaction of | the subject, and he accompanied that in- 
being able to state that for a long time the | formation with a letter, which I will now 


lw had not been carried into effect a aaa to the House, and which contains a 
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very complete and accurate picture of the 
state of Ireland, both with regard to the 
number of outrages which have been com- 
mitted, and to the sale of firearms :— 

“Upon the whole, then, it would appear that 

the country was never more free from political 
excitement, nor from secret combination, nor 
(although this fact may, perhaps, be attributed to 
an apathy and indisposition towards the ecultiva- 
tion of the land) from outrage of a purely agrarian 
character, but that the increase of crime seems to 
spring almost entirely out of the prevailing scar- 
city ; and, although many of the ringleaders in 
the plundering of provisions or of house attacks, 
or of attacks of persons on the highway for money 
or provisions, are not themselves in want, yet they 
are readily fullowed in the commission of crime 
by those who are in a state of sad destitution.” 
I believe this to be a most accurate and 
faithful representation of the condition of 
Treland; and I will ask the House whether 
it is by Coercion Bills or Arms Bills that 
outrages arising under the circumstances 
described by Colonel M‘Gregor are to be 
put down? I will now read an extract 
from Colonel M‘Gregor’s statement with 
regard to the sale and possession of 
arms :— 

‘« By a reference to the returns respecting the 
increased desire of the people to procure firearms, 
it will be seen that the rumours on this subject 
have been exaggerated ; in confirmation of which 
observation I may state, that out of about 1,550 
of the worst description of crimes reported during 
the last seven weeks, only 450 appear to have 
been perpetrated by armed parties ; and although 
it is undeniable that arms have lately fallen into 
the hands of people who will make the worst use 
of them, yet it is to be hoped that, from the prices 
paid for arms, as well as from the reports of the 
officers of the constabulary, that a very large pro- 
portion of the arms recently purchased haye been 
procured by respectable farmers and their confi- 
dential dependants against the apprehended at- 
tacks of men driven to despair by want.” 

The truth is that no one who ever con- 
sidered this subject at all could doubt that 
when we put an end to those laws which 
prevented the sale of firearms: in Ireland, 
considerable abuses would spring up. For- 
bidden fruit is sweet, and for an Irish 
peasant to be in possession of a gun is a 
matter of pride to him, The hon. Baronet 
has passed his life among a peasantry who 
have always been in the possession of fire- 
arms. The English policy formerly was 
to arm the Orangemen of the north, and to 
forbid the use of arms to the rest of Ire- 
Jand. It is natural, therefore, now that 
these restrictions have been taken off, that 
the Catholic peasantry of Ireland should 
run riot a little with such a new power; 
and we must not banish from our minds 
this consideration before we attach too 
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much importance to the great desire Which 
I do not deny, has shown itself to posses 
arms in the southern and western parts gf 
Ireland, At the same time I must gy 
that in some counties of Ireland, as the 
county of Kerry, and in Connaught gene. 
ally, there has not been the same desi 
shown to possess arms as in other parts of 
Ireland. I have stated that the Gover, 
ment are quite aware of the responsibility 
which they contracted in undertaking 4 
govern Ireland without an Arms Bill, and 
they have determined to put in force thelay, 
and to prevent, as far as was in their power, 
the abuse of fire-arms being placed in impro- 
per hands; and I can assure the House that 
the existing law is by no means inefficien; 
for objects of this kind. There is an Ag 
well known in Ireland under the name of 
the Whiteboy Act, which inflicts most 
severe penalties on persons who appear in 
arms to the terror of their neighbours, 
without reasonable cause; and that statute 
has been applied firmly and vigorously, in 
order to prevent mischiefs arising from the 
improper use of firearms; and I am happy 
to say, that in the case of those persons 
who have been tried for offences under the 
Whiteboy Act, there has been no indisp. 
sition evinced on the part of witnesses ty 
come forward, or on the part of juries to 
convict. Allusion has been made to the 
county of Tipperary—a county which, Iam 
sorry to say, is commonly quoted in this 
House when outrage and disorder are the 
subject of discussion. But I will read to 
the House a letter which is dated the 28th 
of March, and which is written by a res- 
dent magistrate of that county :— 
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“‘T have the,honour to report,” the magistrate 
said, “that I went to attend at the assizesof 
Nenagh, on the 16th instant, where I had several 
cases for trial, and returned to my station on the 
26th. With reference to my report of the 20thof 
November, wherein I suggested those personsap- 
| pearing under arms to prevent the sale of corn at 
an auction should be prosecuted under the White 
boy Act, I beg to state that the leaders of this 
party were convicted, and sentenced to imprisoi- 
| nent with hard labour, which, I trust, will pre- 
| vent a recurrence of these assemblies. I beg fur 
| ther to state, that I have passed several other 
| convictions for crime committed in my district, 
| and that twenty-one of the misguided persons hare 
| been sentenced to seven and fourteen years’ trans 
| portation.” 





' 
| 


| This is only one out of a great number ot 
| letters, which I could read to the House to 
| show that it is not true that the possessio 


lof firearms has led to all the evils whieh 


i have been referred to. In endeavouring 
‘to prevent abuses from the possession af 


‘ 
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arms, the Government has been backed by 
the good sense and good feeling of the 
country; and the ordinary tribunals have 
enforeed the law in the best manner in 
which it can be carried into effect—namely, 
by the assistance of the community for 
ghose benefit the Act was passed. If it 
were necessary, 1 could go into many de- 
tails to prove the accuracy of what I have 
stated, both as to the manner in which the 
law has been carried into effect, and the 
number of convictions at the recent assizes 
in Ireland; and I could also point out to 
the House from the reports which lie upon 
its Table, that the character of the out- 
rages committed last year, bears out the 
statement which I have made with regard 
to the comparative increase in offences 
against property, and offences against the 
lives of individuals. Notwithstanding the 
increase which has undoubtedly taken 
place, nothing has occurred to induce, the 
Government to depart from their determi- 
nation to maintain the peace of the country 
without coming down to the House to ask 
for extraordinary and unconstitutional 
powers. The hon. Baronet who brought 
forvard this question, has referred, in terms 
for which I sincerely thank him, to the 
noble person whose name I cannot pro- 
nounce without emotion, and whose fate it 
has been in times of unexampled difficulty 
and danger to administer the government 
ofTreland. I can truly say that the cou- 
rgeand sagacity of that noble person have 
had the most happy effect in animating 
the exertions of all those who came in con- 
tact with him, and who were anxious to 
co-operate with him in his endeavours to 
maintain the peace and to preserve the 
lives of the people of Ireland. I know 
how constant and unwearied his exertions 
have been; and I think that, considering 
the difficulties which have beset the Go- 
vernment, that these exertions have been 
attended with as much success as could be 
expected. The noble Lord has been sup- 
jorted most vigorously and most efficiently, 
in the first place, by that admirable foree, 
the police force of Ireland, and by the offi- 
cer in command of it, to whom I have al- 
ready referred. And next, the noble Lord 
vas supported by the army of Ireland, 
vhich had the most embarrassing and 
painful duties to perform, which they dis- 
charged with a degree of humanity and 
liseipline that was most important to the 
reservation of the peace of the country. 
I must say, also, that the noble Lord re- 
csived most valuable assistance from the 
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clergy of all denominations, both in reliev- 
ing the existing distress and in preserving 
the peace of the country. The most try- 
ing times have now passed over; but every 
Gentleman who was in the country at the 
time must feel that when the riots began 
at Dungarvon, Youghal, and Waterford— 
and there was no knowing how far they 
would spread, if the clergy, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, had not preached 
submission to the law—all the efforts of 
the Government to maintain tranquillity 
might have been in vain. Ido not know 
whether it be necessary to go farther into 
this subject. I can only assure the House 
that, as the attention of the Government 
has been anxiously directed for a long time 
past to this matter, it will also be anxiously 
directed to it for the future. All that I feel 
it necessary to say at present is, that I do 
not think that any case has been made out 
to justify the Government in coming to 
Parliament, and calling for extraordinary 
powers to prevent the sale of firearms, I 
believe there is great evil in departing from 
the ordinary course of the constitution 
when it is possible to avoid it. Ido not 
blame former Governments for having done 
so, nor do I say that it may not be neces- 
sary for a Government to take that painful 
With these sentiments I must de- 


course. 
cline the introduction of some new Arms 
Dill. It is very easy for the hon. Ba- 


ronet to say, ‘‘some Arms Bill.”” But 
is our experience of former Arms Bills 
so good as to justify us in saying they af- 
ford a safeguard against abuse, or prevent 
arms from getting into the hands of evil- 
disposed persons? We have heard of Arms 
Bill after Arms Bill. But did any one of 
these measures prevent rogues or ruffians 
obtaining possession of arms? All were 
lamentable failures in that respect. The 
hon. Baronet himself referred to the speech 
of the noble Lord who was Secretary for 
Treland when the last Arms Bill was intro- 
dueed, in which it was admitted that the 
then state of the law was a complete fail- 
ure. Iam sure the experience of the hon. 
Baronet, as a@ magistrate, must have con- 
vinced him that former Bills utterly failed 
in producing the results which were antici- 
pated from them. I, for one, feel bound to 
hesitate before I recommend to the House 
a departure from the ordinary course of 
the constitution as a remedy for the evils 
of Ireland. The Government will continue, 
as they have done, vigorously and deter- 
minedly to exert the powers of the law to 
preserve the lives and properties of Her 
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Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, being fully 
aware of the sacred obligation which they 
have incurred in that respect. I do not 
believe it would conduce to that end—that 
it would strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment—to introduce a measure of this 
description; and it is on that ground that 
I have felt compelled to express a contrary 
opinion to that urged by the hon. Baronet. 
With regard to the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet, I can have no objection to it, 
and I cheerfully agree to it. 


Mr. SHAW said, that as the right hon. | 


Gentleman did not oppose the Motion of 


his hon. Friend (Sir W. Verner), it was | 
not necessary for him to trespass at any | 


length upon the House; but he could not 
let the opportunity pass without express- 
ing his opinion that the law as regarded 
firearms in Ireland was in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, and inspired the- well- 
disposed and peaceable inhabitants of that 
country with a feeling of general uneasi- 
ness and alarm. Je must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman, that it was not a 
voluntary act on the part of the Govern- 
ment last Session dispensing with the aid 
of all extraordinary powers on the subject; 
for the Government had proposed to renew 
the Arms Act, but were driven from that 
course by the pressure of their general 
supporters. Ile, at the time, while he 
expressed the want of confidence he had 
before expressed in the additions that had 
been made to the Arms Act by the late 
Government, in, he believed, the Session 
of 1845, in respect of a vexatious mode of 
registration and branding, had still warned 
the present Government, that they would 
ineur great responsibility if they consented 
to abandon all the provisions that for the 
last fifty years had invested the Executive 
Government of Ireland with a peculiar con- 
trol over the manufacture and sale of arms 
and ammunition in that part of the United 
Kingdom. He thought the result had jus- 


tified his predictions, and that the Govern- | 


ment would find it necessary in some shape 
to renew that code of laws. He did not 
consider that the Whiteboy Acts were suf- 
ficient for the purpose, as they could not 
be applied generally, but only to particular 
parts of the country, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances affecting the public peace; and 
he strongly recommended the whole ques- 
tion to the serious consideration of the Go- 
vernment. It was no party question, but 
one which essentially concerned the gene- 
ral interests of society. He could not sit 
down without assuring the right hon, Gen- 
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| tleman, and the House, of his entire oy, 
| currence in what had fallen from the righ; 
i hon, Gentleman with reference to the dis 
tinguished nobleman then at the head g 
| the Irish Government. We felt sincere anj 
| unaffected sorrow for his illness, and wou) 
declare in that House what he had fp. 
| quently stated elsewhere — that without 
| distinction of politicsjor party, that noble. 
|man’s present state of health had excita 
| in every part of Ireland universal sympathy 
| and regret. ; 
Motion agreed to. 

THE CULTIVATION of COTTON IN 
INDIA. 

| Mr. BRIGHT, in moving for a Select 
| Committee to inquire into the progress of 
| the Cultivation of Cotton in India, said: | 
| have presented a petition from the Chan. 
| ber of Commerce of Manchester, as wel 
|as petitions from several other bodies, 
| praying the House to grant an inquiry for 
| which I am about to move; and I can say, 
| with a perfect knowledge of the fact, that 
| there is a strong wish that the inquiry 
| should be granted, and that at this time 
|some means should be taken to increase 
the supply of the raw material of the cot. 
|ton manufacture. I should have felt con- 
|fident at any time that permission to have 
| this inquiry would be granted; but under 
| the present circumstances of the manufae- 
| turing districts, I feel it to be more im. 
| portant than at any former period, ani 
| more strongly incumbent on the House to 
i grant it. I do believe that what potatoes 
fare to Ireland, cotton is to Lancashire; 
}and that as you have in Ireland a calam- 
| ity unparalleled in consequence of the fail 
jure of the staple food of the people, soif 
| we could conceive the raw material of the 
}eotton manufacture greatly to fail, we 
should see calamities overspread this cou- 
try to equal if not exceed that which has 
overtaken the population of Ireland. And 
perhaps it may be necessary to refer tothe 
| progress and present condition of the cot- 
ton trade, in order to show that it is nota 
subject of ordinary importance I am sul- 
mitting to the House. It is perhaps im 


| possible to find in all the annals of human 
| industry a parallel for the rise and extra- 


ordinary progress of the cotton manufac: 
ture. There are persons now living who 
were living when the whole annual value 
of our cotton manufactnre was 200,000. 
That was the state of things at the acces 
sion of George III. But even so late a 
1786 all our imports of cotton did nt 
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reach 20,000,000 lbs. From that time 


to this, especially in latter years, the pro- 
gress has been very rapid. In 1846, the 
eosumption reached 1,585,900 bales, or 
upwards of 614,000,000 Ibs. It appears 
bya return that 316,000 persons are em- 
joved within cotton mills, I happen to 
know that estimate is below the truth. 


actual number employed. It is a common 
estimate in the trade to allow 100J. of ca- 


pital for each person employed, and that | 
will give a capital directly invested in the | 
To give another | 
proof of the importance of this trade, I | 
may mention the fact that in 1844 the va- | 


trade of 31,600,000. 


lue of our exports in cotton yarn and goods 
yas 25,805,0007., being somewhat more 
than half of the whole of the exports of 
this country. Mr. M‘Culloch, in 1832, 


estimated that 1,400,000 persons sub- | 


sisted by the cotton trade. It must be 
evident that the supply of the raw material 
of such a trade must be of the greatest im- 
portance. The question is not confined to | 
theinhabitants of Lancashire and Cheshire. | 
The full and free supply of the raw mate- | 
rial must be looked on as a national benefit, | 
the effects of which are continually ex- | 
tended. This year we have witnessed | 


wme of the results of a short supply of | 
cotton, I can give one or two facts as to 


the failure of the cotton crop. The stock 
of cotton in our ports at the end of 1844 
vas 902,400 bales, or 33 weeks’ consump- | 
tin; 1845, 1,060,000 bales, or 35 weeks’ | 
consumption; 1846, 545,000 bales, or 18 
weeks’ consumption. Thus we reduced 
3) weeks’ consumption down to 18 weeks’ 
consumption. The result has been a rise | 
of from 4d. to 7d. a lb., more than 75 per 
eeut; and the effect of such a change can 
ve easily accertained by observing the 
toppage of some of our mills altogether, 
while the greater part work but two, three, 
or four days a week, This state of things 
has been brought about by the state of the 
‘top in the United States, which shows 
the following results: In 1844, 2,400,000 
bales; in 1845, 2,100,000 bales; and for 
146, 2,000,000 bales for the estimated | 
trop. The result of a short supply is, | 
that the price has risen enormously, and | 
thus has been brought about a condition of | 
“stress and difficulty never known before | 
‘ince the first bale of cotton was imported 
into this country. The question naturally 
inses, whence did we draw our supply in 
past years, and what probability is there 
a an adequate supply for the future ? 
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There was a time when the cotton con- 

| sumed in this country came neither from 
|the United States nor the East Indies. 
| When in 1786 we consumed about 
| 20,000,000 Ibs., we drew our supplies 
;from the following places: British West 
| Indies, 5,800,000 Ibs.; French and Span- 
ish colonies, 5,500,000 Ibs.; Dutch eolo- 
| nies, 1,600,000 lbs.; Portuguese colonies, 
| 2,000,000 Ibs.; Smyrna and Turkey, 
| 5,000,000 lbs.; Total imports, 19,900,000 
Ibs. In 1789, cotton was first imported 
from India. In 1787, the United States 
first grew cotton. In 1792, the United 
States exported only 138,328 Ibs.; but in 
1793, the saw gin was invented, and the 
| growth of cotton being consequently greatly 
| increased, the United States in 1795 ex- 
ported 5,276,306 lbs.; and this has greatly 
increased in subsequent years. But, com- 
ing down to a later period, it will be mani- 
| fest how little progress India made as com- 
pared to the United States, by comparing 
|the two periods of five years, ending in 
1820 and in 1486 :— 


Cotton in India. 


Ending 1846. 
Bales. 





Ending 1820. 


Countries. 
Bales, 





1,229,535 
184,979 
98,611 
14,866 


America 

East Indies 

Brazil . 

West Indies 

Egyptian, none till 
1823, when it 


was 5 


vo 








1,762 


Thus, American increase has been nearly 
600 per cent; East Indian increase only 
50 per cent, in the last twenty-six years. 


| While such an enormous progress has been 


made by America, British India has made 
no progress at all, and is as stationary as 
possible with respect to its exports. In 
point of fact, in 1818 East India import 
was 247,659 bales; 1844, ditto, 237,596 
bales, the highest of the last four years. In 
1846, weekly consumption, 30,498 bales, of 
which American, 24,623 bales; East In- 
dian, only 2,189. Not only has Indian cot- 
ton not increased in quantity, but it has not 
I have here short ex- 
tracts from the letters of Liverpool brokers, 
which throw some light on this point. One 
says— 

‘« The great bulk of the cotton from India, pro- 
bably seven-eighths of it, is much the same as 
during the last twenty years; during the whole of 
which period, small parcels have occasionally been 
sent forward of improved quality, but the bulk re- 
mains much the same, and is still forwarded with 
a great deal of leaf, dirt, and seed, none of which 
is worth the freight. In some few cases the cotton 
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is cleaned without injury to the staple; but in 
many instances, when cleaned, the injury to the 
staple counterbalances all the advantages of in- 
creased cleanliness, 

“ Average freight from New Orleans, 5d. per 
Ib. ; ditto from Bombay, 3d. to §d. per lb. : being 
50 per cent heavier, in proportion to the value, on 
East India cottons.” 

Another says— 

“The cotton from Bombay is generally very 
dirty, and much discoloured, arising partly from 
a long land carriage, exposure to weather, and 
other difficulties of transit. The natives also mix 
with it dirt and seed, as they appear to have an in- 
terest in making the weight greater. 

« East India cotton varies much in quality ac- 
cording to the season, but it is not a bit im- 
proved.” 

I think I have said enough to show, that 
the existing state of circumstances is by 
no means satisfactory; that the inquiry I 
ask for is necessary; and that I am justi- 
fied in pressing it upon the attention of 
Parliament. I want to have it ascertained, 
first, can India grow a sufficient quantity 
of cotton to supply our manufactories ? and 
if she can, what are the obstacles which 
prevent her doing so? That India has 
grown cotton for centuries, is absolutely 
notorious. Many persons believed that at 
one time the whole world was supplied from 
it, although I do not think that position 
sufficiently proved. But this is quite ¢er- 
tain, that, surrounded by the Indus, the 
Himalaya Mountains, and the Indian 
Ocean, there is a population of 150,000,000 
—that this immense population has been 
clothed for centuries in eotton—and that 
that article has been applied in every shape 
in which cloth is used; and we have there- 
fore every reason to believe that at this 
moment there is a larger amount of cotton 
annually produced in India than in any 
other country in the world. Major Gene- 
ral Briggs, some years ago, wrote an ex- 
cellent pamphlet, in which he pointed out 
the great advantages of the growth of cot- 
ton to the cultivator in India, and to the 
manufacturer at home. Ile stated there 
were 200,000 square miles suitable to the 
growth of cotton, in which there was every 
variety of soil and climate, and every ad- 
vantage which could be found in any other 
country. Yet no supply of cotton for this 
country had been fortheoming. In 1818, 
India exported to England and China 
140,000,000 Ibs. If the progress in the 
growth of the article had borne any pro- 
portion to that of the United States, we 
might now look for as full a supply of the 
raw material from India as we were in 
the habit of receiving from the United 
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States. Now, I do not offer the House 
my opinions as positively conclusive on thg 
question; but I find them borne out by the 
reports of the East India Company, }; 
1836, the East India Company publish 
reports of the proceedings which they haj 
taken, and amongst them an Immense 
amount of correspondence, all of which | 

” - DE . 4 
have read, In 1822, the directors writ 
to the Governor of Bombay— 

“There is also considerable evidence afforded 
that no want will be experienced of a suitable soi 
and climate for raising this commodity to alarm 
extent. The excellence of the quality seems to ‘ 
established.” 

In 1829, they say— 

“‘ We are strongly impressed with the opinion, 
that nothing but attention and perseverance is re. 
quired to make Indian cotton wool a productire 
article of export to Europe, and there is no cop. 
mercial object connected with our Indian posses. 
sions of greater national importance,” 
Again— 

“We have formerly received consignments of 
Surat cotton, which, in respect both of staple and 
cleanness, were greatly esteemed in the Londn 
market ; and we now wish to procure a further 
supply of equal or superior goodness, which we 
are led to think might be obtained, if the processes 
of gathering and cleaning were conducted with 
sufficient care.” 

After alluding to New Orleans and Georgia 
cotton, they say— 

‘© And we are further informed, whieh is e- 
eeedingly material in the present consideration, 
that the Bombay cottons, particularly those of the 
growth of the districts near Surat and Broael, 
are little or nothing inferior to the upland Amer 
ean descriptions above named, the item of clean- 
ness alone excepted, and that such cotton might 
readily be brought into competition with the up 
land American.” 

In 1832 they write— 

“ It is, nevertheless, quite manifest that Indian 
cotton may be produced of fit quality and eonti- 
tion for the general purposes of the British mani 
factures.” 

And Mr. Martin, superintendent of the 
farm in Guzerat, expresses 

—a strong conviction that the quality of the 
staple might be essentially improved ; and, per 
haps, even enabled to compete with the New Ur 
leans cotton in the English market.” 


In 1839, they say—- 

‘« From the best information we have obtained 
from your records, and from other sources, there 
appears no reason to doubt, although this great 
desideratum has not yet been attained, that under 
proper management and superintendence, Indias 
capable of producing cotton in quantity to eal 
pete with the cotton from North America, whieh 
the best Bombay cotton (Surat), cleaned by # 
‘churka,’ often rivals.” 


I find also it is stated in the annual re 
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tof the Agricultural and [Horticultural 
Society of England, in 1839-- 

“The more the society gives its consideration 
to the improvement of this important culture 
ton), the more it becomes convinced that 
capital and skill are alone required to raise the 
indigenous cotton of the country—the parent stock 
yhence all other lands have been supplied—to a 
dandard worthy of a comparison with the produc- 
tions of the west.” 

Yow I believe the East India Company 
hold these opinions quite honestly ; for, 
luring thirty years they have been making 
attempts to promote the cultivation of cot- 
ton, They met with many failures; but 
ny belief js, that these arose from their 
having pursued the cultivation of cotton as 
amateurs, and not with the spirit and per- 
gverance which private enterprise prompts. 
This was clearly proved by the fact of the 
inquiries sent to England as to how the 
aw-gin should be affixed. There were 
many accidents, and the machinery was 
bumed by the carelessness of servants ; 
but, making all these admissions, this fact 
remains, and cannot be refuted, that you 
have in India land calculated for the pro- 
duction of cotton; that you have a popula- 
tim the most docile, intelligent, and in- 
justrious, and labour far cheaper than 
you can by possibility have it in the 
United States. In point of fact, there is 
eerything necessary except the possession 
of that capital by which improvements in 
cultivation can be carried on. The corre- 
sjondence shows that some more general, 
nore universal stimulus must be applied 


lefore the annual produce can be greatly | 
| material of this article. 


increased. Now I have no wish—and [ 


ay so with the greatest sincerity—to bring | 
ay charges against the Hast India Com-| 
| responsibility to that vast population of 


pay. I know the difficulties they have 
lad to contend with in the management of 
the affairs of India. 


a considerable extent with regard to 
this subject; they have spent ]00,0007. in 
tpertments to promote the cultivation of 


totton; but yet they have failed—and 1 | 
vant a Committee to ascertain how it is | 
they have failed. I propose to call before | 
| will not-—-the appointment of a Commit- 


it officers now employed in this country by 
i] . ..." Pid 
the Company, and others who have lived in 


lniia for many years; and I hope to find | 
out what obstacles the Indian Government | 
i hon. Gentleman that it certainly was not 
_ the intention of the Government to oppose 
|the appointment of this Committee; nor 


lave found in the cultivation of cotton, 
ul, if there be such, if they are capable 
af being overcome, as well as to see if any 
available steps have been left unemployed 
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| raw material. I hope the question will not 
| become so imminent as to overwhelm us. 
| If by any calamity our supplies were cut 
| off or greatly failed, it is impossible to 
| paint too strongly the distress and diffi- 
| culty which must overtake the most densely 
| peopled portions of the kingdom. We 
| have a large portion of our population de- 
| pendent upon the supply of the raw mate- 
| rial. A season may fail. It failed last 
| year—it failed to some extent this year. 
| But a frost coming too early, or a wind 
blowing from a particular point, too much 
wet or drought, or an undefinable worm, 
may produce the most disastrous effects. 
I will not speak of the danger of war; for 
the more we are bound together by com- 
mercial ties, the less danger is there of our 
committing the folly of going to war. But 
we ought not to forget that the whole of 
the cotton grown in America is produced 
by slave labour; and this, I think, all will 
admit, that no matter as to the period in 
which slavery may have existed, abolished 
it will ultimately be, either by peaceable or 
by violent means. Whether it comes to 
an end by peaceable means, or otherwise, 
there will, in all probability, be an inter- 
ruption to the production of cotton; and 
the calamity which must in consequence 
fall on a part of the American Union, will 
be felt throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of this country. I ask the House to 
grant this Committee for the sake of the 
trade dependent on the cultivation of cot- 
ton—for the sake of all the interests which 
are bound up with a free supply of the raw 
The duty we owe 
to the manufacturing population, and a re- 
gard to our own safety, as well as our 





India which Providence has committed to 


Their efforts have | our care, demand that we should use every 


been honest, continuous, and meritorious, | 


means in our power to develop the re- 
suurces of India, and to give prosperity 
and abundance to its vast population. I 
shall not enter further on a subject capable 
of much more development, but only say, 
that I am satistied no hon. Member will 
oppose —as I am sure the Government 


tee to inquire into the cultivation of cotton 


in British India. 
Sm J. HOBHOUSE could assure the 


did he think that anything had been said 


1 developing the resources of that coun-| by the hon. Member, bringing a sufficient 
y, and affording us a sufticient supply of] charge against the East India Company, 
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either of ignorance, or neglect of duty, to 
make it necessary to enter into detail. At 
the same time, it was but fair to that body 
of men who had with such unparalleled 
success for so many years governed that 
great country, to state shortly what had 
been done by them to promote the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. As the Committee was to 
be granted, it would not be necessary for 
him to go into the various topics urged by 
the hon. Gentleman; otherwise it might 
be shown that he rather over-estimated the 
effect it was possible for any inquiry to 
have, if he supposed it would make the 
people of India—in our time, at least— 
producers of cotton to the extent of the 
people of America. Such competition ap- 
peared quite out of the question. There 
was such a difference between the natives 
of America and of India, that even under 
circumstances of much greater facility of 
production in India than at present, he 
could not flatter himself that, give what 
encouragement we might, there would be 
such a cultivation of cotton in India as to 
make this country (to adopt the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s phrase) safe from the want of 
cotton, supposing the import from America 
should fail. One of the reasons why the 
cultivation of cotton had somewhat fallen 
otf in India was, that we were there im- 
porters of cotton goods ourselves, and had 
destroyed, to a great degree, the great 
cotton manufactures of India. What had 
become of the Dacea fabries, the beautiful 
piece goods, the gossamers, as they were 
called? Why, we were at this moment 
clothing the natives of India with our own 
manufactures, instead of allowing them to 
weave their own goods, and wear their 
own cottons. The hon. Member had fairly 
allowed that the Indian Governments had 
not slept at their post; ever since L780, 
continual efforts had been made to get 
valuable information with respect to the 
cultivation of this valuable plant in India. 
There were folios upon folios, containing 
reports of the way in which the plant had 
been cultivated, and of the efforts made to 
attain additional suecess in that cultivation. 
But it was not till 1828 that the first 
effort was made to cultivate foreign cotton, 
aud that was made at the instance of Lord 


Ellenborough; who, aided by the Court of 


Directors, attempted to introduce the culti- 
vation of foreign cotton into certain parts 
of the Bombay presidency; and two or three 
experimental farms were there established, 
with some success, to cultivate the Ameri- 
It was il 1839, w 
ean cotton. It was not until 1839, when 
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Lord Auckland drew up a Minute Which 
contained the whole history of the culty, 
tion of the plant in India—perhaps one ¢ 
the most valuable documents it was possi 
ble for any statesman to produce—thy 
the attention of the Government was dram, 
to the best mode of cultivation, [f the 
hon. Gentleman had waited for the produc. 
tion of the papers for which an hon, Barone 
had moved, he would have seen that they 
embraced, not only Lord Auckland’s yf. 
nute, but a series of most useful reports, 
which might almost have induced the ho, 
Gentleman to consider the appointment of 
the Committee superfluous. The Cour ¢ 
Directors took Lord Auckland’s report ini: 
consideration ; and it was determined that 
a gentleman connected with the East Indy 
Company—Captain Baylis, who was sing 
dead—should be employed specially witha 
view to the introduction of cotton; and that 
not only American seed should be sent t 
India, but American planters, who might 
instruct the people in the most approved 
methods of cultivation. Captain Bayli, 
in 1840, proceeded to India with ten Ame. 
rican planters, three of whom were ste 
tioned at Bombay and three at Madras; 
Captain Baylis accompanied the othes 
to Bengal. The hon. Gentleman ws 
somewhat mistaken as to the degree d 
success which attended the experiment. 
In the three presidencies it was cert in 
not uniform. The exneriment failed in the 
north-western provinces, chiefly owing to 
two or three dry seasons, which rendered 
the soil unproductive, and discouraged the 
ryots; but in Marwa and other parts af 
India, the cultivation had succeeded; s 
that, whereas in 1842 there were ot 
about 600 acres of American cotton grom, 
there were 15,000 acres in 1846. Lat 
year, no less than 30,0U0 acres were under 
cultivation, and there were 200,000 acres 
now preparing for cotton, upon land, 
which, in some districts, would be lt 
for a rent of ls. an acre. Though the 
success of the experiment was admittedly 
not uniform—though in some parts of In. 
dia the cultivation had not proceeded a 
rapidly as might have been anticipated, i 
was not correct to say that the experiment 
had not been attended with success. +! 
specimens which he had seen of cotton 
produced in India, appeared to him—# 
uninstructed person, it was true—ol st 
perior quality ; certainly some of then 
were very beautiful. Some cotton—the 
produce of the East Indies—had stot 
against New Orleans cotton last yeah” 
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4) 
fom 53d. to 63d. per lb. In cleaning | was such as did not tend to encourage that 
and packing, indeed, the natives of India | cultivation. But the hon. Gentleman was 
had not sueceeded. But the hon. Gentle-| mistaken. The land assessment had no- 
man knew what a change was made in the | thing to do with the cultivation of cotton or 
roduction of cotton by the introduction of of anything else. Mr. Mill, the historian, 
Whitney's saw-gin, which had done as) had most completely shown that the land 
much for America as the steam-engine of assessment was only of the nature of rent. 
Watt had for this country. It created) It was proposed in 1839, that the Govern- 
that cultivation of cotton which had pro- | ment should give a bonus to promote cotton 
duced such vast results, and made a popula- | cultivation. But the Indian Government of 
tion which before knew little or nothing on | the day as well as the home authorities 
the subject, the greatest cultivators of cot- | scouted the idea; they resolved to give 
ton inthe world. As to the diminished im- | such cultivation fair play, and no more. 
rts of Indian cotton, it must be mentioned | The hon. Gentleman had stated truly that 
that the American cotton commanded the | the Indian Government had made great 
market to-such an extent, that it was not | sacrifices to promote the production of cot- 
yorth while for the speculators in Indian |; ton; they had spent within a short period 
cotton to bring it home under the circum- | 100,0001. on the experiments. They con- 
stances which attended the state of the | tinued their exertions ; and scarcely a mail 
cotton market during the period to which ; went out without some communication in 
the hon. Gentleman had alluded. It was | reference tv what would be a great means 
true that there was a diminution last year, | of encouraging the cultivation of cotton in 
from various causes, of 23 per cent in the | India, namely, the formation of railroads 
imports of Indian cotton to this country, | and canals. Jor of what use were districts 
anda diminution of 123 per cent in the | for the production of cotton if it could not 
imports of Indian cotton to China; but he | without great difficulty be sent down to the 
would remark, that although there was aj coast? This he thought the best mode of 
light duty of nine annas to the maund in | fostering the cultivation of cotton; he could 
China on that cotton, yet that importation | not agree in the opinion that prizes ought 
had not fallen off more than one-half what |to be given. [Mr. Bricut: I said that 
the importation to this country had been di- | prizes had been. I rather deprecated the 
ninished. Amongst the causes which might | idea.] The Indian Government were now 
le assigned for the decrease in the impor- | making roads and canals in districts where 
tation, he would mention the extensive , the cotton cultivation promised to be most 
yeculations in opium which had taken | successful. The hon. Gentleman, the late 
place recently, and which must necessarily | chairman of the Board of Directors (Sir J. 
have lessened the sum of money to be ap-| W. Hogg), had intended to speak on the 
jlied by the speculators to the export of | present occasion; but the hon. Gentleman, 
cotton, The exports of opium from Bom-| he was sorry to say, was prevented by a 
bay to China last year, were 1,094,178lbs. | domestic calamity. Ie had no objection 
more than the year before; and it was | to the Committee, though he did not augur 
quite clear that with such a quantity of | any great results; but every facility would 
opium exported, there could not be the | be afforded for conducting the inquiry, and, 
same amount of money in the hands of, perhaps, he could not conclude more ap- 
ue speculators in cotton in India. Then, | propriately than by reading the substance 
ie speculations in railways tended to/ of a conversation which had taken place 
decrease the capital applied to the im-| between Mr. Aspinall Turner, the chairman 
jortation of cotton; and, lastly, the} of the Manchester Commercial Association 
uumber of freights taken up by the vessels | and Sir J. W. Hogg. After some discus- 
which engaged in the import of breadstuffs | sion the conference closed as follows :— 
lad diminished the means of sending home 
totton from India. These were four causes! “Sir James Hogg then said, ‘ As this matter 
Thich very materially tended to lessen the | Wil! come sage Par pur — Raves —_ 
inna a we si ‘ sion to state that you, andthe Manchester gentie- 
cab eta a ae a men whom you represent, are satisfied with what 
: 7 ‘ power the Company have done?’ To which they replied, 
of the Indian Government in this matter, | * You may state, in as strong terms as you like, 
had shadowed out what he supposed to be | that we are not only satisfied, but very grateful to 
dhe means of promoting the cultivation of | the Company for their recent measures, We have 
cotton in the East, He siniitiniadh tig Chita | “ee ish to interfere, and we leave the further pro- 
that th eee ane secution of the cotton experiments, in full confi- 
€ mode in which the land was rented | dence that you will do all that can be done. 
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The extract now read corroborated the|in some places to 14d. per pound, ang ge. 
statement he had already made, that the | nerally to more than Id. per pound, on 
East India Company would not shrink ! the average growth of cotton, you take of 
from their duty ; neither would they shrink | five-sixteenths of a penny per pound from 
from inquiry into a system of cultivation | the duty on American cotton, which U to 


calculated, in their opinion, to promote the | 1845 it had paid. 
| the growth of cotton in our Indian posses. 


welfare of that empire which he contended 
they governed with credit to themselves 
and for the benefit of the country. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I am rather 
more sanguine than my right hon. Friend 
as to the good which may be derived from 
a full and entire investigation of this matter. 
My right hon. Friend despairs of our East 


Indian possessions ever being able to com- ; 


pete with the growth of cotton in America. 
But, Sir, a high authority, sitting in the 
old House of Commons in the place which 


corresponded with that now occupied by | 


the hon. Member for Durham—I mean 
Mr. Huskisson—stated, that if they would 
take the course of affording due protection 
to the growth of cotton in our Indian pos- 
sessions, that would happen with regard 


to cotton which had in earlier times hap- | 


pened in regard to indigo—that with due 


protection our Indian possessions would | 
| ; 
}an amount in value of above 4,500,000), 


produce sufficient cotton to supply the de- 
mands not only of Great Britain, but of all 
the world besides ; just as in former times 


, all our indigo had been received from Gua- | 


temala; but, in consequence of protection 
being extended to it, the growth of the 
East Indies had supplanted that of Guate- 
mala. And Mr. Huskisson said to this 
House, in addition— 

“ And recollect that every bale of cotton im- 
ported from our East Indian possessions is neces- 
sarily imported into this country in British bot- 
toms.” 


kisson, then, I think that we need not de- 
spair, if sufficient encouragement be given, 
of secing our East Indian possessions sup- 


ply a large portion of cotton for the use of | 
ment which the promotion of railways 2 


our manufactures in this country ; but when 
the hon. Member for Durham told you that 
it was only in 1786 that the first pod of 
cotton was gathered in the United States 
of America he forgot to tell you also that 
the growth of cotton in America was fos- 


tered by protection—a duty of, I think, 13d. | 


a pound on all foreign cotton imported into 


the United States of America existed up| 


to the very last year. Now, what are we 
doing? Whilst the land in India is sub- 


ject to a tax—I care not what you call | 


it, land-tax or Government rent—and is 


paying for the support of the Government 
either an assessment or a rent amounting | 
| 





It cannot be denied 


sions is put on a most unfair basis; and] 
hope that this point, altogether overlogke 
by the two free-traders who have preceded 
me in the discussion, will not be entirely 
forgotten in the Committee; and I gi 
hope to see a fair protection given to the 
growth of cotton in our Indian possessions, 
India is, I think, entitled to that proter. 
tion, and for this reason—the quantity of 
cotton imported from America in 1846, at 
the rate of 6d. per pound, will give an 
amount of no less than 15,000,0001, ster. 
ling, which we pay to the United Statesof 
America, now untaxed. At the same time 


|we exported cotton manufactures to a 
}amount little exceeding 1,000,0001. ster. 


ling—I think 1,056,0002.; but how stands 
the matter with respect to India? To ow 
East Indian possessions and to Ceylon, in 
1846, we exported cotton manufactures to 


sterling; and I say, therefore, that or 
East Indian subjects, taking out cotton 
goods in return for their raw cotton, have 
some claim upon us to encourage the 


| growth of raw cotton in that country. It 


is quite true, as the right hon. Gentlema 
has stated, that one reason why the cultin- 
tion of cotton has so much fallen off in ow 
East Indian possessions, is, that we hare 
supplanted the manufacture of cotton gools 
by the Hindoos; but if so, is not that init 


| self a strong claim, and one to be listenedto 
With such authority as that of Mr. Hus- | 


—calling upon us, in return, to encourage 
the growth by them of the raw cotton 
But there is another point which I hop 
the Committee will also be instructed to 
inquire into, and that is, the encourage. 


the East Indies would give to the growth 
of cotton. My right hon. Friend touched 
upon this point; but he stated, I thin 
that he had in contemplation the anted- 
luvian improvement of canals. The day, 
I should think, is gone by when anybods 
would dream of encouraging the constr 
tion of canals. [Sir J. Hosnovse: They 
are also useful for irrigation. | But my 


‘right hon. Friend hardly, if at all, alluded 


to the utility of railways; and I find it 
stated in the Economist, and other autho 
rities, that the cost and mode of convey 
ance have much to say with regard to the 
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cultivation of this plant. The mode in 
which the cotton is at present conveyed 
in the places where the greatest improve- 
ments have been introduced, is in carts, 
jrawn by two bullocks together, at a rate 
of about twelve miles a day, each cart con- 
taining six bales of cotton of 120Ibs. each; 
but the more ordinary course is for them 
to be carried in packs on the backs of the 
hullocks, each bullock carrying 240lbs. 
eight miles day. These bullocks go 
together in large herds, each one splashing 
the other with mud. At night they lie 
down in the roads, sometimes with the 
packs on their backs; or if not, then the 
packs are put on the dirty ground, and 
thus the cotton is so injured, so filled with 
mud and dirt, as to be almost useless. All 
that may be remedied by the Indian Go- 
yernment, supported by the Government 
at home, encouraging the construction of 
nilways; and I hope that that part of the 
subject will not be overlooked in this Com- 
nittee. Lord Hardinge, in a letter re- 
cently addressed to the East India Com- 
pany, or to the Government at home, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the construction 
of one particular railway in India would be 
equal to the saving of four regiments of in- 
fantry, the expense of which he set at the 
lowest at 50,0007. a year, or the interest 
of 1,000,0007., which would be enough to 
construct the railway in question; but 
lord Hardinge added also that it must 
suficiently appear to all, that in India 
the existence or non-existence of railways 
vould frequently determine the question of 
peace or war. I therefore hope that in 
considering this question of the culture of 
cotton the value of improved modes of 
communication will be one of the first mat- 
ters brought under the notice of the Com- 


{May 6} 





nittee, There is also one other question 
vhich I may venture now to mention, with | 
ahope of being listened to, although last | 
yer if I had attempted to do so I should | 
lave been almost coughed down by the | 
fee-traders in this House. The matter 
is this—if we can be supplied by India 
with raw cotton for our manufactures, we 
‘hall be able to pay for it in our own 
nanufactured goods, and although it was 
fat last year to be a matter of no conse- 
(ence whatever whether we traded with 
‘country which was disposed to take 
‘rmanufactures, or with countries having 
igh tariffs—although it was treated then 
if it did not matter at all whether we 
"ere to pay in gold or in goods, and we 
vere told that if we had to pay in gold 
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in the long run it must come back, I ven- 
ture to think that that is not the opinion 
at present entertained on ’Change in Lon- 
don, or Manchester, or Liverpool. It was, 
I recollect, about this time last year that, 
in answer to me, the then First Minister 
of the Crown, addressing me, uttered this 
memorable declaration—it was on the 4th 
of May, and this is The Times report :— 


Cotton in India. 


‘* The noble Lord said, that if we got the corn 
of France and the timber of Prussia, the great 
consideration was, what we should get them to 
take in return. Why, suppose they took nothing in 
return, what should we suffer from that ? [Cheers 
and counter-cheers from the Protectionists.} On 
what principles does the noble Lord think foreign 
commerce is carried on? When we buy the bran- 
dies of France, they are not given to us—some- 
thing is given in exchange for them. We cannot 
take the silks of France, the timber of Prussia, 
and the corn of Prussia, without paying for them 
—there is no mode of making purchases but by 
giving an equivalent for them. Well, but you 
say we shall send out gold for them: but, do you 
send out gold to those countries now? I have 
not seen any diminution in the gold of the Bank 
of England that could be attributed to this cause. 
If there has been a decrease in gold, it has been 
from our internal concerns. I have not seen that 
any great quantities of it have gone to Prussia. 
What will astonish you still more perhaps is, that 
I wish it had. [Cheers.] This country would be 
able to command a sufficient quantity of gold if 
it were required in the steady and legitimate 
course of trade. When a regular commerce is 
carried on, there can be no drain of gold; and even 
if they take nothing but gold, we can only procure 
that by transmitting our manufactures for that 
gold, and then purchasing corn and timber with 
it. I should not be alarmed, therefore, if there 
should be an export of gold from this country, 
knowing that we shall obtain that gold by exchang- 
ing our manufactures for it. No such export can 
take place as will derange our internal affairs, or 
derange the stability of our commerce.” 


Now, Sir, the free-traders have got their will 
—the silks and the brandies of France, the 
timber and the corn of Russia, and more 
especially of America, have to be paid for; 
and the wish of the right hon. Gentleman is 
realized with a vengeance—for the United 
States of America have determined to take 
gold, and nothing but gold, in return for 
their corn; but I venture to say that the 
most rabid free-trader either on the Ex- 
change of the city of London or on the 


| Corn Exchange of Manchester or Liver- 


pool would not now propound the doctrine 
that he wished it might be that foreign 
countries should take our gold in exchange 
for their corn. This, also, is a matter 
which ought, I think, to be considered by 
the Committee, with a view to ascertain 
whether, by restoring the duty on Ameri- 
can cotton imported into this country, and 
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by reducing the land-tax, or Government 
rent, imposed on the cotton lands in India, 
we might not obtain our cotton from a 
country satisfied to take payment in the 
cotton and other manufactures of this 
country, amounting in the year 1846 to 
the declared value of 4,500,000. instead 
of giving a virtual monopoly of the supply 
of cotton to Great Britain to a country, 
insisting upon being paid, as the United 
States insists upon being paid, in gold 
only, and I believe in sovereigns of the 
last coinage, that there may be no loss in 
the weight, and maintaining in all things 
a high tariff against the produce and manu- 
factures of the British nation. 

On the noble Lord resumine his seat, 
the House was counted; and forty Mem- 
bers not being present, immediately ad- 
journed, at a quarter past Eight o'clock. 


HOUSE LORDS, 


Friday, May 7, 1847. 


Minvutes.] Pvusric Bitts.—1* Correction of Clerks. 

PetITIONS PRESENTED. From Guardians of the Drogheda 
Union, against any Clause being inserted in the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill which would throw the Reponsibility 
of Supporting the Poor on the Oceupying Tenant.— 
From Guardians of the Hertford Union, for the Repeal 
of the Law of Settlement.—From the Congregation of 
Cowbridge Chapel, against the proposed Government 
Plan of Education. 


OF 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
House again in Committee. 
The Eart of CLANCARTY said, he 
Ile wished to 


wished to ask a question. 
ask whether, under the fourth section, the 


Poor Law Commissioners could appoint re- 
lieving officers where they wouid have no 
duties to perform? and whether out-door 
relief was to be given as matter of right ? 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that such officers only as were neces- 
sary would be appointed. Out-door relief 
was only to be eiven under certain cireum- 
stances, and it would not be necessary to 
appoint relieving officers in all unions. 

On the J5th Clause, 

The Eart of CLANCARTY said, that 
he had given notice of his intention to 
move the omission of this clause. The 
objeet of this clause to enable the 
Poor Law Commissioners to direct the 
guardians of the different unions to appoint 
a medical officer or medical officers for the 
purpose of affording medical relief out of 
the workhouse. He begged that in moving 
the omission of this clause, it would not be 
understood that he was desirous of curtail- 


was 
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ing the means of relief to the destitnt, 
poor in Ireland. His object in making this 
Motion was to benefit another class, the jp, 
dustrious poor of that country. He wishe 
to see the medical charities placed on g 
better footing. If a greater number of 
these institutions were established, ther 
would be in every electoral division the 
means of aflording medical relief to ql 
classes. The Fever Bill, which now af. 
forded some relief, would expire in Novem. 
ber next, and he hoped that the Gover. 
ment would introduce some further enact. 
ment on this subject, to come into opera- 
tion when that Act expired. He moved the 
omission of the clause. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that this clause would not at all interfere 
with the existing medical charities in Ire. 
land; it was, on the contrary, a clear addi. 
tion to their other means of relief in sick. 
ness. He thought that it would not be for 
the benefit of the sick poor if the Commis. 
sioners had not this power to appoint me. 
dival officers te give medical relief out of 
the workhouse, that it should be under. 
stood that-this arrangement would not 
stand in the way of any more beneficial 
measure which might be introduced. 

Motion negatived. 

The Ears of CLANCARTY suggested, 
that as all the relieving clauses were to be 
of a temporary nature, the words which 
had been introduced into the first clause 
should be introduced here, so as to make 
this clause temporary also, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said 
he understood, after the vote of last night, 
that the whole Bill was to be temporary. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he thought that 
some words should be inserted if the clause 
vas intended to be of a temporary nature. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, he thought 
it would be better to give the Bill a tem- 
porary character altogether. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that the in 
tention with which he moved his Amené- 
ment last night was, that those clauses 
only should be of a temporary nature which 
were connected with the new principle ot 
giving out-door relief. 

The Earn of WICKLOW said, that 
from what had fallen from his noble Friend, 
it was quite clear that their Lordships, 
when they divided last night, were in com 
plete error as to the intentions of his noble 
Friend. The Notice given by his noble 
Friend was, ‘‘ The Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon, to move to limit the operation of 
the Bill to the ist of August, 1847, and to 
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ihe end of the then next Session of Parlia- 
nent,” The ‘ Bill” must mean the whole 
Bill or nothing. The matter was now in 
ach a state of confusion, that no two men 
eld agree as to the nature of the vote 
which the House came to last night. 

Lor) MONTEAGLE said, he last night 
dated what the object of his Motion was; 
and he must deny that the confusion men- 
tioned by the noble Earl had any existence, 
ypless in the noble Lord’s own mind. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
jhat not all the ingenuity of his noble 
Friend could get rid of the confusion to 
which the House must be subject after the 
Amendment which was carried last night; 
for it was now impossible to tell what parts 
of the Bill his noble Friend intended should 
be permanent and what temporary. He 


the Marquess of Lansdowne) must dis- | 


chim on his own part and on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government making any 
answer to the question of the noble Earl 
the Earl of Clanearty). 


answer, 


into the seeret councils of those noble 
lords, to go from clause to clause and say, 


“In this I see the fitness of permanency, | 
and the fitness of that is temporary;’’ and | 


hemust beg, on his own part and on the 
jart of Her Majesty’s Government, to dis- 
daim the means of giving any answer to 
amy question of that sort. Ie must beg 


lave to refer the noble Earl to the noble | 


lord (Lord Monteagle) and those who voted 
vith him; and if the noble Earl asked him 
the question, whether he thought the words 
ought to be applied in this clause, he could 
oly say they might be applied or they 
night not be, as this clause might exist 
independently of out-door relief, or it might 
be made to fall with out-door relief. 

Kart GREY: Is this clause limited or 
not ? 

Lorp MONTEAGLE : Certainly not. 

Eart GREY said, this was a most im- 
jortant point. Undoubtedly the Amend- 
nent of which the noble Lord gave notice 
vas one thing, and the Amendment which 
he actually moved was a very different 
thing. He apprehended that no one could 
doubt what the noble Lord really meant. 
lis clause provided additional means of 
uedical relief to the poor of Ireland. The 
wble Lord said that it was to be perma- 
wnt. He (Earl Grey) agreed with him 
that it ought to be permanent. But by 
the vote of last night, the clause author- 
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It was for the | 
noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) to give an | 
It was not for him (the Marquess | 
of Lansdowne) who had not been admitted | 
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| izing out-door relief had been made tem- 
porary, and the House had decided that, 
for the next two or three years, if the 
workhouses were full, an able-bodied man 
was not to be allowed to die of starvation, 
| but to be relieved from the property of the 
country. But he wished to know why, 
after the two or three years, that man was 
to be allowed to die of starvation, but was 
still to be allowed medical relief, What 
was right to-day was right to-morrow and 
hereafter. The real truth was, that the 
noble Lord wished to give a damaging blow 
to the bill at an early stage of the diseus- 
sion. Ile did not wish to wait for the leei- 
timate and proper time of discussing the 
question of making the whole Bill perma- 
nent or temporary; but he availed hinself 
of a technicality to introduce those few 
words limiting the operation of the Bill, 
though he (Earl Grey) believed that a ma- 
jority of the noble Lords who voted for 
that Amendment did not perceive its full 
drift and seope, for he thought that its 
effect at this stage would be to impair and 
damage the Bill that the House was about 
to discuss; but noble Lords must be well 


}acquainted with the long-practised in- 
|genuity of his noble Friend in Parlia- 


mentary tactics to fully comprehend this 
dexterous and successful maneuvre. He 
} (Earl Grey) could not help expressing his 
great satisfaction at this incidental diseus- 
sion, for it had shown to their Lordships 
and to the public the spirit in which it was 
endeavoured to amend this Bill. He trusted 
{that the public opinion was too firmly in 
| favour of this measure to render any risk 
of its being ultimately seriously damaged 
by any manceuvre, however well matured, 
or however dexterously applied. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that the 
Bill contained a great variety of enact- 
ments, and of course it was probable, nay, 
it was almost certain, that it must contain 
some which ought to be temporary, and 
some which ought to be permanent. The 
noble Earl said, that the noble Lord (Lord 
Monteagle) had availed himself of a tech- 
nieality to defeat this Bill. He asked, why 
was the noble Earl to avail himself of a 
| technicality to induce the House, by means 
|of those parts of the Bill which were ac- 
| ceptable to all of them, to give their sane- 
tion to a principle of which many of them 
disapproved? It would be better to con- 
sider the Amendment carried last night as 
affecting the whole Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE could not help 
observing that his noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
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had more than once made use of the ex- 
pression that this Amendment of his (Lord 
Monteagle’s) was some mancuvre — his 
noble Friend did not exactly say deceit, 
but he spoke of it as a piece of Parliamen- 
tary tactic and ingenuity, and certainly 
conveying the impression that it was his 
(Lord Monteagle’s) wish to deceive their 
Lordships. Now, he would appeal to the 
Treasury bench, and to every noble Lord 
who heard the debate last night, whether 
he did not distinetly, when moving his 
Amendment, state, in the clearest manner, 
that his intention was to move that the 
clauses relating to out-door relief were to 
be made temporary, while the rest were to 
be made permanent? Was that object 
concealed from anybody? He thought it 
was rather hard, after such a distinct 
statement of his object, that he should be 
charged with having deceived their Lord- 
ships into acceding to the Amendment he 
proposed. But, as the same accusation 
which had been made against him of hay- 
ing practised this supposed deception on 
their Lordships, must reflect upon the ma- 
jority of the House, he was perfectly ready 
to share the obloquy which was to be borne 
by that majority. 

The Earn of ST. GERMANS, in an- 


swer to the appeal of the noble Lord, felt 
bound in honour to say, that although he 
(the Earl of St. Germans) was opposed to 
the noble Lord on his Motion, yet he dis- 
tinctly understood the noble Lord to say, 
that by his Amendment he intended to 
provide that one part of the Bill should be 


temporary, and the other permanent ; 
though, certainly, there did appear to him 
(the Earl of St. Germans) a distinction 
between the explanation of the noble Lord 
to-day and the Amendment as it appeared 
on the paper. There was some degree of 
uncertainty prevailing throughout the dis- 
cussion of last night as to which of the 
clauses the noble Lord intended should be 
permanent, and which temporary; and that 
was one reason why he (the Earl of St. 
Germans) voted against the Amendment, 
because he thought their Lordships were 
prejudging the question. Tle certainly 
was of opinion that great inconvenience 
had arisen from the division of last night. 

Lorp CAMPBELL very much regretted 
the confusion which had been occasioned 
by the Amendment of his noble Friend. 
Though a lawyer of some experience, he 
certainly was at a loss to know what was 
the legal interpretation of the words which 
had been introduced into the Bill by the 
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Amendment of his noble Friend, who tq 
them that his intention was to divide the 
Bill into two separate parts; the one to 
temporary, the other permanent, By 
then, every word of the Amendment gy, 
plied to every part of the Bill. It gg. 
tainly would be a very novel mode of logis 
lation to have one section of an Aet of 
Parliament temporary and another perm. 
nent, unless it was distinctly pointed oy 
in each clause. In the New Poor Lay 
for example, there was a temporary clause 
which declared that the Commissioners 
should be appointed for five years only; 
but that appeared upon the face of the 
clause itself. There was no ambiguity 
there. He earnestly hoped that his noble 
Friend would not persist in this mode of 
dealing with the measure; he would not 
say by attempting to damage the Bill 
because no doubt his noble Friend’s object 
was to render it as little objectionable as 
possible; but he would earnestly appeal to 
his noble Friend to allow the words of 
his Amendment of last night to be erased, 
and that he would come back to his first 
thoughts, which, according to the notice 
he gave, were to move the rejection of out- 
door relief altogether, and to allow all the 
other portions of the Bill to be permanent, 

LorpD MONTEAGLE felt the difficulty 
of contending with his noble and learned 
Friend; but, nevertheless, he would take 
upon himself to say, as a lay Member of 
their Lordships’ House, that there was no 
difficulty at all in this measure. Was his 
noble and learned Friend prepared to say, 
that there were no permanent Bills con 
taining temporary clauses, and that there 
were no temporary Bills containing perma- 
nent clauses? [ Laughter.] Yes; tempo- 
rary Bills in their general enactments. He 
admitted that there might be some com- 
plexity arising from the Amendment of 
last night, if it were not proposed to insert 
at the end of the Bill a clause pointing out 
those clauses which should be temporary, 
and those which should be permanent. 
That was his answer to his noble and 
learned Friend. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
considered that the Amendment proposed 
by the noble Lord last night was totally 
different from that of which he had given 
notice. The noble Lord’s original propo 
sition was, not to make the out-door clause 
temporary, but to omit it from the Bill 
altogether. The fact was, that their Lort- 
ships had got the Bill into a state of ines- 
tricable confusion by the Amendment of 
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jst evening. He hoped his noble Friend 


would reconsider the subject. 

the Eant of SHREWSBURY said, 
that as he was one of those who voted with 
the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) last night, 
hemust honestly avow that he did soinerror. 
He voted with the noble Lord, not as being 
opposed to the principle of the Bill, or to 
ay part of its principle, but he did so 
jeeause he thought it was impossible to be 
artied into effect; and he, therefore, be- 
jeved it would be highly advantageous that 
the measure should return to their Lord- 
ships as speedily as possible for recon- 
jderation. In fact, he thought it was a 
Poor Relief Bill which could not relieve the 


00. 
The Earn of CLANCARTY would 
vithdraw his Motion for omitting the clause, 
and reserve himself to make another pro- 
position on the bringing up of the report. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH com- 
plained of the construction which the noble 
Secretary of the Colonies (Earl Grey) had 
put upon the motives of those who voted 
in support of the Amendment of last night. 
The noble Earl had also come down at the 
heel of the discussion and stated that they 
vere to have public opinion to bear upon 
this question. Now he (the Marquess of 
Westmeath) did not know exactly what the 
noble Earl meant; but their Lordships 
knew that they had had some very coarse 
comments made elsewhere upon their pro- 
ceedings ; and he certainly must lament 
hearing a Minister of the Crown getting 
uw and threatening their Lordships with 
the awe of public opinion, as if their Lord. 
ships were not an independent branch of 
the Legislature. 

Clause 5 was then put and agreed to. 

On Clause 6 being read, 

Lory STANLEY moved to propose the 
substitution of a clause for the one which 
was now before the Committee. Their 
lordships had decided that there should 
be relieving officers to carry out this mea- 
sure, and that the appointment of those 
relieving officers should be left to the 
boards of guardians; and the present clause 
proceeded to define the duties of those re- 
living officers. He would just remind 
their Lordships of the nature and extent 
of those duties, and in doing so, would 
‘compare them with the extent of the du- 
ties to be discharged by the relieving offi- 
tersin England. The average population 
of union in England was 24,845; the 
average population of a union in Ireland 
vas 65,384; there were upwards of 620 
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|unions in England, no less than 541 of 
| which were of an area below 100,000 acres; 
| while in Ireland the number of unions was 
| only 130, and there were only twenty-six 
of those unions whose area did not exceed 
| 100,000 acres. The average area of 570 
of the unions in England was about 53,297 
acres, while the average area of the whole 
130 unions in Ireland was no less than 
146,000 acres. This additional difficulty, 
therefore, applied to the case of the reliev- 
ing officers in Ireland, beyond those diffi- 
culties which arose from the social state 
of Ireland; in England there was one board 
of guardians to an area of 53,297 acres, 
with a population of 24,845; while in Ire- 
land there was one board of guardians to 
an area of 146,000 acres, with a popula- 
tion of 65,384. The parties to afford re- 
lief under this Bill were the relieving offi- 
cers, and with them would lodge the dis- 
eretion of granting or of withholding out- 
door relief throughout these extensive areas. 
They would have no means of referring for 
advice or assistance to the boards of guar- 
dians, who might, in the case of each union, 
be sitting at a distance of twenty, twenty- 
five, or even thirty miles from the places 
in which the duties of the relieving officers 
were to be performed. The consequence 
of this inability to make immediate appli- 
eation to the board of guardians, might 
be to place the relieving officers either in a 
state of the most imminent danger, or 
else, from fear of violence, they would not 
dare properly to discharge their duties, but 
would prefer running the distant risk of 
having their conduct disapproved of by the 
board of guardians, than refrain from a 
system of very lavish and improvident ex- 
penditure of the public funds. He had 
placed an Amendment upon the Paper 
which he believed would have the effect 
of interposing a controlling power between 
the board of guardians and the relieving 
officer. Ie did not mean to state that his 
plan was free from objection, or that it did 
not admit of amendment. He should not 
come to a division upon it, but he thought 
he should not have been doing his duty if 
he had not pointed out the danger which 
would beset a great number of the reliev- 
ing officers for want of a sufficient degree 
of power on the part of the board of guar- 
dians, and if he did not also suggest what 
he believed would be a remedy for that 
evil. The remedy he proposed was, that 
independently of the board of guardians, 
there should be in each electoral district a 
subordinate board to discharge the duties 
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of a relief committee, and with whom there 
should be associated a certain number (he 
would limit that number to two) of the 
highest ratepayers of the district; the re- 
lief committee being formed of the guar- 
dians of the union, resident on, or having 
rateable property within, the district ; that 
this board should have the power to enter- 
tain applications for relief, which could not 
properly berelieved by the board of guar- 
dians. This he proposed to be done in the 
following way: every relief committee 
would be directed to mect weekly, and the 
relieving officer would on those occasions 
report to them every case of sudden or 
urgent necessity that was brought under 
his notice, and should have power under 
an order signed by the chairman, to give 
provisional relief in all such cases, by af- 
fording food, lodging, or medical attend- 
ance; but that the relieving officer should 
report the case, and the nature and cost of 
relief, to the next meeting of the board of 
guardians, and thereafter should give no 
further relief except under the direction of 
the board. There might, no doubt, be 
objections to this proposal; and one of 
these might be, that there would be diffi- 
culty in obtaining meetings of those par- 
ties whose decision was necessary to meet 
cases requiring immediate relief—a diffi- 
culty which might not be experienced as 
the Bill now stood, by which uncontrolled 
power was given to the relieving officer. 


But he thought this objection would have | 
little force in practice, while great benefit | 


would flow from his proposal, both as re- 
garded the relief and the administration 
of the funds. In the first place, the funds 
would be intrusted to the administration of 
a party in whom they could repose greater 
confidence than in the relieving officer; 
and, in the second place, the relieving ofti- 
eer, who would incur great responsibility 
by the present system, would be protected 
by the board under whom it was proposed 
he should act. He threw out this ques- 
tion for the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, in the hope that they might see 
it their duty to adopt its principle; but it 
was not his intention to give their Lord- 
ships the trouble of dividing upon it, un- 
less he found that it met with their very 
general concurrence. The noble Lord 
concluded by proposing a clause in the 
room of No. 6, and embodying the above 
proposal. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he could not give his concurrence to the 
suggestion of the noble Lord; at the same 
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time, that he admitted that there Were 
some of the circumstances to which the 
noble Lord alluded that were deserving of 
some consideration from their Lordships 
he conld see many objections to the intry, 
duction of such a system as that proposed, 
Under the existing law there were many 
difficulties often found to arise in getting 
the boards to work; and those difficulties 
would be materially increased if a secon] 
board were in existence on which a part of 
the responsibilities would be thrown, Be. 
sides, the electoral divisions were ey. 
ceedingly ill calculated, in most cases, 
for being formed into a sort of separate 
unions, as_ they were originally arranged, 
not with a view to the granting of relief 
much as to the area of taxation. They 
were formed with reference to taxation, 
and not with reference to the extent and 
wants of the population. He believed the 
difficulties would be insuperable in getting 
an attendance of guardians at the meetings 
of the two boards. But, while saying this, 
he admitted, at the same time, that there 
was a great deal of justice in the noble 
Lord’s observations with regard to the 
inconvenient size of some of the unions, 
Perhaps the noble Lord would consider 
that his objections in this respect would be 
sufficiently met by the adoption of the 
clause in the English Poor Law Act, u- 
ider which the Poor Law Commissioners 
| were given power to authorize boards of 
guardians in large unions to appoint com- 
mittees of their boards to meet at conve- 
nient places for the purpose of giving relief. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he would be 
quite satisfied with the proposition of the 
noble Marquess, as he considered it nearly 
identical with that which he suggested. 
It was not very material whether a sub- 
ordinate board, such as he suggested, were 
appointed for each electoral division, or 
whether the board of guardians appointed 
committees of their own body to meet in 
each division. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
there was by no means that identity be- 
tween the two plans which the noble Lord 
supposed. The noble Lord made it in 
perative to have a relief committee sitting 
/in each electoral division, whereas the 
| clause in the English Act only empowered 
| the Poor Law Commissioners to authorize 
[the guardians to appoint committees of 
| their own body in some distant districts of 
the union. As he before said, the electoral 
divisions were exceedingly ill qualified for 
the administration of relief. 
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Lorn STANLEY said, he considered 
the plan which he proposed necessary, 
both for the protection of the public purse, 
and for the protection of the relieving 
oficers themselves. In effecting these 
objects, it was a question whether they 
ought not to associate with the guardians 
jo of the highest ratepayers in each 
dectoral division, who though, perhaps, 
not of sufficient station to be appointed 
mardians, would consider it an honour to 
he elected to serve with the guardians, and 
yould be able to afford valuable aid, from 
their local knowledge and habits of busi- 
ness. It would be a great protection to 
the relieving officer to be deprived of the 
power of granting aid on his own respon- 
ibility alone, and it would also be a saving 
to the public purse. 

Loro WARNCLIFFE concurred in the 
objection made by his noble Friend to the 
enormous extent of some of the unions, 
sich, for instance, as the Westport union, 
and others in the west of Ireland. He did 
not know how Her Majesty’s Government 
intended that applications for relief were 
to be made from districts thirty or forty 
niles from the union workhouse, unless 
sme additional machinery were intro- 
duced. 

The Earz of CLANCARTY thought 
that some words ought to be introduced 
restricting the power of the relieving ofticer 
in giving out-door relief more definitely 
than was done in the clause. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
thought the words used, and the restriction 
at the end of the clause providing that the 
temporary relief should be given only ‘ at 
such times and in such manner as the 
Poor Law Commissioners shall determine 
and direct,”’ were sufficient to prevent any 
improper use of the power vested in the 
relieving officer. As to what had fallen 
from the noble Lord opposite (Lord Wharn- 
diffe), he should remind the House that in 
those very large unions a great part of 
them consisted of waste lands from which 
ho rates could be levied. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE said, that, 
considering the extraordinary power which 
they proposed to vest in the relieving off- 
eet, he could not heip thinking that he 
ought to be a man such as had been de- 
“ribed the night before. Her Majesty’s 
fovernment ought to remember that they 
vere very generally advised on the pre- 
teding evening that the person to be en- 
trusted with this power should be a person 
whom the utmost confidence could be 
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placed; and he hoped steps would still 
be taken to prevent the appointment of 
such an officer resting with the guardians, 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 7 being moved, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he wished to 
suggest that the clause be so worded as to 
prohibit any relief being granted out of the 
rates in aid of wages or towards payment 
of rent. 

The Maravess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he certainly should not object to such a 
clause; but he thought the nature of the 
relief to be given was so specifically fixed, 
that no danger of the abuse which the 
noble Lord wished to guard against was to 
be apprehended. 

Lorp BROUGHAM expressed his en- 
tire concurrence in the opinion of his noble 
friend opposite (Lord Monteagle), that the 
payment of any portion of rent or the pay- 
ment of any portion of wages out of the 
rates would be the greatest of all possible 
abuses. But the difficulty was how to pre- 
vent such an abuse, and how to draw up a 
clause prohibiting the application of the 
rates to such purposes. If they once gave 
out-door relief, they admitted the possi- 
bility, nay the probability, of paying wages 
or paying for rent. Suppose a man was 
poor, but still enabled in the natural way 
to earn 4d. or 5d. a day, and that, not 
finding this sufficient, he applied to the 
parish for more, and supposing that the 
workhouse was full, then, coming under 
the description of persons entitled to relief, 
he obtained the additional assistance, and 
so managed to make both ends meet. He 
would get 5d. from his employer and 3d. 
from the rate, and with this conjoined he 
lived very well, and would occupy a_posi- 
tion sufticiently casy to make him per- 
haps envied by a landowner. He (Lord 
Brougham), though approving of the sug- 
gestion of his noble Friend, could not 
therefore see how it could be worked out; 
and this, in point of fact, amounted to one 
of the greatest of the objections which he 
entertained to the measure. 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served, that the pictures of difficulties 
which the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) had painted as likely to be at- 
tendant on this unfortunate Bill, were only 
those difficulties and dangers incidental to 
the operation of every poor law, and which 
might have been prophesied quite as justly 
in reference to the law passed for this 
country, or in reference to any poor law 
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which had ever been proposed. The Go- 
vernment, in framing this Bill, had pro- 
ceeded on the assumption of certain cir- 
cumstances, and had prepared for the 
occurrence of exceptions to what they be- 
lieved to be the rule; and when noble 
Lords came to state particulars and enu- 
merate peculiar dangers, the only reply he 
could give was that they might multiply 
these cases ad infinitum, and under no poor 
law would they find a solution for the diffi- 
culty but by lodging a discretion some- 
where. That discretion was intended to 
be placed in the hands of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and every care was to be 
taken that they would exercise the power 
wisely, justly, and charitably. He could 
not argue with the noble Lord on every 
one of the exceptional cases which his in- 
genuity might point out; he did not deny 
that some of these difficulties might arise, 
but he was of opinion that they would not 
be of such frequency as to interfere with 
the general efficiency of the measure. The 
question had been put to Sir J. Burgoyne, 
whether under this measure relief could be 
given in aid of wages; and the reply had 
been in the negative. As such relief could 
not be given, the noble and learned Lord 
need be under no apprehension of such an 
abuse as that which he had contemplated. 

The Eart of WICKLOW could assure 
the noble Marquess, that, short as the time 
had been during which the Temporary Re- 
lief Bill had been in operation, the people 
of Ireland had already found out that they 
were enabled to receive relief without being 
really in a position to require it; and they 
had in numerous cases given up all kinds 
of labour, discontinued all self-exertion, 
and thrown themselves destitute on the 
public funds. In this measure now before 
the House there was a clause the effect of 
which would be to prohibit the holder of 
three or four acres, however poor, from 
receiving relief; and this would act as an 
inducement to many of the small farmers 
to throw up the few acres they held, and 
depend for subsistence on the board of 
guardians. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY observed, 
that this clause was a copy in every respect 
but one of a clause in the existing Poor 
Relief Act—that part of the original 
enactment being omitted which made ehil- 
dren liable to maintain their parents. Ie 
wished to know whether the omission was 
accidental or intentional ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he would make inquiry upon the sub- 
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ject, and the provision could be inserts 
upon bringing up the Report if deeme 
necessary. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 8th Clause (relief not to be given 
out of the union to which it is charged) 
was also agreed to with verbal amend. 
ments. 

On question that Clause 9 (occupiers of 
a quarter of an acre not deemed to |p 
destitute) stand part of the Bill, 

Ear, FITZWILLIAM said, it appeared 
to him and others that this clause was 
loosely worded, and might be misunder. 
stood. He had therefore drawn up a clause 
which he purposed substituting for that in 
the Bill. The noble Earl read his clause 
as follows :— 

“ And be it enacted, That no person who shall 
be in the occupation of any land of greater extent 
than the quarter of a statute acre shall be deem. 
ed and taken to be a destitute poor person under 
the provisions of the first recited Act, or of the 
Acts amending the same, or of this Act; andif 
any person so occupying more than the quarter of 
a statute acre shall apply for relief, or if any 
person on his behalf shall apply for relief, it shall 
not be lawful for any board of guardians to grant 
such relief within or out of the workhouse, unless 
such applicant for relief shall bring satisfactory 
proof that he has (at least ten days previous to 
such application) surrendered to his reputed im- 
mediate landlord, which surrender such landlord 
shall be bound to accept, whatsoever right or title 
he may have had to the occupation of any such 
land over and above the extent of one quarter of 
a statute acre.” 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE 
thought the words suggested by his noble 
Friend would make the law more strict 
and be more satisfactory than those or- 
ginally inserted in the Bill. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the question that the Clause s 
amended stand part of the Bill, 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS moved 
that the clause be omitted altogether. The 
question for their consideration was, what 
amount and species of relief should be af- 
forded to the destitute poor of Ireland. 
The change from the present system 
must be gradual and a work of time; 
and he thought the necessity of admi- 
nistering relief or not should be left to 
the discretion of the boards of guardians. 
There was a prevailing opinion that these 
boards could not be trusted—that on all 
occasions they would be guilty of extrava- 
gance and jobbing in the administration of 
relief. If this were true, it would be au 
argument against allowing them any power 
at all; it would be better to supersede the 
system altogether, and give the necessary 
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rief through paid Government officers. 
Bat, as far as his own experience went, he 
didnot believe that boards of guardians 
yere inclined to administer relief with a 
jgvish hand; and he had no fear that they 
could not be trusted with the same power 
gs boards of guardians in England. The 
cause denied relief to a man holding more 
than a quarter of an acre of ground; but a 
erson holding more than that small por- | 
tion might be reduced to actual destitution, | 
and require relief; the administering it 
ought to be left to the discretion of the 
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board of guardians. 

The Ear of RODEN opposed the 
omission of the clause. It was generally | 
aimitted that it was one of the most bene- | 
feial in the Bill. Boards of guardians | 
frequently exceeded their powers, and went | 
beyond the provisions of the present Act. | 
The board of which he was chairman had | 
given relief in food out of the workhouse to | 
any one who brought a ticket from a guar- | 
dian, though it was directly contrary to | 
the law, and he had protested against it. 

Lox» BROUGHAM said, though it 
night be true there were exceptional 
eases in which boards of guardians might 
be trusted, yet facts and evidence proved 
restrictions to be necessary. The case 
stated by the noble Earl was clearly a 
direct violation of the Act of Parliament; 
and he believed no restrictions they could 
devise would entirely prevent abuses. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
was not inclined to fetter boards of guar- 
lians too closely, yet it appeared to him | 
advisable and expedient to adopt such a 
clause as the present. From the change | 
going on in Ireland, those who had hitherto | 
lived by holding small pieces of ground 
vould no longer beable todo so. The de- 
struction of the potato, and the change | 
im that root to grain for food, would 
make it impossible for holders of very 
‘all portions of land to live wholly by | 
them. The clause tended to make less 
lificult a change which must take place, | 
and the sooner the better. He could not 
-" the Amendment of the noble 

arl, 





| 
Motion negatived. Clause, as amended, | 
agreed to. 


On the 11th Clause, 
The Eart of WICKLOW said, by this | 


| to 
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clause was, that in every electoral division, 
whenever the rate on a half-year execeded 
Is. 3d. in the pound, the overplus should 
be thrown on the union at large. That, 
he contended, would have the ettfect of dis- 
couraging landlords from improving their 
property. The Amendment he proposed 
was to substitute words, the effect of which 
would be, that the rate in aid should extend 
only to out-door relief, leaving relief in 
the workhouse precisely as at present. 

Lorp BEAUMONT, on a balance of 
arguments, was inclined to agree with 
the noble Earl. 

The Eart of DEVON was understood 
to say, he could not support either the 
clause or the Amendment of the noble 
Earl. He was quite sure that those who 
framed this clause were not acquainted 
with the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
and, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, the imme- 
diate pressure of defraying the rates was 
the economical check on which they had to 
rely for the prevention of abuses. It was 
in the out-door portion of the relief to be 
given that the excess was most likely to 
take place; and yet this clause departed 


|from the econemical check where it was 


most required—namely, with respect to 
out-door relief; and adopted it where it 
was least required—namely, with respect 
in-door relief. The principle of the 
clause was one which noble Lords who 
were conversant with the administration 


| of the Poor Law in England would readily 
‘understand, by its being a permanent 
| enactment of a general rate in aid, when- 
lever certain circumstances should arise; 


and by it they would tax highest the elec- 
toral divisions in which most capital had 
been expended, and where most labour was 
employed in improvements. Just in pro- 
portion as they extended the districts in 


| which the rating was to be made, would 
| they discourage the improvement of the 


soil, and diminish the employment of ho- 
nest labour and the investment of capital. 
He prayed noble Lords to hesitate before 
they consented to impose such restrictions 


|on the development of the resources of 


Ireland. However, he saw no reason to 
adopt the Amendment; he rather thought 
that Amendment would make the Bill 
worse than it was; and he should concur 
in maintaining the law as it was at pre- 


tause they were not only making a total| sent, and abiding by what was called 
iteration in the Poor Law of Ireland, but | the Duke of Wellington’s Clause, thus 


inthe principle of the Poor Law as establish- 
ia this country. The nature of the 


giving the landlords the strongest in- 
ducement that could be given them to 
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improve their property and furnish em- 
ployment to the people. 

Lorp HATHERTON wished to call at- 
tention to the question, what would be the 
effect of the clause on those landlords 
whose estates were encumbered. The 
proposed clause would be a distinct no- 
tice to the English capitalist not to in- 
vest his money in Irish land. He sin- 
cerely hoped that his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) would succeed in the rejection of 
this clause. 

The Marguess of CONYNGHAM ob- 
jected to anything like a national rate ; 
and he objected, therefore, to the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp STANLEY asked whether his 
noble Friend intended to press his Amend- 
ment to a division; as, until this question 
was decided, he could not bring forward his 
Amendment. 

The Eart of WICKLOW had such ob- 
jections to the clause as it stood, that if 
the Government persisted in it, he in- 
tended to vote for the suggested Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he was opposed to the Amendment, 
as it would increase the expenditure for 
out-door relief. 


Amendment withdrawn. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that he now rose 
to bring forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice, to reject the clause alto- 


gether. The discussion which had already 
taken place on this subject precluded the 
necessity of his addressing their Lordships 
at any length, because, in point of fact, 
the merits of the clause, and the objections 
raised, and whatever could be said in its 
defence had been fully stated to the House. 
It was, however, a matter of satisfaction to 
himself and to those with whom he acted, 
to find that, with the exception of the 
noble Marquess the President of the Council, 
there had been an almost entire unanimity 
of opinion in condemning the principle, and 
deprecating the evil consequences which 
must follow from the adoption of this clause. 
Whereas, at the present moment, under a 
general law of settlement, every electoral 
district was liable for its own poor, this 
clause proposed to alter that law, and to 
substitute the provision that whenever from 
improvidence or carelessness, or any other 
cause, the rate of any particular district 
should exceed 2s. 6d. in the pound for the 
year, then all the other districts should be 
taxed for the excess. That, on the very 
face of it, appeared to be an impolitic course 
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of proceeding. Suppose an improvideyt 
and rack-rent proprietor should be gy. 
rounded by persons who attended to theiy 
estates, who were at great expense to in. 
prove them, and had devoted to them their 
time, and labour, and patience, was it right 
that the rack-renting landlord should haye 
a premium and reward by being entitled, 
in virtue of the heavy charge which }is 
improvidence had brought upon his estate, 
to charge that excess upon all his mor 
provident and thrifty neighbours? He could 
understand that something might be said 
in favour of this clause, if it referred to the 
great towns, and to the great towns only; 
but with regard to the country districts, it 
must, he conceived, be apparent without 
further argument, that in the circumstances 
of any country, but more especially in the 
circumstances of Ireland, where every in- 
ducement should be held out and eyery 
premium should be offered to those who 
were provident, and who were willing to 
sacrifice the temporary interests of property 
to secure its future welfare, this was a 
most impolitic as well as a most unjust 
measure. Though he did not wish to refer 
to any special instances, he was desirous 
to speak of a case that came within his 
own observation. He should state the 
precise position in which he was himself 
placed; the greater part of his property in 
Ireland was in an electoral division of which 
he owned about one-half; the electoral 
division consisted of 8,000 acres, and was 
rated at about 8,000/. or 9,0001.; as the 
proprietor of one-half of that electoral div- 
sion he was subjected to the payment of the 
rates of about one-half, and he did not com- 
plain of that, but while he was charged with 
one-half of the expense for his half of that 
electoral district, the pauperism of his one- 
half was just one-fifteenth of the pauperism 
of the whole. If cases of this kind were 
to arise, and if so heavy a burden as this 
were to be thrown on unencumbered es 
tates, it would be impossible to exaggerate 
the mischiefs which would result from s0 
unjust and inequitable a system. How 
distressing would be the condition of the 
proprietor who, after having done his ut 
most for twenty-five years to keep down 
pauperism in his own district, and to make 
all around him comfortable, found himselt 
suddenly made responsible for the relief of 
the destitute population in an additional 
area, covering some two or three hundred 
thousand acres! All combinations for pru- 
dent arrangements—all economy, all move- 
ments on the part of the landlords, having 
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for object the comfort and respectability of 
their tenantry, would be at an end; and on 
the part of all classes there would be a 
ceneral scramble to get as much as pos- 
sible, and to do as little as possible in re- 
tum for it, as every one would feel that 
their property was charged under a system 
of compulsory taxation, not to benefit their 
own poor, but those of others. He had 
jittle to say in favour of the Amendment, 
for, in truth, he had not heard a word de- 
nying the unfairness of the present clause, 
nor had he heard a word against the fair- 
ness and propriety of still further diminish- 
ing even the area of electoral divisions—of 
diminishing the area from which taxation 
was to be taken, and of thus increasing 
the inducements to private and personal 
exertion, and to private and personal re- 
sponsibility. ‘The average of the area of 
the unions in England, as contrasted with 
that of the unions in Ireland, were, as he 
had on several occasions stated, as 53 to 
l46—that was to say, the average area 
of the union in Ireland was threefold that 
of the English unions. This was the re- 
lative position of both countries; and he 
asked their Lordships whether they thought 
it possible that the Poor Law couid be 
administered properly, and with a due re- 
gard to the interests of all parties concern- 
ed in England, if every destitute person 
within a range of three unions were to be 
made chargeable on their Lordships’ well- 
managed estates in the several counties? 


But they were told that unless this was a! 


measure intended for the relief of the 
towns, and that unless it were adopted, a 


general and sweeping system of ejectment 


would be resorted to on the part of the 
landed proprietors, and the towns would 
be overwhelmed with the burden of the 
rates; and the noble Marquess stated that 
it was intended to prevent what would be 
something like a confiscation of the property 
intowns. And what was it that this clause 
was to do? Practically it was proposed 
to enact by this clause that when the rates 
ina town exceeded 2s. 6d. in the pound, 


they were to make a rate in aid over the| 


adjoining rural parishes. Their Lordships 
could not by the forms of the House alter 
the terms of this clause; but a half- 


frown rate was not an immoderate rate | 


to be imposed upon the principal towns in 


Ireland; and if the Bill should pass, and it, 


should be determined to call for a rate in 
aid, whenever the charge should exceed 
2s. 6d., then he should never expect to see 
‘rate in any town throughout the country 


so low as 2s. 6d. The effect of the clause 
would therefore be to substitute, in almost 
every union in Ireland, a general union 
rate for an electoral district rate, and that 
whereas the electoral districts were already 
too large, they were going to multiply the 
area of those districts twentyfold, and 
thereby increase the objection to the pre- 
sent extent of their areas twentyfold; and 
what was the reason assigned for this? It 
was said to be to protect the towns from 
being overrun with paupers ejected from 
their holdings in the rural districts, who 
would become chargeable upon the towns. 
He thought that those who made this ob- 
jection were very imperfectly informed as 
to the real state of the present law. It 
was not true that if he were to eject a per- 
son from his estate, and if that person were 
to go into the town of Tipperary, within 
three or four miles of his own parish, that 
that person would become chargeable on 
the poor-rate of Tipperary. The law stood 
thus—for, in point of fact, there was, prac- 
tically, a law of settlement in Ireland at this 
moment—and this was how it stood—any 
person who should for a period of twelve 
months out of the last eighteen months have 
been resident within an electoral division, 
should have a claim to be relieved out of the 
funds of that electoral divic‘on. Consequent- 
ly, if he (Lord Stanley), by reason of clear- 
| ing an estate, were to send a number of per- 
|sons into an adjoining town, they would 
have no claim whatever upon the funds of 





the electoral division in which that town 
was situated, until they had resided there 
for a period of twelve months at least; and 
| if, previous to their removal, they had be- 


| come chargeable upon his (Lord Stanley’s) 
| electoral district, then, although they had 
removed into the town, they would still 
| remain chargeable to that electoral district; 
and even if they did become chargeable 
}upon the electoral district in which the 
‘town of Tipperary was situated, there 
| would still be no necessity for this clause ; 
| because, in that case a provision was made 
that all such persons were, by the law, 
chargeable upon the rates of the union at 
‘large. He thought that this statement of 
| the law would go far to remove the objec- 
tion which their Lordships entertained re- 
specting the possible hardship to the towns; 
but this belief was, that this clause arose 
from the fears entertained by some six or 
/seven great towns in Ireland; and yet, 
| what was the fact with regard to those 
very towns? Why, they were, at this 
very moment, diminishing and not increas- 
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ing in population. He had already advert- 
ed to the injustice and impolicy of this 
clause. It would greatly discourage the 
investment of English capital in the culti- 
vation of the land, and would seriously in- 
jure a large portion of the landlords of Ire- 
land. As far as he was himself concerned, 
although he had property in that country 
and had for twenty-five years done what he 
could to improve the condition of his ten- 
ants and the people on his estates, yet he 
was not so immediately connected with Ire- 
land as to make such a measure as this of 
any very serious importance to him. He 
thanked God that his interest was not so 
bound up in it but he could withdraw from 
that property and from the responsibility 
eonnected with it, and he could fall back 
upon the means which he possessed in Eng- 
land. But there were others who were 
bound by every tie to the soil of that coun- 
try, whose whole interests and attachments 
were most deeply centred in the land of 
their birth—persons whose exertions there 
were of the most valuable description, and 
whose presence was most necessary; and 
the withdrawal of whom from that country 
would be most seriously injurious to it. 
Then, were their Lordships, by the passing 
of this clause, willing to declare to those 
persons that all the reward which they had 
to propose to them for all the exertions, all 
the great labours and the immense sacri- 
fices which they had made for the advance- 
ment of Ireland, and for the improvement 
of the social condition of her people, was 
nothing more than that they should be 
additionally taxed in order to relieve the 
improvident, and to aid and encourage the 
recklessness of those who had neglected 
their duty ? 

Eart GREY had listened with attention 
to the argument of his noble Friend against 
the adoption of this clause, and, however 
strong might be his inclination, on the first 
hearing of the argument, to agree with 
his noble Friend, yet on considering the real 
effect of the clause and the real bearings 
of it, he certainly thought they afforded 
ground for retaining it. His noble Friend 
had said that he believed that this clause 
was only demanded by five or six great 
towns in Ireland, the inhabitants of which 
apprehended some possible inconvenience 
from the enactment of this Bill without 
some such protection; but in which as yet 
no practical inconvenience had been ex- 
perienced. In point of fact, however, his 
noble Friend had been misinformed. He 
believed that the other portions of this Bill, 
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without this clause, were likely to be much 
less disadvantageous to the great towns of 
Ireland, such as Cork and Dublin, and 
others of the first class, than to the smalle 
class of country towns—that sort of towns 
which in Ireland were very frequently the 
chief places in the union. It was “upou 
those smaller towns, which formed the 
centre of the unions, that their Lordships 
would, by withdrawing this clause, inflet 
the greatest injustice. He was prepared 
with a statement of what had occurred 
even under the existing law, which he eon. 
sidered would be an answer to much of his 
noble Friend’s argument; and he was about 
to refer to that statement the more readily, 
because he thought it would throw a most 
valuable light upon the practical working 
of the present law. He held in his hand 
a petition agreed upon at a public meeting 
held in Killarney on the 3rd of December, 
1846. It was a meeting of the clergy, 
gentry, and ratepayers, and was presided 
over by aclergyman. It stated, that up 
to that period, namely, December, 1846, 
there had been only three rates imposed 
on the union. The first was on the 17th 
of August, 1844, and was a rate of 84d. in 
the pound on the town and the whole 
union. The second rate was levied on the 
14th of February, 1846, and was a rate of 
ls. 6d. in the pound on the town of Kil- 
larney electoral division ; while a rate of 
only 6d. in the pound had been levied on 
the eleven rural electoral divisions of the 
union. But observe how unjust and in- 
equitable was the pressure. The total ex- 
penditure on account of the relief of pau- 
pers for the year 1846 amounted to 6091. 
Of this sum no less than 4231. 18%, was 
charged to the Killarney electoral division, 
which was inhabited by a population of 
11,383 persons, who were principally en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits, and maintained 
by their own personal exertions. That 
population contributed for the relief of the 
poor no less a sum than 423J. 18s., which 
was about twice the amount contributed by 
41,242 persons who were the inhabitants 
of the remaining eleven rural districts, and 
whose rateable property amounted to 
7,6001. It was to prevent the recurrence 
of evils like this, and to preserve the equ 
librium of pressure in the towns and rura 
districts, that the eleventh clause had been 
introduced. But the grievance of the pe 
titioners did not stop at the point he had 
already described, for they went on to make 
a statement to which he begged leave t0 
call the especial attention of the noble Lord 
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opposite (Lord Stanley). THe found it |if their Lordships rejected this clause. 
stated in the petition that a great number | But, his noble Friend thought that if this 
of the paupers that were charged upon the clause were right to be adopted, still the 
town electoral division were not natives of | amount of the rate at which it was fixed 
Killamney, but were strangers living beyond that the clause should come into operation 
that division of the union, and who had | was much too low. His noble Friend said 
taken their residences in that electoral di- | that a half-crown rate was a much lower 
yision within twelve months. A material | rate than he expected to see levied in any 
int in this case was—and he begged to | electoral town division. He confessed, 
all his noble Friend’s attention to it—that | that if that were his (Earl Grey’s) antici- 
alarge proportion of these paupers were | pation, his views as to the future prosper- 
small cottier tenants, who had come from | ity of Ireland would be much more gloomy 
those very rural districts which were thus | than they now were; but he could not 


lightly charged—men who were broken 
down by misfortune, or who had suffered 
fom having all their property extorted 
from them for rent, and who, quitting their 
former residences, came into the town as a 
common centre of ‘refuge. Surely ina 
country where such a state of things could 
exist, it was idle to contend that the law 
of settlement to which the noble Lord had 
already alluded as being in practical opera- 
tin in Ireland, afforded sufficient protec- 
tion to country towns situated as Killar- 
ney was. This was not a speculative case, 
but one which showed that practically, 
under the operation of the law as it now 
stood, the centre towns of the union were 
exposed to a very grievous hardship. But, 
fnding this evil to exist at the present 
moment, would it not greatly increase the 
hardship if their Lordships were to pass a 
lw which should grant, under certain cir- 
cumstances, temporary relief, at the same 
time giving to the landlord the power of de- 
nying that relief unless the holdings of land 
possessed by the poor tenants were surren- 
dered, and thus conferring a power on the 
landlord that would facilitate the removal of 
paupers from his estate, and enable him to 
send them into the towns, there to live upon 
private charity, until they afterwards be- 
came a permanent burden on the inhabi- 
tants? Would that be a just law? His 
noble Friend behind him who, as chairman 
if aboard of guardians in the county of 
Sussex, was aware of the practical working 
of the existing law, had pointed out most 
truly, that even in England the working 
of the system by which complete power 
was given to one or two proprietors over a 
whole parish, was frequently attended with 
‘ery great injustice. In Ireland, under 
the system they were about to propose, 
and with the facilities they were about to 
treate by the clause for the removing of 
the small holders from their land—under 
that system, his firm persuasion was, that 
they would inflict most grievous injustice 
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| understand the grounds for that anticipa- 
ition. Their Lordships knew, that up to 
the time of the great failure of the potato 
crop—and he must say, that that was a 
fatality which ought not to be looked upon 
as of continual recurrence; but, even if it 
did occur again, it ought never to be at- 
tended with the same fatal consequences 
as it had now been, because he trusted 
that the inhabitants of Ireland would never 
trust to the potato crop again for their 
means of subsistence—but until that cala- 
mity befell the country, the average amount 
of rating was somewhere about 7d. in the 
pound; and there was this further fact to 
be observed, that there was no one union 
workhouse in Ireland which up to that 
time was full—on the contrary, they were 
nearly all empty. It appeared to him that 
there was one fundamental fallacy running 
through the whole argument on the other 
side. It was assumed, throughout, that 
Ireland, of all countries in the world, was 
one in which the labourer, in point of fact, 
was to be maintained by charity—that 
labour was to be employed, not for the 
sake of the returns which were to be ob- 
tained, but as a sort of duty on the part of 
the employer, and to be received as an act 
of charity by the employed. Now, no 
country could be in a healthy state where 
such was the case; and he held that the 
maintenance of the great body of the popu- 
lation of Ireland could not be permanently 
derived from employment so offered. If, 
however, employment was given by those 
who expected a profitable return for the 
labour thus afforded, they might depend 
upon it that, under the operation of various 
laws, if they did their duty to Ireland, and 
interfered not with the natural circulation 
of labour—that country, possessing such 
great natural facilities for the profitable 
application of industry and capital, would 
find the means to employ, by degrees, its 
entire population in profitable labour. He 
should like to know to what length the 
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principle of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), 
as to the subdivision of districts, might not 
be carried. Would his noble Friend carry 
it from the townlands down to individual 
property? Was it meant to make every 
man responsible for the employment of the 
people on his own estate? If they carried 
the principle to its utmost, then the labour 
was to be given, not because it was valu- 
able to the employer, but as an act of duty 
—it was as an act of charity, that an indi- 
vidual proprietor was to be required to em- 
ploy the labourers on his estate. [ Cheers 
from the Opposition,| Noble Lords on 
the opposite side cheered that, as if it was 
a principle to which they assented; but 
what would be the consequence of such a 
principle being carried out? Why, they 
would bring back that state of things that 
existed in the southern division of this 
kingdom in 1833, and which it was the 
object of the Act of 1854 to put an end to. 
Noble Lords must remember that the great 
evil then was, that every small district felt 
itself responsible for the poor of its own 
individual neighbourhood alone, and that 
the circulation of labour was thereby in- 
terfered with. This and other evils flowed 
from that state of things; and they would 
all arise again if they were to adopt the 
views put forth by his noble Friend. He 


was aware that on the other side there 


was a danger not less great. On the one 
hand, there was the principle of a labour 
rate with all the evils formerly experienced 
as springing from such a system; and, on 
the other, there was the great evil of a 
national rate. There was an extreme on 
both sides, and against that extreme it 
was that they called upon their Lordships 
to beware. He believed that the law, as 
it now stood, was a fair compromise be- 
tween conflicting difficulties and interests, 
and that it furnished that motive to indivi- 


{LORDS} 





duals to exert themselves to improve the | 
condition of their own district that it was 
so desirable should not be wanting. But, 
by preventing, in extreme cases, this from 
being carried further—by providing that | 
when the rate rose to a very heavy amount, 
the whole burden should be thrown on one | 
particular electoral division—it seemed to | 
him that they obviated the danger of falling 
into the opposite extreme. They could 
not adopt either principle exclusively; they 
must take a mean somewhere between 
those on both sides; and he was persuaded 
that if they looked at it in that light, and 
if they considered what was due to the 
towns, and in particular small country 
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towns, in Ireland, they would come to the 
conclusion that they could not have a faire 
or more just compromise than this Bill 
afforded. In conclusion, he hoped their 
Lordships would give their assent to this 
clause; but he would certainly prefer its 
total rejection to the adoption of the py. 
posal made by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Wicklow) behind him. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, instead of coming 
to the arguments applicable to the clausg 
now before the House, felt it necessary to 
lay himself under great self-command, in 
order that he might refer in a sentence or 
two to certain general observations which 
had fallen from the noble Earl. Before he 
proceeded to the arguments applicable to 
the 11th Clause—if, indeed, more argument 
was needed, after that employed by his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley )—argument a 
clear in its texture and reasoning as it was 
impressive in its diction and delivery—he 
could assure their Lordships that to re, 
frain from doing so required, on his part, 
a great exercise of self-command. But he 
felt compelled to take notice of one or two 
observations which had just been addressed 
to their Lordships. It appeared that they 
had all along been under the wrong im 
pression that the Irish labourer was sup. 
ported by his own industrious exertions, 
when he was a man supported alone by 
charity. It was not those who were hos 
tile to the Bill who made this assumption 
—it was no assumption they had or ever 
could make—it was no reasoning of theirs; 
but it was an assumption set forth in the 
Bill which now lay on their Lordships’ 
Table—a Bill which, by the blessing of 
God, and with much patience and perse- 
verance, had now arrived at one-third of 
its progress through the House—viz,, at 
its 11th Clause. This measure assumed 
that charity was to be the rule of ther 
proceedings—by no means that charity 
which ‘is not strained,’’ which “ drop 


|peth as the gentle dew from heaves, 
| which ‘is twice blessed, blessing thos 


. ” 2 
who give, and those who take It- 


| but a strained charity; a compulsory cha 


rity; a charity that cursed those who r 
ceived it, and oppressed those who gare 
it, degrading these, impoverishing those 
It was a charity which taught the labourer 
not to rely upon himself, but on a foreed 
rate to make up the shortcomings of his 
labour, and to depend upon doles extorted 
compulsorily from others on whom he ha 
no claim. They had been told, too, that 
a great evil was inflicted on the people a 
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the towns for the advantage of the people in 
the country—not on the great towns, but on 
the small; and this reminded him of what 
yas the original principle of the old Poor 
Law, of the 43rd of Elizabeth; a law no 
woner enacted than it sank into oblivion, 
and remained a dead letter for ages. It 
had been said, that the original principle 
of the old Poor Law of Elizabeth was, 
that the land should maintain the poor, and 
that all other property should be exempted 
_that the landowners should maintain the 
paupers, whether they grew those paupers 
themselves, or whether they were grown by 
themanufacturers. ‘he paupers, no doubt, 
3s the law had been abused and perverted, 
were sent from the crowded and wealthy 
city with as much certainty as were bales 
of manufactured goods; and they were all 
to be supported by the land; in short, the 
land had to provide for all the paupers 
vhom the wealthy manufacturers set forth 
aslocusts on the soil. So it was now; 
but that was not the Poor Law of Eli- 
ubeth, which laid down the principle 
that all property should contribute equal- 
ly towards the support of the poor. 
With all its imperfections and evil ten- 
dencies, and mischievous consequences, 
it was at least exempt from any such 


charge of flagrant injustice as the proposed 
cause in this Bill, brought forward in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, would in- 
fict. There was less injustice in the Act 
passed in a comparatively rude time, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, for that 
Act did no injustice towards the land to 


favour the towns. It was an income-tax, 
it was a property-tax, it called upon all 
property to be rateable for the support of 
the poor; but, because there was no ma- 
chinery, and because there was, in fact, 
very little property but land in those days, 
therefore it was that it ceased to be univer- 
ually levied, and that it was levied, substan- 
tially, on the landowners. He was told, 
that whatever injustice there might be 
here, existed in the present Poor Law; but 
that did not make the injustice the less. 
If, formerly, they exposed the Irish land- 
owners to great injustice by the Act of 
1838, it would be a great deal worse now, 
because, if there was a burden of 2s. 6d. 
inthe pound then, it was likely to be 20s. 
or 25s. now. The argument of the noble 
Tarl (Earl Grey) was, that this clause was 
tot unjust and oppressive, because there 
"8a clause as bad in the Act of 1838. 
What! Was it nothing that you were now 
© apply the bad principle on a tenfold 
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larger scale? A knave borrows my cloak 
in summer, and in winter he comes and 
takes my coat also. I complain, and he 
says, ‘* Why, you let me take your cloak 
in fine weather, so I must also be suffer- 
ed to strip you bare in the frost and 
snow.” Besides, they had different cireum- 
stances to deal with in Ireland; they had 
a different population, and in the guardians 
they had very different persons to whom 
to entrust the administration of a Poor Law. 
And then, above all, they had different 
men for landlords. With all their good 
feeling and their simplicity of charae- 
ter, if he were to say of these landlords 
that they were peculiarly provident indivi- 
duals—that they were, of all God’s crea- 
tures, distinguished by prudence, cireum- 
spection, and forethought; well able, in all 
respects, to administer their own affairs, 
manage their own fortunes, and superin- 
tend the cultivation of their own estates—he 
feared, great as would be his delight could 
he conscientiously so depict them, that he 
would be laying himself open to the suspi- 
cion of attempting either irony or extravae 
gant panegyric. He would, therefore, con- 
fine himself to the strict fact; he would not 
say that providence and care, and caution 
and good management, were the prominent 
characteristics of Irish landlords; he would 
admit that very many of them were impro- 
vident, incautious, and bad managers; and, 
granting this, it was apparent that it would 
be easy for them to impose a dispropor- 
tionate burden on the electoral district 
where there was good management, in or- 
der to make up for their own bad manage- 
ment, or rather no management at all. 
It was said, did not taxation fall unequally 
in England? and he answered, Yes, and 
everywhere else, when you speak of gene- 
ral taxation. But do you, therefore, mean 
to extend the poor-law districts, and com- 
prehend large tracts of country, with the 
towns in each? If so, you had better 
at once make the support of the poor a 
general or imperial concern, and thus re- 
move every kind of restraint upon local im- 
providence and mismanagement. This is 
the direct tendency of the present clause. 
It says to all the landlords and their ten- 
ants, ‘‘ Be as careless, and supine, and 
thriftless as you please, as you can and 
you will be helped by the parts of the 
district which are thrifty and careful.” 
This was the plain argument: it was con- 
tained in that one sentence. He would 
now leave the question to their Lordships, 
confident that their decision would be con- 
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demnatory of the injustice which was pro- 
posed to be done. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
would not attempt to follow his noble and 
learned Friend, but would confine himself 
solely to a consideration of the clause un- 
der discussion. It was the argument of 
noble Lords opposite, and of those who 
opposed an extension of the area of taxa- 
tion, that the land should support the la- 
bourers located upon it and no more; he 
denied that that was sound political eco- 
nomy; he deemed it to be the most erro- 
neous reasoning, founded upon the narrow- 
est view of the true duty of a community. 
It had been remarked by the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) that the opponents of the Bill 
had proceeded upon a mistaken assumption 
throughout; they seemed to consider the 
employment of labour by the owner of the 
land as a charity, as a step taken to pre- 
serve the labourer from starvation, and not 
as a duty undertaken for mutual benefit, 
and with the hope of conferring recipro- 
eal advantage. So long as noble Lords 
set out from premises so obviously false, 
it could not be a matter of surprise that 
their conclusions were mischievously wrong, 
and liable to lead to extreme abuse. As re- 
garded the question of labour, it was easy to 


say, see what hardship you are inflicting on 
large electoral districts, if in any case you 
force them to pay for the pauperism of the 
towns; but was this assertion practically 


true? They talked of effecting an im- 
provement in those districts, and they 
would surely not deny that one of the 
greatest improvements under the cireum- 
stances of the country would be a diminu- 
tion of the number of persons resident 
there? There was little doubt that when 
the population of a district became desti- 
tute, they would flock into and become de- 
pendent on the towns. If the workhouse 
test was good for anything, it would induce 
persons driven from their land to keep as 
long as they could from the parish. If so, 
they would be able to maintain themselves 
in and about towns for a time of sufficient 
duration to qualify themselves, under the 
provisions of this Bill, to receive relief; 
and thus the towns would have to support 
men in their destitution, from whose labour, 
previously, no benefit had been obtained. 
But, was it true that the electoral districts 
derived no benefit from the existence of the 
towns? Was it or was it not, he would 
ask noble Lords acquainted with Ireland, a 
notorious fact that there were districts 
which would be totally ruined were the poor 
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rates to increase to any great extent, and 
if the poor were entirely thrown Upon 
them? The towns furnished a market , 
the district. The towns increased th 
value of the property of the district; anj 
he would say it would be a gross injustige 
if the district were not called upon to pay 
a share of the taxation, if, under & ecu. 
liar pressure, and in a time of great need, 
the rates of the towns should rise to a 
amount which, as compared with the aye. 
rage rates heretofore in Ireland, would wp. 
doubtedly be exceedingly oppressive, 

The Eart of DESART considered tha 
the cities enjoyed many advantages as the 
depositories of the wealth of the country, 
and that therefore they should be eon. 
pelled to endure the burdens of their own 
pauperism. It was a strong fact that the 
citizens were in the habit of encouraging 
the settlement of paupers in towns for the 
sake of the rack-rents obtained from their 
lodgings. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM thought, that 
whatever they did with other parts of the 
Bill, this at least was a clause which ought 
to be postponed. Ie was quite convinced 
that the question of the community into 
which Ireland ought to be divided for the 
purpose of carrying this Bill into effect, 
had not yet been sufficiently considered, 
It seemed to him to be a grievous mistake 
to take this clause as having reference 
merely to town and country. It was not 
a question between town and country, but 
a question between high-rated, pauperized 
districts, and districts which were lov- 
rated and not pauperized. The towns and 
the districts were intimately connected, 
and they could not advance the interestsof 
one without promoting the interests of the 
other. The subject was as yet, however, 





imperfectly understood, and he should 
| therefore vote against the clause. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH sai, 
it had been decided last evening that this 
Bill should pass only as a temporary me- 
sure. He believed that division had not 
been come to for a factious purpose, aul 
he found it necessary to declare that he 
had given his vote with the greatest si- 
cerity. He had stated then, and he nov 
repeated, he thought it due to the gene: 
rosity of the House of Commons and libe- 
rality of the people of England, that the 
measure should be fairly tried in Ireland if 
it passed through Parliament; and he was 
willing to declare, if Her Majesty’s Mims 
ters would assure him they would not a 
tempt to disturb the vote already come ™, 
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that he, for one, would not offer any oppo- 
sition whatever to any part of the Bill. 
He was willing to let all the responsibility 
rest on them, on the understanding that it 
yasa temporary Bill. They, the landlords 
of Ireland, had a right to demand that it 
chould be temporary only, and they would 
fer no further opposition to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers if Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
refrain from disturbing the vote of last 
right. If they refused to give him that 
assurance, and did attempt to disturb that 
vote, he should feel himself at liberty to 
sive them all the opposition in his power. 
* ‘The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
villing to relieve the noble Marquess from 
all the responsibility he felt. He (the 
Marquess f Lansdowne) could make no 
sich promise as that asked for. He re- 
served to himself, as their Lordships re- 
served to themselves, the power to take 
whatever course he might think proper at 
any subsequent stage of the Bill. 
heir Lordships divided: —Content, 54; 

Not Content, 73: Majority for the Amend- 
ment, 19. 

Clauses 13 and 14 were then discussed ; 
and, afler some conversation, agreed to. 

On Clause 15, which regulates the rating 


of tithes, being proposed, 

The Eart of WICKLOW moved that | 
both this and Clause 16 be omitted from | 
the Bill; he believed they were inserted | 


with the intention of benefiting the clergy; 


but he understood they would not oppose | 


the omission. 


The Axcusisnor of DUBLIN had come | 


to the determination not to oppose the 
Amendment of the noble Earl. 


benefiting the clergy, and relieving them 


frm a very great grievance; but, in doing | 
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causes were introduced with a view of | 
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They were afraid, under the pressure of 
the times, and the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland, they would not have received 
their incomes when a heavy rate would be 
demanded of them—that they would have 
to pay a rate on an income they had not 
received, and which, in some cases, they 
would never receive at all. It was the 
opinion of a majority of the clergy that the 
evil they now laboured under was less than 
that which would be created if the clauses 
were retained in the Bill. He therefore 
gave his support to the proposal of the no- 
ble Earl. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE con- 
sented to the Amendment. 

Clauses omitted. 

On Clause 17 being proposed, 

A short discussion took place on the 
power of recovering rates made and left 
uncollected. 

Lorp STANLEY said, when a rate was 
unpaid, it was not uncommon to make a 
new one before the arrears were collected. 
The consequence of this was, that the few 
who paid were rated twice or three times 
over, while the greater number escaped. 
If this were permitted with impunity, it 
would almost oblige others to take the 
same course in self-defence. If there was 
not a power given of recovering the rate 
from defaulters, the difficulty of collection 
would be so greatly increased as to cause 
‘an universal demoralisation; the honest 
and solvent would be discouraged, and an 
example would be set of opposition to a 
rate to the poor which would render the 
administration of the law in Ireland abso- 
lutely impracticable. This subject de- 
served the serious attention of the Go- 
| vernment. 

Eart GREY thought the matter would 





%, the effect of the clauses would be to| be better considered separately from the 


subject them to another. 


The grievance | present Bill; he believed the existing law 


they at present laboured under was this— | was not so defective in this point as gene- 


they were rated on their gross, instead of 
ther net income. It was to relieve them 
ftom this that the clauses (making the 
tithe composition in future separately rate- | 
able, instead of being rated with the here- 
(itaments on which such composition was 
charged) had been proposed; but, on the 
vhole, the clergy preferred remaining as 
they were, thinking the evil they at pre- | 
‘ent suffered less than that to which they 
vould be subjected by the operation of the | 
cuses inserted in the Bill. T hey thought 
it better— | 
“ To bear the ills they had, | 
Than fly to others that they knew not of.” | 


‘union should not exceed the 


rally supposed. 
Clause agreed to. as was Clause 18, 


which regulates the valuation. 


On the question that Clause 19, by 
which it was proposed to be enacted that 
the number of ex-officio guardians in any 
number of 
elective guardians, should stand part of the 
Bill, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE pro- 
posed some alteration in the clause, but in 
a tone which rendered it impossible to col- 
lect its purport. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS express- 
ed his approval of the proposed Amend- 
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metit. The idea which prevailed that ex- 
officio guardians would outnumber the 
elective guardians was illusory. There 
were not ten unions in Ireland in which 
the number of ex-officio guardians would 
equal that of the elective guardians. 

The Eart of WICKLOW was of opin- 
ion that the ea-officio guardians would, in 
the majority of instances, favour what was 
called the democratic party rather than the 
landed interest. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY was un- 
derstood to express a wish that no ex-officio 
guardians should be appointed. If the ma- 
gistrates were deserving of the confidence 
of the ratepayers, they would be elected 
by them. 

Amendments agreed to; and the clause 
as amended was ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 

House resumed, 

House adjourned. 
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Minvctes.] Pustic Brtts.—1° Van Diemen’s Land Com- 
pany; Fritish American Land Company; House of Com- 
mons Costs Taxation; Metropolitan Buildings, 

2° Poor Removal (England and Scotland); Savings’ Banks 
Annuities. 

Reported. — County Buildings; Naval Service of Boys; 
Passengers Act Amendment; Drainage of Lands. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. F. Baring and other hon. 
Members, from several places, for Alteration of the Law 
of Marriage.— By Sir J. Tyrell, from Stambourne, against 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. Kemble, from 
Peckham, and Mr. Pattison, from London, for Inquiry 
respecting the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. Marsland, from 
Stockport, respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors and 
Collectors.—By Lord Courtenay, from Owners and Occu- 
piers of Land in the Kingsbridge Union, in favour of the 
Agricultural Tenant-Right Bill.--By Mr. F. Baring, from 
Portsmouth, for Regulating the Qualification of Chemists 
and Druggists.—By Mr. Pattison, from Congleton, against 
the proposed Plan of Education.—By Captain Berkeley 
and other hon. Members, from several places, in favour 
of the Health of Towns Bill.—By Captain Berkeley and 
other hon. Members, from several places, in favour of 


the Medical Registration and Medical Law Amendment | 


Bill.— By Mr. Somers, from Guardians of the Sligo 
Union, in favour of the Railways (Ireland) Bill.—By Sir 
De L. Evans, from Henry Needham Scrope Shrapnel, of 
Bradford, for Consideration of his Case. 


HAYDOCK LODGE, 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY begged to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if, in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
in their last report upon Haydock Lodge, 
the magistrates of the county of Lancaster, 
on the renewal of the license this year, had 
required the proprietor, Mr. Coode, to re- 
side on the premises; and also to provide 
a competent medical assistant; also to re- 
side in the asylum? The recommenda- 
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tion of the Commissioners was itt thes 
terms :— 

h “ At the same, we are strongly of opinion, that 
in ease the Justices of Lancashire be disposed, on 
consulting with the local visitors, to grant the 
application, which must shortly come before them 
for renewing the existing license, they might most 
properly insist that Mr. Coode, the individual why 
is most largely interested in the prosperity of the 
institution, and who, whatever he may be in form 
is virtually the principal proprietor, should be as, 
sociated in the license by name as CO-proprietor 
with his sister, and that his residence upon the 
premises should be made an indispensable condi. 
tion of the renewal; and we would, moreoyer 
suggest, that care should-be taken upon the same 
occasion to enforce the immediate appointment of 
a competent medical assistant, to be also resident 
on the spot, and relieve the present medical off. 
cer from a portion of his duties.” 

Sir G. GREY said, a correspondence 
had taken place between the Commission. 
ers of Lunacy and the visiting justices in 
Lancashire on this subject; and the [i 
cense was granted for.a short period, in 
order that it might be decided what course 
should ultimately be adopted. At the end 
of four months that license was renewed; 
but Mr. Coode’s residence was not insisted 
on, the license being granted in the name 
of Mr. Jenkins, who resided in the estab. 
lishment. With respect to the second part 
of the question, he could answer it in the 
| affirmative. Mr. Green, a gentleman per- 
fectly competent, had been appointed. 





IMMIGRATION OF PAUPERS FROM 
IRELAND. 

Sir B. HALL wished to ask a question 
of the Home Secretary on the subject of 
the vast influx of Irish paupers into Liver. 
pool, which had been represented in a pe- 
tition to that House from the select vestry 
| of Liverpool, from which petition he would 
|read the statement of facts :— 
| «That, by official returns, the number who 





| have come into the port from Ireland since the 
| 1st of January is 150,750; that of these only 
48,186 have emigrated, leaving 102,564 who are 
either wandering about the town of Liverpool and 
the neighbouring villages, or spreading, as mendi- 
eants, throughout the whole kingdom. That, in 
addition to these numbers, officially returned, 
your petitioners believe that 27,218 have arrived 
since the 1st of December, to which must be added 
the multitudes who have come into Glasgow and 
the seaports of Wales. That 250 persons have 
recently been sent over to Liverpool by the mayor 
of Wexford, the cost of whose passage was 
frayed by a public subscription raised by the in- 
habitants of Wexford, and 130 of whom ll 
mediately became chargeable, and demanded and 
received parochial relief ; and that your petitiol- 
ers are informed by authority, that such proceet! 
ing on the part of the mayor and inhabitants ot 
Wexford was not contrary to any known law, a 
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that the only redress your petitioners have is one 
yhich they would be reluctant to have recourse 
tothe removal of these poor persons under the 
provisions of the Act 8 and 9 V ictoria, e. 117, 
which Act, moreover, from its complicated and 
expensive process, is found ineffective, and the lo- 
eal magistrates have not deemed it expedient to 
attempt to put it in force. ; That the number of 
immigrants has increased, is increasing, and, so 
fir fom diminishing, will, as your petitioners 
confidently believe, and as they were warned 
would be the ease, increase more rapidly as the 
weather improves, and the facilities of travelling 
become greater, more especially as it appears that 
the wealthy inhabitants of Ireland may subscribe 
to send destitute persons over to England for relief 
without committing a breach of any law. That 
this immigration is a great and heavy burden upon 
the ratepayers of the parish of Liverpool, but that 
the pecuniary burden is comparatively trifling, 
and the least of the evils of which they have to 
complain. That some of the immigrants come 
over in a state of actual infeetious disease, and a 
large number of them so predisposed to it that 
they fall sick shortly after their arrival, and so 
spread and propagate disease and death among an 
otherwise healthy population. That the conse- 
quences are most disastrous and alarming to the 
people—dysentery, diarrhoea, smallpox, and typhus 
abound. Three of the relieving officers have al- 
ready died of typhus fever, and two now lie danger- 
ously ill; one of the medical officers is dead, and 
another is ill; one of the nurses of the Lying-in- 
Hospital is dead ; and another ll. 654 paupers 
have been buried in the workhouse cemetery with- 
in the last month, the average number of inter- 
nents during the last twelve years being only 1,367 
annually, so that in one month the interments have 
warly equalled half the number they usually 
amount to in one whole year. That your petition- 
ers deplore the miseries of the Irish poor, and are 
ready and anxious, by every means in their power, 
to relieve those miseries, and are of opinion that 
the inhabitants of Liverpool have exhibited a noble 
and generous sympathy in behalf of their suffering 
fellow-subjects But while they are most anxious 
to extend justice and charity to Ireland, they con- 
ceive that they are entitled to demand justice and 
charity for the parishioners of Liverpool, whom 
they represent ; and for themselves, and with every 
the most sincere wish that the distressed pauper 
Irish should be relieved, humbly and earnestly 
}etition that they may be relieved at home, and 
prevented from spreading sickness and death, and 
the moral contagion of degrading mendicancy 
anongst the towns and villages of England.” 


He wished to ask whether it were the in- 
tention of the Government to take any 
steps to relieve the pressure on the rates 
at the various ports in England and 
Wales, and whether they intended to in- 
troduee a law of settlement for Ireland ? 
8m G. GREY said, that statements 
precisely similar in substance to those con- 
tained in the petition of the hon. Baronet 
had referred to had been from time to time 
addressed to him by the municipal or pa- 
rochial authorities at Liverpool, and by 
deputations who had represented the num- 
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ber of immigrants from Ireland, and the 
consequent progress of disease. The last 
deputation he saw two days ago, and they 
stated to him that, since the 15th of Jan- 
uary, when an accurate account was first 
kept, the number of Irish paupers that had 
arrived in Liverpool was no less than 
180,000; of these 40,000 or 50,000 had 
emigrated; a large number had passed to 
other parts of the country, but that still 
from 60,000 to 80,000 remained, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary population of Liver- 
pool. A statement was also made, that 
eases had occurred of steamboats having 
brought paupers over from Ireland in a 
state of fever, whom they landed at Liver- 
pool. In consequence of these statements, 
instructions had been addressed to the 
custom-house authorities at Liverpool, 
directing that two ships lying in the Mer- 
sey, which were employed during quaran- 
tine (though fortunately they were very 
seldom required) as lazarettoes, be used 
as hospital-ships, so as to prevent the 
spread of infection. A custom-house officer 
would board every steamer or vessel with 
deck passengers, and if he found any of 
them suffering from disease, he would hoist 
the yellow flag. She would then be in- 
spected by a medical officer, and those 
passengers having fever would be taken to 
the hospital-ship, and kept apart, instead of 
being landed at Liverpool. Notice had also 
been given to the owners of those vessels 
which brought over fever passengers, that 
if the practice were persisted in, it would 
be necessary to place the vessel under 
quarantine for a limited period. He had 
received a letter from the Mayor of Liver- 
pool, acknowledging the receipt of these 
directions, and stating that he anticipated 
the most beneficial results from them. The 
greatest satisfaction had been given also 
to the inhabitants of Liverpool by the adop- 
tion of these precautions, which he be- 
lieved to be indispensably necessary. With 
regard to other places, the same represen- 
tations had not been made to him as from 
Liverpool. In reply to the application for 
pecuniary relief, he was not able to hold 
out any hope that the Government would 
be able to bear any portion of the burden 
thus imposed upon the ratepayers of Li- 
verpool. An offer had been made, how- 
ever, of tents, if places could be found out- 
side the town where they could be fixed, 
and in which the immigrants would have a 
better chance of escaping disease. A 
building at Cardiff had also been applied 
as an hospital for the sick. Three weeks 
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ago he had received a notice from Liver- 
pool, that from 250 to 300 Irish passen- 
gers who were rescued from an emigrant 
ship and taken to Wexford were forwarded 
to Liverpool by a public subscription on 
the part of the inhabitants of Wexford, the 
Mayor of Wexford ‘* recommending these 
parties to the justice and mercy of the 
inhabitants of Liverpool.’ An inquiry 
had been addressed to him (Sir G. Grey) 
to know whether the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool had a legal remedy against the autho- 
rities of Wexford. He replied that the 
proceeding was not against any law that 
he knew of; and that the only remedy was 
the law to facilitate the removal of such 
destitute persons back to Ireland. It was 
not the intention of the Government to 
propose any alteration in the law of set- 
tlement in Ireland. 

Sm H. W. BARRON wished to know 
whether the right hon. Baronet intended 
to propose any law providing that the 
6,000,000/. annually spent in this country 
by Irish noblemen, Members of Parliament, 
and other persons connected with Ireland, 
should be spent in that country ? 


CAPTAIN ROBB. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY wished to know 
whether the Government had received any 
complaints that Captain Robb, the senior 
officer in command of the English squadron 
at Oporto, had espoused with too much of 
partisanship the cause of the rebel junta 
there ? 

Captain BERKELEY said, that no 
complains against Captain Robb had been 
received from Sir W. Parker, the admiral 
on the station, whose attention would have 
been called to any matter deserving of re- 
prehension. It was, therefore, to be pre- 
sumed that no just ground of complaint 
existed against Captain Robb. 


EXPORTATION OF CORN. 

Captain HARRIS wished to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
whether it were his intention to propose 
any measure to puta stop to the expor- 
tation of wheat now going on, 134,000 
quarters having been exported during the 
last month, and large exportations were 
still going on. The price of wheat was 
rising very rapidly, and he understood a 
further rise of several shillings had taken 
place on that day. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I beg to inform 
the hon. Member that it is not the inten- 
tion of Iler Majesty's Government to pro- 
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pose any restrictions upon the exportatioy 
of wheat. 


SOLDIERS’ PENSIONS, 

Mason LAYARD wished to inquire of 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary at Wy 
whether it were the intention of the Gp. 
vernment to increase the pension of the 
private soldier ? 

Mr. F. MAULE said, it had been statej 
by his noble Friend in another place that 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to revise the warrant regulating 
the amount of pensions, and to increase 
the minimum pension to the sum of 84,4 
day. In addition to this the soldier would 
also carry with him as pension the good. 
conduct pay which he had earned during 
his 21 years’ service. : 


THE MONETARY PRESSURE. 

The CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER said: I am about to take a course 
irregular in point of ferm, but necessary, 
in order to enable me to take, on Monday 
next, a step which I think it most desir. 
able should be taken in the present state 
of the monetary concerns of this country; 
and I hope the feverish anxiety that pre- 
vails, not only in the metropolis, but in the 
country generally, will justify me in oceu- 
pying, for a short time, the attention of 
the House, to state as precisely as I can 
what are the intentions of Her Majesty's 
Government. I need hardly state to the 
Hfouse that this subject has occupied the 
anxious consideration of the Government. 
My noble Friend and myself more espe- 
cially have received from day to day nume- 
rous deputations and representations from 
various parts; we have becn in constant, I 
may say hourly communication, with those 
parties whom we believe most able to 
afford accurate information and the best 
advice on the state of the money market, 
and the steps it might be necessary to take 
in consequence. The complaints and re- 
presentations which have been made to us 
may be classed in two great divisions. Par- 
ties coming up from the country have 
urged that various steps should be taken, 
either directly by the Government, or by 
the Bank of England, guaranteed by the 
Government, all of which, when sifted, 
amounted either to a repeal or a suspension 
of the present law by which the curreney 
of the country is regulated. Now, Sir, I 
do not wish at the present moment to raise 
any discussion on that point—there will be 
another occasion when that question may 
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firly be raised, if hon. Gentlemen choose. 
Allthat I think it necessary for me to say on 
the present occasion 18, that this is a course 
vhich Her Majesty’s Government are not 
wrepared to adopt. Now, Sir, having made 
ihis declaration, I think it is only right I 
hould state, that consistently with the 
maintenance of that law, we consider it 
nost desirable that every facility should be 
viven which can be legitimately and legally 
viven to the public, and with that view 
that no demand on the part of the Govern- 
ment should be made which should possibly 
interfere with the accommodation to be 
given on good private securities to the ex- 
tent the Bank may think itself justified in 
giving. It is just a week since I stated 
that I believed at that time the necessity 
for the stringent measures adopted by the 
Bank had ceased. I certainly was misun- 
derstood when I was represented to have 
stated that the danger was over, for most un- 
udoubtedly I never used any expression 
that could bear that interpretation. I said, 
notas a matter of opinion, but of fact, that 
the necessity for stringent measures had 
ceased. In point of fact, on the two pre- 
vious days the Bank had relaxed the strin- 
geney of its course; and it has, from that 
time forward, been enabled. from its im- 
proved condition to continue giving facili- 
ties to the country within reasonable and 
moderate bounds. The last return shows 
avery much improved condition. Since 
list Saturday the Bank has received 
40,0007. in gold and silver bullion, and 
the circulation of the country has been 
inereased, nearly that amount of notes 
having been issued in exchange for gold 
andsilver, Of course, I cannot interfere with 
the discretion which the Bank may think 
proper to exercise; but, so far as Govern- 
ment securities are concerned, it is desir- 
able to place them in a proper condition, 
that they may be as available as they 
usually are for the purposes of those who 
bold them, and also to put the Exchequer 
m such a condition as to enable us to the 
utmost of our power to dispense with that 


extent of aid and assistance which, on all | 
| From other sources I learn that money 


fomer occasions of quarter day, with a 
single exception, has been afforded to the 
Government by the Bank. Certainly, it 
does appear that the description of Go- 
‘etument securities which at the present 
noment labour under the greatest depres- 
sion are Exchequer-hills; and considerable 
alxiety exists as to the course Government 
i take as to that description of securi- 
ies, 
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though the usual time for making any an- 
nouncement on the subject has not arrived, 
with a view to calm the anxiety which 
prevails, I think it right to state to-night, 
that I shall, on the proper day, the 18th of 
May, give the usual notice for the exchange 
of Exchequer-bills, subject to the usual 
conditions. I think it, however, indispen- 
sable to raise the interest on Exchequer- 
bills, now far below the current rate 
given on other securities with which 
they compete; and, from the day in June 
on which the exchange takes place, the 
interest on all Exchequer-bills—whether 
exchangeable then or in March—will be at 
the rate of 3d. per diem. It is well 
known that it has been usual for the hold- 
ers of Exchequer-bills to borrow money on 
depositing their bills; but considerable diffi- 
culty prevailed as to this mode of raising 
money during the late pressure. I am 
happy, however, to state that the Bank has, 
within the last few days, found itself in a 
condition to make advances of money on 


Pressure. 


| Exchequer-bills. It was made known to the 


brokers that the Bank was prepared to do 
so, and it has had no difficulty in complying 
with the whole demand made upon it to-day 
to the extent of 170,000/. The Bank 
is prepared to make these advances, not 
for any lengthened period, for that pro- 
bably might let loose the rein indis- 
creetly; but it has advanced money on 
Exchequer-bills for short periods, and that 
accommodation to the public the Bank is 
With regard 
to the Exchequer, it certainly is exceed- 
ingly desirable that it should not be under 
the necessity of calling on the Bank to 
make large advances, unless indispensably 
necessary, which I hope it will not be, for 
the next quarter. That must, however, 
depend on the moneys paid into the Exche- 
quer. Although the payments into the Ex- 
chequer have, during the last fortnight, par- 
taken of the general monetary depression, 
I am happy to say that my right hon. Friend 
the Chairman of the Board of Customs in- 
forms me that for the last few days the 
payments have resumed their usual course. 


matters in the city of London are much 
easier, and that the extremity of the pres- 
sure has passed off. The mode in which 
I propose to put the Exchequer in funds is 
by offering an inducement to those who 
have contributed to the loan to pay up 
their instalments. I have reason to be- 
lieve that, in all probability, many of those 


I think it therefore desirable, sail None are contributors to the loan will be 
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disposed, on the allowance of discount, to 
pay up the whole or a portion of the instal- 
ments between this and the 20th day of 
July. What I propose, therefore, to do 
is, on Monday next to move that the House 
do resolve into a Committee, when I shall 
submit a resolution to authorize, by Act of 
Parliament, an advance of interest, by way 
of discount for prompt payments on the 
loan. Any person who shall pay up pre- 
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viously to Friday, the 18th of June, any | 


portion of the instalments due subsequently 
to the day of payment shall receive dis- 
count at a given rate, calculated from the 
day on which the payment is made, up to 
the day on which the instalment is due 

that is to say, if anybody pays up early in 
May the June instalments, he will receive 
a months’ interest; if he pays the July in- 


stalment on the same day, he will receive | 


two months’ interest; if the August instal- 
ment, three months’ interest; and so on. 
I have reason to hope that a considerable 
sum of money will be paid up in this way. 
Of course, on the amount so paid will de- 


pend the condition of the Exchequer; but, 


from what I hear, I have great hopes that 
the balances in the Exchequer will enable 
us next quarter to dispense with the usual 
assistance from the Bank. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by giving formal no- 
tice of the course, as stated above, to be 
taken on Monday next. 


VAGRANTS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order of the Day for Committee on Pun- 
ishment of Vagrants, &c., (Ireland) Bill 
read. On the question that the Speaker 
do now leave the chair, 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, he wished to ask 
the noble Lord whether he was prepared 
to assure the House that he would do all 
in his power to guarantee the passing of a 


PUNISHMENT OF 


measure which would insure relief to the | 


poor of Ireland in the extremity of desti- 
tution ? 
Poor Law Bill were to be cut down so as 
to be merely a temporary measure, to con- 
tinue in operation for one, two, or three 
years, it would be perfectly worthless. He 
was convinced, that if the Bill was to be 
merely of a temporary character, neither 
the poor on the one hand, nor the rich on 
the other, would exert themselves as they 
would do if it were a permanent measure. 
In his opinion, the time had come when it 
was necessary that this principle should be 
adopted permanently—that the poor should 
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He believed, that if the Irish ! 
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lived, and in which their labour had been 

|employed; and he believed the people of 
| England were determined that this rine’. 
|ple should be applied to Ireland, The 
| people of this country were obliged to maip, 
tain their own poor; and they considera 
| that it was not justifiable that a state ¢f 
things should be continued, which Would 
enable the owners of property in Ircay) 
to refuse to discharge their duties towards 
their own poor, and, directly or indireetly 
| by the force of starvation, or the refusal i 
relief, to send them in hordes to this com. 
try, either to obtain that relief which they 
so much needed, or to come into competi 
' tion with our own industrious population, 
He believed the English people and the 
Government were alike determined that 
| this principle should be enforced—that the 
property of Ireland should maintain the 
| poor of Ireland. He wished, therefore, tp 
ask the noble Lord, whether he meant ty 
| press this Bill to-night? And if that was 
{the noble Lord’s intention, whether he 
| could assure the House that he would take 
every measure in the power of the Goven. 
ment to secure the application of some per. 
manent system of relief to Ireland, which 
should require the property of that country 
to maintain the poor ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: My hon. Friend 
requires some explanation of my opinion 
| with regard to this Bill. In answer to his 

question, I beg to remind him, in the first 
place, that I have always declared that, as 
| the former Poor Law Act only applied tos 
| certain portion of the destitute, and ther 
were numbers who were not relieved under 
that Act; it was not just to deprive those 
| who were not relieved, of the privileged 
begging, and of getting what assistance 
they could obtain. I am still of the same 
opinion; and therefore I certainly should 
not attempt to ask the House to consentto 
the passing of this Bill, unless I believed 
| there was a general Bill about to have the 
foree of law which would give to all the 
| destitute — to all persons in danger of 
starving, the means of obtaining their sup- 
port from rates to be levied by law. | 
will say further, that if the Poor Law whieh 
is to give such relief is to be limited in dv 
ration, I think this Bill, which is of ape 
nal character, should be limited in the 
sameway. But, while I say this, I dont 


| think the limitation of the duration of the 
| Poor Law Bill would be a good reason fit 


declining to enter into the details of this 
measure. It is quite obvious, that if the 


be supported in the districts in which they | two Houses of Parliament were to shows 
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mueh jealousy of each other, that the one 
were to say, ‘‘ We will not pass the Va- 
onancy Bill unless a Poor Law Bill, satis- 
factory to us, has passed the other House,”’ 
aid the other branch of the Legislature 
yere to say, ‘* We will not consider the 
Poor Law Bill unless a Vagrancy Bill ac- 
companies it,” there would be great danger 
that, between the two, no progress in le- 
vislation would be made. I am therefore 
lisposed to go into Committee on this Bill. 
Before it has finally passed this House, 
ve shall probably be aware in what state 
the measure recently sent to the other 
House will be returned to us. At present, 
nyhon. Friend does not seem to be aware 
whether the alterations made in that Bill, 
limiting its duration, apply to the whole 
Billor only to certain clauses; and if so, 
ty what clauses. I think, therefore, we 
cannot take into consideration what is 
passing in Committee in the other House 
of Parliament; and I hope that this House 
vill go into Committee on this Bill, and 
consider its details, as if the measure 
which has been referred to, and which has 
passed through this House, were to be 
agreed to by the other House of Parlia- 
ment. In the future stages of this mea- 


sure we may think fit to limit its duration; 
or, if the measure to which I have alluded 
should not pass, we can refuse our consent 


to the passing of this Bill. I must say, 
vith regard to the necessity of the Poor 
law for Ireland, I am more and more con- 
vineed, both by the accounts I hear from 
day to day, and by the statements of per- 
sms for whose opinions I entertain great 
respect, that the Bill we have passed 
through this House is absolutely necessary 
for Ireland. I heard only this day (I will 
not mention names, for it may be one of 
those exaggerated representations we some- 
times hear, though it seems to me to be 
avell-authenticated case) of a poor family, 
the head of which had been one of the 40s. 
freeholders formerly used as the serfs and 
aves of great political landlords in Ire- 
hnd, but who had now become useless, 
having aecepted a small sum to quit their 
metched holding, and being then left to 
‘arve. The persons employed in the con- 
‘abulary fonnd the woman and children 
ead; and they ascertained that relief had 
len refused by those upon whose land 
they had lived for so many years, and to 
‘hom the political service of the father 
had been useful. [‘* Name!’’] I certainly 
tall not name; but I really think no one 
‘aa be blind to the circumstances which 
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are passing around us. I see a complaint 
in the newspapers, in reference to the 
statement made by my right hon. Friend, 
that in consequence of the relief works 
having been stopped in a certain district of 
Ireland, within a few days, a great num- 
ber of persons have perished. Why, Sir, 
it does appear to me, that though persons 
possessing property in Ireland may be un- 
able to sustain the destitute during a whole 
year, yet that during the interval between 
the cessation of the public works and the 
bringing into operation of an Act recently 
passed, the persons of property residing in 
the neighbourhoods in which there are 
numbers of destitute persons, and not the 
Government, are bound to maintain these 
poor people. I may say further, that two 
persons who formerly expressed very strong 
opinions against out-door relief in Ireland, 
and to whose opinions great value is at- 
tached—Mr. Nicholls, one of the present 
Poor Law Commissioners, and Mr. Gul- 
son, an assistant poor-law commissioner— 
have expressed in writing their conviction 
that, in the present state of things in Ire- 
land, out-door relief to the able-bodied is 
absolutely necessary. These statements 
confirm my own opinion with regard to the 
necessity of affording such relief. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD considered that 
the House ought not to proceed with the 
Bill now before them until they knew what 
was to be the fate of the Bill to which the 
noble Lord had alluded in another place. 

Mr. F. FRENCH did not think any al- 
teration in the Irish Poor Relief Bill which 
merely had the effect of rendering the 
measure temporary could be a matter 
of any great consequence, when it was 
considered that the object of that Bill was 
to prevent the people from starving. 

Mr. SHAW said, it was not very regu- 
lar to discuss in that House the different 
stages of a measure that was in progress 
in the other House of Parliament; he would 
therefore, only say on that point, that he 
had from the first maintained that the le- 
gislation to meet the present calamitous 
emergency in Ireland should be of a tem- 
porary rather than of a permanent charac- 
ter. As regarded the Vagrancy Act, the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) might recol- 
lect that, when the vagrancy clauses were 
introduced originally in the Irish Poor Law 
Bill in 1838, he (Mr. Shaw) objected to 
their passing, because the Poor Law Bill 
conferred no right to relief; and, of course, 
he should be of the same opinion now, if 
the right to relief was not provided by the 
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other Bill; at the same time, he agreed 
with the noble Lord that it would be the 
more correct and dignified course for the 
House to proceed through Committee with 
that Bill, without reference to what was 
passing in another place. He had risen 
principally to express his regret that the 
noble Lord had thought it right to allude 
to the case he had mentioned of apparent 
neglect of duty on the part of an Irish 
landlord, without furnishing the name or 
any particulars, which might lead to an 
explanation. If the information the noble 
Lord had received was correct, he should 
deprecate such conduct as much as the 
noble Lord could; but experience had 
taught him to be very cautious in crediting 
such statements, until an opportunity of 
denial or explanation was afforded to the 
party accused; and his great objection to 
a charge of that kind being made without 
name or circumstance, and particularly 
under the high authority of the noble 
Lord, was, that it would be applied gene- 
rally to a class which had already been in- 
discriminately and cruelly maligned—he 
meant the Irish landlords. He would re- 
peat what he had over and over again said 
in that House, that, as a body, they were 
doing all that men could do to discharge 
their duty, under difficulties of overwhelm- 
ing magnitude. They were, as compared 
to English landlords, few, and scattered, 
and poor—the very distress which increased 
the demands upon them rendering them 
the less able to meet the demands. Under 
the present Temporary Relief Act, they 
were,in some electoral districts in Ireland, 
40,000 persons claiming out-door relief, 
and in others a rate of 10s. in the pound 
voted for three months only. Let him, 
then, ask those who heaped charge upon 
charge on the Irish landlords, what men, 
circumstanced as they were, could do effec- 
tually to meet such a case as that ? 

Sir I. W. BARRON thought the House 
would agree with him that it was most un- 
wise, ungencrous, and unjust, to make ac- 
cusations, without notice, against persons 
who were absent; and, above all, he thought 
it was most unjust to make an anonymous 
accusation of neglect of duty against a body 
in Ireland who, under the most adverse 
circumstances, were struggling to do all 
in their power to relieve the poverty and 
alleviate the distress of those by whom 
they were surrounded. This was done, 
too, at a time when many of the members 
of that body were not receiving one-tenth 
of the rents due to them by law. 
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fact was, that many of the landlords of 
Ireland were borrowing money at this yer, 
moment to enable them to afford employ. 
ment to the poor, and to aid subseriptiogs 
for relieving the destitute. He was y. 
quainted with some gentlemen in his oy, 
district who, at great inconvenience gn 
expense, had taken this course. With pp. 
spect to the question put by the ho, 
Member for Stroud to the noble Lord x 
the head of the Government, he believed 
that question to be very irregular; and he 
thought it was inconvenient to discuss jy 
that House what was proceeding in the 
other, or to hold out anything like intini. 
dation to any other body. He denied that 
the recent vote in the other House, which 
had been alluded to, was a complete Up. 
setting of and a refusal of relief to the 
Irish poor. Had any hon. Member except 
the hon. Member for Stroud ever deseribed 
the Irish Poor Relief Bill as anything but 
a great experiment, and a measure of u- 
certainty ? It was, therefore, in accord 
ance with common sense to make sucha 
measure temporary, in order that they 
might have an opportunity of seeing hov 
it worked. 

Mr. ROSS was afraid that the result of 
making the Irish Poor Relief Bill temporary 
would be, that a general combination would 
be entered into by those who disliked it, 
with the view of preventing the Bill from 
working well; and then the opponents of 
the measure would contend, in this case, 
that such a measure was not capable of 
producing good effects in Ireland. Ie, 
for one, deeply lamented what had passe 
elsewhere, converting into a temporary 
measure that which was originally intended 
to be permanent; for he feared that at a 
future period they would have all the work 
to do over again, and, in the mean time, 
Ireland would be placed in very unhappy 
and disastrous circumstances. 

Mr. ESCOTT said, that the noble Lor 
at the head of the Government had that 
night made an important statement, to the 
effect that he would abide by his former 
speech, taking care that in the Bill intro- 
duced by the Government substantial means 
should be provided for the relief of the poor 
in Ireland, and for the purpose of prevent- 
ing them being a charge on the people 0! 
this country. In addition to the Irish Ve 
grancy Bill, which they were now about to 
discuss, he was afraid that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government would also 
have to introduce a Lunacy Bill, in order 
to repress the wild ardour of those who, ™ 
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their opposition to the Irish Poor Relief 
Rill, seemed to be setting all common 
sense at defiance. 

House in Committee. 

Qn Clause 2, providing that a person 
hall be liable to imprisonment and hard 
labour 
_who shall desert or leave his wife, or any 
child whom he may be liable to maintain, so that 
«eh wife or child shall become destitute and be 
lieved in or out of the workhouse,” 

Mr. P. SCROPE moved a proviso to 
jimit this clause, by requiring that it 
dhould be first proved to the committing 
iutice that such person had the power of 
earning & maintenance at home, or had 
yen offered a maintenance in the union. 
ifaman went to a distance in search of 
work, his family must go into the work- 
house until he either returned or sent 
money to them, begging being now pro- 
hibited; but the man ought not to be pun- 
ished for thus doing what he was really 
obliged to do. 

Mr. ESCOTT thought it would be ad- 
visable for the Government to make in- 
qury into the provisions of the laws already 
on the Statute-book, so that they might be 
repealed, and the law of vagrancy made 
uniform. He had been told that there 
were laws already in existence which im- 
posed transportation for seven years for 
the offence of vagrancy; and he had been 
informed also, that that most offensive 
lw had in certain instances been put in 
foree. 

Mr. SHAW said, it was true that there 
was such an Act ; but it was almost obso- 
lete for any purpose, and had never been 
put in foree or held applicable against a 
mere ordinary beggar. 

Mr. S$. CRAWFORD said, it was true 
that the Act in question did not apply to 
beggars; but he had known it to be ap- 
jlied to prostitutes. Te thought the Act 
ought to be repealed. 

Sin G. GREY stated, that the object of 
the clause was to guard, amongst other 
things, against the wife entering into col- 
lusion with the husband, by which she and 
her children might become burdensome 
while the husband was in a position to 
support them. 

AM. P. SCROPE was willing to leave 
ls Suggestion to the consideration of Her 
Majesty's Government. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 3, imposing imprisonment for 
gging, 


Mr. M. O’FERRALL thought that this 
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clause would be found exceedingly difficult, 
if not dangerous, in operation. In the 
case of those vagrants who feigned lame- 
ness and blindness, he thought the enact- 
ment would meet with general approval 
and support; but the reverse would be the 
case as regarded those persons who had 
known better times, and who were obliged 
to solicit alms from no fault of their own. 
He thought a discretionary power should 
be given to the Poor Law Commissioners 
to put the enactment in force in those dis- 
tricts where out-door relief was granted. 

Mr. GREGORY did not think that the 
clause would be put in force in the case of 
those who from misfortune were obliged to 
solicit alms from those who sympathized 
with them. The enactment was levelled 
at sturdy beggars. 

Cotoxen RAWDON proposed the addi- 
tion of words intending to protect those 
persons who were travelling in search of 
work, or to a seaport for the purpose of 
emigrating, and who might avail them- 
selves of the hospitable feelings of their 
countrymen on the way. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the clause was 
framed on the model of that incorporated 
in the English Act; and under that Act 
no instance had ever been known where 
persons travelling, for instance, to the hay 
harvest, had been put in prison on their 
arrival in England. He really thought the 
gallant Colonel entertained a harsher opin- 
ion of Irish magistrates than their conduct 
justified. With regard to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Kildare, the effect 
of it would be to induce vagrants to flock 
into the districts which adjoined the one 
in which the enactment was in force. 

Mr. M. O’FERRALL thought the dif- 
ficulty would be got over by making the 
clause operative within a certain distance 
of the districts where out-door relief was 
granted. 

Mr. SHAW thought, that if they were 
to pass the law at all, they must declare 
the act of begging to be an offence; but he 
did not share the apprehensions of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. O’Ferrall) that 
there would be any attempt to enforce its 
operation with extreme rigour. It could 
never be intended to make charity a crime, 
or to prevent any extent of kindness by 
the poor to their friends and neighbours. 
You could not legislate for each particular 
ease. A discretion must be vested some- 
where; and he did not fear that the ma- 
gistrates in Ireland would exercise it other- 
wise than humanely. 
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Lorp J. RUSSELL observed, that he 


could not justly be accused of undervalu- 
ing the importance of this clause, for he 
considered it essential to the Bill. It was 
said that first the habits of the whole people 
must be changed. His object, he confessed, 
was to change the habits of the whole peo- 
ple. He wished to transform habits which 
were injurious to the country into others 
which would prove beneficial. Those ha- 
bits were not peculiar to Ireland, but had 
grown up in every country where no Poor 
Law existed, and the destitute poor de- 
pended on charity. In all such countries 
there was an active disposition to offer alms 
and hospitality from day to day, and two 
classes of people had arisen; the first con- 
sisting of impostors, who by every kind of 
contrivance, by feigned distress, by feigned 
deformity, by feigned misfortune of some 
description or other, practised on the cre- 
dulity of others, and were relieved under a 
system of indiscriminate charity. The 
other class consisted of sturdy beggars, 
who did not ask but who demanded assist- 
ance, and whom the habit of the country 
in some degree encouraged, but who formed 
a class closely connected with the criminals 
of the country in many instances. When 
he had asked whether crime had not been 


produced by destitution, he had been told 
that it was not the starving people, but 
the mendicants of this class, that were the 


guilty parties. He wished to change those 
habits, but thought it impossible to change 
them, if, on the one hand, any persons were 
punished for seeking alms without, on the 
other hand, providing relief. It was not 
for one class only that out-door relief was 
proposed. It was proposed to offer it in all 
cases; that was, if an able-bodied person 
was destitute, and the guardians were 
bound to relieve him, they could relieve 
him in the workhouse. If there was no 
room in the workhouse, they could order 
him to be relieved out of the workhouse. 
That applied to a person who required 
relief. (Mr. Saaw: And to all infirm 
persons.]| If a man sent his children 
out to beg, they would be relieved under 
the Bill. Those who enacted that relief 
should be given in such a manner as to 
secure destitute persons from starving, had 
aright to say that impostors and sturdy 
beggars should be subject to punishment ; 
they were endeavouring to put an end to 
the practice, and change the habits of the 
country in that respect. He thought those 
habits had been changed in this country, 
for no country was more disturbed by men- 
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dicants and sturdy beggars till an end jj, 
put to the system which encouraged then 
by a change in the law. Instead of jy, 
stowing indiscriminate charity, the dispo. 
sition was to give alms only in certain de 
serving cases; but the people did not fed 
that, if they abstained from giving alms, g 
person really destitute would be left jj 
starve. The change was of great import. 
ance, and if carried into effect would mos 
materially affect the future destiny of In. 
land. But it was a change which required 
a certain discretion to be exereised in ap. 
plying the measure. Much would require 
to be done in the exercise of that disere. 
tion, according to the particular state of 
districts in which the law would have to be 
put in force; but he advocated the present 
clause upon the ground that it tended ty 
improve the habits of the people. 

Mr. M. O’FERRALL was no advoeate 
for vagrancy ; all he was anxious for was, 
that its abolition should be effected gradu. 
ally, and with caution. 

Mr. GREGORY entirely concurred with 
the noble Lord. The effect of giving the 
discretion as to the punishment of thes 
offences to the Poor Law Commissioners 
would be to drive the voor away from the 
districts where the Poor Law Commissioners 
had jurisdiction. 

Mr. BELLEW shared the apprehen- 
sions expressed by the hon. Member for 
Kildare (Mr. M. O’Ferrall). 

Sm W. JAMES thought, that however 
desirable it might be to change the habits 
of the people, there was much in what was 
said against the clause. In the first plaee, 
it was a Roman Catholic country with which 
the House was dealing, for almsgiving was 
regarded in a far different light by Roman 
Catholics than it was by Protestants. The 
object might be sufticiently gained if power 
were given to any two justices in petty 
sessions to commit offenders for one calen- 
dar month to the house of correction o 
gaol. 

Sir G. GREY was afraid that that pro- 
vision would be attended with hardship to 
the persons convicted, by causing delay. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that, in illustra 
tion of the mendicancy in Ireland, he might 
mention that beggars not unfrequently, 
when refused meal on the ground that there 
was none left in the house, offered some 
for sale at a low rate, and that they not 
unfrequently left their daughters consider- 
able sums of money. If a man had applied 
for and been refused relief, it would be 
very hard that he should then be punished 
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for begging. He had doubts as to the 
wer of compelling relief under the Poor 
law Act, and he was on that account more 
arious for some such proviso. 

Gin G. GREY said, that a man might 
apply for relief and be rejected because he 
yas not destitute, and the hon. Member 
yould then prevent him from being con- 
rcted under this clause if he were guilty 
of vagrancy. 

Me, CALLAGHAN owned he viewed 
this clause with considerable apprehension. 
He thought the state of the poor had not 
igen laid before the Committee in its true 
iicht, There was one description of people 
yhom he feared this clause would affect— 
yersons Who committed no crime, and who 
yerer contemplated the commission of 
eime, He lived in the neighbourhood of 
alarge town, and he saw every day poor 
vidows and other poor persons who went 
into the country to seek a few potatoes. 
He often inquired into the condition of 
these poor people, and he frequently found 
them to be mothers with two or three chil- 
iren—these children being educated by 
the monks, and by this means fitted for a 
etter condition of life. These poor per- 
wns were unwilling to go themselves or 
to send their children to the workhouse. 


a 


The noble Lord talked of ‘* altering the 
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tures to pray for their souls. [Lord J. 
Russett: There is nothing in this clause 
to prevent persons from giving alms if they 
choose.] Yes; but he greatly feared that 
persons receiving alms under such circum- 
stances, could be punished as vagrants 
under this Bill. Almsgiving in Ireland 
could never be put a stop to, unless they 
succeeded in punishing the giver as well as 
the receiver of charity; and he, for one, 
considered this clause wholly opposed to 
the general feeling of that country in fa- 
vour of almsgiving. 

Viscount SANDON thought there was 
considerable weight in the observations of 
the hon. Member. He could not see that 
there was sufficient security against the 
pnnishment of classes of poor persons not 
intended to be affected by the Bill; and he 
should have preferred seeing the Poor Law 
in operation for a year, without any Va- 
grancy Bill. 

Mr. M. 0’FERRALL said, it was quite 
true that Dr. Doyle had always urged that 
vagrancy was one of the greatest evils ever 
inflicted on the country; but he made a 
great distinction between classes of poverty. 
He denominated those persons vagrants 
who, from father to son, continued the 
practice of begging, and went about spread- 
ing vice and disease throughout the coun- 
try. To put down this class of beggars, 


ile by their legislation to change the char- | Dr. Doyle thought no severity could be too 
acter of a people, or to extinguish the | great; but he was quite certain that, under 
stong feeling of sympathy the Irish had | the present circumstances of Ireland, Dr. 
fur the unfortunate, and their charity to- | Doyle would have opposed a clause ex- 


wards each other. The farmers, so far | pressed in the general terms in which this 
fom feeling almsgiving a burden, delighted | was worded. If the clause were made to 
initas the performance of an agreeable | apply to sturdy beggars alone, it would be 
duty, and would be anything but thankful | such as he was sure the great body of the 
ior a Bill which made poverty a crime. He | people would be thankful for; but it would 
agreed that those who made a trade of | be doing the people a great injustice to 
legging, and exhibited disgusting sores | confound poverty with vagrancy. What he 
ir the purpose of working upon the bene- | wanted to see was, a discretionary power 
vwlenee of the rich, ought to be prevented | given to the Poor Law Commissioners to 


fom thus practising on the sympathies of | 
their neighbours. But in a country where 
poverty was so general, and the anxiety to 
keep out of the workhouse so great, he 
ould not help regarding a law which in- 
ticted a severe penalty on vagrancy as a 
il of pains and penalties against poverty. 
Reference had been made to the existence 
if the Roman Catholic religion where this | 
haw was about to be enforced. That reli- | 
tin furnished another reason why they 
should touch vagrancy with a lenient hand. 
It often happened to himself to have seen 
ladies stop beggars on the road, and having 
su them money, ask these poor crea- 





apply the Act to the circumstances of the 


| different parts of the country. 


Mr. YOUNG was by no means particu- 
larly enamoured of a Vagraney Act for 
Ireland; and, certainly, looking to the 
clause then under discussion, there did 
seem some ground for saying that it was 
rather stringent in its provisions. At the 
same time, however, he did not think that 
there was much weight in the objection 
which had been urged, that the justices 
who were to carry out this Act would take 
no notice of the circumstances of the coun- 
try, and would inflict the same severity in 
the mildest case of begging as in that of 
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a sturdy beggar. Such a case, he thought, | being punished with one month’s imprison. 
was not very likely to occur, as the magis- | mert and hard labour, or of being obliga) 
trates generally, he was sure, would exer- | to go off to England to burden the people 
cise a wise discretion. | there with himself and family. He fel 
Sir G. GREY, in answer to a question | strongly on the subject that he shoul 
from Sir D. Norreys, explained, that the | press his Amendment to a division, 
term “ resident in any union in Ireland’; Mr. ESCOTT hoped the hon. Memby 
meant domiciled in any union; and that the | would not press his Amendment to a diyi. 
object of committing persons who “shall | sion, but would wait and see in what shape 
go from such union to some other union in | the Irish Poor Relief Bill came back fron 
Ireland, for the purpose of obtaining relief | the other House. 
in such last-mentioned union,’’ was to pre- Mr. P. SCROPE said, that assuming 
vent persons leaving a union where the | the Poor Relief Bill came back in its pre. 
workhouse was not full, and going to an- | sent shape, his objection to the clause wa; 
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other where it was full, with the view of | equally strong. 


obtaining out-door relief. 
Mr. P. SCROPE moved the following 
addition to the clause :-— 


‘* Provided always, that it shall be proved to | 


the satistaction of such justice, that such person 
might have obtained relief in the union in which 
he resided, or that he could maintain himself and 
family by a due exertion of industry.” 

Sir R. FERGUSON objected to this 
Amendment. 

Mr. F. FRENCH thought this addition 
would nullify the clause altogether. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State what would arise 
in this case—suppose a woman or a man, 
accompanied by four or five children, were 
found begging, and brought before a ma- 
gistrate, and committed to prison, would 
the children be committed to prison also— 
for the children were part of the vagrancy? 


If this were done, however, it would entail | 


a very heavy expense on the country; and, 
besides, the gaols would not be large 
enough to hold the vagrants that would be 
committed under the Act. As the Ilouse 
was aware, tle maintenance of prisoners 
was more expensive than paupers. Ie 
begged to suggest whether it might not be 
advisable to commit such sturdy beggars 
to a ward of the workhouse, where they 
would be under the supervision of the 


guardians instead of sending them to | 


prison. 

Sir G. GREY had great objections to 
converting the workhouses into prisons. 
With repect to the question about children, 
he begged to say that they would be dis- 
posed of exactly as under the present law; 
they would not be sent to prison. 

Mr. P. SCROPE explained that the 
object of his Amendment was to guard 
against the possibility of any one being 
refused relief who really required it, to 


calm the fears of the poor of Ireland of 
being placed between the alternative of 


Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 
| Other clauses agreed to. 
| House resumed. Bill reported. 
| 
| POOR RELIEF SUPERVISION (IRELAND), 
| Order of the Day for going into Com. 
mittee on the Poor Relief Supervision 
(Ireland, No. 2) Bill, read. 

Srr R. FERGUSON wished to ask 
what was the cause why this Bill was dif: 
ferent from that proposed for England? 
There was a considerable difference be. 
tween the two, and it did not tend to the 
|improvement of the present Bill. One 
difference was, that the Commission in this 
Bill was made perpetual, whereas in Eng- 
| land it was limited to five years. 
| 





Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that as tothe 


| perpetual duration of the Commission, the 


Bill had been drawn in conformity with the 
| intention that was first entertained as to 
| England; but as there had been an alter 
| tion made as to the latter Bill, the same 
| alteration would be adopted in this, and its 
' duration, therefore, would be limited to 
|five years. Of course, it was impossible 
to make every provision exactly the same, 
as there were not the different Cabinet 
Ministers in Ireland to be appointed to the 
Commission that there were in England; 
but the principle of the two measures was 
the same. The President would be the 
President of the Board, to which there 
would be other persons attached, similar to 
the provisions adopted in the English Bil. 
There was certainly a great difference 1 
this respect, that the President of the 
Irish Board would not sit in Parliament: 
he should have been very glad if they 
could have had an officer as President ot 
| the Board sitting in Parliament; but it was 
| found impossible to effect that object. 
| House in Committee. 

On Clause 1, 
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Mr. P. SCROPE said, he hoped that 
one of the chief offices in the Commission 
yoild not be conferred upon Mr. Twisle- 
ton, & gentleman whose conduct in the ad- 
nixistration of the former law had given 
jise to such opprobrious remarks. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE said, it would be 
very inconvenient to discuss such a ques- 
tion on the present occasion; but he might 
ay that he considered the public were in- 
jebted to Mr. Twisleton for the manner 
in which he had performed his public 
duties. 

Mr. YOUNG was confident that what- 
eet duties were intrusted to Mr. Twisle- 
jn they would be most zealously and ably 

formed. 

Mr. F. FRENCH said, that the hon. 
Member for Stroud had stated nothing that 
eld be supposed to reflect on the charac- 
tr of Mr. Twisleton. He himself had 
sever ceased, both in the time of the late 
aswell as the present Government, to at- 
tuk the manner in which the principal 
public appointments in Ireland were made. 
He had repeatedly stated that in twelve 
departments in Ireland the chief offices 
vere filled by Seotchmen or Englishmen, 
although there were Irishmen as able and 
intelligent, and as perfectly cognizant with 
the circumstances and condition of that 
country as those who were appointed. 

Mr. SHAW said, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
F. French) could not justly complain that 
the present Government had not appointed 
Irishmen to the high offices of the Irish 
Government. He was not personally ac- 
quinted with Mr. Twisleton, the resident 
Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland; but he 
lad always heard the same high character 
f him that had been given that night by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
labouchere) and his hon. Friend near him 
(ir. Young), With reference to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Twisleton, before the Poor 
law Committee of the House of Lords, the 
ton, Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
(llr, P. Serope) did not fairly represent it 
—for Mr. Twisleton rested his objection to 
wnt-loor relief not so much on the injury 
0 property, as on the demoralising effect 
m the labouring population that it would 
produce; and if a principle of exclusion 
vere to be attached to that opinion, then 
would be but fair to begin with the no- 
tle Lord himself (Lord J. Russell), and he 
‘lieved it would be found applicable to 
Metty nearly every Member of the noble 
lord’s Government. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, he had no per- 
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sonal feeling whatever in the matter. He 
had merely wished to call the attention of 
the Government to what appeared to be 
the general opinion on the subject. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


POOR REMOVAL (ENGLAND AND SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On the Question that the Poor Removal 
(England and Scotland) Bill be read a Se- 
cond Time, 

Sir D. NORREYS objected to the 
measure, on the ground that it would prove 
arbitrary in its operation, and would affect 
most unfairly the Irish poor. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the Bill would 
not make the slightest difference as to the 
class who were to be removed. It would 
subject no one to removal unless he became 
previously chargeable. It would not have 
the effect of removing any one because he 
happened to be an Irishman. Any one 
who became chargeable must before re-. 
moval be summoned before a magistrate, 
and an order for his removal must be 
made, and thus, by a simple process, the 
removal of persons chargeable would be 
accomplished. At present the numbers 
burdening some English parishes far ex- 
ceeded the means possessed by those dis- 
tricts; they very much exceeded any relief 
that could be given in the workhouse. In 
the present state of the law, when a pau- 
per became chargeable, a summons was 
served upon him, and he immediately went 
away instead of submitting himself to the 
legal process of removal. The law, there- 
fore, became inoperative. Ile conceived it 
would be an act of charity to the paupers 
themselves, as it would be an act of justice 
to the parishes, to remove paupers at once. 
He repeated, that no person not now liable 
to removal could be removed under the Bill 
now before the House. It would only fa- 
cilitate the removal of those who, under 
the previous state of the law, might legally 
be removed. 

Sirk J. GRAHAM said, in giving his 
support to this Bill, the only observation 
he had to make was, that he greatly feared 
it would be found to fall far short of the 
necessity of the occasion. At his instance, 
Parliament had some years ago made a 
very grave alteration with respect to the 
removal of Scottish and Irish paupers 
from England. Until the year 1844, the 
burden of the removal was not a parochial 
charge, but a charge on the counties, and 
consequently there was much less hesita- 
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tion on the part of the magistrates to 
carry that law into execution. Even now 
the burden of that charge, which had 
fallen on the parishes, was so extremely 
onerous, coupled with the other conditions 
required before the Irish pauper could be 
removed, that in the main that law was 
inoperative. Though this Bill removed 
one of the obstructions to the execution of 
the law, the necessity of the summons, yet 
still a very heavy charge would fall on the 


various localities, and the condition would | 


remain that no Irish person could be re- 


moved to Ireland, except he were accom- | 


panied by an officer having charge of him. 
When the question was considered three 
years ago, there was at that time no pro- 
vision for the relief of the Irish in their 
own country. Parliament was now deli- 


berating on a law which would give to the | 


Irish a permanent right to demand relief 
in their own country; and when they were 
so entitled, the time would come when it 
would be absolutely necessary to consider 
whether the Irish could not be removed to 
the country of their nativity in some more 
cheap and easy manner. At present it 
would be premature to enter into that sub- 
ject. This Bill, though it removed some 
of the existing difficulties, by no means 


went so far as he thought it would be ne- 
cessary to do with reference to the removal 


of the Irish. His right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
at an early part of the evening answered a 
question with respect to the influx of the 
Irish into Liverpool, and mentioned to the 
House some very wise and salutary regu- 
Jations which had been enforced with re- 
spect to steam vessels bringing over Irish 
paupers diseased, or infected with fever. 
If he were not much misinformed, the state 
of affairs at Liverpool was very anomalous. 
There was a stipendiary magistrate at that 
place, who entertained a conscientious 
scruple, arising from the present unhappy 
condition of Ireland, without reference to 
the difficulty of carrying the law of re- 
moval into execution, and he declined to 


grant a warrant of removal except upon | 


from the Court of Queen’s 
Thus the law was suspended by 
Nor was this 


mandamus 
Bench. 


the stipendiary magistrate. 


all. Measures were taken by the Liver- | 
pool ratepayers, suddenly distressed by the | 
unexpected burden, to remove the charge | 


in part from Liverpool and distribute it 
over the whole country ; and thus they ac- 
tually advanced money to pass the Irish 
paupers by cheap trains to the metropolis 
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and other towns. There was not only 
danger that this would spread fever gj 
disease, but infallibly, if this went on, 
the English labourer would be brought of 
necessity to the level of the Irish ). 
bourer. Disease, poverty, and sufferiny 
would rapidly spread in this country; and 
in the state of affairs about to arise, when 
on the one hand you provided means gf 
subsistence and support for the Irish jy 
their own country, self-defence would gb. 
solutely exact from the Government the 
taking of effective measures to return the 
Irish to their own country, who could not 
support themselves without aid from the 
rates of this country. He was quite cer. 
tain that this measure would be found to 
fall short of the necessity of the case, 
He thought it went as far as in present 
circumstances they were entitled to go, 
whilst the fate of the measure for the pe. 
lief of the Irish poor at home was still 
doubtful ; but if that Bill should pass, the 
question must then come under the view 
of Parliament, and measures infallibly 
more stringent than this Bill would then 
seem to the wisdom of Parliament expe. 
dient. 

Mr. P. SCROPE quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that this measure 
would have little more effect in meeting 
| the difficulties of the subject than a fleabite 

on the hide of an elephant. He thought 
the emigration of paupers from Irelaid, 
| for no other purpose than that of throwing 
| themselves on the rates in England, ought 
|to be stopped. At present a trade was 
| springing up in the conveyance of paupers, 
| by which cargoes of persons were tossed 
|from one country to the other and back 
| again, on the plan of battledore and shut- 
| tlecock. 

Mr. FRENCH said, that the burden of 
‘the song of the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Serope) had ever been “ legislate for 
Ireland for the benefit of England.” He 
regretted that on this occasion the hou. 
Member was supported by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. The English would al- 
low the poor Irish to come in and cut the 
harvest, or assist in the manufactures 0 
the country, when anything could be got 
by using the labour of Irishmen; but the 
moment their crops failed, or trade became 
dull, they would throw them back for sub- 
sistence to their own country. 

Mr. CARDWELL thought the remarks 
| of the hon. Gentleman who last spoke an 
ill return for the assistance of England 80 
| liberally and cheerfully given to Ireland. 


| 
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The hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
French) must have forgotten the question 
hefere the House. There was one town in 
the kingdom which had had the addition 
to its population of 100,000 Irish pau- 
ers, The number which had arrived was 
150,000, but as 50,000 had emigrated, a 
ermanent burden was imposed on that 
town of maintaining 100,000 strangers—a 
number equal to one-third of its own natu- 
nal population. That burden, moreover, 
yas coupled with every circumstance which 
could render it insupportable—contagi- 
ous disease and utter destitution—-yet it 
yas borne with the most exemplary pa- 
tience. Every sort of kindness had been 
shown the strangers, both by the public 
dficers and by the most extended private 
charity. Having now given the Irish the 
right ‘to relief in their own country, what 
vas the question ? Why, that the Legis- 
lature should pass a measure to remove a 
technical difficulty which rendered the law 
they had just passed inoperative, as far as 
the Irish paupers at Liverpool were con- 
cemed. They asked the House to remedy 
that technical defect, and to take care for 
the future that the people of Liverpool and 
of other towns should have the full benefit 
of the assistance the laws could give them. 
It did appear to him, then, that the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Roscommon 
were perfectly uncalled for and unjustifia- 
bh 


e. 

SiH. W. BARRON did not think that 
the hon. Member for Clitheroe (Mr. Card- 
vell) had himself read the Bill to which he 
had reealled the House. The object of the 
hon, Gentleman who commenced the de- 
bate (Sir J. D. Norreys) was to draw the 
attention of the House to the summary 


juisdiction given by the Bill. What did 
the Act say? Why, that if a relieving 
fier “believes? a person ought to be 
rmoved, he might take him without a 
varrant before a justice of the peace. Was 
that a form of law ? Was that a thing to 
enact in that House? Supposing he were 
taken up in the streets of Liverpool, and 
dngged before a justice of the peace, how 
could he bring his action against the as- 
wailant for his ‘‘ belief ?”’ Was that Bri- 
tish law or British justice? Was it com- 
mon sense? Was it not rather the sense 
and justice they might expect to find at 
Vonstantinople ? The hon. Member for 
Stroud wanted a stringent law passed to 
prevent Irishmen from coming to England. 
id he forget that Ireland was part of the 
hritish empire? Why did they not pro- 
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pose a similar law for Scotland, for York- 
shire, or for Devonshire ? The hon. Mem- 
ber suggested to the Government the ne- 
cessity of a stringent law to prevent Irish- 
men from coming to England unless they 
could show good reason for it. Why, 
what sort of legislation was that? The 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Lord Sandon) suggested, and the hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. P. Scrope) sup- 
ported him, that no Irish person should 
come to England unless under certain re- 
strictions. A more dangerous, nonsensical, 
and impracticable measure never could be 
enacted. What! did they mean to say 
that they were to make a law to prevent 
Irish people from going to England? 
Were they to enact a law which in the 
worst days of the despotism of Napoleon 
he never would have dared to propose ? 
Did they intend to enact a law which the 
autocrat of Russia would have blushed to 
propose? He believed the measure would 
have the effect of yet more estranging the 
Irish people from England, and he would 
feel it his duty to oppose it to the utter- 
most. 

Viscount SANDON felt called upon to 
say a few words. He did not really think 
that any Gentleman in that House was fa- 
vourable to a measure which would have 
the effect of preventing the people of Ire- 
land from crossing the Channel and set- 
tling in England; and he regretted to see 
that the hon. Member for Waterford (Sir 
H. W. Barron) considered it necessary to 
indulge in such indignant exuberance of 
language in resenting what he supposed to 
be an insult to the Irish people. Great 
excuses were to be made for the language 
in which the people of Liverpool addressed 
that House, for really they had been very 
seriously aggrieved in a pecuniary manner 
by the great number of Irish paupers who 
had emigrated within the last few months 
to their town, and who bad become charge- 
able upon it. He was sure the intention 
of the Government was merely to remove 
a technical objection, and not at all direct- 
ed to prevent the Irish people from coming 
over to this country. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER regretted that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Waterford should have 
so much mistaken the construction of 
the law about to be enacted. The hon. 
Baronet had denounced the measure as ar- 
bitrary, cruel, unnatural, and unjust, and 
had stated that the autocrat of Russia, 
with all his despotism, would not have 
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dared to enact such a measure. Really the 
hon. Baronet could not have made himself 
conversant with the facts of the case, for 
it was not proposed to attempt the removal 
of any person until he had become charge- 
able to the parish, and had received relief, 
either himself, or his wife, or child. The 
present Bill provided that the person who 
so relieved the pauper (being a relieving 
officer) could take such a person before a 
magistrate, and so have him removed. 
The practical effect of the measure, which 
applied to all three countries alike, was to 
dispense with the necessity of summoning 
the person so relieved, and nothing more. 
It was repeatedly found impossible to 
serve a summons on such persons; and the 
object of this Act was merely to dispense 
with the necessity of serving that summons. 
It applied to all three countries. English 
poor in Ireland and Scottish poor in Eng- 
land would be treated in the same way. 
Mr. WAKLEY had not expected so 
soon, after millions had been given to the 
poor of Ireland, to hear of an anti-Irish 
feeling existing in this country. Where 
did the hon. Member find evidence of the 
truth of his insinuation? The Irish people 
had themselves to blame; for, if Irish 
landlords and men of property had done 


their duty by their own poor, there would 
have been no necessity for the legislation 


that was now imperatively required. But 
they had not so done their duty. The 
poor of Ireland were, and had been for 
years, in a state of starvation. There was, 
perhaps, an appearance of harshness in 
this Bill, but it would not be felt practi- 
cally; for he really believed that the Bill 
would be inoperative altogether, in conse- 
quence of the enormous expense at this 
moment of removals. With respect to 
actual removal, this Bill did not alter the 
existing law at all. Whence, then, the 
necessity for injurious language, and accu- 
sations that were so unjust? For twenty 


years he had been demanding a Poor Law} 


for Ireland. He had always foreseen it 
must come, and now England was threaten- 
ed with danger to which she ought not in 
justice to be exposed. He had no wish to 
alarm the public mind; but the fact ought 
to be stated, that typhus fever was rapidly 
spreading in some of our workhouses. He 
was not sure it was not in London; he 
knew it to be in some workhouses near 
London, and it had originated in the influx 
of Irish poor. Did Irish Gentlemen be- 
lieve that the voyage to England was a 
pleasurable one for the Irish poor ? 





Did | overseers. 


| 
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they know how the unfortunate people 
were driven about from parish to parish 
and what misery they endured, having ‘ 
place of rest? Could Irish Gentleme, 
feel contented with this wretched condition 
of their own poor? Talk about contises. 
tion of property! Why, he would rathe 
all the estates in Ireland, and England tq, 
should change hands to-morrow than that 
such a state of things should continue 4s 
now existed. He thought the Governmen 
had been most unjustly assailed in respect 
of their Irish measures. They had hada 
most difficult game to play, and great 
credit was due to them for what they had 
done. He believed they would have done 
more if they could. Why, but a few hows 
ago a Motion had been carried in another 
place, which deprived Irish paupers of the 
benefit of permanent relief. It was high 
time that the English voice should be heard 
on behalf of the Irish poor, if the Irish 
Gentleman would not ¢o their duty towards 
the paupers of their own country. 

Mr. FORBES considered the present 
Bill absolutely necessary, and thought the 
sooner it passed the better. He should 
not have risen on this occasion had he not 
been desirous that some Member shouldbe 
found to stand up and defend the Irish 
landlords. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Wakley) had been somewhat sweep- 
ing in his condemnation; but he had omitted 
to notice the exertions of the Irish land- 
lords, some of whom, Mr. Blake and Lord 
Lurgan, had lost their lives in their at- 
tempts to mitigate the sufferings of the 
people. He would vote for the Bill, but 
he could not refrain from exonerating the 
Trish Jandlords from the odium cast upon 
them by the Member for Finsbury. 

Mr. GRANGER thought the power 
given to relieving officers was too great. 
It would be better to make a provision au- 
thorizing a relieving officer to apprehend a 
person immediately upon receipt of relief, 
than render a man who might be walking 
in the street and eating a crust of bread 
liable to be taken up, merely because he 
had an Irish accent. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the provision complained of was 
merely to remove a technical objection; the 
objections to it should be made in Com- 
mittee. 

Sir R. FERGUSON did not object 
the principle of the Bill, for he considere 
some measure was quite necessary; but he 
objected to the extensive power given (0 
There was one effect of the 
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Bill which he wished to bring under notice. 
There was power to remove the paupers 
from the seaports of England to the ports 
of Ireland; but when there no power ex- 
isted to compel their removal to the pa- 
rishes to which they were chargeable. 
The Bill might, therefore, be described as 
ameasure to benefit the seaports of Eng- 
land at the expense of the seaports of 
Ireland. 
Bill read a second time. 


POST-OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO THE 
HEBRIDES. 

Mr. BAILLIE, on the Order of the 
Day being read for going into Committee of 
Supply, called the attention of the House 
tothe state of Post-office accommodation 
afforded to the Hebrides. 
Skye and Lewis had been relieved of the 
expense of conveying the mails from the 
main land; but in the case of Long Island 
the old system existed. If the map was 
consulted it would be seen that Long 


Island was composed of three islands; but | 


as at low water they could be communi- 
cated with by fords, they went under the 
common name of Long Island. The pro- 
prietors of that territory were Lord Mac- 
donald and Colonel Gordon. Up to a late 
period the expense of the packet which 
conveyed the mails from the main land, and 
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The islands of | 
ithe returns for this enormous expenditure 
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the consideration of the Postmaster Gene- 
| ral; and he hoped that arrangements would 
be eventually made which would meet the 
wishes of the hon. Gentleman and those 
whose views he represented. 


SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 

House in Committee of Supply. Se- 
veral yotes were agreed to. 

On the vote of 50,0001. on account of 
the works of the Caledonian Canal, 

Mr. HUME observed, that 200,0001. 
had already been spent upon this canal, and 
it never had been of use, it never would be 
of use, and it never could be of use. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said this was one of 
the greatest jobs which had ever been 
perpetrated. Although 1,035,000. had 
altogether been expended on this canal, 


were scarcely enough to defray half the 
ordinary annual cost of continuing the na- 
vigation. He objected to any further out- 





lay upon this canal. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Peel) had, some time before agreed to 
send down a commission to inquire into 
the progress of the works; and Sir Edward 
Parry, who was entrusted with this duty, 
made a report, which in his opinion was 
most unsatisfactory. The right hon. Mem- 


| ber for Tamworth had stated that a con- 


vhich was 3007. a year, was defrayed by | tract had been made, under which all the 
these two proprietors and their tenants; | works would be completed for 165,0001.; 
but about four years ago Colonel Gordon | and he gave a most distinct assurance to 
objected to the payment of his proportion, | the House that not a shilling more would 
onthe ground that it was the duty of the|be required. Instead of 165,00U/. how- 
Government to deliver all letters at a uni-|ever, 205,0001. had been expended on 
form charge, and the whole expense de-/| these works since the statement to which 
volved upon Lord Macdonald and his ten- | he referred was made. He wished to know 
ants. In consequence of the heavy ex-| whether the sum required for the purchase 


penses to which his Lordship had been sub- 
jected from the calamity which had over- | 
taken the island, he had been under the | 
necessity of intimating his intention of | 
withdrawing his contribution. He (Mr. 
Baillie) wished to know what course the | 
Government intended to pursue under such | 
circumstances ? It was surely not intended 
that a population of 15,000 persons should 
be deprived of Post-office accommodation. 
Mr. PARKER stated, that the subject 
towhich the hon. Member referred, had 
been mentioned to him some time since, 
and he communicated with the authorities 
at the Post Office, from whom he under- 
stood that inquiries would be instituted in 
Scotland ; but no official communication 
had yet been made to the Treasury as to 
their result. The question was still under 








of steamers for the navigation of the canal 
was included in this estimate ? 

Mr. PARKER said, the sum of 205,000. 
including the vote now proposed, had been 
expended on the works since the period to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred; and 
he was informed that the estimates of the 
whole expense required for working the 
canal efficiently was 226,0001. 

Mr. DUNCAN denied that the canal 
was a useless work; and mentioned that a 
vessel, loaded with guano and drawing 
about seventeen feet of water, had passed 
up the canal and was now lying at Inver- 
ness. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the cause of the addi- 
tional expense was an accident, which 
could not be foreseen, and owing to which 
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the banks were broken and a considcrable 
quantity of land laid under water. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP thought the hon. 
Member for Coventry had been long enough 
in Parliament to place very little reliance 
on the promises of public men. He 
thought all these items ought to be inves- 
tigated by a Committee up stairs. 

Mr. FORBES said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose was willing to spend the 
public money, part of which was paid by 
the inhabitants of Scotland, on the British 
Museum and public picture galleries in 
England; and he did not see why the hon. 
Member should object to a portion of the 
public money being expended in providing 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scot- 
land with the power of fertilizing and cul- 
tivating their land, by giving them the 
means of carrying there cargoes of ma- 
nure. 

Mr. HUME: If by some means one 
cargo of manure has passed through the 
canal, are we to pay 50,000/. for the 
chance of seeing another cargo of guano 
pass through ? 

Vote agreed to. 

Several other votes were agreed to. 

House resumed and adjourned at half- 


past Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 10, 1847. 


Mrinutes.}] Pustic Bitts.—2* Threatening Letters, &c. 

PETITIONS PReSENTED. From Dissenters of Buckingham 
and other places, against the proposed Government Plan 
of Education.—From Monaghan, that Assessments for 
the Relief of the Poor in Ireland may be charged on the 
Unions at large. —From Neweastle-upon-Tyne and Win- 
chester, for the Enactment of Sanitory Regulations.— 
From Drogheda, against the Reduction of Duty en Colo- 
nial Spirits. — From Geashill, King’s County, for the 
Restoration of the Bishoprick of Kildare—From Clergy 
of the Diocese of Ardagh, complaining of certain Pro- 
visions in the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, and praying for 
the Introduction of a Clause for their Relief.—From 
Waddesden and Buckingham, for Alteration of the Law 
of Settlement.—From Guardians of the Carrickmacross 
Union, against the Clauses in the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill constituting Justices of the Peace ex-officio Guar- 
dians.— From Beverley and Tickton, against Sunday 
Travelling on Railways.—From Bolton-le-Moors, for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath, and for the closing of 
Public Houses on that day.—From Liverpool, in favour 
of the Government Plan of Education. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

House again in Committee. 

On Clause 20 being read, 

Lorp STANLEY asked whether the 
Government would object to give power to 
the Poor Law Commissioners to alter the 
boundaries of electoral divisions as well as 
of unions ? 


SLORDS} 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE douhj. 
ed whether Clause 18 of the Ist & 2nd of 
Victoria did not give sufficient power 4 
alter electoral divisions; and he doubted 
the expediency of the re-enactment of tha 
clause in another shape, or giving fresh 
powers. 

Lorp BROUGHAM called the attentio, 
of the House to the original Settlemey 
Act of the 13th & 14th of Charles IL, 4 
show how much the present state of Ip. 
land resembled the state of England at 
that time, and the mischief then experi- 
enced from the great extent of parishes, 

The Eart of WICKLOW then moyej 
as an Amendment, to insert the words— 

“ That it shall be lawful for the said Commis. 

sioners, when they shall see fit, to form into sepa- 
rate electoral divisions towns with a population of 
3,000 and upwards.” 
One of the greatest of injustices would be 
to throw upon the towns the burden of the 
surrounding districts. He did not insist 
upon the exercise of the power; he only 
gave it. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE hada prior Ameni- 
ment, to introduce words showing for what 
purposes alone the electoral districts should 
be altered. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL objected to any 
words which would appear to limit the Act, 
as a preamble often did, mischievously. 

Eart GREY said, that the Poor Lav 
Commissioners already had the power to 
alter and extend or diminish the electoral 
divisions, as they might think fit; and he 
thought it a wise rule not to renew the 
power in other terms, lest it might lead 
to ambiguity and misconstruction. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
of opinion that the Amendment would hare 
no effect at all; but that, if it did, it would 
be restrictive of the power which the Com- 
missioners already possessed; and he cer 
tainly was opposed to any such restfie- 
tion. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM did not believe 
that the Commissioners would exercise their 
power in the mode proposed by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Wicklow). Why should 
the support of the poor fall upon the dee- 
toral division, and not upon the umon a 
large? Nay, why not upon the whole 
kingdom? This was a most important 
question, and it was one which made him 
think that their Lordships would have act- 
ed most unwisely if they had made the 
Bill permanent. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, the clause, as it stood, left to the 
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Commissioners the power which they al- 
ready possessed, of altering the size of the 
electoral unions as they should think fit; 
but the Amendment pointed out to them 
certain cases in which that power ought to 
te exercised. If the Legislature, after 
having given a discretion to the Commis- 
goners to act as they thought fit, were to 
attempt to point out in detail the cases in 
which that discretion should be exercised, 
then, instead of the introduction of a few 
yords like those in the Amendment of the 
noble Earl being sufficient, it would be ne- 
cessary for them to insert a complete sche- 
jul. For this reason, he considered it 
hetter to leave the whole matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners. 

Amendment negatived. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, he had 
another Amendment to propose, and which 
he wished to be inserted at the end of the 
cause, to this effect :—. 

“ Provided, nevertheless, that nothing herein 
contained shall empower the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners to alter any union of electoral divisions 
without the consent and approval of the Lord 
lieutenant of Ireland.” 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE sug- 
gested that the noble Earl should postpone 
the Amendment to a subsequent period of 
the debate, or to the bringing up of the 
report. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 21, 22, and 23, agreed to. 

Qn Clause 24, which enacts that schools 
shall be established for the North and 
South Dublin Unions, 

Lor) MONTEAGLE made a proposi- 
tin that the Poor Law Commissioners 
should combine or make a union of unions 
for the purposes of education, and should 
establish school houses in which the chil- 
dren might be provided for; and that an 
education of industry should be superadded 
to the ordinary branches of education. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to say, that he had not the 
least hesitation in acknowledging the value 
of the suggestion made by the noble Lord, 
aud would promise that the subject should 
bé taken into immediate consideration. 

Clause agreed to. 

The other clauses having been agreed 
to, and the Bill having passed through 
Committee, 

Lorp STANLEY: My Lords, I think 
this is the most convenient time at which 
I can place before your Lordships for con- 
‘ideration the important Amendments of 
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which I have given notice. I am quite 
sure that in proceeding to the considera- 
tion and discussion of this most momentous 
subject, your Lordships will approach it 
without partiality and without any bias of 
mind, or any reference whatever to those 
misapprehensions and misrepresentacions 
which have been industriously circulated, 
with regard to the effects which this clause 
will have, and also with respect to the mo- 
tives which led to its introduction—that 
you will not pause to consider whether the 
vote which I ask you to give is a vote 
which will confer upon you a momentary 
popularity or the reverse—that you will 
not be influenced by those insinuations 
which have been very liberally thrown out 
with regard to the probable political conse- 
quences of your Lordships’ adoption of 
this course—but that you will deal fairly, 
manfully, and independently with the pro- 
positions which I have the honour to sub- 
mit to your notice. It has been said that 
this Amendment I propose is a landlord’s 
Amendment. I deny that altogether. I 
should be ashamed of myself if, connected 
as I am with Irish property, I submitted 
for your Lordships’ consideration a clause 
intended for, or calculated exclusively, or 
even primarily, to benefit that class to which 
I myself belong. I should be yet more 
ashamed of myself if that advantage was 
to be purchased by any corresponding dis- 
advantage to any other class in society. 
But, my Lords, my firm conviction is, that 
so far from being a landlord’s Amendment, 
if it be for the profit of one section above 
another, it is a labourer’s and not a land- 
lord’s Amendment. The object which I 
have in view, and which I am sure your 
Lordships will have in view, is, not the 
promotion of the interests of any particu- 
lar class, but how best to conduct this 
perilous experiment on which we are now 
called upon to enter—how best we can 
steer clear of those difficulties and dangers 
attending a measure which we are asked 
to enter upon, and upon which you have 
decided—and, notwithstanding all the ob- 
jections, and difficulties, and dangers, I 
think wisely decided—to enter; and this 
can be only done by calmly, deliberately, 
and impartially considering how best we 
can make the property of Ireland able to 
bear the heavy burden we are about to 
throw upon it, by enabling it to maintain 
those labourers whom we desire to rescue 
from their present distress. 1 «m not de- 
terred, therefore, by any of the considera- 
tions to which I have referred from sub- 
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mitting this Amendment to your Lordships, 
which in my conscience I believe is neces- 
sary for the safe working of this great 
measure. I am not even deterred from 
submitting this question to your considera- 
tion by the rather unusual announcement— 
by that extraordinary message—from the 
House of Commons which was conveyed 
to you this evening by my noble Friend on 
the cross benches, who, in order to influ- 
ence and regulate your Lordships’ decision 
upon this question, thought it necessary to 
state that the Earl of Lincoln had changed 
his mind. My Lords, undoubtedly recent 
events have made it particularly convenient 
that when there is any general change of 
opinion in the House of Commons —a 
change en masse—an intimation of the 
same should be forthwith conveyed to your 
Lordships; but I confess that, with the 
most unfeigned respect for my noble Friend 
on the cross benches, and for my noble 
Friend to whom the allusion is made, I am 
not in the least affected by that announce- 
ment, nor am I at all scrupulous, notwith- 
standing its importance, to call upon your 
Lordships to throw out of consideration 
altogether the fact that the Earl of Lin- 
coln, who voted for a similar clause on a 
previous occasion, is prepared to give a 
different vote if the subject again be sub- 
mitted to his notice. Nor am I deterred 
from bringing this subject forward by that 
which has much greater weight on my 
mind, the objection of my noble and learn- 
ed Friend, who is not now in his place 
(Lord Brougham), and also the decided 
objection of the noble Marquess oppo- 
site. I am not deterred, because I 
think my noble and learned Friend upon 
this side of the House argued against 
the clauses upon that which I think rather 
an objection to the measure itself, than to 
the clauses; nor by the noble Marquess, 
because, I think, that, in stating the 
grounds of his objection to this clause, he 
propounded a principle most dangerous in 
an assembly of public men—namely, that 
we must legislate, not upon principles, but 
upon ‘‘impressions;’’ and that the ‘‘ im- 
pression”’ which would be produced by the 
adoption of this clause would be inimical to 
its satisfactory operation. I think the no- 
ble Marquess was very unwise in that de- 
claration; for, my Lords, I need hardly 
tell you, that it is not ‘‘ impressions.”’ we 
are to look to, but we must consider 
effects and consequences. We must, in 
our legislation, have in view, not a mo- 
mentary popularity—not the gratification 
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of ‘‘impressions,’’ but that which will 
best and safest for the country, I fel 
convinced that unless you adopt the prin. 
ciple of this Amendment which I subi 
to your Lordships, you cannot hope thyt 
this experiment will terminate but in disgs. 
trous and ruinous results. I ask of your 
Lordships to deal with Irish property as 
you would deem it safe to deal with Epp. 
lish. I know the great body of your Lor. 
ships are unconnected by property with Ir. 
land ; but you will, nevertheless, do your 
duty by that country; and I ask you with 
confidence, whether you would dare to pro- 
pose or attempt to carry into effect a Pog 
Law for England based upon the principles 
of this Poor Law, although there would be 
so many safeguards in England against its 
abuse which it is universally admitted dy 
not exist in Ireland? If you cannot, then, 
with what reason—with what hope—can 
you anticipate success, or, in short, any- 
thing but miscarriage, for a law which you 
could not and would not venture to impose 
upon England? Before you sanction such 
a Bill as this, you must, at all events, 
show me that this experiment, which 
would be dangerous in England, will be 
safe in Ireland. Point out to me the par. 
ticular circumstances which make a law 
that would be liable to gross abuse even in 
England, not so in Ireland; and you must 
do so before you can withhold your consent 
from my proposition. On you lies the onus 
of proof, not on me. You ask me toer- 
tend the English system of relief to Ir. 
land; and I, on the other side, demand 
that you show me that that system will be 
protected by the safeguards which you 
find to be, not expedient only, but essen- 
tial in this country. Now, the measure 
which your Lordships propose to adopt, 
must, by the confession of every one, ne 
cessarily operate a great and vast change, 
social and economical, in Ireland; and the 
object which I profess to have in view— 
the main object of this Amendment—s to 
relieve them from the great pressure of the 
poor rates—not by any stingy niggardii 
less of bounty—not by withdrawing relief 
from those who are really destitute—n0 
by driving to despair those who are really 
in distress ; but by superseding the neces- 
sity of pauperism, by furnishing the means 
of independent labour. Let me recall to 
your Lordships’ consideration the pri- 
ciple on which the burden is now distr'- 
buted between the landlord and tenant. 
According to the law, as it at present 
stands, the rate is, in the first instance, 
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jeried exclusively upon the tenant; but the | the inducement on the part of the farmer 
tenant is entitled to deduct from his land- to employ additional hands and improve 
lord, not half the amount of the rate | his holding, if the alternative should be— 
charged upon him, but a poundage upon | not as it now is in England, that unless 
his rent, equal to one-half the poundage of | you employ them as labourers you must 
the rated value on which he has been | pay them as paupers—but if the alterna- 
charged. Now, let me point out practi-| tive should be, that unless you employ them 
ally how this works. You would suppose, |as labourers they must be supported as 
naturally—and, indeed, I have heard many | paupers by the landlords? I am certain 
of your Lordships say—that the burden is | that England would sink under such a sys- 
thus equally distributed between landlord | tem— it would lead infallibly to the com- 
andtenant. But, my Lords, it is no such | plete demoralisation of the condition of the 
thing. It is notorious that the rated value | parish—it would destroy the independence 
of the land is infinitely, on an average, | of the labourers —it would increase, not 
below the fair rentable value of the land ;| only the amount of the rates, but also 
and I believe I am not far wrong in stating | the number of paupers—it would anni- 
that the land which is rated at 20/., would, | hilate and deaden all exertions, all ef- 
vithout being at all over-rented, pay aj forts, and that parish would be over- 
rent of 307. Now, observe how the law | whelmed with the mass of pauperism. I 
yorks with a shilling a pound rated upon} ask, is there a man among your Lord- 
the tenant. He pays, in the first instance, | ships who will deny that this would be the 
|s.a pound upon his rate of 20U.; and then, | more than probable consequences if such a 
being entitled to deduct from his landlord | measure were passed with regard to Eng- 
half the poundage of his rent, he deducts |land? Is there a man among your Lord- 
from his landlord not twenty, but thirty six-| ships who is prepared to follow up this 
penees, or 15s, out of the 20s. which he is | measure of legislation for Ireland by assent- 
called upon to pay to the rate; and the re- | ing to a similar measure for England? And 
sult is, that one-fourth only of the rate is} on what grounds would you hesitate? If 
borne by the occupying tenant, and the | the farmers of England were to say, ‘‘ This 
other three-fourths by the landlord. I don’t | is what the farmers of Ireland have obtain- 
think that this is at all an exaggerated | ed—this is a burden which you, the Eng- 
statement; but, suppose that the tenant | lish landlords, say ought to rest upon the 
pays less than this, still the result would | landlords—the imposition of which you say 
be that the tenant pays one-third of the | is wise, politic, just, and safe,” let me ask 
rate, while the landlord pays two-thirds. | you, my Lords, with what face, with what 
My Lords, the relation between landlord | arguments, on what grounds you could re- 
and tenant is better understood here than | sist the demand for vesting the same power, 
in Ireland. The condition of the tenantry | without the safeguards which you now have, 
is infinitely superior here; the farms are|in the farmers of England? Well, then, 
much larger than they are in Ireland; and|if none of your Lordships will deny the 
yet lask those of your Lordships-—and I | dangers of this state of things as applied 
shall be content to rest the whole grounds | to England—if none of your Lordships can 
of my argument on this point—I ask those | suggest an argument by which a similar 
of your Lordships who have been in the! claim could be resisted in England—then 
habit of attending to the working of the | tell me what are the safeguards on which 
Poor Law in England, what would be the} in Ireland you peculiarly rely? Are the 
economical, financial, and moral condition | tenantry there more wealthy? are their 
of this country, if the farmers had the| means of employing labour greater? are 
power of levying rates, two-thirds or three- | their relations with their landlords more close 
fourths of which rates were to be paid by! and confidential? are they more thrifty ? 
their landlords? I ask what you think | are they more likely to be so far-seeing as 
would be the effect on the landed property ;to see the advantage of employing the 
of the parish? That is an important con- | labourer rather than supporting the pauper ? 
‘ideration; but it is not the only and it is| Why, my Lords, it is notorious that all this 
not the most important consideration. I/is not so—that it is the reverse. If there 
ask what you think would be its effect on | is any security from character—if there is 
the employment of labour? I ask what | any security from station—if there is any 
you think would be its effects on the multi- | security from a friendly relation between 
plication or diminution of pauperism in the | landlord and tenant, that security exists in 





parish I ask what you think would be England—that security is lost in Ireland. 
\ 
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I don’t know whether I would venture to | not adapted to Ireland.” Why? | vant 
entrust such a power into the hands of | to know what are the circumstances whic, 
Scotch proprietors and tenants ; I believe | make that wise and safe when applied ty 
that the habits of that country, the intel- Ireland, that would be unsafe and absurd 
ligence of the farmers, the extent of the | when applied to England. Perhaps yoy 
farms, the knowledge of their respective | may tell me that you cannot trust the Iris 
duties and rights, are such that, if such a |landlords in making arrangements yith 
measure would be safe anywhere, it would | their Irish tenantry. This, indeed, jg th 
be safe in Scotland. I should be still more | only objection which bears on the face gf 
sorry to trust to the operation of that mea- | it the shadow of an argument against the 
sure in England ; but I am certain that in| principle for which I contend. Let ne 
Ireland it would be absolute and entire ruin | then, for a moment, examine this am. 
—absolute and entire ruin, not to the land-| ment. You cannot trust the Irish land. 
lords only, nor even to the landlords prima- | lords in making agreements with ther 
rily, but absolute and entire ruin to those | Irish tenants. My Lords, if I proposed by 
hopes which you entertain, and which I |this Amendment to remove an existiny 
yet trust to see realized, of introducing a| burden from the shoulders of one class to 
better state of things, of creating an inde- | place it on those of another, while the other 


pendent body of labourers, of separating | 
the labourers from the farmers, and of em- 
ploying the labourers on the land. My 
Lords, if you hope to effect these objects— 
and without effecting these objects there 
can be no hope for the social regeneration 
of Ireland—if you hope to bring about this 
change, it can only be by making it the 
interest of the occupier to increase the 
amount of labour on the land in his occu- 
pation ; and that cannot be done in any 
other manner, or by any other means, than 
by holding out to the tenant this penalty, 
that if you refuse to employ the labourer it 
will be necessary and incumbent on you to 
support him. But if you hope that the 
tenantry will employ the labourer, and that | 
they will exert themselves for the purpose | 
of increasing employment, because they | 
know that if they do not their landlords 

must support the labourer in idleness, then 
you are proceeding upon a supposition too 
utopian, too monstrous, too absurd, to be 
entertained by such an assembly as I have 
now the honour to address. Well, then, if | 
this principle cannot be safely attempted 
in England, I call upon you to show how 
it can be safely attempted in Ireland. I 
throw upon you the burden of proof—I call 
upon you to show why you propose to in- 
troduce into Ireland a principle with regard 
to relief which you would not introduce 
into England even with the safeguards that | 
now accompany it; that demand I have a| 
right to make, and I hope that your Lord- 

ships, before you agree to reject my Amend: 

ment, will expect to hear a satisfactory an- 

swer to it from Her Majesty’s Government. 

But I may be told, “‘ Oh, the circumstances 

are so different between England and Ire- 

land, that though the law as it stands may 

be perfectly adapted to England, yet it is | 











circumstances remained unaltered, I shoul 
be the foremost to denounce such a me. 
sure as a gross injustice and a flagrant ac 
of iniquity. If the landlords were at pre- 
sent charged with the payment of the poor 
rates, and I were to say; remove the burden 
from them to the occupying tenant, that 
would be the height of injustice to the oc. 
cupying tenant. But, my Lords, I seek 
no such thing. I ask. you to affirm in this 
Bill—and unless you affirm it now you 
never will affirm it—I ask you to afirma 
wise and sound principle—I ask you to lay 
down right principles at the time of im- 
posing the burden—I ask you to lay dow 
a rule which will make the burden bear. 
able. Do I ask you to make the transfer 
now? By no means. I ask you to inter 
fere with no existing agreements—I ask 
you to violate no present leases—I ask 
you to interfere with no existing contract 
or agreement between landlord and tenant 
as it at present stands. But this I ask 
you to say—that whereas the principle is 
sound and just that where the occupier 
alone has the means of giving employment, 
he should be induced to give it by the eon- 
sciousness that if he does not the burdenwil 
fall upon his own shoulders, and not upo 
those of another man. I ask you to say 
that in the case of all future leases the 
principle should be affirmed as it is in Eng- 
land; and that the burden shall fall upon 
the tenant, and not upon the landlord. In 
the case of tenants at will—and there are 
many such cases in Ireland—I do not pro- 
pose at once that the tenant at will, in ae- 
cordance with this principle, should be 
made liable to pay; but I propose in my 
Amendment that on the Ist of January, 
1850, the tenant at will should be liable to 
the same conditions as a tenant on a lease. 
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If the principle, then, be sound, the ques- 
jjon'is, is my mode of applying it a safe one? 
[do not apply it at once, I apply it pros- 
pectively. I save all existing leases, I apply 
itonly to future leases. I save the tenants 
at will for two years and a half; and in the 
mean time I leave it to the landlords and 
tenants to enter into new agreements upon 
the subject under the altered circumstances 
ofthe ease. I know, my Lords, that there 
isa popular argument used. I know that 
there is much popular declamation abroad 
respecting the hard hearts and the griping 
hands of the Irish landlords. I know that 
there is too much of an indiscriminately 
sweeping condemnation abroad at the pre- 
sent moment in this country at the cost of 
the Irish landlord—and I know how ready 
people are to say, “* We can’t stop to pick 
two grains of wheat from the bushel of 
chaff, and we can’t separate the good land- 
lords from those who are regardless of their 
duties and indifferent to everything but 
how they may collect with the utmost ra- 
pacity whatever they may wring from the 
hard earnings of their tenants.” I know 
that these imputations are unjust in gene- 
nl. That they are well founded in many 
instances I admit with pain and regret; 
but they are unjust as applied to the whole. 
Yet you legislate for the whole. And let 
ne remind you, my Lords, if that be the 
character of the Irish landlords—if it be 
the fact that there are instances of such 
rapacity and of such eruelty—such short- 
sighted rapacity and such blind cruelty— 
do you think that you can protect your 
tenantry by your legislation from the rapa- 
city and cruelty of their landlords ? Do you 
think that the same landlords who have 
now the power and the will, according to 
you, to exact the uttermost farthing from 
their tenantry—to screw every shilling and 
every penny which they can drag from 
them by any means in their power—do you 
believe that these landlords will not pro- 
tect themselves against your legislation by 
lemanding from their tenants an increased 
rent to cover the increased rate? But per- 
haps you think—indeed I have heard it 
alleged—that the tenantry cannot pay the 
rates. The fact is, my Lords, that the 
tenantry do now pay the rate. It is from 
the tenantry that the rate is collected—it 
is by the tenantry that the rate is paid, 
and all they do afterwards is to produce 
the receipt for the rate as part payment of 
their rental. Can you believe, if, as you 
‘ay, there be a returning spirit among the 
Irish peasantry to give for land its full 
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price—if there be that spirit among the 
Irish landlords to exact every additional 
shilling that can be got, and to agree to 
every additional farthing that may be of- 
fered—can you entertain the vain delusion 
that by merely causing the landlord to pay 
the rate, you will relieve the tenant? If 
the landlord already exacts for rent as 
much as the tenant can be induced to offer, 
the landlord will be able to collect nothing 
more than the tenant has; and if he now 
collects all that he has, the result will be, 
that he will be able to collect less rent in 
exact proportion to the amount the tenant 
has already paid in the shape of rate; and 
so the proposition will also hold true in the 
converse, that he will be able to collect 
more rent in exact proportion as you re- 
lieve the tenant in the shape of rates. I 
have not heard an argument against this 
proposition, unless it be that it will be im- 
possible to collect the rates, owing to the 
organized resistance of the tenants. But, 
my Lords, that is a confession which no 
Government can make with any regard to 
self-respect. That is a confession which 
is fatal to all law and all order; andI trust 
that in your Lordships’ House, at least, it 
will not be brought forward as an argu- 
ment against this clause. If the principle 
of my proposition be right—if it be sound 
—if the application of it prospectively be 
safe—then I hope that I shall not suffer 
what I must consider the degradation of 
hearing in the House of Lords this argu- 
ment, that in adopting a principle just and 
sound in itself, and necessary for the wel- 
fare of Ireland, you will be met by an or- 
ganized system of passive resistance, which 
you dare not encounter in support of the 
law. I know not that I need trespass fur- 
ther upon your Lordships’ attention in ad- 
vocating the Amendment of which I have 
given notice. I have stated shortly what 
I conceive to be its reeommendations—the 
encouragement of labour. I have stated 
also what will be the fatal consequences of 
its rejection—that it will take away all 
stimulus to improvement—that it will bring 
all labourers down to one dead level of 
pauperism. As you have an amount of 
pauperism already hanging over Ireland, 
that threatens to absorb the whole of its 
available revenue, your only hope of en- 
countering that pauperism is by the estab- 
lishment of a different class of tenantry, 
the breaking up of those small farms which 
prevail in Ireland, and the diminution of 
that tenacity which the tenants of Ireland 
exhibit for the occupation of wretched plots 
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of land, and to establish a body of inde- 
pendent labourers. These are the grounds 
on which you can alone rest for the dimi- 
nution of that flood of pauperism which 
threatens to overwhelm you; and if you 
reject this Amendment, you reject all those 
safeguards with which a measure like the 
present ought to be surrounded; and, in 
all sincerity I say it, you will render the 
future improvement of the social state of 
Ireland a matter of impossibility. Do not 
dream that by your legislation, legislate as 
you will, you can prevent that which I 
know is acting strongly on the public 
mind now, and which is kindling a flame 
in this country against Ireland and every 
thing Irish; do not hope that you can pre- 
vent the influx of a large body of labourers 
from among the poorest classes of Ireland 
into this country. So long as your rate of 
wages here is higher than the rate in Ire- 
land, so long will that influx take place. 
The more you keep down the rate of wages 
in Ireland, the more you will add to this 
evil; the more you encourage pauperism, 
the more you discourage the occupiers 
of land from giving employment to the la- 
bourers for the purpose of keeping them off 
the poor rate; the more you reduce, in 
short, the amount of labour in Ireland, the 
more you will have of that influx of pau- 
perism which is threatening to overwhelm 
this country. Do not let these considera- 
tions be without weight in deciding upon 
this question; do not hope that this legis- 
lation, which will throw on Ireland the 
burden of their own pauperism, regardless 
of the consequences that may happen to 
Ireland, will be without its effects upon 
yourselves. Believe me, that you soon 
will find out that your selfish legislation 
will be visited on your own shoulders—that 
the injury to Ireland will recoil upon your- 
selves and fall with recriminative justice on 
this country, while it will aggravate the 
evils which you unwisely think by your 
legislation to obviate. I entreat you to 
consider this question as judges deciding 
upon a question of right, and prudence, and 
justice; and I ask you to do no more for 
the landlords of Ireland—I ask you to do 
no more for the tenants of Ireland—I ask 
you to do no more for the labourers of Ire- 
land, than to give them the same rights 
which you have given the same classes in 
England, accompanied with those safe- 
guards which you have found to a certain 


extent to be effectual in this country; but | 


without which, I again put it to your Lord- 
ships’ knowledge and to your Lordships’ 
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| experience, without which you cannot safe. 
ily carry into effect this law. The noble 
Lord concluded by proposing his Amenj. 


ment as follows :— 


“ That, save as hereinafter provided, it shall 
not be lawful for any occupier of rateable pro- 
perty holding under any lease or agreement to he 
made or entered into after the passing of this 
Act, nor for any tenant at will, or from year t) 
year, after the Ist day of January, 1849, to deduct 
from the rent to which he may be liable in Fespect 
of such property any amount whatever in Tespect 
of any rate which may be imposed at any Period 
subsequent to the date of such lease or agree. 
ment, or subsequent to such Ist day of January 
as the case may be. ‘hat all the provisions of 
the Act 6th and 7th Victoria, ¢. 92, intituleg 
‘An Act for the further Amendment of an Ac 
for the more effectual Relief of the destitute Poor 
in Ireland,’ for the charge and recovery of rates 
upon property rated to a net annual value not ex. 
ceeding 4/., shall be deemed and taken to apply 
to the like property rated to a net annual value 
not exceeding 5/.; provided nevertheless, and be 
it enacted, that no immediate lessor holding under 
any lease or agreement to be made or entered into 
after the passing of this Act, shall be authorized 
to deduct from any rent by him payable under 
such lease or agreement to his superior landlord, 
any amount whatever in respect of any rate which 
may be imposed at any period subsequent to the 
date of such lease or agreement.” 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, who 
was nearly inaudible during a great partof 
his speech, said, that he had on a former 
evening adverted to this Amendment as 
being by far the most important that would 
come before their Lordships on this Bill 
He would make no reference to that parti- 
cular consideration adverted to in the out 
set of his speech by the noble Lord, and 
arising out of an observation made ona 
previous evening by a noble Ear! on the 
cross benches, because, though he was 
far from thinking that, as matters of con- 
venience, those considerations which arise 
out of the privileges of the two Houses of 
Parliament, ought to be entirely disre- 
garded, he would leave that, as a subject 
for subsequent deliberation, to meet the 
noble Lord fairly, and to discuss bis 
Amendment on its own merits, exclusively 
of all other considerations. Taking the 
most calm and deliberate view of that 
Amendment that it was in his power to 
form, he had no hesitation in adopting the 
noble Lord’s own expression, and as the 
noble Lord had said that the retention of 
this clause would prove in its consequences 
disastrous to Ireland, and disastrous to the 
present measure, so in like manner would 
he confidently assert that the adoption of 
| the noble Lord’s Amendment to the clause 
would prove disastrous to Ireland—disas- 
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fous to the peace of Treland, and disas- 
trous to the success of a measure which he 


vas justified in stating the great majority 
of their Lordships were desirous of seeing 
passed into a law. He would repeat, a great 
majority of their Lordships were desirous 
io pass this measure, because they had now 
one through the most important clauses; 
and yet, with regard to the most important 
of the principles contained in them— 
namely, the extension of relief—they had 
wen that neither the noble Lord on the 
bench below him (Lord Monteagle), nor 
he most reverend Prelate above him (the 
Archbishop of Dublin), who were most op- 
posed to the principle of the Bill, nor any 
other noble Lord. had up to that noment 
thought fit to take the sense of the House 
against that extension of the principle of 
wlief, Even that evening they had heard 
the noble Lord himself say, that he was 
desirous the Bill should pass into a law. 
He thought he had therefore a right to 
take all this as a test that the Bill was 
considered by their Lordships to be neces- 
sary, and that it was a Bill which they 
were desirous to see adopted, though at 
the same time they should all admit that 
it was not without its difficulties, and not 
without the probability of circumstances 
arising which would beget opposition to it. 
He would beg their Lordships to consider 
what was the character of the measure. 
It was a Bill, the operation of which would 
require in Ireland new and extensive ma- 
chinery—it was a Bill which would require 
agreat extension of the powers of boards 
of guardians, and which would also require 
great efforts both on the part of the land- 
lords and of the farmers to keep up and 
simulate the industry of the country, in 
orler to prevent the cost of relief to be 
given under this Bill from running into 
excess, Now he would say that the effi- 
tieney of this Bill to secure these objects 
lepended on its fitness to give to all classes 
—but above all to the two great classes, 
vho were the most important in the coun- 
try, the classes of landlord and tenant—an 
equal interest in the administration of the 
law on the soundest, most careful, and 
most direct principles. But how was this 
great object to be carried into effect? Was 
itby any new principle? No. It was to 
be effected by equalising the burdens on 
the landlord and on the tenant. Was this 
anything new? Did not their Lordships 
alopt it five or six years ago, when the 
lish Poor Law was first carried? And 
lad it worked ill or well since then? Had 
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it not admittedly worked in the best man- 
ner? And yet now, when they were about 
materially to extend the law, and extend 
the burdens imposed under it, they were 
asked by the noble Lord to depart from the 
system which had worked well, and to 
adopt an experiment which, if he knew 
anything of the people, or of the tenantry 
of Ireland, would, he could answer for it, 
ensure its working ill. He would say it 
was most essential for them to carry with 
them the feelings of the country in adopt- 
ing a measure of this kind; and yet at the 
very moment of introducing by Act of Par- 
liament a greatly aggravated and new 
burden upon the country, their Lordships 
were desired to choose that moment in 
order to endeavour to throw the whole of 
that burden on the tenant and to take it 
off the landlord. Was that the enunciation 
—was that the herald of peace which the 
noble Lord had chosen to send forth from 
his ark in order to conciliate the people ? 
Was this the proper occasion to adopt a 
provision, which up to this moment had not 
been executed, and which he would say 
could not be executed? The noble Lord 
had thrown out that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were extremely careful of secur- 
ing popularity in Ireland—that they were 
extremely afraid of all rumours of opposi- 
tion from that country, which might be di- 
rected against any of their measures, and 
more particularly against the Bill now be- 
fore their Lordships. If they were about 
doing anything unjust in order to court 
popularity, he should most readily agree in 
the truth of the noble Lord’s charge. But 
were they doing so in the present instance ? 
Was it courting popularity to impose a 
heavy burden on the country; or was there 
anything unjust in making that burden 
press equally on all classes, in accordance 
with the principle of the law already in 
force there? But he would ask the noble 
Lord to reflect before he repeated that in im- 
posing burdens of that sort they ought to be 
quite regardless of the ‘‘ impressions”’ which 
their acts would produce in the country, or 
that there were any acts of the Legisla- 
ture which ought to be adopted without a 
previous careful weighing of the impression 
which these acts would produce on the 
public mind, more especially when they 
were, as in the present instance, of a severe 
and pressing character. But what, he 
would ask, was likely to be the impression 
created abroad if the Amendment of the 
noble Lord were carried? By carrying 
the clause as it now stood, he did not think 
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the impression likely to prevail was that | economy, we did not foresee any of thy 


either Her Majesty’s Government or their 
Lordships were disposed to act unjustly, or 
partially, or improperly towards the land- 
lords. That was not, he thought, a charge 
which they were deserving of having brought 
against them, and it was not the argument 
which the noble Lord used. But what would 
be the impression abroad if the Amend- 
ment were carried into operation? Take 
the case of a peasant about taking a lease 
of some ground. The noble Lord said that 
the peasant so acting would proceed with 
a knowledge of the burden that was to be 
imposed upon him, and would be on his 
guard against offering too much rent. He 
was, however, a person likely to take 
land on any terms. That was the char- 
acter which the noble Lord assigned to 
him, and yet the noble Lord thought he 
ought to calculate at such a time the 
amount of the burdens that were in future 
times likely to come upon him. Suppose 
the case of a tenant who had taken a lease, 
and who, from a sudden increase in the 
distress of the country—from a sudden 
alteration in the system of agriculture pur- 
sued, or from a sudden deficiency in the 
crops of the country—found that the poor 
rate imposed upon him for in-door relief 
and out-door relief came upon him with 
a doubly aggravated charge — take the 
case of such a man, with the rent and tax 
collectors at the door, and he thought that 
the noble Lord, with all his ingenuity— 
with all his powers of making the clearest 
possible statement—-would not, if brought 
into contact with him, be able to satisfy 
him that he ought to pay the whole of the 
rates, and that the Legislature had acted 
wisely and justly in taking care that the 
entire burden should fall on him, and not 
a penny of it on the landlord. With all 
his respect for the powers of the noble 
Lord, he thought the noble Lord would be 
likely in such a case to find himself de- 
feated in argument; and it was probable 
that among all the peasantry in Ireland he 
would not get a single convert to his doc- 
trine. The tenants would say, ‘‘ We did 
not calculate on these circumstances aris- 
ing.”’ ‘Oh but,” the noble Lord would 
answer, ‘‘you ought to have calculated upon 
them. We, the Legislature, in passing 
this Act, avowed that we did not know 
what the consequences would be; we did 
not venture, with all our knowledge of 
the principles that might act in raising or 
diminishing the amount of poor-rates, with 
all our proficiency in the details of political 





things; but you, sitting in your cabin an 
in the midst of your mountains, you yoy 
bound before you took your lease to tay 
them into your consideration. You hay 
made a mistake, and though that mista 
is fatal to you, you must abide by jt” 
The Irish landlords might in many jy, 
stances concur with the noble Lord in his 
doctrine, and might be disposed to take 
the same view of charity as a very eminent 
and acute philosopher and _ moralist~ 
Sancho Panza—did of honour. His yiey 
was, ‘‘There is nothing so noble or» 
fine as honour—there is nothing 50 &. 
serving of merit; and so whenever | get 
into a fray or a battle, I endeavour toleay 
the whole of it to my master.” But th 
noble Lord seemed to view with perfect in. 
difference the idea of whether a tax, when 
once adopted and sanctioned by Parlia. 
ment, could be collected or not. He woul 
ask the noble Lord, however, whether this 
was the first time such a consideration was 
raised ? Did the noble Lord remember 
anything that passed in the debates con. 
cerning tithes ? Did he not remember that 
the Church of Ireland had been induced to 
abandon a portion of its just rights on nm 
other ground but that the collection of that 
peculiar rate or tax—call it what they 
would—was attended with circumstances 
which rendered it impossible that it could 
be got in? The Church, much to its 
honour, concurred with the Government of 
the day, and consented to forego a portion 
of its rights, in order to ensure what had 
since taken place, the easy and certain 
collection of the remainder. But it was 
not in that case only, but in a great many 
other instances, that the Legislature was 
compelled to take into consideration, when 
imposing any burden on the country, what 
the facility would be of collecting it. It 
was, he would say, therefore, clear that 
the farmer would feel that he had an in- 
terest in not having the whole burden of 
the rate thrown upon him. The noble 
Lord had spoken as if it was only by the 
employment given by the farmer the 
amount of poor-rate was to be kept down. 
He agreed with the noble Lord that the 
farmer would, when the Act passed, have 
a considerable interest in keeping down 
the rates by the employment of the le 
bourers; but the landlord ought also to 
have an interest in effecting the same ob- 
ject. It was not in the smaller class 0 
improvements alone that labour was t0 be 


employed; and their Lordships had already 
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admitted such to be the fact in sanctioning 
advances of the public money to the land- 
lord, in order that he might effect improve- 
ments on his property. If they wished to 
give him an interest in making those im- 
rovements, why should they place the 
rhole burden of the rates upon the tenants ? 
He would say that the Legislature acted 
far more wisely in adopting the course it 
had taken, than in following that suggested 
by the noble Lord. The adoption of the 
principle of placing half the burden on the 
landlord and half on the tenant, was origin- 
ally sanctioned, without any material oppo- 
sition, by their Lordships’ House. But 
then the noble Lord said, ‘‘ Why not take 
the example of the English law?’ He 
would beg leave to ask another question of 
the noble Lord, and that was, ‘‘ Why not 
follow the example of the Scotch law 2”’ 
The Scotch Act, which he had before 
him, equally divided the burden between 
the landlord and the tenant; and what was 
most remarkable was, that that Act had 
received the sanction of the noble Lord 
himself two years ago, when the Bill was 
introduced. Every one of the noble Lord’s 
arguments would have applied against the 
Scotch Bill, but not one of them was then 
thought worthy of being urged against it 
by the noble Lord. Seeing, therefore, 
that this principle was in operation now in 
Scotland, and that it had been working, 
and working well, in Ireland, for the last 
five or six years, he could not concur in 
the demand made upon their Lordships to 
disturb it now, when they were about to 
try what many called a perilous, and what 
he was free to admit was a somewhat 
adventurous experiment with regard to the 
state of Ireland. He begged not to be 
misunderstood on this subject. He thought 
it most material that the tenant should 
bear half the burden. The noble Lord 
said there were many instances in which 
the tenant did not bear half the burden; 
but he would remind their Lordships that 
aremedy was provided by law for any in- 
justice that might be dune to the land- 
lord in consequence of the property being 
valued too low to the poor rates, and that 
remedy was now in course of operation. 
The landlord had power to require a re- 
valuation of the property where he thought 
the former valuation too low, and that re- 
valuation could not but ultimately bring 
the valuation of the country to a proper 
standard, If there was an imperfection in 
alaw of which the principle was good, he 
vould ask their Lordships not to let the 
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imperfection in one of the details weigh 
with them as a reason for departing from 
a good principle, and that for the purpose 
of adopting not only a vicious principle, 
but one which would raise a feeling—and 
that not without reason—in the country 
against the execution of the law altogether, 
On these grounds he would ask their Lord- 
ships to give their dissent to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. 

Lorp WALSINGHAM said, that he 
wished in a very few words to state his 
reasons for voting against the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. He agreed with 
the noble Marquess opposite that it was 
highly necessary that there should be a 
Poor Law, and an efficient Poor Law, in 
Ireland; and he thought that the Govern- 
ment were entitled to credit for the manner 
in which they had discharged the very dif- 
ficult duty of preparing and conducting 
this measure through Parliament. Un- 
questionably the subject was one of great 
difficulty; but if the Amendment of the 
noble Lord were carried, the difficulty of 
putting this measure in force in Ireland 
would be incalculably increased ; ineveased 
to such an extent, he believed, that it would 
be impossible to levy the rates. The noble 
Lord had asked whether any one would 
dare to propose the principle of this mea- 
sure as to the division of the burden for 
the Poor Law of England? Why, he knew 
that there were many persons who were 
exceedingly desirous of introducing into 
the English law the provision that, with 
respect to small tenements, the whole 
burden should be thrown on the landlords. 
He dissented also from the position of the 
noble Lord that if the farmer did not em- 
ploy the labourer he must maintain him in 
idleness ; he thought that the employment 
of the labourer should depend upon the 
real value of his labour to the employer, 
not upon such considerations as those sug- 
gested by the noble Lord, and he hoped 
that they should soon get rid of that prin- 
ciple which was now in operation in the 
English Poor Law. He would not further 
trouble their Lordships, but he had felt 
anxious to state that the noble Lord’s re- 
ference to the English law did not appear 
to him to have the force attributed to it. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said, he felt it 
due to himself, as well as to his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley), to state why it was 
his misfortune to differ with him on the 
present occasion. He thought their Lord- 
ships, as well as the public at large, were 


frequently led astray by the supposed good 
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which was anticipated from assimilating the 
laws of England and Ireland into a suppos- 
ing that a measure which worked well in 
England must necessarily work well in 
Ireland. This might be the case if the 


circumstances of the two countries were | 


the same; but they obviously were not so; 
and he could not give his support to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord without 
feeling that he was throwing difficulties al- 
most insurmountable in the way of the 
possible success of this experiment. Now, 
he begged to say that when once this Bill 
became the law of the land, he should do 
his utmost, as far as he was individually 
concerned, and as far as his influence went 
in his own vicinity, in concurrence and in 
competition with its strongest supporters, 
to give it every fair play: He could not, 
therefore, in common candour, become a 
party to a clause which, in his judgment, 
would be fatal to its working, or which 
at least would diminish its chance of suc- 
cess. He didnot say that he was one who 
entertained very sanguine hopes of its suc- 
cess; but whatever its chances of success 
were, he believed that the adoption of this 
clause would greatly diminish them. In the 
case of England the tenants, if not recon- 
ciled to the burden, had at least been long 


accustomed and familiarized with it, and 
had taken it into account in all their trans- | 


actions. 
member, that in Ireland the introduction of 
a Poor Law was a novelty altogether. When 
the Legislature proceeded to pass a Poor 


Law in Ireland, they found all property | 
alike exempt from the burden, and it be- | 


came necessary to decide on what descrip- 


tion of property it should be imposed. | 
They accordingly made a selection; and he | 
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But he begged the House to re- | 
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now about to be imposed, was as compared 
with that hitherto collected, as the Weight 
of a mountain to that of a molebil 
Yet, concurrently with this increase jp the 
amount of the burden, his noble Fried 
(Lord Stanley) proposed to cast it on the 
class least able to bear it. If the burde, 
were diminishing, if the rate were falling 
from 10s. in the pound to I1s., then the 
lesser rate might be cast on the occupier: 
but, when the amount of the rate was 
rising from 1s. to 10s., it was entirely im. 
practicable to take the step which was 
recommended to them. At best, he was 
not very sanguine as to the successfil 
working of this measure in some parts 
of Ireland. In certain districts, where 
the population was not in excess, it might 
possibly succeed; but in the province of 
Connaught, in the county of Mayo, for in. 
stance, in Sligo, and in other parts, it 
was impossible to think there was a 
chance of the measure being carried into 
effect, should the Amendment be adopted; 
and he was not willing to make himself re. 
sponsible for this consequence. Besides, 
they should look to the peculiar position in 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers then stood, 
If the Bill with those clauses were sent, 
contrary to their wishes, to the country, 
and that it should not be found to work 
as had been expected, the Ministers might 
turn round upon their Lordships and say, 
that those who differed from them, like him- 
self, had persisted in carrying an Amend. 
ment which had destroyed the very essence 
of the Bill, and but for the interpolation of 
which the measure might have succeeded. 
But his opposition to the clause did not 
extend to the general principles laid down 
by his noble Friend opposite. From those 


thought on the whole it was the wisest and | general principles laid down as matters of 
best. They endeavoured to reconcile both | economical science by his noble Friend, he 
landlord and tenant to the burden by ex- | would not differ; and if they had in Treland 
tending it over both, subject to defined | a better state of society—if they had a bet- 
objections. If he remembered rightly, there | ter social system, and a long habitude in 
was in the original Bill no exemption of | favour of the payment of a tax like this— 
the smaller tenants; but when they came | then the proposition might perhaps besafe- 
to apply the measure in Ireland, they |ly adopted; but in the present state 0 
found themselves compelled to retreat from | Ireland it was impracticable—the introduc: 
the principle of an equal division in all | tion of the clause would make the eollee- 
cases. In Ireland it would be most unwise | tion of the rates impossible. He believed 
to call on the smaller occupiers to contri- | that the determination of the proprietors 
bute for such purposes; and even if it were | to bear their share in the burden of the 
prudent, under more favourable circum- | rates, had produced a good effect in the 
stances, to place the burden directly on the | trying cireumstances in which they had been 
tenant, it became most inexpedient to do so | placed; and he had never yet heard any 
at a time when their Lordships and every- | individual proprietor complain of that por 
body connected with Ireland knew that the | tion of the Bill which subjected him, as4 
amount of the distress, and also of the tax | landlord, to bear his own share of the rate 
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If any step could be taken that would give 
colour to falsehood and could lend 
calumny a strength it ought not to possess, 
it would be the refusal of the landed 
roprietors of Ireland, at the present 
moment and under existing circumstan- 
ces, to bear their share of the burden. 
For these reasons, he undoubtingly and 
unhesitatingly—though from personal feel- 
ings reluctantly—gave his opposition to the 
clause, 

The Eart of HARDWICKE did not 
think that the manner in which the whole 
subject of the Bill had been introduced to 
their Lordships had been such as to attach 
them much to its prospective influence upon 
the country, nor was it calculated to induce 
noble Lords upon his side of the House to 
alopt it without looking maturely into the 
principles upon which it had been framed, 
or to prevent them from following a per- 
feetly independent course with regard to 
itsdetails, It was not surprising that they 
should look upon it as introducing a prin- 
ciple entirely new in the country, that of 
out-door relief to the able-bodied; and he 
suggested that they should imagine a con- 
dition of affairs in England similar to that 
existing in Ireland, in order that they 
might be enabled to form some judgment 
as to the propriety of adopting the several 
branches of the measure. The noble Lord 
opposite (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had 
stated that he was anxious to give the land- 
lords an interest in the well-working of the 
measure, by placing a certain number of 
et-oficio guardians upon every board, and 
bymaking them liable to pay their propor- 
tion of the rates. But he (the Earl of 
Hardwicke) should tell the noble Marquess 
that the landlords had other, higher, and 
more important duties to perform, than 
loking after the allocation and economis- 
ing of the rates. If an interest as a rate- 
payer were given to the ex-officio guardian 
to economise the rates as much as possible, 
was he or was he not likely to be careful 
of their expenditure? What was the posi- 
tion of the landlord in England with regard 
tothe poor? The boards of guardians were 
formed of ratepayers elected from amongst 
the body of ratepayers at large, and of ez- 
oficio guardians. The task of looking into 
the economy of the rate fell upon the rate- 
paying portion of the board; but the land- 
lord sat at those boards as the poor man’s 
friend, and instead of screening himself 
from liability to further rating, as he ne- 
tessarily would do if the body to which he 
belonged were obliged to pay those rates, 
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his duty was to stand between the rate. 
| payer and the poor man, and to see that 
| the poor received the care which was their 
due, and had the proper benefit from the 
rate. He was the friend of the poor, and 
it was desirable that such should be his 
position before the poor of the country, and 
were he the ratepayer himself he would 
probably be more rigid as to the expendi- 
ture. The effect of the clause too, was pros- 
pective, and not immediate, and the pros- 
pects of the ensuing three years were such 
as to make it most probable that the rates 
would be so heavy that the arrangements 
to be entered into between the landlords 
and the tenants, when the clause should 
come into operation, would be extremely 
favourable to the tenants themselves, inas- 
much as they would necessarily seek for 
such reduction in the amount of rent as 
should compensate for the additional pres- 
sure of the poor’s rates to which they would 
then be liable. And the rent being fixed 
and settled, the tenant would be left, when 
a reduction in the amount of the rates 
should have taken place, with a certainty 
of holding his land at a rent infinitely below 
what it would have been subject to had the 
landlord continued liable to pay a propor- 
tion. It appeared to him (the Earl of 
Hardwicke), therefore, that he at least had 
no other course left but to consent to the 
Amendment of his noble Friend. He knew 
nothing personally of Ireland whatsoever; 
but he knew that the state of things which 
had existed, and did still exist, could not 
be suffered to continue. <A regulation 
should be made for the support of the poor, 
and in doing so some great principle should 
be laid down, by which the humbler classes 
should be relieved from their present state 
of misery; their lands should be better cul- 
tivated, employment should be obtained for 
them, and that could not be done unless 
the ratepayers themselves became the 
direct employers of labour. To the other 
powerful arguments which had been ad- 
duced by his noble Friend, he could add 
nothing; and he should therefore conclude 
by repeating his intention of voting for the 


clause. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, 
that the noble Earl who had just addressed 
their Lordships had employed an argument 
to induce the House to accede to the 
Amendment, in the justice of which he 
(the Earl of St. Germans) could not alto- 


gether acquiesce. The noble Earl said, 
that if the landlords should be exempted 








from the payment of rates, or rather 
U 
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they should not be called upon to pay them 
in the first instance, they, being many of 
them ex-officio guardians, would behave 
liberally towards the poor. What was that 
but saying that they would act as benefac- 
tors of the poor at the expense of the oc- 
cupiers of the land? Those noble Lords 
who opposed the clause then under consid- 
eration appeared to assume that the cir- 
cumstances of the two countries, Ireland 
and England, were alike. But the fact 
was, that they were very dissimilar. In 
England a farmer calculated the amount of 
the local burdens which he would have to 
pay in addition to the rent; and if he found 
the aggregate sum too large to allow of 
his getting an adequate return for his capi- 
tal, he carried his capital elsewhere. In 
Ireland the case was widely ditferent. The 
holding of land was in that country a mat- 
ter of necessity. If a farmer in Ireland 
calculated at all—and very few in that 
country ever did caleulate—all he would 
look for in return for his capital, or rather 
his labour, would be a sufficiency to enable 
him to maintain his family on the most in- 
ferior description of food. Throw upon 


such a man an additional burden, and you 
then drive him to maintain himself and his 
family on a smaller quantity of that infe- 


rior description of food. That would be 
the result of the adoption of the Amend- 
ment proposed by his noble Friend. His 
noble Friend had twitted him for having. 
as he termed it, been the bearer of a mes- 
sage from the House of Commons. He 
took all that had fallen from his noble 
Friend in good part; but, at the same 
time, he must be allowed to disclaim hay- 
ing been the bearer of ‘‘a message from 
the Commons.’’ He had supposed—and it 
did not appear to him that the supposition 
was an unreasonable one—that the opinion 
of a noble Lord who had recently been 
officially connected with Ireland, and who 
did not habitually act with the party by 
which the measure was supported, might 
have some weight with many of their 
Lordships, who were unacquainted with 
the state of Ireland: under these circum- 
stances, he thought himself justified in 
stating to their Lordships, that he had as- 
certained from conversation with his noble 
Friend, who had permitted him to mention 
the circumstance, that in consequence of 
information which he had received from 
Ireland since the present clause was under 
discussion, he had seen reason to change 
the opinion which he then entertained re- 
specting it. He would now advert to the 
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impression which the adoption of th, 
Amendment was calculated to make Upon 
the minds of the people of Ireland, His 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley), far from 
evading that consideration, had, with thy 
courage and disregard for difficulties Which 
so pre-eminently distinguished him, calle 
upon the House to despise and disregard 
all that they had heard of the impediments 
which lay in the way of such a proposal as 
that before them. He had said that theis 
Lordships should not be intimidated fron 
carrying it out, merely because they were 
told that it would be almost impossible, 
He seemed to think it more creditable that 
their Lordships should pass it for the very 
reason of the difficulties and impediments 
which surrounded it. It would not, hoy. 
ever, be unbecoming in their Lordships to 
reflect calmly upon the effect which might 
be produced upon the people of Ireland by 
altering the clause in the manner proposed 
by his noble Friend. If, after having 
largely increased the number of ex-oficia 
guardians, the Legislature were to deprive 
the occupying tenants of the right of de. 
ducting any portion of the rate from the 
amount of their rent, the guardians would 
be placed in a very invidious position. It 
might be that, in England, charges of this 
nature, though they ultimately came out 
of the land, would in the first instance be 
borne by the tenant ; but, if a similar 
course were now to be pursued in Ireland, 
the occupier would see in it only this—that 
a burden had been removed from the land- 
lord and placed upon him; and the result 
would be, that the hostile feeling which al 
ready prevailed in many parts of Ireland 
against the ex-officio guardians, would be 
seriously aggravated. His noble Friend 
dwelt at some length upon the difference 
between the gross and net annual value for 
the various poor-law unions paid by the 
landlords; and it appeared to him (the Earl 
of St. Germans) that he greatly exagge- 
rated their proportions; for, if noble Lords 
would take the trouble to look at a Parlis- 
mentary return which was laid upon the 
Table of both Houses in 1843, and heat- 
ed ‘‘ Parliamentary Electors,’”’ they would 
find a return from every union by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, showing the differ 
ence between the gross and the net annisl 
value of the property rated, from which it 
appeared that the average did not exceed 
18 per cent. It was not his wish that the 
difference, whatever might be its amoutl, 
should continue; but he begged to remln 
their Lordships, that if parties represented 
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to the Poor Law Commissioners that their 
roperty was unfairly valued, a new valua- 
tion would take place. It should also be 
hone in mind that a new general valua- 
tion, upon a just principle, was now in 
progress in Ireland, and would be com- 
pleted in a few years. The Amendment 
roposed by his noble Friend was open to 
this further objection—that it would place 
the grasping, avaricious landlord on the 
same footing with the liberal landlord. In 
anticipation of the present discussion, he 
had endeavoured to make himself acquaint- 
edwith the arguments which he supposed 
had been urged against the principle of 
the clause now objected to when the Irish 
Poor Relief Bill was brought up to their 
lordships’ House in 1841. For that pur- 
se he had looked at the record usually 
referred to in such cases; but what was 
his surprise at not being able to find a syl- 
lable upon the subject. The measure, 
asa whole, was vehemently opposed. The 
strongest denunciations were uttered against 
i, The very words which, on the present 
oeeasion, had rung in their Lordships’ ears 
—eonfiscation,’’ ‘‘ revolution,’’ ‘‘ rebel- 


lion” —these were all lavishly employed on 
that occasion; but not one syllable was 
sid against the mode of levying the rate 


which was now deemed so objectionable. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) had 
indeed spoken upon the subject of the 
limitation to 51. valuation; but the asser- 
tion of the noble Earl was not that it was 
too low; on the contrary, he then com- 
pained that it was too high, and that the 
rating ought to commence at a much high- 
er amount of valuation; and the noble Earl 
had also urged that the rate ought to be 
paid by the landlord, and not by the ten- 
at. Failing, therefore, to find anything 
upon the subject of the present assertions 
and arguments in the Upper House, he 


had referred to the debates in the other | 


House of Parliament, and there he had 
been more successful. He found that Mr. 
0’Connell had moved to omit the clause, 
ind to substitute for it a rate upon the 
landlords, and not upon the occupier. That 
hon, Gentleman argued at some length 
tpon the injustice of the proposition, and 
is Views were supported, not by the popu- 
lr party, but by an hon. Friend of his 
(the Earl of St. Germans), whose opinions 
"ere much respected and looked up to— 
t. Lucas, the Member for Monaghan— 
vho said that he 
~“quite agreed with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ket for Dublin, that in a variety of cases the 
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working of this clause would be found to be sur- 
rounded with difficulties. The first was, that the 
oceupier, who was generally a person very little 
above a state of destitution himself,was to be call- 
ed upon to advance the amount of this rate for his 
landlord. English gentlemen ought not to sup- 
pose that they had to do with rich substantial 
farmers, to whom a trifling outlay was a matter 
of no consequence. But, even where one-half of 
the rate was to be paid by the occupier, he would 
be subject to great hardships, inasmuch as if the 
county cess collector was also to collect the poor 
rate, the occupier had to pay the rate long before 
the period he was usually called on to pay his 
rent. The hon. Member concluded by stating his 
intention of moving a proviso to remove the pay- 
ment from the occupier.” 


Colonel Conolly, an Irish landlord, whose 
opinions were entitled to great respect, and 
could not be charged with being actuated 
by a desire to sacrifice the interests of his 
brother landlords, said that 


—“ he agreed with what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Dublin, and considered that the de- 
mand ought to be made on the person who was 
finally liable to the rate. The House by this 
clause was reversing the principle adopted with 
respect to tithes, and which was found to work so 
beneficially for the peace of the country. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member for Mo- 
naghan, that it would be peculiarly hard to call 
upon the occupier to advance the amount of this 
rate, when he was excused by the operations of 
this Bill from contributing anything himself, 
He thought entering into collision with the pau- 
perism of the country was one of the causes of 
all the scenes that had unfortunately taken place 
in Ireland; and he implored the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Ireland to weigh well the recom- 
mendations thrown out by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin and his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Monaghan, and not throw the burden of 
this rate upon those who had not the means at 
command to meet it.” 


The same view of the subject was taken by 
Mr. Redington, Mr. Jephson, and Mr. 
Shaw. Thus, then, it appeared that in 
one House the question which now occu- 
pied their Lordships’ consideration was 
never alluded to, whilst in the other a pro- 
position was made to make the clause ap- 
ply with greater stringency to the land- 
lord. He might be permitted to refer to 
the report of the Committee on townland 
valuation in Ireland, which sat in 1844, 
and to the evidence given before it by Mr. 
Gulson, Mr. Muggeridge, and Mr. Senior, 
the assistant poor law commissioners. 
That Committee, in its report, begged 
the House to consider whether the princi- 
ple of apportioning the burthen of the 
rate between landlord and occupant, adopt- 
ed in the Poor Relief Act, shonld not be 
extended to county cess and other local 
taxes? That was an additional authority 
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for retaining the clause as it stood. Ie 
entertained a very strong opinion as to the 
impolicy of the Amendment, as he believed 
that it would deprive the Bill of that 
prospect of success which would other- 
wise attend it when it became the law 
of the land in Ircland. The Bill before 
their Lordships proposed to make a great 
and important change in the social condi- 
tion of Ireland; and he trusted that they 
would have sufficient wisdom to pass it un- 
clogged by an addition which would de- 
prive it of any reasonable hope of suc- 
cess. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that although the noble Earl had quoted 
the opinions of Colonel Conolly and other 
Members of the House of Commons on 
this question, he would not take further 
notice of the arguments used in another 
place than to state that they had not in- 
fluenced him. He should now explain as 
briefly as possible the reasons which in- 
duced him to support the Amendment of 
his noble Friend. He was an English 


landowner, and had neither an acre of land 
in Ireland nor any experience of that coun- 
try, but he felt that the Amendment pro- 
posed by his noble Friend involved a direct 
principle, and was not a point of detail. 


He, along with the great body of the peo- 
ple of England, was favourable to, and 
indeed anxious for, the establishment of a 
Poor Law in Ireland. He was willing to 
give credit to Her Majesty’s Government 
for the sincerity of their intentions to pro- 
mote the well-being of Ireland; but he 
claimed equal credit for himself and those 
around him. When the present English 
Poor Law was brought in, it was sup- 
ported by the most eminent Members of 
the then Government; and the principle 
involved in that measure was, that the oc- 
eupier should pay the rates. The principle 
which he conceived common sense called 
for was, that the rates ‘should be taken 
from the produce of the land; and how 
could that be better done than by going to 
the fountain-head, namely, the producer ? 
He believed the farmers of England would 
be sorry to see the system changed in 
England: why then adopt a different 
course with regard to Ireland? No rea- 
sonable excuse had been used in that 
House for this difference, besides the as- 
sertion that there would be found great 
difficulty in making the occupiers in Ire- 
land pay rates. Was it meant to be as- 
serted that the occupiers could not afford 
to pay them, or that they would not do so? 
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He was not to be told that they could po 
pay the rates, for they would be smaller jy 
amount than the rents they now paid, [f 
he was told that they would not pay them, 
he could only observe that such a state of 
things involved consequences of the most 
serious nature. No enemy of Ireland had 
ever paid a worse compliment to the pep. 
ple of that country than to say of them 
that they would resist the payment of rates 
for the maintenance of their destitute fd. 
low-countrymen; and he might observe, 
that it by no means followed that becanse 
the Catholics of Ireland refused to pay for 
the support of the Protestant clergymen in 
that country, their Lordships should refuse 
to pass a measure which would have the 
effect of administering relief to their star. 
ving fellow-men. He had often express. 
ed his regret at the distinctions and dif. 
ferences which existed between the laws of 
England and Ireland. If they continued 
to legislate for the people of the latter 
country as they had done, they could not 
expect improvement. If, however, they 
legislated for them as they ought to do, 
there would be some chance of the regene- 
ration of that people. If they did not take 
away the temptation to possess extremely 
small holdings of land, how could they im- 
prove the system of agriculture ? As long 
as they neglected to assimilate as nearly 
as possible the laws of the two countries, 
they would, year after year, be falling into 
the greatest mischiefs. Would they insult 
the people of Ireland by telling them that 
the laws under which the people of this 
country lived with so much comfort were 
unfit for them, or rather that they were 
unfit for such laws? As longas they refused 
to assimilate the laws of the two countries, 
England and Ireland might be kingdoms 
ruled over by the same Sovereign, and 
though they might he born on the same 
day—though they might continue to be 
twins, yet they never could be sisters. 
The Eart of WICKLOW said, that on 
a former occasion he had urged their Lorl- 
ships to give to the tenants an equivalent 
to the poor-law rate, by throwing upon the 
landlords the whole burden of the tithes: 
but it was a very different thing to adopt 
that principle at the time of the first intro- 
duction of a Poor Law into Ireland, and to 
follow it now. In his opinion it would be 
most inexpedient to do so at the present 
moment; and if their Lordships did adopt 
the Amendment proposed by the noble 
Lord, prejudices would be raised in Treland 
against that class, against whom, as thei 
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Lordships were aware, very strong pre- | irritable resistance as might impede the 
‘dices already existed in this country, | working of a Bill that might otherwise work 
and the working of the measure would well. If Ireland were in a sound state, 
he materially affected. It would create and the tenantry possessed more know- 
confusion and embarrassment; and, having ledge and more capital, and took a better 
that opinion, he called upon their Lord- | view of their own interest, he had no doubt 
ships to reject the Amendment. | that the Amendment would be extremely 
The ArcusisHop of DUBLIN said, he beneficial ; but the tenantry and farmers of 
yould not detain their Lordships with any | Ireland were different from those of this 
discussion of this question, which had been | country. In England they were intelligent, 
w well discussed already by abler debaters and frequently took better views of a ques- 
than himself; but as he did not intend to | tion than others of a higher class. He 
support the Amendment, he thought it) would just mention an occasion in which he 
right to state that it was not because he at | had found that to be the case. In that 
all dissented from the principles the noble | union in England in which he had taken 
Lord had laid down, for he believed them | a large part in the management of the af- 
to be sound and right, but because he fairs of the poor, he found generally that 
doubted the propriety of the application of | the farmers took better and sounder views, 
those principles at the present time to Ire- | and were more vigilant observers, and bet- 
land, It was with great reluctance he ter judges of the real state of the poor, 
should oppose the Amendment; but he than the gentry and clergy. On one oe- 
really feared that the prejudices—in many | casion he had brought forward a measure 
points unreasonable prejudices—which by | for the better management of the affairs of 
the numerous communications he daily re-| the union. He set forth his views before 
ceived from Ireland he was informed exist- | the guardians, who were mostly farmers, 
edagainst it were such, that the adoption | and they were almost unanimous in favour 
of that one alteration would defeat alto-| of it; but the governors, who consisted 
gether the working of the Bill. He was chiefly of the gentry and clergy, opposed 
exceedingly unwilling to legislate for | it. It was, however, carried by a majority 
groundless prejudices; but he solemnly as-' of one, and the result was a saving of 
sured their Lordships, that he was really | 1,600/. a year to the parish. He had no 
desirous that this Bill might have a fair | doubt that, if they had a tenantry in Ire- 
trial—that no unnecessary impediment land such as they had in England, it would 
should be thrown in its way, even for the | be in all respects safest, and wisest, and 
assertion of what he called a sound prin- | most beneficial to themselves, if they were 
tiple; and he was especially anxious that the immediate payers of the rates; but 
ifthere were any defect in the measure as | such was the state of things there, that he 
itnow stood, the cause of it might be seen | would not venture to add one more peril to 
and rectified before long — in other words, what he could not but regard as the very 
that the failure of the Bill in some points | perilous experiment of this Bill. 
night not be attributed to this clause, and; Lorp REDESDALE said, he could not 
their views consequently misdirected as to! understand the ground upon which this 
the proper remedy for those defects. With | Amendment was opposed. They were told 
the principle of the Amendment he agreed, | that it was right in theory, and the argu- 
because he thought it sound and fair; for| ment used against its adoption was the 
ultimately, in the long run, the rate must difficulty of its administration; and that 
be paid by the landlord, inasmuch as he | difficulty was, that the people would not 
tok the surplus after the payment of all| quite understand it. His belief was, that 
expenses; part of which consisted of the | the intelligent men of Ireland understood 
labour bestowed upon the land, and part of | it very well, and that the large body of 
the rates. But supposing that all other | farmers would readily turn round and say, 
lificulties which had been adverted to as | * We shall be very happy to take leases at 
to the existing state of leases could be got | reduced rents, with the chance of keeping 
over, he did not think that the Irish ten-| down the poor rates by finding profitable 
antry were in such a state of purse or mind | employment for the poor.’? The noble 
that they could be persuaded that they | Marquess said, that they would never be 
vere not called upon to pay more; or to pay | able to make the tenants understand that 
an additional rate over and above what they | making them pay the rates was not im- 
pid now, If that feeling were so strong, | posing the burden on them; but if they 
be it ever so unreasonable, they must take could not make that calculation, then with 
‘are not to urge them into such a state of! so helpless a tenantry it was impossible 
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they could expect that anything could be 
well managed. By the present law, charity 
was afforded to the sick and infirm, and to 
those who could not work; but it was now 
proposed to levy rates for the maintenance 
of those who could work. If the tenants 
had directly to pay the rates, they would 
caleulate whether it was not better for 
them to employ the poor, instead of having 
them chargeable on the poor rates. It 
was said, that this measure had been pro- 
pounded in consequence of the immense 
influx of Irish paupers into England, and 
with a view to prevent it; but it was upon 
that very principle that he supported the 
Amendment, for he felt persuaded that if 
they wished to keep Irish labour in Ire- 
land, they must make it the interest of the 
Irish occupier to do so; and the only way 
to do that was, by making it his interest to 
maintain the poor upon the land rather 
than by the rates. Looking at this mea- 
sure as a great experiment, which they 
were going to try for the first time, it was 
of great importance that they should pro- 
ceed upon a sound principle; and if they 
did that, whatever difficulty there might be 
in the application, it would be found ulti- 
mately to be of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. 

The Eart of ROSEBERY said, that 
although he felt very anxious as to the fate 
of the Amendment proposed, to which he 
was extremely hostile, he had not intended 
to trouble the House with any remarks, till 
he heard what fell from the noble Lord 
who spoke last. He had stated so errone- 
ously both what was the law, and what the 
practice in Scotland in rating for the relief 
of the poor in that country, and had drawn 
inferences, and recommended measures, in 
this respect, so much the reverse of real 
facts, that an erroneous impression would 
prevail in the House, if the matter was not 
correctly explained. The old general law 
of Scotland in assessing for the poor, di- 
rected that half the amount should be 
levied on the owner, and half on the tenant. 
The Poor Law Amendment Act passed 
two years ago, authorized three modes of 
assessment or rating in Scotland; the 
first, by an equal division of the rate be- 
tween landlord and tenant; another, by 
half being imposed on the owner, and the 
other half on all the inhabitants of a 
parish in proportion to the amount of the 
personal property of each; and a third, 
differing from either of the others, but still 
leaving an equal amount to be paid by the 
proprietor, by establishing an equal per 
centage on him, and all the other inhabit- 
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ants. But there was, also, this Provision 
in the Act, that wherever either by local 
Act or by usage any other system of ratin 
was followed, it might be continued with 
the sanction of the new Board of Super. 
vision. Now, in several parishes prac. 
tice had prevailed of charging the whole 
rate on the landlord; and in many in. 
stances with which he was personally ge. 
quainted, that was still allowed, though he 
felt confident not a single one could be ad. 
duced where the whole charge was cast on 
the tenant. These facts, which he was 
sure could not be contradicted by any one 
acquainted accurately with the Scottish 
Poor Law, found a complete answer both to 
the conclusions and the recommendations 
of the noble Lord (Lord Redesdale), They 
also bore strongly against many of the ar. 
guments of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley} 
who proposed the Amendment, who being 
a Cabinet Minister when the Scottish Poor 
Law Amendment Bill was submitted to 
Parliament, was responsible for enact. 
ments, contrary to the principle he was 
now advocating, and which he held to be 
essential to the proper or even safe ad- 
ministration of such a!aw. With regard 
to the clause moved, he would only say 
that, in his judgment, it would convert a 
measure not only beneficent, but wise in 
the circumstances of Ireland, though he 
would admit hazardous, into one mischier- 
ous, and leading to evils greater than the 
good sought to be accomplished by it. The 
throwing of the rate wholly on such a ten- 
antry as the Irish, with their poverty and 
their habits, would inevitably first induce 
them to evade and ultimately to remit the 
payment of it; producing, and in a manner 
inviting, a recurrence of all the horrors of 
the former tithe system. Although think- 
ing the Bill by its indirect action, which 
would convert paupers into labourers, aswell 
as by its primary object in relieving the 
destitute, would prove a great ultimate good 


‘to Ireland, he had rather that it did not 


become law, than have the benefit crushed 
and overbalanced by the effects of this 
Amendment. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY said, that 
if the Bill remained as it now was, the 
noble Lord’s Amendment might not be al 
together objectionable; but he hoped that 
other provisions would be made, and that 
the Amendment of which he had himself 
given notice, would be adopted, so a8 
render the noble Lord’s unnecessary; and 
as he did not wish now to prejudge his own 
Amendment, he would feel it his duty t0 
leave the House unaided by any vote of his 
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upon the present question. There were 


some circumstances which, in his opinion, 
yould militate against the adoption of the 
roposed clause; for if the Bill, or any ma- 
terial part of it, was to be temporary, it 
would be objectionable to introduce a new 
principle of rating. There was another ob- 
jection to altering the mode of rating, be- 
cause the boards of guardians, which were 
now based on the representation of the rate- 
payers, would, under this Bill, be altered 
to a board of nomination, and not of re- 
resentation. He was grateful to the no- 
ile Lords who were landlords in England 
for advocating an union system of rating, 
and showing that they would not put upon 
others what they were not ready to bear 
themselves. The occupiers of land, how- 
ever, were too small and too unenlightened 
to see the real consequences of the noble 
Lord’s legislation; they would think that 
alvantage had been taken of them; and he 
urged their Lordships not to aggravate 
any circumstances which tended to com- 
promise the peace of the country. It was 


with great reluctance that he withheld his | 


support from the noble Lord; but he would 
not anticipate the decision to which their 
Lordships might come on his own Amend- 
ment. 


been much irrelevant matter introduced 
into this discussion, and much in which I 
do not coneur, yet it would be affectation 
inme to deny that there has been much at 
which, as a public man, | must feel grati- 
fed—much at which I must feel satisfied 


asan individual; for although several noble | 


Lords have intimated a determination of 


recording their votes against the Amend- | 


ment which I have taken the liberty of 
suggesting, yet not one of your Lordships 
has in the course of this discussion spoken 
8 single sentence questioning the sound- 
ness of the principles on which these 
clauses are framed—not one who has taken 
wp the challenge which I respectfully threw 
‘t—not one has, in short, attempted to 
answer the arguments which I adduced in 
support of my Amendment. The most 
rev, Prelate whom I see opposite (the 
Archbishop of Dublin) has borne the 
strongest testimony to the soundness of 
my principles and the accuracy of my 
‘ews; and after that admission, I confess 
the declaration of the most rev. Prelate 
‘aie upon me by surprise, that in conse- 
(ueuce of the impression which would be 
produced in Ireland if this Amendment 
Vere sanctioned, he must come to the con- 
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clusion to refuse his assent to a principle 
in which he entirely concurred. And my 
surprise is the greater, when I recollect the 
very strong speech made by the most rev. 
Prelate in the course of last year, in which 
he strongly exhorted your Lordships against 
being actuated or influenced by public 
clamour or popular excitement, but de- 
clared his determination to be solely 
guided by the dictates of experience; and 
when moreover I remember that even 
in the course of the present Session the 
most rev. Prelate has placed his veto upon 
the principle of out-door relief being ap- 
lied to Ireland in any shape whatever. 
The noble Marquess who followed me (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) did not controvert 
the soundness of my views; and my noble 
Friend behind me (the Earl of Clancarty) 
admitted that my arguments in favour of 
the Bill were convincing, but declined 
voting for the Amendment, on grounds 
which seem to me to be of rather a 
remarkable character, for the noble Earl 
says that, supposing the Bill to remain 
as it and without further alt ra- 
tion, he conceives my Amendment would 
be not only wise and desirable, but ac- 
tually essential — indispensable to the 


is, 


| working of the Bill; but yet he declines to 


Loro STANLEY: Although there has | 


support it, upon what seems to me to be a 
very vague and unfounded expectation, 
namely, that Parliament will hereafter as- 
sent to a modification of the principle of 
the measure. My Lords, although, from 
the kindness with which you heard my 
statement at the commencement of this 
discussion, I am now unwilling to intrude 
long upon you, yet there are one or two 
points to which I wish briefly to allude. It 
has been objected by some noble Lords 
that the principle of the Irish Poor Law 
remains, in respect of rating, as it has done 
for the last five or six years, and therefore 
I am not justified in dissenting now from 
that in which I have heretofore concurred. 
Now, my Lords, I need hardly remind 
your Lordships, that this is, in point of fact, 
overlooking the very basis on which my 
argument rests. The Irish Poor Law, 
noble Lords say, has worked well hitherto. 
Granted, my Lords; but what has been 
the Irish Poor Law hitherto? Yes, I re- 
peat, what has been the Irish Poor Law 
hitherto, and what do you now propose to 
make it? There is just this difference. 
Hitherto the administration of relief has 
been strictly within the workhouse, and has 
been mainly limited to the destitute poor; 
now it is proposed to extend it to the able- 
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bodied. That makes all the difference, my 
Lords. Do you think, my Lords, that had the 
operation of the present Bill been confined 
to the aged, the infirm, and the diseased, 
I would have brought forward these clauses? 
No, my Lords, I would have rested satis- 
fied had the relief been confined to the ex- 
isting distribution, although unjust; but my 
whole argument is, that under the distri- 
bution of the rate as proposed by this Bill, 
the occupier in Ireland, as the occupier in 
England, has not an interest in keeping 
down the rates by the employment of the 
labouring population; and it is by the em- 
ployment of the labouring population alone 
that the rates can be kept down. But I 
will not dwell further on what must be so 
obvious. You are now, my Lords, called 
upon, for the first time, to grant relief to 
the able-bodied—out-door relief—in Ireland 
in a most extensive form; and therefore it 
is that I ask you to apply that which will 
be essential in the new state of the law, 
but which was not so requisite in the old. 
But not a word has been said, not an an- 
swer has been given to the question, How 
can you apply that principle to Ireland, 
which you could not with safety apply to 
England? How can that be safe in Ire- 


land, which you will not venture to affirm 


will be safe in England? Now, these are 
the true points on which I rested the whole 
ease. These are the true points upon 
which I have demanded an answer, But 
from the first to the last of this debate, I 
will not say that my arguments on these 
heads have been unanswered; but they 
have been altogether untouched, and an 
answer has not been attempted. But I am 
told that in the course of proceeding which 
I now oppose, I have acquiesced in the 
enactment of the Irish Poor Law. On the 
first introduction of that law, I thought it 
equitable to divide the rate between the 
proprietors and the tenants; and if now, as 
on the proposal of the Irish Poor Law, you 
were introducing a new law, imposing a 
burden irrespective of all existing contracts, 


I should think it fair to throw the burden on | 
all classes. It has been said that the prin- | 


ciple was applicable to the present state of 
Ireland. 1 deny that proposition. 
said, I repeat it, and I feel most deeply, that 
now you are about to apply, as a piece of 
permanent legislation, a dangerous and 
mischievous principle; I think that, in jus- 
tice, you should lay down what all admit 
to be the sound principle. Let its ap- 
plication be as prospective as you please; 
but when you lay down the law, you should 
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say at the same time what the som 
principle is, and when it should be prac. 
tically adopted. The Poor Law of Seq. 
land has been referred to, and a noble Bar| 
has alluded to the part I took on that Bil 
Now, in the early part of my speech, "4 
opening my statement, I distinctly declared 
that if there were any place in which the 
principle of a division could be applied with 
safety, it was in Scotland. It is true thy 
I was a member of the Cabinet when the 
Scotch Bill passed, but I took no aetiye 
part in it; and there was nothing in the 
support I gave that measure inconsistent 
with the course I have taken to-night, But 
even if I were answerable for every worl 
in the Scotch Poor Law, there is nothing 
in that which in the least invalidates my 
arguments. In the Scotch Poor Law, k. 
gally I believe, practically I know, out. 
door relief is not given to the able-bodied, 
By the Scotch law, there is nothing what. 
ever to prevent the landlord and tenant 
from entering into an agreement whereby 
one or other may bear the whole weight of 
the poor rate. In Ireland, upon the other 
hand, the enactment not only does not ad- 
mit of such an arrangement, but actually 
renders it illegal to enter into a covenant 
whereby the tenant is answerable for the 
whole of the poor rates without a corre- 
sponding reduction from the rent. My 
Lords, I will not much longer trespass on 
your time. I feel that a great majority of 
your Lordships will withhold your assent 
from my Amendment, although I fear your 
decision will be a most unhappy one for 
the prosperity and welfare of Ireland. My 
Lords, I deeply regret this, because the 
| arguments which were used by those who 
| have taken part in this debate in opposi- 
| tion to the course which I have suggested, 
show that you perceive this measure wil 
be fatal to the improvement of the conti- 
| tion of Ireland—that you acquiesce in her 
continued humiliation and degradation, and 
bar the way which is now open to the fair- 
est and best prospects of her continued 
and advancing prosperity. But, my Lords, 
if I feel this, I still more deeply feel the 
language and the tone on which the op- 
position to this measure is founded. ! 
think that this measure, which you have 
decided to be sound in principle, just, and 
equitable—[ The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
‘No, no!”’]_ Why, my Lords, who at the 
commencement of the debate disputed this 
principle? It is easy now for noble Lords 
at the close of an argument to say No, 
no;’”’ but I should have been better pleased 
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if, in the course of the debate, the noble 
Jord had ventured to say that the princi- 
Je was unsound, and had proved his posi- 
tion by argument, which would have ena- 
bled me to meet him by counter arguments. 
My Lords, I have heard none. Not one of 
your Lordships has contended that this 
principle is not sound and wise. I deeply 
regret that to this at least generally ad- 
nitted sound principle, the opposition should 
he vested on grounds so low—pardon me 
if] call it so cowardly—as the difficulty 
and the risk of introducing it into Ireland. 
[think it is a most fatal declaration of the 
most rev. Prelate, that we ought on this 
geeasion to be guided, not by what is felt 
to be the dictates of reason and justice, but 
that we ought to be guided by the preju- 
dices, nay, the most rev. Prelate went so 
fr as to say that he admitted that they 
vere the unfounded prejudices, of the Irish 
people. I regret to see what I feel is the 
determination of a majority of your Lord- 
ships to reject this clause. I regret it the 
more deeply because I see from those who 
have addressed your Lordships, that every 
Peer who is connected personally with Ire- 
land aequiesces in the view which is taken 
by what I feel is the majority of your 
Lordships” House. I remember the time 
when, with deep regret, I was compelled 
to differ on some questions from those with 
vhom I had formerly great satisfaction in 
acting; and even now, if I could hope by 
any arguments or any inducements in my 
power to persuade your Lordships to adopt 
a bolder, and because a bolder, therefore 
asafer course—no personal considerations, 
no suggestions, would induce me now to 
withdraw my opposition. But when I can- 
not doubt that the majority of your Lord- 
ships intend to requiesce in this Bill as it 
stands—-when I see you consider it not ex- 
pedient to adopt this Amendment, then, 
ny Lords, I bow to the opinion which I 
cannot doubt to be general. I will not, for 
the mere purpose of recording votes, give 
sour Lordships the trouble of dividing; and I 
trust that those of your Lordships who would 
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have done me the honour of supporting me 
on this oecasion—whose sentiments accord | 
with mine with regard to the principle and | 
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this Amendment which I have placed in 
your Lordships’ hands. At the same time, 
so strongly do I feel as to the soundness of 
my views—so firmly am I persuaded of the 
evil consequences which will result from the 
rejection of this Amendment, that as the 
present proceedings will not appear on 
your Lordships’. Journals, I beg to state 
that I shall feel it my duty for the sake of 
form, and only for the sake of form, to 
move this Amendment again on the bring- 
up of the report, though I shall not give 
your Lordships the trouble either of a di- 
vision or of discussion; but I wish it to 
appear on your Lordships’ Journals that 
such an Amendment has been proposed, as 
I fear that, in future, its soundness will be 
more and more apparent. 

The Arcusisnop of DUBLIN claimed 
the indulgence of their Lordships while he 
corrected a mistake into which the noble 
Lord had fallen. The noble Lord had as- 
cribed to him a sentiment the very reverse 
of that which he had advanced. So far 
from being the advocate of political expe- 
diency, or of having come forward as the 
champion of it, he had always considered 
that nothing could be expedient but what 
was founded in reason and in justice; and 
he had to the utmost of his power, and 
according to his judgment, been the advo- 
eate of what he considered to be expedient 
for the general good. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that if he had 
misunderstood the most rev. Prelate, he 
was quite ready to acknowledge his error. 
At all events, he hoped he had not misre- 
presented or misunderstood that which had 
fallen from almost every noble Lord to- 
night. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
was desirous of expressing his dissent from 
the statement of the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley), that his arguments had not been 
controverted, nor the principle of his 
Amendment objected to. Most certainly 
he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) consider- 
ed that those arguments had been contro- 
verted in the course of the debate; and if 
he had availed himself of an opportunity 
of addressing their Lordships earlier, he 
should have directed his arguments against 


poliey of this measure—I trust you will the principles which the noble Lord had 
wot think that I am exercising an unwise | laid down. THe maintained that those 
diseretion in declining to give the House | principles were not in any degree sound as 
the trouble of an unnecessary division, if | applied to Ireland; and he could quote the 
your Lordships would permit me, with all | noble Lord’s own eloquent words to show 
spect, but, at the same time, with a full | upon what different grounds and principles 
ind entire conviction of the truth and the | their Lordships ought to legislate for that 
‘unduess of the principle, to withdraw | country, owing to the difference of the law 
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between landlord and tenant in Ireland and 
in England. The only sound argument 
advanced in support of the Amendment, 
was advanced entirely upon a wrong prin- 
ciple. It was contended, that this was a 
measure for giving employment to the poor 
of Ireland. He denied that proposition. 
It was a Poor Law Bill, and that was the 
whole principle involved in it. Dissenting 
as he did from the principle laid down by 
the noble Lord, he had not sought an op- 
portunity to enter into the many points 
which had been touched upon by the noble 
Lord, because he (the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde) foresaw, at an earlier period than 
the noble Lord did, that a great majority 
of their Lordships were against the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn. 

Clause 29, respecting accounts of expen- 
diture, was agreed to. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE then proposed a 
Clause enacting that certain clauses (four 
in number) in the Bill should be in opera- 
tion for a time thereinafter limited. The 
noble Lord was understood to suggest that 
the clause should be inserted in the Bill, 
and be considered on the bringing up of the 
report. 


Lorp CAMPBELL had never, since he 


had had the honour of a seat in their 
Lordships’ House, been more astonished | 


than at the course just taken by his noble 
Friend. His noble Friend proposed the 
insertion of a clause, declaring that certain 
portions of the Bill should be enacted for 


a time thereinafter limited, without stating | 


what that limitation should be. Neither 
in an English nor in an Irish Parliament 
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noble Friend appeared to have been much 
at a loss to fix upon any particular period 
At one time he had proposed a year; by 
that would have been just one year shat 
of the period fixed by the noble Lord Oppo. 
site (Lord Stanley) for the commencemen; 
of the operation of his own Amendment, The 
noble Lord’s Amendment was to begin ip 
1850, while his noble Friend (Lord Mops 
eagle) proposed that the Bill should expire 
on the Ist of January, 1849. Such were the 
proceedings of those who were Opposing 
this Bill! However, it was indispensably po, 
cessary that some period should be fixe 
by his noble Friend. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that wha 
he originally proposed was, that the chair. 
man should report progress, which he 
thought would have been a convenient 
course for all parties; but he would nor 
move that the clause be added to the 
Bill. 

The Eart of. SHAFTESBURY (Chair. 
man of the Committee) read the clause, 
which provided that certain clauses in the 
Bill should be in operation till the 1st of 
September, 1850, and no longer. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE wish. 
ed everything to be dune regularly, He 
would not say anything either as assenting 
or dissenting from the Amendment; but 
merely assented to its being introduced 
}into the Bill for the information of their 
| Lordships, that it might be discussed ona 
| future occasion. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM was of opinion 
that any attempt to limit to a definite pe- 
| riod certain clauses of the Bill, while they 
| left the remaining clauses unlimited, could 





was there any precedent for such a pro-| only be attended with the most misehier- 


ceeding. 
experience of his noble Friend, this propo- 
sal would certainly not redound to his re- 
putation as a Parliamentary leader. He 
was a little surprised at his noble Friend 
having introduced his first clause at the 
beginning of the Bill, declaring that the 
Bill should be in operation for a time there- 
in to be limited; but now his noble Friend 
came forward with a second clause at the 
end of the Bill, enacting that certain fore- 
going clauses should be permanent, and 
others temporary. It reminded him of 
Sir Walter Scott’s description of Melrose 
Abbey—that it was all ‘buttress, and 
buttress of ebon and ivory.’’ Were the 
Committee to send up such a report, it 
would stultify itself; he must therefore 
most earnestly implore his noble Friend to 
reconsider the course he had adopted. His 


Considering the Parliamentary | ous effects. 


Fart GREY was surprised to hear that 
declaration from his noble Friend; for on 
a former evening the vote of his noble 
Friend had been given in favour of a pr0- 
position, the inevitable tendency of which 
would be to bring about those results now 
described by his noble Friend as misehiev- 
ous. Having gone through Committee, 
and having made some clauses permanett, 
while others were to cease to operate within 
a certain period, it would be contrary t0 
common sense if they did not now name 
the period when these latter clauses should 
terminate. He would leave it to the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) and his noble 
Friend (Lord Monteagle) to fight the battle 
between them, whether the period should 
be one, two, or three years; no one cou 
suppose that when they had once itt 
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duced the principle of out-door relief in 
jreland, they would ever succeed, even if 
they dared to make the attempt, in putting 
wn ead to the system. He trusted, how- 
eer, they would have the opportunity, be- 
fre this measure became law, of reconsid- 


ering this most important question. 


Rant FITZWILLIAM protested that 
tis only object was, to make the Bill work 
ina manner as beneficial as possible to the 


country. 


The ArcuBisHop of DUBLIN thought 

ihat it was a wise policy to limit the oper- 
ation of the new principle, that of out- 
dr relief, which they were about to apply 
jy Ireland; and he did not see anything 
inconsistent in making permanent those 
yarts of the measure not necessarily con- 
nected with this new principle. There 
ould be no objection to their legislating 
permanently on principles already recog- 
sised; while there was the greatest possi- 
ile objection to adopting, unless they had 
previously made an experiment, principles 
but imperfectly understood, and, when car- 
ried out, confessedly attended with dan- 
ger, 
“The Marquess of WESTMEATH con- 
sidered that the limitation of the Bill was 
due to the feelings of the people and the 
fears of the landlords. 

The Eart of WICKLOW sstated, that 
the principal object he had in view in 
bringing forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice, to limit the operation of 
the whole Bill to three years, was, to in- 
sre the attention of Parliament being 
arly called to the effect of such a compre- 
hensive measure on the condition of the 
people. He had no wish at all to injure 
the Bill, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE sug- 
gested that the Motion should be deferred 
util the report was brought up. 

The Eart of WICKLOW acquiesced in 
the proposal. 

Amendments postponed. 

Lor» MONTEAGLE then moved the 
Amendment which had been the subject 
of conversation on a former evening, and 
hich he had delayed introducing at the 
request of the noble Marquess, the object 
f which was to provide an effectual pre- 
‘entive against rates being made auxiliary 
othe payment of rents or wages. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE sug- 
gested that the noble Lord should allow 
his clause to be printed, and take the dis- 
on upon it on the bringing up of the 
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Lorp MONTEAGLE had no objection 
to this proposal, and accordingly withdrew 
the clause for the present. 

House resumed. Bill reported. 

House adjourned, 


ee aaaehaahabiend 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 10, 1847. 


Minutes.] Pustic Bris. 1° Vexatious Actions; Turn- 
pike Roads (Ireland); Lunatie Asylums (Ireland). 

2° House of Commons Costs Taxation. 

Reported.—Transference of Lands (Scotland); Heritable 
Securities for Debt (Scotland); Burgage Tenure (Scot- 
land); Punishment of Vagrants, &c. (Ireland); Poor 
Relief Supervision (Ireland) (No. 2). 

3® and passed: — Naval Service of Boys; Drainage of 
Lands. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. East, from Winchester, 
for Alteration of the Law of Marriage.—By Mr. Baine, 
from Westminster, and Captain Boldero, from Chippen- 
ham, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara.— By 
Mr. Brotherton, from several places, against the Use of 
Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.—-By Mr. Forbes, from 
Commissioners of Supply of the County of Stirling, for 
Repeal of the Bank of England Charter Act.— By Mr. 
B. Denison and other hon. Members, from several places, 
for Regulating the Qualifications of Chemists and Drug- 
gists.— By Mr. Dugdale, from Solihull, and Lord John 
Russell, from Pattishall, in favour of the proposed Plan 
of Education.—By several hon. Members, from a great 
many places, for and against the Health of Towns Bill.— 
By Sir W. Clay, from the Parish of Saint Mary, White- 
chapel, London, and Earl Jermyn, from Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, for Alteration of the Health of Towns Bill. — 
By Mr. Smollett, from Commissioners of Supply of the 
County of Dumbarton, in favour of the Heritable Secu- 
rities for Debt (Scotland); Burgage Tenure (Scotland); 
Transference of Land (Scotland); Service of Heirs (Scot- 
land); and Crown Charters (Scotland) Bills—By Mr. 
Stansfield, from Huddersfield, against the Highways Bill. 
—By several hon. Members, from a great many places, in 
favour of the Medical Registration and Medical Law 
Amendment Bill.—By Mr. Liddell, from South Shields, 
against the Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Colonel 
Austen, from Officers connected with the Administration 
of the Poor Law in England and Wales, for a Super- 
annuation Fund.—By Mr. Mr. J. O’Connell, from Duna- 
maggin, for Alteration of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill. 
—By Admiral Gordon, from several places, against the 
Registering Births, &c. (Scotland); and Marriage (Scot- 
land) Bills.—By Sir W. Clay, from Mile End, for referring 
National Disputes to Arbitration. 


SUSPENSION OF TITE CORN LAWS. 


Mr. BAILLIE said, that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
the other night stated, that it was not his 
intention to take any steps for prohibiting 
the exportation of corn from this country; 
but since the noble Lord made that state- 
ment corn had risen in price nearly 30s. 
per quarter, and there was all probability 
of a further rise taking place. He now 
wished to ask, whether the Government 
had any intention of prohibiting the use of 
grain in distilleries for a limited period ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I am not pre- 
pared to answer the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion with regard to the use of grain in dis- 
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tilleries ; I will, however, state, that on 
an early day I shall propose a continuance 
of the suspension of the corn law for three 
months. 


THE MONEY MARKET—LOAN (DISCOUNT 
ON INSTALMENTS). 

House in Committee on the Loan Acts. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am not aware that I need 
add much to what I stated to the House 
on Friday night, as to the intentions of the 
Government with respect to the course 
they intend to adopt in the present state of 
the money market. I stated on Friday 
that I should propose in the Committee to- 
night a resolution enabling Government to 
allow interest by way of discount upon all 
sums of money paid up by the contractors 
for the loan in anticipation of the instal- 
ments due on a future day. That, Sir, is 
the resolution I am about to put into your 
hands. I have already said that it is not 
necessary that I should state much in ad- 
dition to what I addressed to the House 
on Friday night, because I then put the 
House in possession of the views of the 
Government on the subject, with the ex- 
ception of the precise amount of the dis- 
count which it was our intention to propose. 
But it may be as well that I should make 
some additional statement to what I then 
advanced, and I will do so very shortly. 
We do not suppose, as has been represent- 
ed, that this measure will be sufficient to 
put an end to all panic and pressure on the 
money market, which would be anticipat- 
ing from it consequences utterly dispropor- 
tioned to what it is calculated to produce, 
and disproportioned to what any Govern- 
ment could possibly effect in such a state 
of things as the present. Every one who 
considers the present high price of corn, 
and the pressure which it occasions among 
the manufacturing classes of the com- 
munity, as well as the high price of cot- 
ton and other articles—chiefly those of 
general consumption—must be conscious 
of the pressure and suffering which are 
felt among various classes. To relieve 
that to the full extent, is, I am_per- 
suaded, beyond the power of any Go- 
vernment. While, therefore, I do not an- 


ticipate that any complete relief can be | 


given by the measure I now propose, I 
may be permitted to make a statement 
of what I do anticipate from the measures 


which the Government are about to adopt. | 


I am aware that by the proposals we make, 
an additional burden will be placed upon 
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the public; but I think it would be bad 
economy if this burden were not submitted 
to, and this course not adopted. I think the 
House will be of opinion, that it ma be 
well worth while to pay an additional sum 
at present, for the advantage of keeping 
up the price of Government securities ¢f 
any and every description. The House 
aware of the high rate of interest on money 
at the present moment; of the high price 
which all are obliged to pay who want it: 
and that the rate of interest upon Exche. 
quer-bills is much below that of thos 
other securities which come into competi. 
tion with them. Exchequer-bills haye, jn 
consequence, if saleable at all, been selline 
at a discount, and great loss has been sus. 
tained by those who held them. I think 
it right, therefore, and good economy, ty 
raise the rate of interest on them, so as tp 
bring them to a level with other competing 
securities. I also believe it will be advan. 
tageous, and will tend to relieve the pres. 
sure on the money market, if we allow, as 
I propose, a discount on prepayment of 
the loan. I believe that the two measures 
we propose, of raising the rate of interest 
on Exchequer-bills, and of allowing dis. 
count on advances upon the loan, are indis- 
pensably necessary for the sake of the credit 
of the Government, and to keep up the price 
| of its securities ; and, moreover, that they 
| will facilitate the operations of the money 
|market, partly by letting loose a quantity 
of money which has been held in conse- 
quence of the alarm, and still more by re- 
moving that want of confidence which has 
pervaded all classes of the mercantile com- 
munity. The representations which have 
reached us have been, that the merchants 
| and manufacturers have not been able to 
carry on their operations because they 
could not get their bills discounted, and 
that the country bankers could not dis 
count their bills because they in tum 
could not get their bills re-discounted in 
London, as they had been accustomed todo. 
| I have also been informed, from authorities 
| on which I can rely, that the large sum of 
money which has been advanced on railtoal 
shares, has affected, to a considerable er- 
tent, the amount of available capital which 
would otherwise have been employed in 
discounting bills. I find also that a sy 
|tem which formerly prevailed, to 4 small 
extent, has recently been extensively 
adopted; and that monied men in Lon- 
‘don, instead of investing their money 
lin securities, have been in the habit of 
‘placing it at call with the Dill brokers 
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The amount, therefore, placed with the|the necessity for extraordinary aid was 
jill brokers induced them to look far and | greater in the two first-mentioned quarters. 
vide for bills to discount, and this tended |I, therefore, thought that it was an ex- 


very much to increase the amount of bills | ceedingly wise measure, in reducing the 


discounte' 
try, When the alarm came, then the bill 


brokers were obliged to return the money 
yhich had been thus deposited with them ; 
and this increased, to a great degree, the | 
pressure on the money market. From | 
the unsaleability of Exchequer-bills, the | 
parties who held them, having been unable , 
to realize money upon them, were under 
the strongest necessity of calling on the | 
hill brokers*to return the money which 
had been deposited with them. The con- 
quence of raising the rate of interest | 
vill be, that a premium on Exchequer-bills 
vill enable these parties to dispense with | 
the necessity of calling upon the Dill bro- 
kers, and thus contracting the means of 
discount. I believe, therefore, that an ad- | 
vance in the interest on Exchequer-bills 
vill have a considerable effect in alleviating 
the pressure on the money market; and I 
confidently hope, from what I hear, that 
the effect of the measure will be to put a 
good deal of money again into circulation. 
iam not prepared to say that it would | 
have been possible for the Bank of England | 


‘ounted and re-discounted in the coun- | 34 per cent Annuities, to make the divi- 


dends payable in April and October, instead 
of in January and July: but the inevitable 


| consequence was, that so far as the April 


and October quarters are concerned, the 
probability of a demand for assistance from 
the Bank was increased and not dimin- 
ished. Now, with respect to the practice 
of requiring advances from the Bank at 
the periods of payment of the dividends, 
generally, if I may be permitted, I will 
read an extract from what I said in 1844, 
for the purpose of justifying myself against 


'the supposition of having anticipated that 


the Bank would not be required to give 


| the usual advances on Exchequer-bills, and 
‘which it is perfectly safe and proper for 


them to do. On the 20th of May, 1844, 


I said— 

“ With these powers, I apprehend that the Bank 
of England will continue to perform all the func- 
tions which she has hitherto discharged with so 
much advantage and convenience to the public; 
as, for instance, making the quarterly advances 
at the payment of the dividends. There will be 
no less need of this than before. I am glad to 
take this opportunity of expressing my approval 
of the course which the Government took in re- 


7 a. this, ony for os laat bead ducing the 34 per cents, of transferring the pay- 
vhich I propose to give by the resolution | ment of the dividends on the new stock to the spring 





of the Committee, enabling the contractors | and autumn quarters. This will have the effect 
for the loan to pay up their contributions | of equalizing the payment of the dividends in the 
apon receiving interest by way of discount | four quarters, and he Beale se erage 
upon their instalments. The object of | adie coma ts janine sel Pedvanegdos 
P J | heretofore, make advances on deficiency bills, and 
the Government was to put themselves | for rendering assistance to the trade of the country 
in funds, without its being necessary for | in periods of difficulty. There is no reason why 


thm to make demands on the Bank for | this should not be done out of the capital of the 
ai , ; | Bank; and, with proper caution and prudence, I 
assistance. 2 stateme at ar begets 2 2 eae 

sistance. The statements that are abroad believe no difficulty need arise. The only mistake 


of the demand made by the Government} which has been to be deprecated is, when the 
othe Bank during the last quarter, have | Bank made the fatal mistake of substituting for 
been exceedingly exaggerated. I had fore- | advances of capital, increased issues of notes.” 

warned the Bank early in the quarter of | No other person but myself adverted to 
what the probable amount would be; and, | the subject during those discussions. The 
therefore, I made neither an extraordinary | probable demand in future quarters of 
hor an unexpected demand on the Bank. | this assistance was thus foreseen, and no 
But I was told that something like an| expectations were held out that it would 
assurance or pledge was given when the| not be made; though, by equalizing the 
Bauk charter was passed, that no such| payment of the dividends, the proba- 
assistance would be required. I never en-| bility was, that no excessive amount 
tertained such an expectation; but I did} would be required. The time of requir- 
expect that in consequence of another mea-| ing these advances may always be fore- 
swre—that for the equalization of the pay-| seen, and the Bank has ample time to 
nent of the dividends in the four quarters | make provision for them beforehand. I 
of the year—there would -be less occasion | am ready to admit that it is very desirable 
for assistance from the Bank in two of to avoid making similar demands as much 
those quarters, because, as there was a/as possible, and that we should pay the 
linger amount of dividends due in Jan-| dividends without réquiring the aid of the 
wary and July than in April and October, | Bank. With that view, I think it desirable 
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to hold out inducements to the contractors 
of the last loan, in order that by the instal- 
ments being paid up, the balances in the 
Exchequer may be such as to enable us to 
dispense with the assistance of the Bank. 
I believe that it will be good policy and 
good economy to ease the money market 
in any way we can. I shall always be glad 
to afford any reasonable facilities to the 
gentlemen who contracted the last loan. 
In consequence of circumstances which 
neither they nor the Government could 
foresee, it has not been a very good bar- 
gain for them. I believe it is no advantage 
to a Government in any of its departments 
to drive a hard bargain, for if it attempt 
that it is sure to pay for it in the end; and 
I believe it is equally opposed to the in- 
terest of both parties. Neither do I agree 
that this need necessarily entail any con- 
siderable loss upon the public. It is quite 
certain, that if trade comes to a stand-still, 
the revenue must inevitably suffer. Within 
the fortnight during which the panic pre- 
vailed, the receipts in the Customs and 
other branches of the revenue fell off; 
but matters have since resumed their 
usual course, and I am glad to hear to-day 
that they are in a much better condi- 
tion—that the power which many per- 
sons have felt they had of obtaining loans 
on Exchequer-bills, has to a great extent ob- 
viated the necessity of making those loans; 
and that the demand upon the Bank for 
loans, even at the rate of 5 per cent, has 
been to a very much less amount than was 
anticipated at the time the announcement 
was made. I stated, on Friday, the 
amount which had been advanced by the 
Bank on that day; on Saturday and to- 
day no very great amount has been asked 
for, and in all respects the money market 
is easier. The price of stocks has to a 
small extent declined; but that has been 
partly owing to the rise of price of Exche- 
quer-bills, compared with which they are 
rather lower then they otherwise would 
have been. The report I have to-day re- 
ceived from the Governor of the Bank of 
England is, that, upon the whole, things 
have been easier to-day; that there has 
been a very moderate demand for loans on 
Exchequer-bills; that there has been a fur- 
ther influx of gold from Holland, to the 
amount of 29,0U0l.; and that late news 
from America brings such advices with re- 
gard to the exchanges as to render the 
further export of gold from this country 
exceedingly improbable. 1 should be much 
more confident as to our future prospects 
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but for the one circumstance of the rise jy 
the price of corn. So far as the mop 
monetary pressure goes in London, | hope 
it 1s to a certain extent passing away; and 
I trust that, with renewed confidence jy 
the City, confidence may be restored in th 
provinces, and that the check to trade 
which has been anticipated may not take 
place. It is, however, impossible to deny 
that the price of corn does constitute 
most material cause of anxiety. It is right 
the House should know that the importa. 
tion of corn goes on to an extent, I shoul 
have thought, perfectly sufficient to check 
any rise of price. A certain quantity of 
corn has been exported from this country: 
about 132,000 quarters were exported in 
the course of the last month; but in the 
same period we imported 432,000 quarters, 
In the week ending the 28th of April, 
the quantity of wheat and wheat flow, 
Indian corn and Indian corn meal, entered 
for home consumption was 200,034 quar. 
ters; and the entries of all descriptions 
of grain, amounted to 333,273 quarters; 
being equal to the food of 17,000,000) 
persons for a week. These importations 
are so considerable, that it might have been 
thought they would have checked the rise 
of prices. [Lord G. Bentinck: Are these 
the actual importations?] No; but the 
entries for home consumption. [An Hon 
MemBeR: What were the imports?] | 
cannot give you the imports of the dif 
ferent kinds of grain, but I can state that 
the imports of breadstuffs were about 
196,000 quarters, and the diminution o 
the quantity in the warehouses during the 
week had been about 3,000 quarters. | 
do not know that I need state anything 
further on this subject. I will only add, 
that, since Friday night, I have deter- 
mined to make a slight alteration in the 
terms of the payment of discount. I have 
this morning seen the contractors for the 
loan, and they represented to me that if 
they were forced to pay up their instal 
ments within the time [ named on Friday, 
it might have the effect of considerably de- 
pressing the price of stock, and would, of 
course deprive them of one of their great 
inducements to pay up the instalments; 
and they suggested that a further time 
should be afforded. I propose, therefore, 
to give them an inducement to pay up 4 
portion of the loan before the 18th of June 
and also a further inducement—but not 
at so high a rate of interest—to pay 
the remainder of the loan before the Ueto- 
ber dividends become due. The right hon. 
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paronet concluded by moving the following 
Resolution :— 

«That every contributor towards the Loan of 
sight millions made in this present year, who shall 

+ into the Bank of England any sum of money 
on account of any future instalment of his contri- 
tution, on or before the eighteenth day of J une next, 
all be allowed an interest by way of discount, 
after the rate of five pounds per centum per an- 
num; and every contributor who shall in like 
nanner pay up any sum of money after the 
cighteenth day of June, on or before the tenth 
day of September next, shall be allowed an in- 
terest by way of discount, after the rate of four 
pounds per centum per annum, on the sum so ad- 
vanced on account of any such instalment, to be 
computed from the day on which such payment 
gall be made, to the day on which such instal- 
ment would be due, in pursuance of the contract 
eotered into for raising the said Loan.” 


Mr. HUME considered that the right 
hon, Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House had given no satisfactory rea- 
son for the course he was pursuing. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
the course taken by capitalists, in placing 
their money in the hands of individuals, 
from whom they might have it at their 
call, was one of the circumstances which 
had produced the present pressure. Why, 
hehad always supposed that one of the 
great advantages of banking would be to 
place disposable capital where it would be 
ready at command, and thus prevent the 
embarrassment that might result from 
fixed investments. The hon. Baronet had 
also attributed the pressure to the system 
of discount and re-discount; but he (Mr. 
Hume) wished to know what that had to 
lo with the currency of the country? He 
certainly expected that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would have taken a review 
of the changes made in 1844 and subse- 
quently; that he would have considered 
vhether the anticipations then held out 
had been realized; and that, if they had 
not been realized, he would—as he pos- 
sessed better means of obtaining informa- 
tin on the subject than any Member of 
that House—have given some explanation 
of the extraordinary pressure which had 
taken place. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, had not taken this course, but 
had read a quotation from one of his 
own speeches, which certainly did not 
agree with his recollection; for he remem- 
bered that the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir R. Peel) stated that the arrangements 
he had made for separating the bank of 
sue from the bank of deposit would place 
the currency of the country in quite a dif- 
ferent situation from that in which it had 
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previously been. He (Mr. Hume) consid- 
ered that it was most wise and prudent 
to separate those two departments; but 
the great change which took place at the 
time he referred to was the fixing of the 
amount which the bank of issue should be 
at liberty to issue. Another great change 
then made was that which placed the Bank 
of England, with all its resources, exactly 
in the same situation in many respects with 
all other banks in any part of the country. 
The managers of the Bank of England 
had the full diseretion of discounting or 
not, as they chose ; and, whatever opinion 
might have been formed of the proceedings 
of the Bank within the last two or three 
months, he (Mr. Hume) could only say that 
its managers were bound, in conducting 
their business, to pay regard to the cus- 
tomers they had to deal with, and to the 
deposits placed in their hands; and they 
alone could be the judges of the extent to 
which they should go in discounting. On 
this ground, he (Mr. Hume) was not dis- 
posed to criticise the conduct of the Bank 
of England with regard to these transac- 
tions, because, unless they were conversant 
with the affairs of the Bank, and with the 
nature of its securities, it was utterly im- 
possible for any individuals to form a 
correct opinion on the subject. He be- 
lieved that the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir R. Peel) never contemplated the de- 
pendence of the Government upon the 
Bank for advances; and when that right 
hon. Gentleman was in office he believed 
there was money enough in the Treasury, 
at any time for the payment of the divi- 
dends. He had always contended that 
the Bank of England ought not to be al- 
lowed to pay in notes, while other bankers 
were compelled to pay in bullion; and he 
had also objected to any connexion between 
the Government and the Bank of England. 
He considered that one of the first and 
most important duties of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was to see that the Govern- 
ment was able to pay the regular demands 
made upon it, without being obliged to 
apply to any man, or any body of men, for 
assistance. If this course had been pur- 
sued, he believed that the alarm and pres- 
sure which were now experienced would 
never have existed. He thought, therefore, 
that the Government ought not to be allowed 
to depend upon the Bank for advances to 
assist in the payment of the dividends. 
He thought that freedom ought to be al- 
lowed to any body of men to issue notes as 
they pleased, so long as they paid them in 
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gold; for his observations must be always 
understood as having reference to a bullion 
standard. If the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth could not give a 
better explanation than had been given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 
present pressure, then that House had 
better consider whether a wrong course 
had not been entered upon, and whether 
it would not be advisable to retrace their 
steps. The question ought not to be al- 
lowed to remain in the present vague and 
unexplained state. 

Mr. MASTERMAN did not rise to ob- 
ject to the proposition made by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
he could not anticipate that it would afford 
such a relief from the existing pressure as 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to ex- 
pect, or do anything to alleviate the un- 
comfortable feeling in the money market. 
It was well known in that House that he 
(Mr. Masterman) was one of the few who 
predicted that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth would find his Bill 
not available at all periods. The alarm 
which had been recently created, had, he 
was satisfied, arisen from the improper ar- 
rangement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But he was of opinion that it 
was impossible for the Bank of England, 
under the existing Act, to come forward at 
those quarterly periods to advance two 
millions or three millions on deficiency 
bills, and at the same time do justice to 
the commercial community. He was sa- 
tisfied that any assurance held out to the 
public that such demands would not be 
made on them in future, would do more to 
alleviate the existing pressure than any- 
thing else besides. He should therefore 
like to make a small addition to the Motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be- 
cause he wished an announcement to go 
forth from that House assuring the country 
that, if the Government wanted any assist- 
ance for the payment of the next quarterly 
dividends, it should be provided for in a 
different manner from that in which it had 
hitherto been provided. He would now 
read the proposal, which he desired to 
move by way of addition to the resolution 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he really thought that it would do more to 
relieve all present inconvenience than any- 
thing else. His proposed addition was to 
the following effect :— 

“ The Committee, however, are of opinion that 
nothing would tend so much to relieve the present 
pressure upon the money market as an assurance 
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from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
would apply to Parliament for powers to enable 
the Bank of England to make such advances as 
he may require for the payment of the July diy. 
dends out of the issue department of the Bank 
instead of the banking department ; such advances 
of course, to be repaid out of the growing revenue 
and the same regulation to apply to all future ad. 
vances for the payment of dividends.” 

The CHAIRMAN intimated that it ws 
not competent for the hon. Gentleman t) 
move the proposed addition, because it did 
not apply to the matter referred to the 
Committee, which related to a proposed 
allowance, by way of discount, on the 
prompt payment of instalments of the 
loan. 

Mr. MASTERMAN thought, neverthe. 
less, that the two subjects were closely 
connected together. : 

Mr. BROWN said that, considering the 
constituency which he had the honour to 
represent, he could not let this opportunity 
pass over without laying before the House 
the total prostration of credit that nov 
existed in Lancashire, which had brought 
the business of that section of the nationto 
nearly a dead lock. Hon. Gentlemen wer 
probably aware, that when houses in Liver. 
pool, London, or Glasgow, received imports 
from abroad, they were either drawn on by 
the houses shipping the produce, or by 
houses in Manchester or elsewhere, who 
had orders for British manufactures, in 
payment for them. At present the alarm 
and want of confidence were such, that 
orders for human food to the United States 
and other countries were, in many cases, 
countermanded, prudent houses not choos- 
ing to risk their credit by being dram 
upon until they should see what steps o- 
vernment might take to restore the healtby 
action of trade. Houses, also, in the ma- 
nufacturing towns, found that bills on Lon- 
don or Liverpool, however good, could not 
in many cases be turned into money to pay 
their workmen. This very much decreased 
the exports and the means of bringing the 
exchanges in our favour; and it therefore 
followed that, placed in the situation we 
were in, we must either export gold or i1- 
crease the distress that already existed in 
the country for want of food. It wass 
fallacy to say, as the Bank of Englanl 
had 20,000,0007. out, the circulation was 
ample, when it was hoarded up, and not 
available for the healthy circulation o 
commercial enterprise: and he totally dis- 
sented from what had been stated, that 
there was more commercial paper offering 
for discount than usual. He believed there 
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was less, and, in its general character, for 
strictly legitimate commercial objects. It 
had been his duty to call on Ministers, the 
Bank of England, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, Sir Robert Peel, frequently, in the 
course of the last ten days, with deputa- 
tions, on this subject: they were always 
received with the utmost courtesy, but 
asked what remedy they had to suggest. 
They, however, considered it was the duty 
of the Government to provide a remedy, 
their object being to point out the state of 
the country, the number of mills that had 
stopped, the hands that were out of work, 
and the distress which the advance of pro- 
yisions was increasing. The alarm, he had 
no doubt, arose from the famine and high 
price of food, the absorption of capital by 
the railways, the high price of cotton, and 
the Bill of the right hon, Baronet. With- 
out discussing its merits, he thought there 
was the means of getting great relief with- 
out infringing its principles. There was be- 
lieved to be from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
of sovereigns in circulation; these he would 
replace by 17. notes, putting a certain 
amount of them in the deposit bank, and 
investing the rest in Government securities. 
This latter portion could be made available 
fur exportation and the purchase of food 
util the tide turned, when they could be 
called in, and the gold again be thrown 
into circulation. He did not suggest this 
on slight authority, as the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson stated to a friend of his (Mr. 
Brown’s), now in London, that it was his 
desire to get sovereigns into use in place 
of 11, notes, in order that if ever such a 
state came as that with which we were 
now afflicted, they might be the means of 
relieving us from embarrassment and diffi- 
culty. He seemed to have an intuitive 
foreknowledge of the very calamity that 
had occurred. He was much pleased to 
hear the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer say, he was willing to adopt any 
plan that would relieve the country from 
its difficulties, He did not mean to pro- 
pose anything at present; but, as these 
discussions could not rest here, he hoped 
the right hon. Baronet would think of what 
he had suggested. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
‘iy a few words, because in 1844 he had 
Ptotested against the measure proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), 
and had predicted its failure—a prediction 
Which, unhappily, had too soon been veri- 
ed, for on its very first real trial the 
neasure had failed. It was perfectly clear 
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that it was quite unfit for periods of diffi- 
culty like this; and, among practical and 
experienced men, it was considered, as it 
/had been termed in 1844, only a “ fair- 
9 : 

weather boat.’’ He hoped that if any 
such plan as that suggested by the hon. 
Member who spoke last were ever adopted, 
that there would be no tampering with the 
system—no temporary issue of lJ. notes, 
without an ascertained and definite basis, 
| as in 1823, to be followed, as in 1825, by 
a disastrous panic. Let anything that was 
determined upon, be done upon a sound 
basis, with the object of maintaining a 
circulation, not merely of staving off a dif- 
ficulty. The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
| Peel) had determined to prevent the Bank 
\issuing upon its securities beyond the 
14,000,0000. he had prescribed for it; but 
that was a limit purely arbitrary, and for 
which it would be difficult to assign an in- 
| telligible reason. The plain fact was, that 
|a currency based only upon bullion could 
not possibly with the present standard be 
upheld. He (Mr. Newdegate) had no ob- 
jection to the principle of the currency 
convertible into bullion; but he was satis- 
fied that, with the present distribution of 
the bullion as apportioned by the standard, 
it was not possible to secure perfect con- 
vertibility. The right hon. Baronet al- 
ways talked of convertibility being satis- 
factorily established by the Bill of 1819, 
whereas by the standard then enforced he 
had rendered perfect convertibility impos- 
— He supposed he should be asked 
| his definition of a pound sterling. He had 
| no difficulty in accepting the definition of 
the right hon. Baronet, and to say that it 
was a certain portion of the precious me- 
tals, with a mark upon it to denote the 
| amount of that metal and its fineness. But 
| that one word “ certain,’’ caused the real 
| ambiguity of the definition; for the possi- 
bility of a truly metallic circulation turned 
| upon this, namely, into what certain por- 
tions must the bullion be distributed, so as 
to secure a metallic circulation adequate to 
the wants of the community? Now he 
maintained that by the exclusion of silver, 
and the apportionment of gold into too 
large pieces, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth had rendered per- 
fect convertibility impossible; and this was 
proved by the necessity of so large an is- 
sue on securities. How did the issues of 
the United Kingdom stand in this respect ? 
The paper issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the other banks of the three 
countries were, by the last accounts, 
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40,000,000/., whereas the gold scarcely 
reached 16,000,000/., proving they were 
not within 150 per cent of a truly metallic 
currency. The right hon. Baronet was 
fond of casting contumely on the opinions 
of those who differed with him on this 
subject; but there was great reason in 
their statement of the case, and there 
was this fundamental fallacy in the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet—he 
assumed the gold standard to be the an- 
cient standard of the reign of Elizabeth; 
which was not the fact, for the standard 
of Elizabeth was silver. The Act of 1819 
was based upon the principle of the ridicu- 
lous resolution proposed by Mr. Vansittart, 
that a ll. note and Is. were equal to a 
guinea; whereas it was well known they 
were 5s. or 6s. less in value. And the 
practical effect of the measure was, that 
pecuniary engagements contracted in a 
depreciated currency were rendered pay- 
able in a currency 20 or 25 per cent higher 
in value. The consequence was, that the 
pressure of every private and of the public 
debt was enhanced proportionably; and 
taking this additional pressure at only 10 
per cent, this boasted Act of 1819, by 
its effect upon the national debt alone, 
imposed upon the people of this country 
an additional burden of 80,000,0002.; in 
fact, however, the increase had been much 
more than 10 percent. The gold standard 
(as had been well shown by Lord Ashburton 
in his speech of 1844) was a new invention, 
not older than 1798. Previously to the Act 
of that year, a man could have paid 100. 
in silver or gold; and if paid in silver, the 
value of which in 1844 was 5s. 2d. per 
ounce, the 100/. would have been, at that 
rate, paid by 951. 6s. 8d. The Acts of 
1798 and 1819, however, obliged a man 
to pay his debts in gold, which alone taxed 
the debtor to the extent of 41. 13s. 4d. per 
cent beyond the debt he had contracted, 
owing to the different value of the pre- 
cious metals, gold being in that proportion 
dearer than silver. The imposing of an en- 
hanced standard upon the people of this 
country, forcing the people to deal in dear 
money, entered into the cost of production 
and added to it, thereby detracting from 
the profits of the agriculturist and of 
the manufacturer, and the earnings of 
the labourer. He had urged this ques- 
tion in that House and out of it, in pri- 
vate and in public. When he saw the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth bring forward his great free-trade 
measure of last year, he told him that he 
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maintained a monetary system adverse tp 
that recommended by the greatest auth. 
rities on the question of free trade, The 
right hon. Baronet seemed determined j) 
subject the producers of this Gountry tog 
degree of competition greater than Adap 
Smith or Ricardo contemplated, knowip 
well that he had burdened them with , 
currency far more expensive and costly 
than those authorities ever contemplated, 
It had been said that the Act of 1819 
might have been an injustice, but that 
those who suffered from it were dead—thgt 
their broken hearts had ceased to beat— 
that their children had sunk into a lowe 
rank of life, and were content; but he 
knew that it was a fallacy to restrict the 
effects of that Act within so narrow a com. 
pass; and for these reasons, he (Mr. New. 
degate) would maintain it was an axiom, 
that any measure which went to alter the 
value and the quantity of money in any 
country, could neither be partial nor tem. 
porary in its effect. It could not be par. 
tial, because money was the universal me. 
dium of exchange; and it could not b 
temporary, because money was the token 
of account. He would repeat, that the 
effect of any measure which permanently 
altered the currency, could neither be par- 
tial nor temporary in its effects; and if the 
House were told, as they had been by the 
right hon. Baronet himself, that the Bil 
of 1844 must be considered as the neces- 
sary complement of the measure of 1819; 
and if the result of that measure were, a 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
Lancashire (Mr. Brown), that we must 
either modify the system, or starve the 
population, he trusted that when the House 
entered upon the consideration of the ques 
tion, the inquiry would not be a partial 
one, but that there would be an eflicient 
and a searching inquiry. The right hon. 
Baronet argued the other day that the 
amount of the standard of value could not 
determine the exchanges, and that it could 
not alter the effect of a drain of bul 
lion; but from this opinion he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) begged to differ, his conviction being, 
that if the currency were more diffused—if 
it were more ample —although it might still 
be based on a lower metallic standard, 
that any contraction which might occur 
would not be so severely felt by the pro- 
ducers in this country. Why, was it not 
clear, that if a convertible currency were 
ample, as ours might be rendered, that an 
abstraction of any proportion of it would be 
less felt than if it were, as it was, insufl 
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cient, Was it not easier to give from or to 
Jose from their abundance than from their 

erty, even if their gift or loss bore the 
same proportion to their all in the one 
ease, and in the other? The real question, 
however, Which had been raised that even- 
ine was, Whether the Bank of England 
should be allowed to advance further on 
securities. The point seemed now to be, 
shether the sum of 14,000,000/., which 
was allowed under the present system to 
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affairs of the Bank, either directly or indi- 
rectly; and he trusted that the warning 
then given by the noble Lord would have 
its effect. To subject the power of the Bank 
to any Government or any one individual, 
was to place the property of millions un- 
der his feet, subject to his caprive or his 
political bias. He must say he was not 
prepared the other evening to hear the 
right hon. Baronet declare that he ex- 
pected the Bank directors to conform 
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be issued on securities, was sufficient ; and | their practice to the wants of the country. 
he trusted, that if the result of inquiry | Why, they had no alternative but to act 
should be to show that a further issue|as they had done; for in 1844 the right 
won securities could be allowed, he hoped | hon. Baronet stated that he expected the 
it would be a permanent increase of the| banking department should be governed 
ower to issue on securities—a permanent on precisely the same principles as regu- 
relaxation of the currency. There was one lated any other body dealing with Bank of 
subject raised during the discussion, which | England notes. If the Bank directors un- 


deserved to be seriously considered. 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
vorth—and he must refer to him because 
he was the author of these measures—had 
repeated over and over again the other 
evening, that the present pressure would 
not have occurred had the Directors of the 
Bank of England acted according to the 
grit of the Act of 1844. Now, what was 
the spirit of that Act? Was it contained 
in the measure itself? The right hon. 
Baronet had assigned a definite principle 
for the issue department, which was to 
work according to a certain rule; but, to 
we the right hon. Baronet’s words of 
1844, « With respect to the banking busi- 
ness of the Bank, I propose that it should 
be governed on precisely the same princi- 
ples as would regulate any other body 
dealing with Bank of England notes.”’ 
Whence then did this spirit emanate ? 
How was it to be defined? It was not in 
the Act of 1844, for that did not regulate 
the banking department; on the contrary, 
the banking department was told to mind 


its own business, and to look solely to its | 


own interest, and yet it was of the non- 
observance of some principle by the bank- 


ing department, of which the right hon. | 


Baronet complained. He supposed that this 
spint was the right hon. Baronet himself, 
and that it was he who was intended to 
rule the banking department: he (Mr. 
Newdegate) held that nothing could be 
more dangerous. Lord Monteagle, when 
speaking of the Act of 1844 in the House 


if Lords, had spoken most ably upon that | 
pont, and had called upon their Lord- | 


ships never to consent, under any cireum- 
stances, to allow any Government or any 
Minister to have the management of the 


| 
| 








The | derstood what the spirit of the Bank Act 


was, he (Mr. Newdegate) was satisfied 
that they knew a great deal more than the 
House of Commons did. But it appeared 
from the right hon. Baronet’s remark, 
that the Bank directors had not found 
it out yet. Well, now the right hon. 
Baronet declared he expected the direc- 
tors to regulate their business with a 
view to the convenience of the country: 
this was contrary to what he had stated, 
both in 1844 and 1819. Sir Robert Peel de- 
clared in 1819, that ‘they, as a public body, 
must not be surprised to have their official 
conduct questioned; and that the House of 
Commons should, at least, doubt whether 
that was the institution, to the discretion of 
whose directors were or ought to be con- 
fided the pecuniary and commercial inter- 
ests of the British community.”” ‘‘ What- 
ever were their opinions, it was now the 
proper moment to relieve them (the direc- 
tors) from the duty of attending to such 
concerns.”’ Lord Grenville, in the House 
of Lords, spoke of the Bank directors as 
a body of individuals who took upon them- 
selves, forsooth, the guardianship of the 
interests of the country; contemptuously 
remarking ‘‘ that he wanted no such guar- 
dianship.” If, after having for thirty 
years attempted to establish a self-acting 
principle which should relieve the Bank 
directors from the exercise of any discre- 
tionary power, the admission was now 
made that the Bank directors ought to 
have exercised a control through the bank- 
ing department, with a view to the public 
safety, then he would assert that the object 
of the Acts of 1819 and of 1844 had failed, 
and that the self-acting principle upon 
which the right hon. Baronet’s currency 
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system rested had proved futile. He did 
not think that that was the position in 
which the affairs of this great country 
should be placed; for existing circumstances 
proved that an Act like that of 1844 was 
not adapted to circumstances of difficulty. 
When the country found itself reduced to 
the alternative, as he believed it was at 
present, of reducing the circulation, which 
would cripple employment, in order to pro- 
vide means of payment for imported corn, 
or of starving the population outright by 
ceasing to import; might he not express 
a hope that the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
consider the subject with the anxious at- 
tention which its importance demanded ? 
That noble Lord might be, to some extent, 
compromised himself; he might be still 
more so by his Colleagues; but he had the 
opportunity at his command of striking at 
the root of an evil, deeper and more ruin- 
ous in its tendency than any grievance 
which had been the subject of legislation 
for many years past; and if the noble Lord 
really loved his country, he would apply 
his mind to it. He (Mr. Newdegate) be- 


lieved that the noble Lord upon due in- 
quiry would find that the present mone- 
tary system lay at the root of the unequal 


distribution of property which was going 
on, and which was so generally complained 
of, and also that it was the fruitful cause 
of pauperism. And let him (Mr. Newde- 
gate) ask the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, that if one of the main 
objects of his measure of 1844 was 
not to check speculation—let him ask him 
if speculation had not been as general, and 
carried to as great an extent, under the 
Act of 1844, as it had at any previous 
period? How could the right hon. Baro- 
net say the measure had been successful ? 
He would show what the state of the 
country was during the existence of a 
different system; and he thought he could 
not refer to a higher authority than the 
right hon. Baronet himself. When intro- 
ducing his Bill of 1819, the right hon. 
Baronet used these words—and he (Mr. 
Newdegate) believed they conveyed a true 
representation :— 

“The House should recollect, that in all the 
efforts which she had been called upon to make, 
England had preserved her faith inviolate. This 
feeling it was that prevented her from taxing the 
funded property of foreigners. ‘This upright con- 
duct it was that cheered the country in the hour 
of danger, and caused her to exult in the hour of 
victory, from a feeling that her dangers had been 
surmounted, and her victories gained without the 
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slightest violation of her honour. This feeling it 
was that supported the country in that dark and 
dismal voyage through which she had gone; and 
now that they had reached the other shore in safety 
let them not abandon the great principle whic, 
had been instrumental to their safety—let them 
not discard the guide by which they were led an 
protected. Let them adhere to that good faith 
in time of peace, and towards the public creditor 
which they had practised in war, and towards the 
foreigners whose country was at war with them,” 


The right hon. Baronet had a right to say 
this. He had a right to say that this 
country had maintained her faith; and he 
might have added, that she had preserved 
the liberties of the world under a monetary 
system very different from the one about 
to be introduced during a period of unpar. 
alleled difficulty. Under the system which 
was then to be supplanted, there had been 
no succession of monetary difficulties; vast 
and successful exertions had been made to 
avert the danger which threatened the ex- 
istence of the empire. Well, after thirty 
years’ experience of the new system, the 
right hon. Baronet told the House, in 1844, 
when introducing his Banking Bill— 


“ But my gratification will be of a much higher 
and purer description than any satisfaction of a 
merely personal kind, if I should be fortunate 
enough to have contributed in any material de- 
gree to prevent a recurrence of those calamities 
which, at different intervals, have marked the last 
twenty years—such as the panics which occurred 
in 1826, 1834, and 1839. When I see the dan- 
ger arising from the Bank of England having re- 
course to foreign establishments ; when I look at 
the fluctuations which have taken place in our 
currency, defeating all the calculations upon which 
commercial enterprise could rest ; when I look at 
the failures of joint-stock banks; when I remem- 
ber the amount of the dividends paid; and when 
I know that the amount is no test of sufferings 
and anxieties of the humbler classes who hare 
been connected with them ; when I see joint-stock 
banks paying their dividends after long and tedi- 
ous processes; when I remember the number of 
10/. and 20/. shareholders; when I recollect the 
ruin they have occasioned—into the details of 
which 1 will not now enter; my gratification wil 
be of the highest and purest kind, if I prevail on 
the House to adopt a measure that will give 
steadiness to the character of our resources, Will 
inspire confidence in the circulating medium, di- 
minish all inducements to fraudulent speculation 
and gambling, and insure its just reward to coll- 
mercial enterprise, conducted with honesty and 
secured by prudence.” 

Now, could there be a stronger contrast 
than the description of the state of the 
country given by the right hon. Baronet 
in 1819, when supplanting Pitt’s system, 
and that given in 1844, when remodelling 
hisown system? Could there bea contrast 
more unfavourable to the system of 1819, 
or more to the credit of the ancient syste 
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which preceded it ? And now the right 
hon, Baronet, after telling us that the Act 
of 1844 was the necessary complement 
and inevitable consequence of the Act of 


1819, tells us, that, come what may, we | 


must adhere rigidly to this Act of 1844— 
an Act which had obliged the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to discount his own loan 
thathe might be enabled to keep faith with 
the public ereditor—which had caused mills 
io stand still, not for want of orders, but 
for want of money—with the population 
on the verge of famine, and commercial 
engagements in so dead a lock that it 
semed doubtful whether we could pro- 
cure corn from abroad to feed our starving 
thousands. He would not longer detain 
the House; but he could not help saying, 
that he did feel a deep and sincere convic- 
tion that the period had arrived, when the 
monetary system must undergo a decided 
change. Could the House forget what 
occurred in 1823 and 1825, when the sys- 
tem of 1819 gave way, and 1/. notes were 
issued, when the Bank was on the verge 
of stopping payment, and the bullion was 
reduced to 600,000/. value in gold, and 
490,0001. in silver; and when the Bank 
was obliged to go to a great private capi- 
talist—Mr. Rothschild—to get the silver 
exchanged for gold? By that transaction 
alone, according to the evidence given by 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Rothschild gained 100,0000. 
Could it be forgotten that, in 1839, that 
had it not been for the assistance of the 
Bak of France, the Bank of England 
would have been obliged to stop payment ? 
Could it be forgotten, also, that under an 
amendment of the Act of 1819, or under 
its complement, as it was called by its 
author, the aid of Russia had been required 
by the Bank, and that the people were 
actually on the verge of starvation, while 
tine millions of bullion were in the Bank 
cofiers? He (Mr. Newdegate) would con- 
clude by expressing his fervent hope, that 
vhatever remedy might be applied, would 
not be of a temporary but of a permanent 
character. 

Mr. FORBES said, that his constituents 
had all expressed their wish to be relieved 
fom the cruel oppression caused by the 
present monetary system. Since the Bill 
f 1819, the country had been suffering, 
and was still suffering, the greatest evils in 
connexion with it. He hoped, therefore, 
that Her Majesty’s Government would see 
it to interfere in the matter, and not bind 
themselves to the Act of the right hon. 

aronet. He could not see why the Legis- 
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lature should not interfere with the cur- 
rency when their interference was needed, 
as well as they did with the corn law, 
when no such necessity existed. The 
pressure in Scotland at this moment was 
quite dreadful, and all practical men were 
satisfied that it would still continue for a 
long period. He therefore asked the 
House whether, having so completely in- 
troduced the principle of free trade in 
everything else, they should not also intro- 
duce it in money? And whether, having 
altered the Act of 1842, without repug- 
nance, they should hesitate to alter that of 
1844, if necessary? 

Mr. FINCH considered that the best 
currency would be paper, if there was 
never a balance of trade against this coun- 
try; but its disadvantages were, that when 
such a state of things took place, they 
were obliged to put on the screw to get 
back the gold. It was from that cireum- 
stance that the periodical confiscations of 
property which were so frequently witness- 
ed had taken place. The country was oc- 
casionally subject to a short harvest; and 
when that occurred the gold went out, and 
the screw had to be applied to get it back. 
Under the present system, trade was para- 
lysed every year till they knew what the 
harvest was to be. The Currency Bill 
failed, therefore, in its great object, which 
was to facilitate the interchange of com- 
modities. At the present moment we 
were threatened with starvation, because 
speculators dared not send for foreign corn. 
The manufacturers also were subjected to 
great inconvenience. A few days ago they 
were paying from 20 to 30 per cent for 
accommodation; and the first time there 
was a failure in the harvest this must occur 
again. The pressure was excessive. There 
was no chance of the price of corn falling. 
and it was the general impression out of 
doors that it would yet be higher. He 
hoped, therefore, the Government would 
take the matter into their most serious 
consideration. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK spoke as follows: 
Sir, I speak with great hesitation, in the 
presence of those who are far more able to 
speak on such a subject than myself, upon 
the question now before the House. My 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has said that he thought it good 
policy to ease the money market by any 
means in his power; but I confess that it 
seems to me that the propositions which he 
has laid before us with the view of easing 
the money market, are, at most, but very 
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helpless efforts towards such an object. 
The whole of his measures will go no fur- 
ther than merely to save himself, and will 
not give that ease to the trading and com- 
mercial interests of the country which they 
so much require. My right hon. Friend 
has told us that it is also good policy to 
place an additional burden on the country, 
rather than to bear severely on the trade 
and commerce of the nation. But, Sir, 
when he proposes to discount his own loans 
—when he tells us that he intends to 
discount the instalments that may be paid 
by the 18th of June at 5 per cent, he does 
not tell us that he has any substantial rea- 
son for assuming that the contractors for 
the loans willagree todiscount at that price; 
and when we all know that not less than 7 
or 8 per cent has been paid in the city 
of London, in Manchester, and in Liver- 
pool for the best paper having no more 
than sixty days to run, I confess, for my 
own part, that I do not feel very sanguine 
that this temporizing method of my right 
hon. Friend will be successful, and that, 
after all, he may not again have to call 
upon the Bank of England to assist him in 
the payment of the next dividends. I 
must say, Sir, that [ had hoped to have 
heard from my right hon. Friend that the 
Government had in contemplation some 
more substantial and efficient measure to 
ease the trade and commerce of the coun- 
try. My right hon. Friend has said that 
things are easier in the money market 
than they were. Sir, I remember that 
my right hon. Friend told us on a former 
occasion that the worst had passed over; 
but, at present, I own I eannot see any 
very great improvement. True it may be 
that the repayment of the loan by France 
—true it may be that the payment for 
some of that corn which we have exported 
—aay have brought back some of our gold 
into the coffers of the Bank of England; 
but when the price of corn is at its present 
amount—wheat having sold at 120s. a 
quarter this day—when the stocks in the 
hands of all parties are very low; when we 
consider that the exports last year fell off, 
as compared with the previous year, to the 
extent of 10,000,000/. sterling; that as 
measured by the official standard of value, 
lue, they fell off from 83,000,000/. to 
73,000,000/.; whilst, at the same time, 
the imports of food were greater than on 
any former occasion—I, for one, do not see 
whence the confidence arises that in the 
natural course of trade, unassisted by le- 
gislative interference, you are to rely in a 
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reasonable time for the return of bullion 
this country. And now, with regard ty 
cotton, it appears by the official retums 
that the importation of last year, 
compared with that of the year before 
was only 13,000,0001. sterling, against 
23,000,0002. Here is, then, a fallingog 
of more than one-third in the importation 
of cotton; and yet whilst this falling-of 
shows that the stock of cotton 4 re. 
duced by one-third, we have it on the 
assurance of writers in America—jp. 
deed, the price itself would tell os— 
that the sum of money paid for that pp. 
duced quantity of cotton, exceeds the sum 
paid for the larger quantities which were 
imported in the years 1844 and 1845 yp. 
spectively. It therefore, Sir, appears to 
me, that whilst the price of wheat indicates 
that we import large quantities of corn, for 
which we pay a great price, we have no 
opportunity now, as we had before—as we 
had, for instance, in the years 1824, 1825, 
and 1826—we have no opportunity nov, 
by selling, even at a depreciated rate, our 
large stocks of imports to bring back our 
gold into thiscountry. No; your only chanee 
is, under the present lav, by continuing o 
that which is called the Bank screw. The 
first effect of raising the price of money 
and of refusing to discount bills will be, 
that orders for grain and provisions and 
cotton must be curtailed; and I must say, 
in the present state of the corn market, 
with the prospect of a late harvest, 
whilst, too, the greater portion of our 
granaries are empty, that it is a serious 
consideration whether it is safe for this 
country, in reference to its supply of food, 
that you should continue to adopt these 
measures of bringing back your gold by 
raising the rate of discount, especially if 
the necessary consequence must be to di 
minish your chances of a sufficient supply 
of corn. My right hon. Friend has suid 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has adopted the most efficient 
course he could adopt, by giving notice of 
his intention to continue his temporary 
measures for the suspension of the duties 
on corn, and of the navigation laws. Why, 
Sir, under the old Jaw, there would have 
been at present no duty at all. But my 
right hon. Friend says, that things have 
come better from America. Itis true, that 
the exchange is 1054, while the par of ex- 
change is between 108 and 109—it is true 
that the exchange is less against us than it 
was; but the reason, I apprehend, is this, 
that the late period at which the winter has 
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jroken up in the United States has kept 
the inland navigation closed, so that the 
con of the country will not arrive at the 
gaboard until the middle of this present 
month; and I hear to-day from Liverpool, 
that so overwhelmed is the freight market 
yaiting for cargoes that it is hardly possi- 
ble to charter a ship, whilst the freight has 
fillen at New York to 4s. 6d. per barrel, 
and fresh ships are in sight, coming into 
the bay. But the reason why freights fall 
is, that all the corn at the seaboard is ex- 
hausted, and there will be, for a time, a 
consequent cessation of payment for corn 
in this country; but, in proportion as the 
time of payment is postponed, the price 
wil rise, and the result of this will be that 
astill larger amount of bullion will be re- 
quired than was before expected, although 
it may be at a later period of the year. 
And the same argument applies to all other 
provisions. I fear that among the many 
disasters which have befallen Ireland, it is 
not one of the least that, in the course of 
the past calamitous winter, the Irish people 
have killed a great portion of their store of 
pigs and poultry. I saw a return the other 
day which stated that in Cork market dur- 
ing the last season, 7. e., I believe, in Oc- 
tober and November last, no fewer than 
15,000 dead pigs were sold against 3,000 
in 1845, and 2,700 in 1844; and from this 
Igather that the prospect of a supply of 
provisions from Ireland is but a very poor 
me—that the supply is nearly exhausted 
—and that we shall, in this respect, also, 
require larger supplies from abroad. But, 
looking at all stocks of every description, 
Ifeel that justice is only done to the ma- 
nufacturers of this country when we are 
told that trade is in a sound state. It is 
not the fault of the merchants—they can- 
not be told that it is owing to over-specu- 
lation; for, with the exception perhaps of 
tea, and, to a very small extent, of sugar, 
the stocks of all sorts of produce, foreign 
or colonial, are low in this country. Nei- 
ther can the manufacturers be charged, on 
the other hand, with having worked their 
nills full time; for, in Lancashire, out of 
1,061 mills, there are short time, or wholly 
closed, 728; and out of 226,000 workmen, 
upwards of 100,000 are working short 
time, while 23,000 are wholly out of em- 
ployment. Unless, then, you do something 
to ease the money market, you must have 
great distress arising from want of em- 
ployment on the part of the operatives in 
the manufacturing districts. The market 
has no produce here by the sale of which 
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it would be possible to induce the gold to 
come back, whilst I apprehend such 
does not apply to the stocks of British 
manufacturers abroad. Therefore, I see 
no prospect of any early return of our 
gold to this country. Well, then, if 
that be so, is it not trifling to come down 
with these temporising measures, and of- 
fer no relief to the money market and 
trade of the country? We have at the 
present time all the manufacturers suffer- 
ing; and all the railway companies also, if 
money continue at 8 per cent, will curtail 
their operations, and stop all the contracts 
they can—and then you will have, in addi- 
tion to the manufacturing operatives, the 
railway labourers out of employment; and 
after them will come the miners of Stafford- 
shire and Wales. What, then, is the 
state of the case? The difficulty is not 
that the Bank of England has been over- 
trading any more than the merchants. 
When the Bank Charter Act passed— 
for which I voted—it was contemplated 
that the Bank should issue notes to the 
full amount of its bullion; and the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) himself con- 
templated that the circulation of the Bank of 
England notes might rise to 28,000,0000. or 
30,000,000/., whilst all the promoters of 
the measure intimated their opinion that its 
ordinary circulation, in prosperous times, 
would amount to 24,000,0007. But it has 
never exceeded 21,400,000/. in the amount 
of its issues; and it is unfair to charge on 
the Bank of England any conduct different 
from that which the promoters of the mea- 
sure themselves intimated to the directors 
of the Bank they should pursue. In what 
position, then, are we now? Itis this— 
that whilst the Bank coffers are crammed 
with gold and silver, the Bank itself has 
been—under the restriction of this Act— 
very nearly stopping payment—and that a 
house of highest eredit—men that could pay 
80s. or 90s. in the pound—is in this posi- 
tion, that unless something be done to set 
credit and money free, four weeks will not 
elapse before it may stop payment. Such, 
indeed, is the position of affairs, that, with 
an unmixed standard of gold, I am assured 
that a great house in this city, with 
60,0007. of silver bullion in its possession, 
has been unable to raise money upon it. 
Can anything, then, be more monstrous 
than that a man should not be able to pay 
his way with 60,0001. of that metal in his 
possession, which is the money of all the 
world except England, and, I believe, Por- 
tugal? I assure the House I have heard 
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this on such authority that I cannot doubt | something be done to bring credit ing 
the statement. Well, then, Sir, we are in | operation, will be in the situation of gt 
this position, that all the trade of the | ping payment; and I understand that 
country, whether export or import, is, as | that house stop payment, with it wil] fall 
has been stated by the hon. Gentleman the | no less than thirty other firms. Let bank. 
Member for Lancashire this night, brought ruptcies once begin, and the whole credit 
to a dead lock for want of money; and this | and commerce of the country will go down 
whilst the credit of the mercantile and ma-| like a pack of cards; and therefore it js 
nufacturing community is good, whilst the | that I call upon my right hon. Friend thy 
credit of the Bank is good, and whilst her | Chancellor of the Exchequer and upon the 
coffers are full of bullion, but of bullion noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to look to the 
which your Bank Charter Act forbids | great interests of the trade of the country; 
her to touch. Does not then the com-|to remember that the present difficulty’is 
mon-sense way to get out of this diffi- | not limited to cotton speculators—that it js 
culty appear to be this—to remove this | not limited to railway proprietors; but that 
restriction on credit, that is starving! those who are walking in the steadiest 
and destroying the trade of this country | manner, in the legitimate course of trade, 
— and that will soon starve the people | whether it be with the East Indies or with 
of this country? For if my argument | the United States, or with the West In. 
be worth anything, that the contraction | dies, or elsewhere, will be immersed in one 
of credit will make it necessary to with-|common ruin. You have tried this mee 
draw orders for provisions from America, | sure — you see you cannot have free 
I am only speaking literally, when I say | trade—and that you cannot encourage w.- 
that the effect of this will be that three | usual importations, not only of corn and 
months may not elapse without the coun-| provisions, but of foreign sugar or fo. 
try not finding a sufficiency of food for| reign manufactures, without paying for 
the population. There is food enough in| them in gold. You promised that foreign 
the world if credit were set free; but we | countries would take your manufactures in 
shall be in the position of starving the| return for what they sent you—and God 
bellies of the people, in order that we | grantit may be so !—but the time has not 
may feed with gold this idol of yours, | yet come when any very strong indication 
the Bank Charter Act. If, then, that} of it is perceptible. I fear, indeed, that 
be the obstacle in the way of your trade, | the only indication we have is, that the 
and if it is clear that free trade and a_| late elections in the United States induce 
restrictive currency cannot work together, | us to believe that the tariff from which the 
for God’s sake, and for the sake of huma-| Americans raise the greater portion of 
nity, let us be quick in repealing these ob- | their revenue, is not so likely to be relaxed 
noxious measures. I well remember that as to be restricted; and that, as America 
Mr. O’Connell said, not long since, when! is receiving more gold for the reduced 
speaking of supplies for the people of Ire- | amount of cotton with which she has sup- 
land, that ‘‘ rapidity of action was the es- plied us, than she formerly received for the 
sence of humanity and of political sagacity.”’ | larger quantity she furnished, and receiv- 
I agreed with him in that opinion. You | ing English gold wherewith to carry on her 
have seen the fatal effects of leaving the | Mexican war, she will not relax that sys- 
people of Ireland to supply themselves. | tem which has contributed to bring this 
Take warning by the fatal consequences | country to such a crisis. And as regards 
that have followed your course in Ireland, | Russia again—Russia, of whom it was said 
and now have recourse, not to temporising | she could not go to war for want of money, 
measures, but to “ rapidity of action,” and | and without the aid of the Barings and the 
believe that in such “rapidity of action” | Rothschilds—why, she is herself obliged 
now will be found the ‘essence of huma-|to come to the help of Western Europe, 
nity and political sagacity.”” Let but the | and I do not think there is much prospect 
trade of this country once receive a fatal | that Russia will speedily change her policy 
check, and you know not where it may | or reduce her tariff; whilst Prussia—that 
stop. It is apprehension, it is true, just | country of which last year it was said, she 
now; but this apprehension may, in the | was already “ shaken,” has actually raised 
course of a few weeks more, be turned to|her tariff on all our manufactures. It 
reality. I am told that there is in Lanca-| seems to me, therefore, that any expect®- 
shire one great house, whose solvency is| tion on our part that we can recover our 
above all question, and yet which, unless | gold by any early change in the commel- 
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ial policy of these countries from which | We may therefore calculate that there is 
b take their produce, is but a very faint | only a margin of 356,867. of gold over 


and ¥ 
then, that, under these circumstances, her 


Majesty's Government will condescend to 
fe preceded them; and that when they 
fod the trade and commerce of the coun- 
try unable to move in consequence of your 
monetary regulations, they will come for- 
vard, as Mr. Pitt and Lord Liverpool did 
before them, not only to take off this mis- 
chievous restriction on the operations of the 
Bank; but also, with advances of Exche- 
quer Bills, to set the trade of the country 
at liberty. You have tried this Bank 
Charter Bill, and it was harmless so long 
43 it came not into operation ; and yet it 
isa measure of a description which in- 


volves great danger, if, under certain cir- | 


cumstances, such as the present, you per- 
severe in maintaining it. The right hon. 
Baronet said, and I was delighted to hear 
him say so, ‘that he had no parental affec- 
tion for that measure which would induce 
him to maintain it after he should be per- 
suaded it was not for the benefit of the 
country.” I think he must see that it was 
not successful in preventing great specula- 
tin in this country. Happily that specu- 
lation was of a nature which led to the em- 
ployment of money and labour at home; 
but, so far as speculation is concerned, it 
never run riot more uncontrollably than in 
the year 1845. And now that another 
change has come—now that we have had 
bad harvests and short cotton and hemp 
crops, and limited supplies of tallow and 
such like productions have sueceeded—it 
is perfectly clear the Bill will have a most 
disastrous operation. And when it is re- 
collected that, amongst other operations of 
the Bill, every sovereign drawn from the 
country not only withdraws a bank-note at 
its back, but also that we are getting near 
that verge when silver under the Bank 
Charter Act will not be sufficient to repre- 
sent notes, I think that it is high time to 
consider whether we had better not sus- 
pend that Bank Charter Act. I think 
l im correct in stating, that while silver 
snot the legal standard of this realm 
above 40s., the Bank is entitled to count 
tas part of their bullion, but only to 
the extent of one-fourth of the gold in 
ts coffers. We are not told what the 
broportions of gold and silver coin are in 
the returns of bullion; but, referring to the 
ss department, we find that there is of 


gold 7,120,0002., and of silver 1,429,134. 


| 


} 


slender expectation; and I do trust, | and above that amount which can be re- 


presented by silver; that is to say, that 
after 350,0002. more is drained from this 


vthe example of great Ministers that| country, then not only the bank notes 


| must be withdrawn, but silver must cease 








to count as a basis of note circulation. 
Well, then, supposing there should be a 
drain to the amount of 716,5361. of gold, 
the effect would be that it would neutralise 
179,1341. of silver, on which the Bank, so 
long as it has gold to the amount of four 
times its silver, would be entitled to issue 
notes. If the drain continues, and the 
amount of gold is reduced to 4,000,000/., 
out of that 4,000,000/. there would be 
1,000,000/. only which would be available 
for the issue of notes; so that we are get- 
ting very near the verge, when the Bank 
Charter Bill will be more restrictive in its 
operation than it is at present—when 
silver, not being the legal standard, will 
be not available for any purposes further 
than those of commerce. We. saw in 
former times, in 1793, when the trade of 
the country was in difficulties, Mr. Pitt 
issued 5,000,0001. of Exchequer-bills, and 
that pressure was at once relieved; and so, 
at various times in the course of the French 
war, the same process was resorted to. In 
1816, when I think there were no less than 
2,000 bankruptcies, the Government of 
that day came forward and postponed the 
hour of a return to cash payments, and in- 
stantly prosperity was restored. And when 
the Bill passed in 1819, and again restricted 
the currency, there was the same distress; 
we then got out of the difficulty by an 
issue of ll. and 21. notes. Soin 1825 and 
1826, when Mr. Huskisson said we were 
within four-and-twenty hours, of barter, 
the Bank of England happily discovered a 
million of 11. notes, which served the pur- 
poses of the trade of the country; because, 
though it is true that bank notes are not 
available for the payment of foreign ac- 
counts, they are perfectly available at 
home, and a supply of bank notes would set 
at liberty a great part of the thirty-five or 
forty millions of sovereigns which are sup- 


| posed to be in circulation in the form of 


what is called the ‘‘ small change”’ of the 
country. I was speaking of credit, and 
the way in which it would be affected by a 
repeal of the Bank Charter Act, and I will 
give an instance of the effect of credit. 
Lately the Bank of France and the trade 
of France was very much in the same pre- 
dicament as that in which we now are; the 
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Bank of France then succeeded in obtain- 
ing a loan of 800,000/. from this country. 
Well, no sooner was it known that the 
Bank had obtained that amount of bullion 
from this country than confidence was re- 
stored, and trade revived so much, that the 
Bank of France was enabled to forego the 
demand of the whole of that sum. The 
last instalment of 200,000/. never left this 
country. That shows how all turns on 
credit. Set the Bank of England free, 
and confidence will be at once restored, 
and they will cease to have these urgent 
demands for discounts. We have tried this 
Bank Charter Bill now for three years, and 
having found it to fail, reason points out to 
us that we should not persevere in main- 
taining it. I think that as we have found 
that this is a tree which has not borne 
good fruit, we should follow the example of 
a certain man in the parable, who had a 
fig-tree in his vineyard which brought forth 
no fruit, who said to the keeper of his vine- 
yard, ‘‘ Behold, these three years have I 
come, seeking fruit and finding none ; cut 
it down, why cumbereth it the ground 2?” 
Mr. CARDWELL: If I thought the 
present a proper occasion for importing 
into the discussion of this question a party 
character, I do not think I could help 
making merry with the coneluding para- 
graph of the noble Lord’s observations. I 
would congratulate him on the discovery 
he has made, that when a great measure, 
which has been passed for three years, has 
remained practically inoperative during that 
period, and under peculiarly adverse cireum- 
stances has suddenly become operative, it 
is right and proper for its promoters to aban- 
don it. The time has arrived, in the judg- 
ment of the noble Lord, who voted for the 
Bank Charter Bill, at which even the ad- 
vocates and supporters of that Bill may 
without any disparagement to their con- 
sistency, come forward and vote for its 
repeal. But I do not think the present is 
the time for inculpations of this nature; and 
the few observations which I shall venture 
to address to you, I hope I shall offer with 
all respect for the House and the noble 
Lord, in perfect soberness and earnestness. 
In that spirit the noble Lord will allow me 
to say that those who heard the premises 
with which he introduced his speech, must 
have been greatly disappointed with the con- 
clusions at which he arrived. I listened to 
the early paragraphs of the noble Lord’s 
speech with great satisfaction. I heard him 
tell the House that wheat was 120s. the 
quarter; that stocks, both of our own pro- 
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duce and foreign produce exportable wore 
low; that the price of cotton had unforty. 
nately risen very high; and I heard him 
go on and say that he saw no reason why 
the present pressure should be tempo. 
rary; and that if for a temporary Purpose 
you did encourage foreign importation anj 
domestic consumption here, then the statp 
of things would justify the belief that yo, 
must infallibly have to pay for it in the 
end. These were the premises with which 
he started; and since, unfortunately, these 
things were true, I confess I heard then 
put in the foreground of his speech with 
very great satisfaction, because I thought 
they would bring him to a sound and 
legitimate conclusion. But all his pre. 
mises have been addressed to the real 
gist of the question—the great pressure 
upon us in reference to the amount of ou 
capital, forming the effective and substan. 
tial means we have in our power; whilstall 
his remedies are directed to a totally dif 
ferent subject—the regulation of our cu. 
rency. I wish those who speak s0 freely 
as to the regulation of our currency would 
consider for a moment what the function 
is which that currency performs in the 
commercial world. I believe they will find 
this to be the fact ; let them manage the 
arrangement of that currency how they 
will, they can never extract any artificial 
advantage from that arrangement. Let the 
Bank fail to manage it soundly, and those 
derangements which an unfortunate state 
of trade produces are most grievously ag- 
gravated, and their intensity heightened 
by any mal-arrangement of the currency 
Adam Smith likens it to the operation of 
a wheel, which creates nothing in itself 
but carries round in regular course that 
which has been created; and it is this doc 
trine of Smith that those who wish to ¢f- 
fect a different arrangement are so fond of 
relying on. But let them consider to what 
this illustration carries them. The cur- 
reney may perform its functions accurately 
or inaccurately. If accurately, then, when 
trade and commerce are disturbed and 
confidence is shaken, the circulating me- 
dium will be proportionally contracted; 
you will economise when the pressure be- 
gins, and you will never have to feel its 
utmost intensity at last. But if the cur- 
rency act irregularly, it will appear to give 
you abundance when in reality there 's 
scarcity before you; you will not use @c0- 
nomy in the outset, because you will be 
misled by an erroneous currency to believe 
there is abundance ; the want of economy 
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at first will ultimately diminish the sup- 

lies you have at command; and then at 
the end will indeed come upon you the real 
intensity of the pressure, and the currency 
yill have aggravated the wants which the 
real exigency of the crisis has brought 
upon you. What are the real causes of the 

ressure that is now felt? Are they far to 
week? Has not everybody who has spoken 
alluded to them ? Not long ago, by the bles- 
sing of God, we enjoyed good harvests, and 
were in a state of very great prosperity. 
This country undertook, I think in an intox- 
ieation caused by that prosperity, to execute 
far larger works than this or any other 
entry was capable of accomplishing in 
the time. It was a very little thing to 
embark the small per-centage required in 
the first instance; but before your great 
works were completed, you had great exer- 
tions to make, and an arduous task to con- 
front. Whilst you are in the act of per- 
forming this, before you yet feel the pres- 
sure severely, what comes upon you? One 
of the greatest calamities that ever afflicted 
any country in the world; one which the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
td us revived in the present day the 
mournful recollections of the Middle Ages. 
Cast as you were into this calamity, what 
did you do? It becomes me not to speak 
in terms of any great disrespect of the 
persons who manage the great establish- 
ment to which so many allusions have been 
made; but perhaps I may be permitted to 
say that it would have been more fortunate 
if the alarm had been taken earlier in that 
quarter. I do not think it inconsistent 
with the respect I feel for them to say, 
that if they had seen earlier that the con- 
traction was begun, more fortunate results 
would have ensued. I[ dare to speak in 
this same spirit of the operations of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite ; I hope he 
will not think me wrong to say that, while 
the country was labouring under the com- 
bined results of its own intoxication, and a 
gteat restriction of circulation, when he 
saw that the Bank had not contracted its 
issues on the first moment of danger, it 
would have been fortunate if he had not 
found it necessary to demand from the 
Bank of England a considerable assistance 
at the instant when they were sustaining, 
from other reasons, great pressure. As 
regards the currency more immediately, 
every one will admit that there are two 
duties, and two only, to be expected from 
it: the first, truthfulness of standard; the 
second, and a very subordinate one, eco- 
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nomy of application. With respect to the 
truthfulness of the standard, you adopted 
in 1844 a measure which was expressly 
stated to be only the complement of the 
measure of 1819. That measure of 1819 
secured to you the right of converting your 
bank notes into gold, but failed in securing 
you absolute convertibility; for you found 
by experience that where great and general 
inducements were offered, the temptation 
to let out at the moment was too great 
for individual prudence to resist, and that 
very thing was done which high authorities 
have asked the House to do to-night—the 
circulation was increased, when, upon the 
ordinary sound principles of currency, it 
ought to have been diminished. It isa 
mistake, then, to say that there was any 
new principle in the Bill of 1844; its prin- 
ciple was to give you in practical effect 
that to which you had a legal and undis- 
puted right under the Bill of 1819. The 
first effect of the Bill of 1844 was to pro- 
duce some considerable drain of gold from 
the coffers of the Bank of England, which 
was not exported to foreign countries, but 
distributed in the coffers of private bankers 
and others in Scotland, Ireland, and the 
country districts of England. We are now 
told that the Bill has been inoperative, but 
that is not so; it has saturated the country 
with gold, where otherwise it would have 
been filled with country notes—no doubt 
with some sacrifice of economy. But did 
our trade languish because there was more 
gold, and our currency was maintained at 
a greater expense? Not at all; our trade 
was never more prosperous. Why have 
you had the command of all the granaries 
of the world? Why, in a time of famine 
and of unexampled pressure, have there 
hitherto been no failures? Why has our 
trade been in a comparatively sound state ? 
Because the Bill was operative during those 
two years. Now we are told that the Bill 
had been found to do mischief, because it 
contracted the circulation; and in the next 
breath we are told that the circulation was 
never very considerably affected: that it 
was now 20,000,0007., and the maximum 
21,500,0007. Another Gentleman said that 
there is no confidence. How do you propose 
to increase confidence? Do you think that 
announcing to the world that Government 
had made arrangements with the Bank of 
England, and that they are going to tam- 
per, in a time of distress, with that which 
had served in a time of prosperity, will 
create confidence? I believe that it would 
create distrust and alarm to an extent 
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of which few can form an idea. If you 
make the alteration, will the foreigner be 
content? The argument stated is, as there 
are bank notes at home, you will very ea- 
sily be able to send your gold abroad. 
What do you propose to do? By increas- 
ing the total amount of money in circula- 
tion, to raise at home the price of all the 
articles in the market. What is the way 
to avoid a drain of gold? Why, to pay with 
other things, and not with gold. And how 
are you to do that unless you induce the 
foreigner to take those things, and not 
gold? And how are you to induce him, if, 
by sending four additional millions of bank 
notes into the market, you raised in this 
market the price of every article? 
astonished to hear this doctrine here to- 
night. We need not disguise the fact. It 
is not agreeable to reduce prices, and let a 
foreigner have a thing for 1801., or 1501., or 
1201. which is worth 2007. We must pay, 
however, for what is imported; if not in gold, 
we must induce the foreigner to take other 
articles. How does your Currency Law 
apply to this? There are 35,000,000 
sovereigns and bullion in the Bank of 
England. If we reduce the circulating 
medium of the country, every sovereign 
abstracted from the circulating medium 
will tend to raise the price of money, 
and depress the price of commodities. It 
tends to induce the exportability of other 
things, and to prevent gold from going out. 
When this measure passed in 1844, we 
were plainly told how, in a time of pros- 
perity, it would saturate the country with 
gold; and I agree with the hon. Member for 
South Lancashire, whose opinion is desery- 
ing of much respect, that the opinion at- 
tributed to Mr. Huskisson must have been 
that by thus saturating your country with 
gold in a time of prosperity, you would 
have gold which you could export when a 
time of adversity arrived; but Mr. Iuskisson 
never meant to say that when the necessity 
for importing corn—that necessary of life 
which, at all hazards, you must have— 
arrived, he would tamper with the currency 
—that for every guinea that went out for 
corn, he would provide a paper guinea— 
and keep up the tendency for other guineas 
to go, and diminish the tendency for other 
articles to go. This brings me to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for South 
Laneashire, who proposes, as there is a 
large part of the circulation in gold, that 
Government shall call in the gold, send a 
part abroad, and retain part in the coffers 
of the Bank, to secure the convertibility of 
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the rest. The hon. Member must CXCUsg 
me if I point out another great fallacy, |, 
is argued from experience, that & certain 
amount of gold in the till of the banker is 
enough to answer a certain amount of lig. 
bilities in circulation, and it is supposed 
that you have only got to take all the ciney, 
lation of the country, and lock up a thin 
part in the coffers of the Bank, and yoy 
may, without the least objection, issue the 
other two-thirds; and it is assumed tha 
the experience of bankers proves this point, 
It proves no such thing. What it proves 
is this—that the circulation of the country 
being in a healthy state, gold being in the 
hands of private individuals, small traders, 
and dealers, throughout the country, one. 
third will be sufficient to answer the pro- 
bable demands on the Bank. The noble 
Lord who has last sat down, who said that 
the pressure was only temporary, was the 
most strenuous in exhorting the House to 
attempt an alteration in the currency. If 
it is to be permanent, for every departure 
from sound principle of which we now at- 
tempt to be guilty, we shall have a double 
penalty to pay on some future occasion, 
Why, knowing what the pressure now is, 
we should be disposed to run ourselves 
into double danger, the noble Lord has 
not stated anything which deserves to be 
dignified with the title of an argument, | 
will briefly recapitulate my arguments. 
Our misfortunes or our prosperity depend 
not upon currency, but upon the amount 
of our capital; and our currency repre- 
sents our capital, correctly or incorrectly, 
according as it is a good currency or a bad 
one. If it represent it correctly, which is 
the most favourable condition of things, 
then we shall always have to suffer such 
misfortunes as any pressure on our capital 
may create; if it represent it incorrectly, 
then we shall have to suffer such calamities 
besides as the aggravation of circumstances 
might cause—the original evil of pressure 
upon our capital, and the additional evil of 
derangement of our currency. Truthfal- 
ness is the first object of currency— 
economy only the second. In a time of 
prosperity, with experience before us, we 
settled a scale of currency, and the amount 
of the issues of the Bank. The effect of 
the Bill has been to saturate the country 
with gold, without pressing on the energies 
of trade. We are now called upon, under 
the pressure of distress, to tamper with 
the currency—we are told we cannot rely 
upon the pressure being temporary. We 
know, however, that if we depart from 
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rinciple, we shall have to pay for it. We 
have no reason for believing that the time 
when we have to make a double payment 
will be favourable ; on the contrary, there 
ig every reason to believe that the mis- 
chief will be greatly aggravated. We are 
required, I think, to say to the people, 
«We call upon you to accommodate your- 
glves to the necessity of the position in 
which Providence has placed you. You 
have been afflicted with scarcity—you must 
ractise economy—corn you must have, 
and corn you must pay for. You must pay 
for it in gold, and the gold must contract 
the currency until there is a temptation to 
the foreigner sufficient to induce him to 
deal with you in other articles. Then the 
drain on your gold will cease ; and above 
all, considering the clouds that frown upon 
you, you must not dare—great as the pre- 
sent danger is—to face the far greater 
danger which in this state of the country a 
departure from sound principle would most 
certainly bring about. 

Mr. T. BARING could not agree with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Clitheroe, 
that the distress under which the com- 
mercial body throughout the kingdom were 
now labouring, proceeded entirely from the 
efects of large importations of corn, the 
results of railway speculation, or the mis- 
management of the Bank; nor could he 
agree with his hon. Friend in the conclu- 
sion he sought to establish, that no new 
principle had been introduced by the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, for that it was to 
that measure we owed the influx of gold 
into this country. At other periods it was 
vell known that large importations of corn 
had taken place without their being fol- 
lowed by similar disastrous consequences. 
In 1839 and 1840 there had been large 
imports; but the commercial community 
had then the means of meeting their en- 
gagements, and there was not that excess 
of anxiety which now existed. Other 
countries had much wanted corn, and had 
imported it to a great extent. The wants 
of France, for example, had been great; but 
stil she was not in that state of financial 
dificulty which was experienced in this 
country. It was true that there was a 
larger metallic currency in France as com- 
pared with the paper currency, being 
%,000,0007. of the first, to 15,000,0002. 
of the latter; while we had 30,000,0000. 
of Paper, against upwards of 20,000,0001, 
gold. But the question was this: had the 
Bank of France, in the difficulties of that 
“ountry, refused those facilities of com- 
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merce which the Bank of England had 
lately refused, and been obliged to re- 
fuse? The Bank of France had not. 
With regard to speculations in railways, 
he was one of those who thought that 
operations of that kind had been carried 
too far. With all the advantages that 
railways lent to the country in the de- 
velopment of the national resources, still it 
was impossible not to see that when a 
great amount of capital was abstracted 
from the usual channels, and devoted to 
some one particular purpose, as long as the 
money market remained favourable, the in- 
vestment was as transferable as bank notes; 
but when once a turn took place in the mar- 
ket, those who had invested their money in 
those securities found them totally unavail- 
able. Still there had been other times when 
speculation ran high; and yet there had not 
been that total want of means upon even 
the best possible security to meet the pres- 
sing engagements of the day which had 
lately been experienced. The right hon. 
Gentleman had hinted that the Bank had 
a little mismanaged matters; and that the 
Bank Act had not been exactly worked as 
it ought to have been by the Bank. If he 
understood the Act of 1844, it was that 
Bank notes were to be issued as gold came 
in; and if the Bank had upon that princi- 
ple issued last year four or five millions 
more notes, asit might have done, then when 
a drain came, instead of withdrawing seven 
millions, there would have been a with- 
drawal of eleven or twelve millions. He did 
not mean to say that the reduction of in- 
terest in August was not an unwise step. 
He believed it was; but at the same time it 
was a step which it was competent for the 
Bank to take, according to the terms of 
the charter. His right hon. Friend had 
said that the Bank ought early in the year 
to have raised the rate of interest; but his 
right hon. Friend should recollect that 
when he brought forward his budget in 
February, his right hon. Friend stated, 
amongst other favourable circumstances, 
that he was gratified and surprised to find 
that the whole importation of corn, which 
had been above 5,000,000 quarters, had 
not reduced the bullion of the Bank when 
compared with February, 1846, to a great- 
er amount than rather above a million 
sterling. Why, then, was the Bank bound 
by its own act tomake money so much 
dearer? It was no want of discretion on 
the part of the Bank which had produced 
a pressure totally unparalleled since 1825. 
He believed that without a limit on the 
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power of the Bank, a smaller amount of 
notes might have sufficed. With respect 
to the Bill of 1844, he had felt incapable 
of giving a general opinion on its results; 
but he had ventured to express the belief 
that it was a bold experiment, but at the 
same time acknowledging, as he had done, 
that inconveniences then existed; and look- 
ing to the high authority from which the 
measure had proceeded, he had felt dis- 
posed to give it a fair trial. He had not 
felt prepared to predict what would be 
the consequences of the Bill; he did not 
know that he should have been ever able 
to answer the question put by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
‘* What is a pound?”’ but this much he 
could say, that having for a long time been 
engaged in commercial affairs, and having 
rather attentively considered them, he 
could state what facts were; and he knew 
that for ten days there was a total want 
of the means of obtaining accommodation 
by the most solvent houses upon the most 
undoubted security, and that because the 
Bank of England by its charter was unable 
to afford it; and he knew that it was im- 
possible to raise a penny upon 60,0001. 
worth of silver—a precious metal which 
was a legal tender in most parts of the 
civilized world. Parties who imported 
silver had money to pay; and the owners 
of silver came to the Bank to sell, and 
the Bank refused to buy. It was not 
a question of price with the Bank, but 
a question affecting its own safety. The 
Bank could only issue notes upon sil- 
ver to the extent of one-fifth the bullion 
in the Bank. But it might be said, ‘‘ Why 
not ship the metal to Paris or Hamburg, 
and draw against it?’’ But no one had 
money wherewith to take a bill of ex- 
change. Then it might be said, ‘* Send 
it, and get returns for it.’’ But suppose 
that bills having a fortnight to run were 
sent in return to London, they would be re- 
fused discount. If such proceedings on the 
part of this country were not productive of 
so much inconvenience, they would be held 
up to ridicule by foreign countries. Was 
the case he had mentioned a satisfactory 
proof of the operation of the Bank Charter 
Act? He thought a discretionary power 
ought to have been left either with the 
Government, or that the House would in 
its wisdom modify the Bill when necessary. 
He was ready to allow that the Bill had 
worked well during the three years of pros- 
perity in which it had been in operation, 
and that it had prevented any excessive 
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issue on the part of the country banks, 
But when it came to a drain of gold ty 
meet an unavoidable want, there Ought 
to be some means of avoiding measur 
by which the commerce of the coupiry 
would be dislocated. The commerce of ih 
country was carried on upon a system gf 
credit; and if they brought it to a ready. 
money system they paralysed trade in the 
manufacturing districts. What was required 
was to give facilities to exports, in onde 
to pay for the corn in manufactured goods, 
because the houses in Manchester equi 
not carry on their trade upon four months’ 
bills which when carried into Lombard. 
street were no better than bits of blotting 
paper. Would not the manufactures; 
rather have cheap money than cheap eit 
ton? Cotton was dear all over the world, 
and they shared the high price with their 
foreign rivals; but the low rate of interest 
on money was one of the great advantages 
in favour of the English manufactures, 
When they made the interest of money 
3 per cent in August, and 13 per cent in 
April, they made trade the greatest lot 
tery in the world. Something had bee 
said about speculation in cotton; but it 
must be remembered ‘hat it was founded 
upon a deficiency of cotton. Now, if ow 
manufacturers had large and accumulated 
stocks of everything, then, by making 
money dear, they might be forced to ex 
port and sell their goods. But it was not 
so, on the showing of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself. There had been 
no overtrading ; the manufacturers had 
shown a sound and careful discretion, and 
yet it was that part of the community 
which was to suffer. The Bank night 
have mismanaged its affairs ; the right 
hon. Gentleman had certainly misman- 
aged his; but the sound and careful com- 
mercial interest was to suffer, and the ¢a- 
lamity was to be met by fettering com- 
merce and by paralysing Manchester and 
Liverpool. Could the mercantile interest 
carry on the export trade, which must be 
carried on by credit, when all accommods 
tion was refused them? Or did the right 
hon. Gentleman think he could secure the 
revenue and the prosperity of the country 
by a system which carried commercial af 
fairs toa liquidation ? Hitherto there bad 
been a real pressure, but not yet a palit. 
But there might be a panic if credit were 
still refused. Hitherto there had not beens 
whisper of discredit against the commercial 
body. But the House must not fancy that 
their resources had not been disturbed, 
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and that great sacrifices had not been 
made to meet difficulties which had not 
heen of their own creation. It was highly 
desirable to know how a sudden drain 
could be met without a sudden deprecia- 
tion of the property of the country. The 
country had exported, say 7,000,000/. in 
gold, and the property of the country had 
been depreciated 100,000,0007. in value. 
It was clear that this sudden drain could 
not be paid in manufactures immediately; 
it should therefore be spread over a longer 
tem. They would pay for the corn in 
manufactures, but not all at once. He 
considered that they either ought to say 
that a discretion should be placed some- 
where, or that in a case like the present, 
vhen there was a great emergency, the 
Bank should have a greater liberty of 
sing its securities for issues of notes. 
He believed that if the Bank of England 
yas willing to advance half a million of 
money to-day, it might do so, and thus 
liquidate private accounts, and yet find 
half a million in its deposits, with only 
a change from one deposit account to 
another. The right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated that the 
present pressure had in no degree been 
occasioned by the operations of the Go- 
venment, He was not actuated by any 
factious motive towards the Government, 
and he was still less disposed to attribute 
tothem any share in producing the present 
financial difficulties beyond that of having 
supported measures which had led to or 
inreased those difficulties. He was quite 
ready to allow that the system followed 
by their predecessors, which had been 
resorted to in the years of prosperity, of 
taking off duty after duty, on the supposi- 
tin that an increase in the amount of duty 
paid would compensate for their loss, was 
very successful during such a period; but 
it did not allow any possibility of meet- 
ig a time of adversity without placing 
the Government in the situation in which 
they now were. Such a system rendered 
itnecessary for the Government, unless it 
retraced its steps, either to contract a loan or 
‘omerease direct taxation; or, it might be, 
to resort to both those measures. The rule 
that two and two did not always make four, 
night be sometimes correct; but they had 
been going upon the principle that if two 
vere taken from two, there always remain- 
élfour. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that he had nothing to do with 
the present pressure—that he had only 
taken his usual advance from the Bank, 
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He begged to remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he had not mentioned his want 
of advances from the Bank upon deficiency 
bills; that he had not led the public—and 
certainly he had not led the loan contrac- 
tors—to suppose that he would want any 
deficiency bills. On the contrary, the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was, ‘ I 
want 8,000,000/.; I will not give any dis- 
count; I want 1,000,000/. each month, 
and I don’t require it sooner or later.” 
He certainly left the room, after the right 
hon. Gentleman had made that statement, 
under the impression that if the Govern- 
ment would not give the same rate of in- 
terest which they would have to give for 
deficiency bills, they would not want any 
deficiency bills. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, therefore, certainly did not lead the 
public to expect—what he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) stated he had given 
notice of to the Bank—that he would re- 
quire the ordinary amount of deficiency 
bills. He was aware that the loan con- 
tractors were not likely to find much sym- 
pathy from that House or from the public, 
and he did not think they needed it. He 
considered, however, that under the cir- 
cumstances which, from the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) he believed to exist, 
although it was not a very lucrative af- 
fair, the price given was a fair one on both 
sides. The right hon. Baronet had stated 
that he thought this was a measure which 
would benefit the public. Undoubtedly if 
it benefited national credit and the funds, 
it would be an advantage to the public so 
long as the Bank was able to afford them 
the usual facilities. He trusted that the 
Bank might be able to afford those faci- 
lities; but if there was a demand for gold 
from America, and no supply was obtained 
in this country from other places, it must 
be met by a contraction of the circulation 
of notes. He thought his right hon. 
Friend would have pursued a wiser course 
if he had not taken what he would call 
the narrow view of a needy Chancellor— 
an empty exchequer, but a wide and com- 
prehensive consideration of all the inter- 
ests of the country; and the right hon. 
Baronet would then have seen that it 
was not because we had 8,000,0000. or 
10,000,0002. to pay to foreign countries 
that such an effect ought to he produced 
upon our commerce as to make our most 
solid and stable and prudent institutions 
tremble. 
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| mercial world in the 


Sm G. CLERK considered that a great | present crisis, Thy 
compliment had been paid to the operation | necessity of purchasing large quantities of 
of the Banking Act of 1844, for it had | corn abroad, had led to the exportation of 
been admitted that that Act had prevented | a considerable amount of capital; and a 
an undue issue of paper by private and ‘the famine had been experienced to & greater 
joint-stock banks; and that if such an ex- | or less degree by the continental nations 
cessive issue had taken place, the difficul- | they were able to devote but a small por 
ties of the present moment would have been | tion of their money to the purchase of oy, 
greatly increased. He presumed, however, manufactures. We had, besides, incur 
that the hon. Gentleman who had made | anextraordinary expenditure of 8,000,00(j, 
this admission would consider that while it | for Ireland; and the united effect of thes. 
was quite right to limit the issue of private | causes had been to make a great dnip 
and joint-stock banks, because they had | upon that fund which, in ordinary years 
abused and were likely to abuse their | was employed in giving assistance to the 
powers, yet the past experience of the | commercial world. Was it extraordinary, 
mode in which the Bank of England had | then, that the rate of discount should haye 


managed its affairs, had shown that under | risen from 2 per cent in August last, to the 
extraordinary amount which had been me. 


no circumstances was it likely to increase | 

the issue of notes, and so to encourage any | tioned? He thought the House would 
undue speculation. Now, he believed he | admit that it had not been shown that these 
could refer the hon. Gentleman to state- | evils would be alleviated if the Act of 1844 
ments made before Committees of that | were repealed, and if no restrictions wer 
House, which would prove that, whenever | placed either upon the Bank of England or 
great speculation was going on in this coun- | upon private banks. He might observe, 
try, there would always be abundance of | that though in the months of January and 
commercial paper offered to the Bank; that | February the extent to which the crops 
the Bank adopted no other criterion of | had failed was well known, the Bank for 
judging of such paper but the solvency of |long time took no steps whatever to re. 
the parties offering it; and that there was | duce their issues by raising the rate of is 
no security against an undue issue of Bank | count. The Bank went on without giving 
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paper, which, whenever an undue pressure | any warning or notice to the public iil 
occurred, would occasion great inconveni- | they began to feel the pressure themselves, 
He thought, however, that the hon. | and they then perhaps drew the cord too 
Gentleman had omitted to notice the broad | tight and refused to give sufficient accom. 


ence. 
distinction pointed out by the hon. Member | modation. The necessary consequence 
for Clitheroe—the distinction between the | was, that for a week or ten days the great- 
eurrency of the country, or the mere ma-| est distress prevailed in the money market. 
chinery by which operations were carried | Within the last week the Bank had bee 
on, and the surplus disposable capital of | enabled to give increased accommodation 
the country, which was the only fund upon | to the public; but that accommodation was 
which merchants could draw for the re- | afforded under the Act of 1844. He con- 
sources they required. What, he would | tended, that if the Bank had acted on the 
ask the House, was the present situation | principles of the Act of 1844 at an earlier 
of this country? We had, owing to a| period, although a certain degree of pres 
visitation of Providence, experienced an | sure must have been felt, the country woul 
entire destruction of a great portion of! have been saved from the aggravated pres 
the agricultural produce of this country, | sure which had recently been experienced. 
which had occasioned a deficiency of avail-| He regretted, indeed, that with respect 
able capital to the extent of between |a matter of such vital importance a debate 
20,000,0007. and 30,000,0002. Under | should have arisen in so desultory a mannet, 
what circumstances did this calamity over- | and not on a Motion which could bring 
take us? There had been, during the | issue the question, whether any of the evi 
last few years, extraordinary speculation in | now complained of were justly attributable 
railways, and a consequent abstraction of a| to the Act of 1844; and he was surprised 
large proportion of the disposable capital of | that the hon. Member for Huntingdon, 





the country from the purposes to which it 
was formerly applied. The consequence 
was, that there was a much less proportion 
of that capital left, than there otherwise 
would have been, to aid and assist the com- 


holding the position which he did in the 
commercial world, did not give notice 08 
Motion to repeal the Act of 1844. In such 
a case he thought it would be found that 
the House would abide by the sound prt 
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ciples of currency laid down in that Act. 


Itwas true, that an Act of Parliament 
might be passed to make half a sovereign 
s for a whole sovereign; and in paying 
gereditor any man would certainly be be- 
yefited by finding his half sovereigns ren- 
dered equal in value to sovereigns; but the 
next day if the same individual went to 
purchase any article with his half sove- 
reigns, he would find that the nominal 
price of it had considerably risen, in conse- 
quence of the law making a half sovereign 
a legal tender for a whole sovereign. No 
aivantage would be gained by such a mea- 
sure; and the only result would be that 
the monetary transactions of the country 
yould be thrown into confusion. The real 
fact appeared to him to be, that the people 


had undertaken too many great works | 


vithin a limited period, which they had 
not the money or ability to pay out of their 
anual revenue. They had undertaken 
nore railways than they could effect with- 
in the proposed time. This plunged us 
into difficulties, which however might have 
been surmounted if we had had an abun- 
dant harvest and an increased export of 
manufactured goods. But as the case 
was, the people were now obliged to draw 
on that surplus capital which otherwise 
night have gone to the accommodation of 
the commercial world. This caused the 
existing pressure; but the adoption of the 


strictest economy with respect to the public | 
| the measure of 1844; and if that panegy- 


expenditure and every other branch of ex- 


penditure would tend to create an amelio- | 
| all discussion on the subject. 


ration. Any attempt, however, to tamper 
vith the currency, though it might act as 
4 momentary stimulant, would, like all 


ither stimulants, be followed by a reac- | 
With respect to the parti- | 
_might be subject to a most severe and un- 


tionary effect. 
cular measure before the Committee, he 
confessed that he entertained considerable 


doubts whether it would produce the be- 


eficial effects which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
ticipated from it. 


tinue to find that they could get 6 or 7, 
or8 per cent by discounting bills; and in 


this ease they would not be much disposed | 
to advance the payment of their instal- | 
ments of the loan, when they would get | 
for the money so advanced only 5 and | 
He was, however, quite | 


{per cent. 
villing that the experiment should be 


ted, and had no wish to offer any op- | 
| mercial world ? 


position to the Motion. 
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He feared that persons | 
vho had subscribed to the loan, might con- | 
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posed the repeal of the Act of 1844, be- 


cause that would have been withdrawing 
the attention of the Committee from the real 
question before it. The hon. Member for 
Clitheroe, while expressing an opinion that 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn had 
introduced the elements of a much wider 
discussion than the resolution submitted to 
the Committee seemed to warrant, had, 
nevertheless, himself pretty extensively 
travelled into the forbidden province, and 
touched largely on all the subjects which 
he had intimated ought not to be discussed. 
The hon. Gentleman had Jaid down certain 
principles for the establishment of a sound 
eurrency, the accuracy of which it would be 
difficult to challenge; but they did not ap- 


| pear to bear a very close reference to the cir- 


cumstances with which the Committee had 
now to deal. The hon. Gentleman told the 
House, above all, in the establishment of 
the currency to beware of artificial arrange- 
ments; but he wished to know whether the 
currency in this country was not now found- 
ed on artificial arrangements? It was very 
easy to deliver an abstract lecture and lay 
down principles which might answer in 
Utopia for the establishment of a cur- 
rency; but he apprehended that the criti- 
cism of the hon. Gentleman could not apply 
to the exceptionable circumstances found 
in every existing currency. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, after expressing these 
abstract opinions, delivered a panegyric on 


ric were just, it must of course terminate 
The hon. 
Gentleman said, that the object and result 


lof the measure of 1844 was to saturate 


England with gold. We might be drained 
at present, said the hon. Gentleman—we 


usual pressure, but by the providential ar- 
rangements of 1844 the country was found 
prepared for this pressure. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would have them believe, that, 
thanks to the arrangements of 1844, the 
country was literally saturated with gold; 
and this being the fact, severe as was the 
pressure, and severe as might have been 
the suffering of the merchants and the ma- 
nufacturers, there was, of course, a fund 
prepared to meet the unexampled require- 
ments of the exigency; and, of course, no- 
thing could have gone wrong. If this was 
so, what was the meaning of any discussion 
whatever on the present state of the com- 
But he feared that the 


Mr. DISRAELI was very glad that the | hon. Gentleman had been rather too liberal 


on. Member for Huntingdon had not pro- 
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of this country with respect to the precious 
metals before the introduction of the Act 
of 1844? How far was England satu- 
rated with gold at that particular period ? 
He held in his hand the last return that 
had been published before the passing of 
the Act of 1844, and, by a reference to 
that document, he found, that on the 7th 
of September, 1844, the quantity of bul- 
lion and coin in the Bank amounted to 
15,209,0602. With that amount of bullion 
in the coffers of the Bank in 1844, it was 
evident, therefore, that it could not have 
been the measure of that year that sa- 
turated the country with gold. He would 
not pause to enter into the question of 
what degree of saturation would be re- 
quired to enable them to meet the difficul- 
ties of the present juncture ; but he would 
revert to the hon. Gentleman’s position, 
that they were indebted to the saturating 
qualities of the Act of 1844 for being over- 
run with gold. If there were any hon. 
Members who were inclined to be influenced 
by that statement, he would take leave 
again to direct their especial attention to 
this fact, that in the year 1844 the Bank 
had on hands an amount of bullion and 
coin which had been scarcely exceeded in 
any account which had been subsequently 
published. The hon. Member intimated 
the causes to which he was himself inclined 
to ascribe the present state of the mone- 
tary system, and of the commercial world 
generally, to the fact, that alarm had not 
been taken earlier by the Bank: and in a 
manner more assured and explicit, he 
then proceeded to quote the opinion of a 
great authority, to the effect that the Bank 
ought to have contracted their issue when 
the danger first commenced; and that it 
was a fatal mistake on their part to have 
reduced their rate of interest in the month 
of August last. Now, notwithstanding the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Clitheroe, and those of the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Member for Tamworth, 


he was strongly inclined to think that it | 
| ber for Clitheroe and the right hon. Baro 


was the opinion of that House and of the 
country, that they had no right whatever, 
under the Act of 1844, to criticise the 
conduct of the Bank in its banking depart- 
ment. They had invented a perfect sys- 
tem of machinery, almost as perfect as the 
sliding-scale, for the regulation of the 
issuing department. It was announced 
by the Ministry, sanctioned by the House, 
and received by the country, as a system 
which was independent of the management 
of the Bank, of the panics of the public, and 
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of the caprices of directors, If, therefore the 
Bank had mismanaged their affairs, thy 
was their own business and not the Hous 
of Commons’, If they had placed in ing. 
mate relation with the trarsaction of publig 
affairs a body over which not only had 
they no control, but over which they had 
by legislative enactment, ostentatiously “ 
nounced their intention of not, at any fy. 
ture period, exercising any control—muyh 
as they might regret the mismanageme 
of that body’s affairs; great as might be 
their own sufferings and those of the pub. 
lic; and embarrassing as the consequeness 
might be to the Government—they wera 
stopped from any criticism on its conduct, 
A feeling of self-respect and a due regan 
for the decent dignity of that House should 
put criticism under such circumstances en. 
tirely out of the question. What could bes 
greater opprobrium on the wisdom, pm. 
dence, and sagacity of that House than that, 
on referring to so recent an arrangement as 
that of 1844, they should now, on the first 
occasion on which its virtues had been test- 
ed, find it wanting? and what could be 
more inconsistent with their dignity than 
that, on making this discovery, they should 
turn round, like common scolds, and abuse 
the Bank, while, with the same breath, 
they acknowledged thut they had no e- 
trol over the Bank, and therefore no possi. 
ble right to criticise? Remembering the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth, and bearing in 
mind words which still rung in the ears of 
all present, nothing but the perplexity of 
the House finding itself in a position from 
which it was impossible for it to extricate 
itself, could have induced the right hon. 
Baronet to turn round and criticise the 
Bank, as though it was the author of al 
the evil that had occurred and was 0- 
curring. He might take his stand on the 
non-liability to criticism of the Bank, upon 
the grounds he had mentioned; but he 


' would not. evade in such a manner the 


charge brought forward by the hon, Men- 


net. Ona subject so difficult and compli 
cated, and in reference to which he spoke 
with unaffected diffidence, he should give 
no opinion of his own. He would mention 
nothing not fully substantiated by the al- 
mission of his opponents, or by documents 
which none could contest; but he maintall- 
ed that the conduct of the Bank was not 
only not liable to the imputation made 
against it, but was entitled, on the con- 
trary, to the expression of an opinion of 8 
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very diferent character. The Bank of 
England lowered the rate of interest in 
August of last year. Now, he wanted to 
know what there was in the state of the 
country in August last which should have 
made the Bank look with any alarm to the 
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wheat, that there was no fear of a scarcity. 
What was the price in September, 1845, 
on a similar average of six weeks? It was 
55s. 7d. the quarter; whereas the price, 
on an average of six weeks, ending Sep- 
tember in last year, was only 47s. 3d. 


(Discount on Instalments). 


Was it to be tolerated, then, that the Bank 
was to be brought forward as a scapegoat 
under these remarkable circumstances, for- 
getting the significant silence of the men 
who were Ministers now and who were Mi- 
position, their command over the precious | nisters then, and the speaking language of 
netals, and the amount of their reserve, | these authentic documents? Let the 
aswell as to the general feeling of the city ; House mark a little further how far there 
of London, the Bank, as a mere banking | was any foundation for these imputations 
ctablishment, had a right to suppose that | upon the directors of the Bank. In Octo- 
they were justified in assisting liberally | ber, 1845, wheat was 55s. 2d.; but in Oc- 
every well-founded commercial movement. | tober, 1846, it was only 52s. lld. Even 
The directors of the Bank were men of the | in the month of November, when we were 
world, of great character and experience. | now told that the clouds were rising, it was 
Some of them were Members of that | only 59s. 7d., and it had been 58s. 5d. in 
House, and could not be solely influenced | November, 1845. In the month of De- 
by the state of their till. They might by|cember it was 58s. 9d. in 1845, and 
chance have heard some hon. Gentleman | only 60s. 4d. in 1846. Taking the aver- 
previous to that time predicting the possi-| age of the six months, July to December, 
lility of a coming scarcity, and proposing | it was 54s, 8d. in 1845, and but 53s. 7d. 
that the ports should be opened. But did|in 1846. Was not this alone a sufficient 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for | vindication of the Bank from the imputa- 
Tamworth sanction that proposal? Did the | tion that had been cast upon it—cast upon 
Government, which also exercised great in- | it, not by a casual word, not by an intima- 
fuence on public opinion, adopt it? No.| tion in the heat of debate, but evidently 
There was not, then, in August, whefi the | from a foregone conclusion? Here was the 
Bank reduced the interest, having that | Bill in distress, the great Charter of 1844 
great amount of treasure and reserved | in distress. A scapegoat must be found. 
notes, notwithstanding the railway specu- | Let it be the Bank of England. The ex- 
lation, any apprehension in the commercial | pression used by the right hon. Baronet 
orpolitical circles of England. The great|(Sir R. Peel) was vague indeed. He 
statesmen—those who had possessed and | seemed touched by a soft-hearted reminis- 
those who then possessed power in the| cence; he spoke in a tender tone, and, so 
country—did not come forward and vatici-|far as he was concerned, it might have 
mate apprehension and warn the Bank of a! been passed by. But the charge had been 
coming searcity. What was the opinion | repeated—repeated in a manner the most 
if those who should have been better in- | decided, and by more than one right hon. 
formed on this point than the directors of | Gentleman, as well as by the hon. Member 
the Bank of England, or the merchants of ; for Clitheroe. It was the order of battle; 
the country, or Members of that House, or | it was the word given to the public—* It 
the Members of the present and late Go-| is the Bank of England that was not pru- 
veraments ? The best opinion on the sub-| dent, that did not watch the signs of the 
ject was that of those engaged in the corn| times.’’ But what would have been the 
tude, and their opinion might be gathered | consequence if the Bank of England had 
fm the prices which prevailed. The} not reduced its interests when it did, but 
werage price of wheat for the six weeks | had kept it as it was, or, following up the 


future? The Bank then had an almost 
unprecedented amount of treasure; per- 
haps the largest amount of reserved notes 
yhich they had possessed for a year and a 
half or two years. Looking to their own 





ending August, 1845, was 51s. lld. per 
quarter; while the price, on an average of 
six weeks, ending August, 1846, was only 
4s, 2d. the quarter. When, therefore, 
fault was found with the Bank, it should 

borne in mind that it was the opinion of 
the Ministry, of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth, and also of the dealers in 


suggestion now made, had increased it ? 
The most beneficial movement that for years 
had happened in this country, the most 
| beneficial act, one that had spoken most 
| for the prescience and foresight and admi- 
rable prudence of the body who performed 
it, was the act of the Bank in reducing the 
rate of interest under the circumstances. 


Y2 
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What had occurred from it? The confi- 
dence of the public was so great, when 
they found in August that the Bank did 
not increase their rate, that we were in- 
debted to that foresight and sagacity for 
the fact that all the merchants of England 
scoured both hemispheres to procure corn 
for us. We were indebted to the Bank for 
the fact that we had had 6,000,000 quar- 
ters of corn sent into this country, and 
that we were at this moment exporting to 
France, and had the exchanges of the Con- 
tinent mainly influenced in our favour. 
And it was not merely that the Bank of 
England had contributed to feed us, and 
was one of the principal causes of gold 
flowing in from the Continent to this coun- 
try, without any expression of public ap- 
probation and of public confidence ; but 
one who, upon such a subject, was a great 
authority, and the last from whom they 
should apprehend a rebuke, must seize 
upon the very first opportunity of branding 
them for that act, so politic, so sagacious, 
and so beneficial. Amidst all the incohe- 


rent judgments and hasty opinions upon 
the causes of panic, all agreed in believing 
that the Bank was the great criminal, and 
principally believed it from the intimation 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel). 


He was not one of those who upon such a 
subject as this would appeal to the pas- 
sions of the House; and he believed that 
if this question, on the Act of 1844, were 
calmly examined by an investigation of 
facts, and not by an assertion of windy 
opinions, the House might be led to a re- 
sult highly beneficial to this country. What 
—he would not say he charged against the 
Act of 1844, because he wished to conduct 
the investigation in a temperate spirit— 
but what appeared to him to be imputable 
to it was, that it was an Act which could 
not prevent any of the mischiefs that under 
the previous system occurred, but could 
prevent much of the benefit that the pre- 
vious system ensured. The Act, it ap- 
peared to him, and could be shown, he 
thought, by indisputable evidence—the Act 
had failed in every object which it held out 
as desirable to the public, and engaged to 
fulfil, We were told that it would prevent, or 
tend to prevent, anything like those financial 
disturbances and disorders which we asso- 
ciated with the name of panic. The House 
had had held before them, in the speeches 
with which the Act was introduced, and in 
the Committee that led to it, the instances 
of 1836, 1837, and 1839. It was by a 
picturesque representation of those disas- 


| from 9,500,0002. to 5,200,000I. 
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ters, and of the public discomfort, that the 
House, yielding to the great authority of 
the individual who introduced this measure 
—legislating upon a subject which he had 
deenly studied, and of which, in a certain 
sense, he was a great master—wore in. 
duced to pass that Act. Now, let the 
House observe, that if that Bill had bee, 
enacted previous to the monetary disonier 
of 1836-37, that disorder would equally 
have occurred. In the drain of 1836, from 
the end of March to the end of December 
—namely, eight months—the bullion in the 
Bank fell from 8,000,0007. to 3,900,0001, 
yet the circulation was never so great as 
the limit of the circulation would have been 
under the Act of 1844. If the Bank, in 
1836-37, had been controlled (as the 
phrase was) by the Act of 1844, all the 
disastrous circumstances of 1836-37 might 
have occurred. He would prove that by 
the public records which he held in his 
hands. The circulation was 17,600,000, 
in March, 1836; but, according to the Act 
of 1844, it might have been 22,500,000, 
In April, 1836, the circulation of the Bank 
was 18,500,0007. and its bullion 7,500,000, 
Under the law of 1844, the circulation 
might have been 21,000,0007. Not to go 
through these eight disastrous months in 
detail, which might weary the House, look 
at the result—look at December, 1836, 
the last month in the fatal record of that 
year’s returns. There was a circulation of 
17,000,0001., December 6th, and there 
was in the Bank 3.900,000J.; according to 
the Act of 1844, the circulation might 
have been 17,900,0007. With regard, 
then, to what was termed controlling the 
discretion of the Bank, it would not have 
been done by the Act of 1844, if it had 
been in existence; and therefore that Act 
would not have prevented the evil of 1836 
—that year of great disaster and of drain. 
Now, how would it have prevented the evil 
of 18392 In April, 1839, the Bank secu- 
rities were 26,600,0002.; the bullion had 
fallen continuously from November, 1838, 
t On the 
16th of May, the Bank raised its rated! 
discount to 5 per cent; and on the 20th of 
June, to 54; on the 13th of July, the 


| dead-weight was offered for sale; on the 


Ist of August, the Bank raised the rate of 
discount to 6 per cent. Here was a period 
of gloom—of disaster—of ruin; the pero 
when we went, he would not say begging, 
to France, but when, by the agency of the 
French money market, the Bank was saved 
from stopping. Now, what would have 
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heen the effect if the law of 1844 had 
heen in operation? In November, 1838, 
the circulation was 17,800,000/., and there 
was 9,000,0000. bullion in the Bank; the 
maximum limit of the law of 1844 would 
have added 14,000,0007. to the 9,500,0002. 
in settling the amount to which the cireu- 
lation might go. On the 16th of May, 
1839, when the Bank raised its discount to 
5 per cent, the circulation was 18,300,0002. 
and the bullion 4,100,000/., and there- 
foe, even at that time, according to the 
hw of 1844, the circulation of the Bank 
would have been the same within 200,000/. 
Qn the 13th of July, when the dead- 
weight was offered for sale, the circula- 
‘ion was 18,600,0002. and the bullion was 
9400,000/.; and therefore, even at that 
comiest day, the circulation would hardly 
have been above 1,000,0002. less with the 
new Act. In November, the bullion in the 
Bank was 3,400,0002. and the circulation 
15,900,0007.; it might under the new Act 
have been 17,400,0002. As far, therefore, 
as concerned controlling what was called 
the discretion of the Bank, which we were 
td was one of the great virtues of the 
Act of 1844, it was perfectly clear that, 
had it been law in 1836 and 1839, it would 


have operated no sensible difference; and 
in many months of the greatest disaster 
and disorder it would have permitted the 
directors to issue a greater circulation than 


they really did. Now, take another point 
vhich, in the year 1844, was particularly 
pressed on the House, and promised to the 
country—the fluctuation of the amount of 
notes of the Bank of England in comparison 
tothe amount of bullion in the Bank; had 
that important promise been fulfilled? Take 
the weekly return of the 21st of September, 
[$4, the third return after the passing 
of the Act. The bullion in the Bank 
vas 15,100,0002.; the circulation was 
“1,600,000. In the eighth weekly return 
the bullion was 14,000,0002.; the circula- 
tion 22,300,0002. While bullion to the 
amount of 1,100,0007. had run out, the 
uote circulation was not reduced, but in- 
creased by 1,700,0007. Take the close 
of 1844, the year when this Act passed 
‘oinsure that the fluctuation of the notes 
should bear a relation to the bullion in the 
coffers of the Bank; it would be found 
that the bullion rose slowly to the end of 
the year to 14,800,0000., while the cireu- 
lation fell more rapidly to 20,100,000. In 
January, 1845, the bullion was 14,800,0002. 
and the circulation 20,600,0002. Three 
nonths afterwards, on the 29th of March, 
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the bullion had risen to 16,200,0001., and 


the circulation remained exactly the same 
as in the beginning of the year; so that 
during three eventful months, in which the 
bullion increased 2,000,0001., the circula- 
tion remained precisely the same. Yet it 
was to insure a correspondence between 
the fluctuation of the notes and the amount 
of bullion in the Bank, that the Act of 
1844 was principally recommended to the 
House. Take, now, the 14th of June, 
1845; there were 16,600,000J. of bullion, 
and the circulation was only 21,600,000/. 
On the 29th of October the bullion had 
sunk to 14,000,0007., but the circulation 
had risen to 23,300,000/7. Thus, the 
highest amount of circulation during the 
two years was when the bullion had been 
falling continuously for four months; while 
the bullion sunk 2,500,0007., the circula- 
tion rose 2,000,0007. Then, if this Act 
did not control the discretionary power of 
the Bank, nor regulate the fluctuation in 
the notes with the amount of the bullion— 
if it had failed during these three years in 
both objects, what advantages had we 
gained by it to counteract the inconvenience 
which had been brought before the House 
by the hon. Member for Huntingdon ? 
They had been told that there was an un- 
precedented state of affairs in the city of 
London—if not impending bankruptcy, a 
state of affairs, as far as difficulty to meet 
their engagements was concerned, which 
had never been equalled; and this when 
all agreed that the state of trade was 
sound. They were told that the Bank of 
England would not assist commerce, be- 
cause, although it had the means to do so, 
it was obliged by a law, passed in 1844, 
to keep a great amount of treasure in a 
particular department. At the same time, 
the House had seen that this law had en- 
tirely failed in the objects it was to accom- 
plish ; that it did not exercise a control 
over the discretionary power of the Bank ; 
that they might have the same state of 
affairs to-morrow as under the old law; 
and that the Bank might enter into en- 
gagements to-morrow under this Act, which 
it might not be in its power to meet. They 
ran all this risk, and met the inconvenience 
and injury; and yet they were told that 
this Act of 1814 was to produce a ma- 
chinery which would curb the discretion, 
the fatal discretion, of the Bank, and regu- 
late the amount of notes in circulation by 
the amount of coin and bullion in the coffers 
of the Bank. They were to pay for those 
two great advantages dearly, it was sus- 
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pected, at the time; most intensely it was 
now felt; but it would be some ease for 
the author of that Bill, and for the Govern- 
ment which supported it, if the country 
obtained the advantages which were pro- 
mised in 1844—if the Act did regulate 
the circulation by the bullion, and had the 
power of controlling the discretion of the 
managers of the Bank. But when they 
had not the power of controlling the dis- 
cretion of the Bank for evil, were they, by 
this law, to control its discretion for good ? 
That was the point for the House to con- 
sider, and that was the point the country 
must decide. They might find that our 
assent to this law was obtained on false 
pretences—of course, he meant proved so 
by experience—he did not use the word 
offensively; all he meant to say was, that 
it had proved a failure ; it had not fulfilled 
what it promised to fulfil. But while the 
country was experiencing the greatest pos- 
sible inconvenience and injury, let not the 
House be satisfied because the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Peel), or the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), turned round and said, ‘‘ True, 
you are experiencing this injury; true, you 
are suffering in your fortunes; but you 
forget the immense benefits we have gained 
for you by this Bill of 1844. Do you want 
the panie of 1836 or 1839 brought back ?”’ 
The promise that the fluctuations would 
be regulated, had not been fulfilled; and 
there was nothing in the Act to prevent 
the exercise of that fatal discretion which 
was deprecated on the part of the Bank 
directors. The same disasters as in 1836 
and 1839 would have occurred had it not 
existed, and the same losses would have 
been experienced. The latitude of the 
discretion allowed to the directors was the 
same. But it was said these were only 
the superficial views taken at the first 
moment of public suffering. He held a 
document in his hand, however, dated 
June 11, 1844, addressed to ‘the right 
hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P.,” by 
the bankers of London. It was very short, 
very pithy, and quite apropos to the pre- 
sent question. It was right the House 
should be reminded that the united bankers 
of London addressed this memorial to the 
Prime Minister :— 

“We, the undersigned bankers of London, are 
induced by the importance of the measure and our 
interest in its success, to address you upon the 
subject of the Bank Charter Bill now before Par- 
liament. We were led to believe, when the mea- 
sure was first brought forward—and we feel con- 
fident it was generally understood throughout the 
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country—that although it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government that the Paper cirey 
lation of the Bank of England in their issu 
department, should be limited to an amount not 
exceeding 14,000,000. upon securities, yet that 
in the event of any particular crisis arising, , 
power was to be reserved by the Bill enabling the 
Bank of England, with the consent of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the fy. 
chequer, and the Master of the Mint, to extend 
their issue upon securities beyond that amount, 
t is with considerable surprise that we find that 
the Bill now before the House of Commons does 
not contain any provision for an extension of 
the issue beyond 14,000,000. Upon securities, 
excepting under the special circumstances name 
in the fifth clause of the Bill now before Parl. 
ment. We are apprehensive that the absolute 
limitation of the issue to 14,000,000/., without 
any power of expansion being reserved, whether 
that amount be in itself a proper amount or not, 
will create a general feeling of uneasiness through. 
out the country, and, by preventing the satisfae. 
tory reception of the measure, will deprive the 
scheme of many of the advantages it possesses, 
and interfere with its success. We respectfully 
submit that the effect of such an absolute limits. 
tion will be to restrict the business of the country, 
by leading to a general withdrawal of legitimate 
accommodation, unless some power be reserved by 
the Bill for extending the issue, with the sanction 
of the authorities above alluded to, in cases of 
emergency, to be made apparent to such autho 
rities.” 

Who, did the House think, signed that 
document? Did they think it was even 
the two Members for Birmingham? Was 
it the Society for the Emancipation of In- 
dustry? Were they practical men, o 
mere theorists ? The House would allow 
him to read the names, and they were 
names fitted to create a delightful feeling 
from their association with ideas of sub- 
stantial opulence :-— 

“ Robarts, Curtis and Co. ; Hanbury, Taylor, 
and Lloyd; Bosanquet, Franks, and Co. ; Brown, 
Janson, and Co. ; Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and 
Co.; Hankey and Co. ; Smith, Payne, and Smiths; 
Willis, Percival, and Co. ; Masterman, Peters, and 
Co.; Rogers, Olding, and Co. ; Spooner, Att. 
wood, and Co. ; Currie and Co.; Glyn, Halifas, 
Mills, and Co.; Williams and Co. ; Fullers and 
Co.; Barnard, Dimsdale, Barnard, and (o.; 
Barnet, Hoares, and Co. ; Lubbock, Forster, and 
Co. ; Stevenson, Salt, and Sons; Price, Marryat, 
and Co. ; Sapte, Banbury, and Co. ; Weston and 
Co.; Twining and Co.; Dixon and Co.; Coutts 
and Co.; Herries, and Co.; Ransom and Co. 
Strachan and Co.; Scott, and Co.; Cockburn 
and Co.” 

The signatures to this memorial represett- 
ing the whole banking power of Londo 
was preceded by one which none of those 
whose names were subscribed would, he vet- 
tured to say, consider inferior to any that 
appeared; it was the signature of Jones, 
Loyd and Co. It appeared, however, that 
one member of this firm had written 8 pal 
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hlet; but, as its representations did not 
oree with the memorial, that name had 
ag : A 
heen seratched out. Little did that gen- 
leman think that his pamphlet would 
je tarned into an Act of Parliament. 
Such was the fate of authors; truly it 
night be said of them that they ruled the 
yord, The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
her for Tamworth would seem to convey 
an impression that some desire existed to 
adopt a course on which there could not be 
two opinions among sane and substantial 
men, as if Lord Ashburton or the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) 
would set aside the settlement of 1819. 
He (Mr. Disraeli) thought it as well to re- 
mind the House—which liked opinions 
given by practical men—of the practical 
opinion of Lombard-street. There was 
not a firm omitted, not a banking-house 
unrepresented in that memorial, which in 
the present state of affairs might be look- 
ed upon as a prophecy. There was not 
one, he ventured to say, who was ashamed 
of having signed that memorial. All he 
asked of the right hon. Gentleman was, to 
answer the opinions of these men. It 
yas not enough to get up, and in this 
agony of the eredit of England raise a 
question worthy to be discussed by the 
schoolmen as to what was a pound. That 
was 8 question worthy of the Member for 
Birmingham and his disciples. The right 
hon. Gentleman had had private interviews 
and correspondence with the Birmingham 
school. Let him continue that if he pleas- 
ed; but let him not mix such considerations 
with this discussion. What he was called 
upon to do was to answer Lombard-street. 
If the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill had 
failed in all its objects—if the fears of the 
bankers of Lombard-strect had been jus- 
tified by events—it was for the right hon. 
Gentleman to show why they should en- 
dure the injury and inconvenience that 
measure entailed upon the country? One 
could wish that this or any country had a 
cwreney such as accorded with the idea of 
the right hon. Gentleman, who was him- 
self, however, obliged to set out in his ar- 
rangements on a basis not only imaginary, 
bat arbitrary. Where a perfect metallic 
basis could not be obtained, it must be 
made as solid and substantial as possible. 
But a terrible and most unmerited loss 
ought not to be entailed upon the people 
of England because it was pretended to do 
that which it would baffle any Minister to 
accomplish. If the right hon. Gentleman 
tted in a certain degree an imaginary 
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and arbitrary basis, it was a question of 
degree whether there ought not to be a 
power given under the system, such as 
that indicated by the bankers of Lombard- 
street, which might be exercised on a great 
exigency for the relief of commerce. When 
the exchanges were against this country in 
1825, and means were taken to give tem- 
porary relief to commerce, was not the 
general loss then sustained but a drop in 
the ocean of suffering as compared with 
that ruin which adherence to a false policy 
might produce? Was not loss, in short, 
preferable to ruin? He (Mr. Disraeli) now 
left the question in the hands of the House. 
His argument was founded rather on the 
documents to which he had referred, than 
on any considerations suggested by his own 
reflections. He submitted the views he 
had stated with great diffidence; and any 
opinion he had given could be regarded 
only as a link to connect the facts he had 
placed before the House. But he hoped 
that in the face of those facts the House 
would not arrive at an opinion which in- 
volved an unbending adherence to that Act 
of 1844, which he had shown to be a great 
delusion; a reality only as regarded the 
treasure which was locked up in the de- 
partment of issue; a reality only now when 
the public wanted that treasure to assist in 
the operations of commerce. It was in- 
deed a measure under the operation of 
which it seemed as if they had locked 
their treasure in the coffers of the Bank, 
and thrown the key into the river Thames. 

Sm R. PEEL: The hon. Gentleman 
stated towards the conclusion of his 
speech that he left this question in the 
hands of the House. Now, unfortu- 
nately, the hon. Gentleman does no such 
thing ; for it is quite impossible that 
the House can pronounce any opinion 
whatever. We are discussing the ques- 
tion of the currency in the most incon- 
venient form possible. The right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) makes a proposition of which I, for 
one, most cordially approve, and which I 
believe will meet with general concurrence 
from the House. An hon. Friend of mine, 
one of the Members for the city of London, 
attempts an Amendment; and he has not 
had an opportunity of putting it in the 
hands of the Chairman before he is told 
that there is an objection in point of form; 
and my hon. Friend modestly retires from 
the field. Therefore, it is impossible that 
the House can come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion in regard to the subject which has 
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been submitted to its consideration in the 
course of debate. Before, Sir, the House 
forms an opinion on the propriety of taking 
some new course with respect to the cur- 
rency, I hope that it will take warning from 
that which has occurred during the present 
debate. If this Act of 1844 be really so de- 
fective as it is alleged to be, it is extraor- 
dinary that there should be no approach 
to unanimity as to the defects of the 
measure. And I ask the House to con- 
sider whether the real object in view be 
merely some small modification of the Act 
of 1844, or whether many of those who 
press for the small modification of detail, do 
not expect to open a door to an infraction 
of the principle on which that Act was 
founded? Let me review the course of 
the present debate. My hon. Friend 
led the discussion; and all he proposes is, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should give an assurance that he won’t 
borrow from the Bank on a deficiency. 
[ Mr. Masterman: From the banking de- 
partment. ] My hon. Friend says, if the 
right hon. Gentleman can give him that 
assurance, it will restore confidence in the 
City, and tend to relieve the pressure on the 
money market. But that is a very small 
measure. Supposing, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman is able to give him the 
assurance, that in July he will not require 
any assistance from the Bank, my hon. 
Friend would be content to permit the 
Bill of 1844 to remain in force. My 
hon. Friend thinks that the Govern- 
ment would act wisely in taking the 
course most jlikely to enable them to 
dispense with the aid of the Bank when 
the next quarter’s dividend becomes due. 
He who leads the city bankers has no other 
proposition to make than that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should give an as- 
surance that he won’t ask the Bank for 
temporary assistance. In the event of 
its being necessary, my hon. Friend de- 
sires that for this purpose the Bank of | 
England should be allowed to issue addi- | 
tional notes to the amount of deficiency | 
bills. [Mr. Masterman: Out of the issue 
department.] Out of the issue depart- 
ment! That is a different proposal from 
what was submitted by my hon. Friend. 
Mr. MASTERMAN wished to be al- 
lowed to explain what his proposal really 
was. It was this—that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should apply to Parliament 
for power to enable the Bank to take money 
out of the issue department, and allow it 
to be replaced by the growing revenue, 
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leaving the banking department to manage 
itself. 

Sir R. PEEL: I thought I heay 
from my hon. Friend that it would be 
desirable that the Chancellor of the By. 
chequer should give an assurance to the 
House that he would not borrow mone 
from the Bank for the purpose of paying 
the dividends. [Mr. Mastermay: From 
the banking department.| Yes, the bank. 
ing department; decidedly so, There was 
nothing in the proposal of my hon. Friend 
as I understood it, whatever object he may 
have contemplated, with respect to issuing 
notes from the issue department. Then fol. 
lowed the hon. Member for Montrose— 

Mr. MASTERMAN: I must say a 
word as to what I really did propose, 
for it does not seem to be properly un. 
derstood. What I actually did say was, 
that I thought the proposal submitted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
tend to alleviate the inconvenience now 
felt by the public. I did not say that it 
was the best measure that could be adopt 
ed; but I did conceive that a modified 
measure of that kind, going forth with the 
authority of this House, would be extremely 
desirable under the pressure now existing. 
My object in the proposal which I made, 
was to remove any demand of the banking 
department upon the issue department, 
and to leave the Bank to act upon its own 
idea of what was right and proper for the 
national interest; for I conceived that the 
Bank had no power under this restricted 
Bill to grant accommodation to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer without incom- 
moding the public. 

Sm R. PEEL: My hon. Friend has 
confirmed my impression, that he would be 
satisfied if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would give an assurance that he 
would not require aid from the Bank 
to pay the July dividends. I now under- 
stand that if the aid had been given, my 
hon. Friend wished it to be given from 
the issue department. Then came the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume). 
His proposal was this, that there should 
be unlimited competition in respect t 
banking. [Mr. Hume: Free trade. | 
That there should be free trade in bank- 
ing—that the country banks should be 
allowed to issue five-pound notes to any 
amount—but that they should be required 
to pay their notes in gold. I beg to say 
that I do not think the adoption of that 
proposal would have any tendency to di- 
ininish the present pressure. The hon. 
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Member is satisfied with the general prin- 
«gle of the currency; he only objects to 
the country banks being restricted in their 
accommodation, and in there not being im- 
sed upon them the necessity of paying 
iheirnotes in gold. There was next the pro- 

al of the hon. Member for South Lan- 
cashire (Mr. Brown). That hon. Mem- 
er proposed that the Bank of England 
should be permitted for a limited period to 
issue ll. notes, and that they should here- 
after be withdrawn. He may depend upon 
it, that after permission shall have been 
mee given to the Bank of England to 
issue 1U, notes in lieu of gold, he would 
fad it exceedingly difficult to persuade the 
House to retrace its steps, to recall the 1. 
notes, and again to have a gold circulation 
distributed throughout the country. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Rutland 
admitted that his object is an inconvertible 
paper currency; he says he would have a 
limitation of the amount, but that he is in 
favour of inconvertible paper. Such was 
the third proposal. Then came the fourth 
—that of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Warwickshire. The hon. Gentleman 
ays distinctly —‘* What I most deprecate 
is any palliative or partial measure; the 
Act of 1844, which I admit is a necessary 
complement of the Act of 1819, is a mise- 
rable delusion.”’ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I distinctly stated 
that that was the answer the right hon. 
Baronet gave me in reply to a question 
put by me in 1844; and as he deemed it a 
necessary complement, I will so take it on 
his authority. 

Sm R. PEEL: Did not the hon. Gen- 
tleman say that the repeal of the Act of 
1§44 alone would be merely delusive; and 
that any attempt to enforce the standard 
imposed by the Act of 1819 was utterly 
impossible? Did he not say that the 
country could not bear the standard of 
1819, and that some new one was neces- 
sary @ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I said that the 
jroposition of the hon. Member for Mon- 
ttose, for a strictly convertible paper cur- 
tency, was incompatible with the standard 
at present adopted. 

Sm R. PEEL: Does the hon. Gentle- 
nan then admit that the standard of 1819 
can be maintained ? Did he not say that he 
had often heard that it was now too late 
redress the injury done in 1819? And 
lid he not ask whether the adoption of 
the standard of 1819 had not added to 
the publie burdens—whether the children 
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at least of those who suffered in 1819 did 
not remain-—whether it was too late to 
bring consolation to them; and that for 
that purpose we must revise the standard 
of 1819? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I stated that I 
had heard it said that the injury inflicted 
upon the sufferers of 1819 was merely tem- 
porary, and that it fell with them; but I 
said | did not believe it. 

Sir R. PEEL: I think we are ap- 
proaching much nearer to an understand- 
ing of each other. I must observe, that 
when arguments which fall upon the 
ear are brought forth again without the 
rhetorical advantage given to them by 
the speakers, but are simply presented to 
them bare of such ornament, the speakers 
themselves often regard them with re- 
pugnance. In such cases, the arguments 
are no longer obscured by rhetorical 
artifice. I rejoice that the hon. Gentle- 
man is in favour of the standard of 
1819—at least that the hon. Gentle- 
man occupies an intermediate position be- 
tween an unwillingness to adhere to the 
standard of 1819, and a readiness to alter 
it. The last proposal was made by the 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), and sup- 
ported by the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, 
and it is one for a repeal or modification of 
the Act of 1844, as they think that the evils 
which we undergo would be remedied by 
a repeal, or at least a material altera- 
tion, of that Act. But, before determining 
that the repeal or modification of the Act 
of 1844 will provide a remedy, let us well 
consider what is the nature of the evil 
under which this country is at present suf- 
fering; let us well consider whether or no, 
in our desire to attain some immediate 
present relief, we are not incurring the risk 
of subsequent aggravation of that evil by 
an alteration of the principle and practice 
of our currency. Now, I do not want any 
better description of the present condition of 
this country, and of the real nature of the 
pressure under which we labour, than that 
which I find in the able and unexceptionable 
statement of the hon. Member for Hun- 
tingdon. I will take his own facts. He 
says this country is suffering from an un- 
paralelled scarcity of food. A calamity 
upon which none of us calculated has af- 
flicted us. It has been alleged, on official 
authority, that the loss of capital in conse- 
quence of the total loss of the potato crop, 
and the partial failure of other crops and 
articles of subsistence for man in this coun- 
try and in Ireland, has not been less than 
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16,000,0007. Why, it is difficult to esti- 
mate what must be the effect of an abstrac- | 
tion of capital in one year to the amount of | they will inevitably suffer the 
16,000,0007.; but, above all, when that of running riot. He says, “I do y 
abstraction of capital is caused by such a deny the great importance of railways_| 
calamity as a scarcity of food. This ca- admit that railways may be the foundation 
lamity of a loss of food has come unawares | of future prosperity; but this | say, that 
on every country in the northern part of | if the capital of the country ordinarily rl 
Europe. How it is that so little caleula- | plied to commerce is, to an extraordinary 
tion should have been made at an early | amount, locked up in railways, then the 
period of the last autumn, I know not. | country will suffer great pressure in eon. 
Whether or no the same atmospheric influ- | sequence.’’ Thus, in addition to th 
ence—if atmospheric influence it be—that failure in food, you have had speculation 
caused the failure of the potato, has affected | running riot, and such an investment ip 
other vegetable substances, we cannot tell; | railways that in the course of hs 
what we know is, that in this country and | year applications were made to Parla. 
in other countries of Europe, even after | ment, which, if all acceded to, would hare 
harvest had been carried, there appeared | required 340,000,0007. to meet the en. 
to be no foreboding of the extent of the gagements. But there is another cans 


|upon it that whatever legislative measure 
you may pass respecting the curreney 
Consequence 


calamity. Those countries from which in 
ordinary years we draw supplies, are them- 
selves suffering from extreme scarcity of 
food. France, and Holland, and Belgium, 
and the countries on the banks of the Rhine, 
are sustaining extreme pressure on this ae- 
count. Even in the northern parts of Eu- 


rope, wherein, tempted by extravagant 
prices, they parted with their food, the 
pressure is becoming exceedingly great. 


They find that the contributions they made 
towards the supply of this country and 
France have caused a severe pressure upon 
themselves; and we are, therefore, in this 
condition, that, not only are we suffering 
by a loss of food leading to a destruction of 
capital to the amount of 16,000,0001., 
but, concurrently with that misfortune, a 
similar misfortune has visited every coun- 
try in Northern Europe; and all are 
looking to the United States as the only 
source whence food can be derived. What 
effect must not that have had in paralysing 
our trade, in deranging our commercial 
speculations, and depriving us of the 
ordinary markets for our exports? Do 
not tell us of the failure of free trade. 
Has free trade had its fair trial in such a 
condition of Europe? Is it not clear 
that the capability of this country and of 
other countries to consume’ superfluities 
has been materially contracted by the su- 
perior necessity of devoting their resources 
to the supply of bread? Customers here 
and in the other countries of Europe have 
been compelled to devote their surplus 
revenue to the necessity of procuring food. 
But then, says the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Baring), there never was a year in which 
speculation was so rife as in 1845. Well, but 
if men will speculate and run riot, depend 


}concurrent with these—there has been a 
failure in that most important material of 
manufacture, cotton. The cotton crop has 
fallen short beyond calculation, and the 
consequence has been an enormous inerease 
in the price of that raw material, which 
enters so largely as an clement of our m- 
nufactures. We are suffering then, a. 
cording to the hon. Gentleman—for I am 
taking his facts—from a deficient supply of 
food; from very rife speculation; from an 
extravagant application of capital to mil- 
ways; and from a decrease in the quantity 
and an increase in the price of cotton—an 
article of the first importance to our m- 
nufactures. How absurd to throw the 
blame of these things on the Bill of 1844! 
If you had an inconvertible paper exr- 
rency or a purely metallic currency, or any 
modification of paper and metal that you 
can fancy, depend upon it no commercial 
country can be exposed to the triple opers- 
tion of three such calamities without feeling 
the utmost pressure—one for which an 
increase of bank notes will be no remedy. 
Therefore, Sir, while I assure the noble 
Lord that I adhere to the sentiment he 
heard me express, namely, that I should 
think it utterly unworthy of a public man 
to be swayed by considerations of mere 
personal consistency on such a questiol— 
though I should think it unworthy of me 
to throw any impediment on that account 
in the way of the Government if it think 
right to propose a modification of the Act 
of 1844—though I should claim the same 
privilege as I exercised with respect to the 
Corn Bill, and, if experience convinced me 
that the interests of the country required 
a modification of laws I myself had pr- 
posed, I should willingly set the example of 
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sing that modification; yet I must 
frst be satisfied such modification is a re- 
medy for the evil endured. Let us consi- 
jerthe cireumstances under which this Act 
was passed in 1844. The Bank Charter was 
about to expire, and it became necessary to 
make some new regulations in consequence. 
The regulations proposed by me were not 
adopted without five years of continued in- 
quiries before Committees. First, there 
was the Committee on Joint Stock Banks 
in 1838 and 1839; then there was the 
Committee which, without making any dis- 
tinct report, gave evidence of the highest 
authority, on which the Act of 1844 was 
funded. And was that Act of 1844 a 
mere speculative improvement of the eur- 
reney, without any experience of past evils? 
The hon. Member for Warwickshire says, 
in 1819 I gave a flourishing account of the 
sate of the country; that I dwelt on 
the triumphs of our arms ; that I recom- 
mended, under all our difficulties, a strict 
adherence to good faith. Why did I 
do that? As an inducement to Par- 
liament, which had contracted debts with 
the publie creditor under an engagement 
that on the return of peace cash payments 
should be resumed, according to the ancient 
standard, to fulfil that engagement with 
a serupulous, though inconvenient, ad- 
herenee to public faith. But has not the 
hon. Gentleman, in the ardour of the at- 
tack he has directed against this Bill, forgot- 
ten some of the events in the history of the 
ewrency prior to the period of its passing ? 
Has he read the history of the years 1814, 
1815, and 1816? Is he aware that during 
that period, when we had an inconvertible 
paper currency, 240 private banks failed in 
this country? And why did they fail? 
Because, on a return to peace, nay, the pros- 
pect of that peace, there was the collapse 
which was sure to occur after we had had 
possession of the trade of the world, and had 
been indulging in all the luxury of an in- 
convertible paper currency. Without any 
intervention on my part, owing to the al- 
tered position of trade, there had occurred 
a state of things to which the present 
calamity, great as it is, is not to be com- 
pared. It is proposed to repeal this Act 
of 1844, Are we to restore the law to 
vhat it was before the passing of that Bill? 
There will then be an unlimited right of 
sue on the part of country banks; there 
will be a power on the part of the Bank of 
England to issue notes at its own discre- 
tion. Is that to be the state of the law for 
the future? ~The hon. Gentleman has told 
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us what took place in 1837 and 1838; he 
said the country was then brought to the 
verge of ruin. But repeal the Act of 1844, 
and you will restore the state of the law as 
It gave no 
security. The Bank had the power of issuing 
paper without reference to the exchanges; 
the bullion was reduced to 1,600,0007. in 
gold, and there was every prospect of the 
Bank not being able to fulfil its engage- 
ments. Always bear in mind, if you do 
consent to repeal the Act of 1844, you re- 
store the old order of things, and have not 
the slightest security against a recurrence 
of the disorders that took place in 1838 and 
1839. But the object of the Act of 1844 
has been greatly misunderstood. The main 
object of that Act was to insure the conver- 
tibility of paper into gold, and to prevent, in 
times of difficulty and distress, the tempta- 
tion to which it is so easy to yield, of giv- 
ing accommodation, of issuing paper with- 
out reference to the exchanges, of pur- 
chasing temporary ease, and afterwards 
aggravating the commercial pressure by a 
panic which leads to a demand of gold in 
exchange for paper. It is of the utmost 
importance that in these periods of com- 
mercial difficulty we should not be exposed 
to that other difficulty which aggravates 
the first—a demand on the Bank for gold, 
in consequence of doubts of its ability to 
pay its notes in gold. It cannot be denied 
that, by the Act of 1844, this object has 
been attained. The hon. Member for Hun- 
tingdon (Mr. T. Baring) says, there is now 
not the least panic—there is no doubt what- 
ever of the solvency of the Bank—no wish 
to have gold in exchange for paper—and 
that the pressure is caused by undue appre- 
hension. But what would be the state of 
things now if a panic, in consequence of 
doubts as to the solvency of the Bank, were 
superinduced upon the pressure the hon. 
Gentleman describes? What would have 
been the state of things if that Act of 
1844 had not been passed? Suppose there 
had been on the part of every country bank, 
while this riotous speculation in railways 
prevailed, a power of fostering it by uncon- 
trolled issues of paper? Would the state 
of affairs be as advantageous as it is? Se- 
vere as I admit the pressure to be, and 
deeply as I regret it, yet can any man 
deny that the Act of 1844, controlling 
the issues by country banks in a time of 
rash speculation, affords security for ulti- 
mate solvency? Is it not highly probable 
that without that check, speculation, even 
now admitted to have run riot, would 
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have nearly precipitated us to the verge 
of ruin? It is said that the object of the 
Act of 1844 was to supply a machine that 
would work by itself, and require no dis- 
cretion whatever in those who had to deal 
with its operation. That is perfectly true 
with respect to the issue department of the 
Bank. ‘The issue department of the Bank 
is a machine that acts of itself. I al- 
most regret that it was not separated alto- 
gether from the Bank, and trusted to other 
hands. Then the supposed confusion be- 
tween two departments would have deceived 
no one. It was perfectly open to have 
established a Government board, by which 
the issue of notes might have been con- 
ducted; in that case the issue of notes 
would precisely correspond with the de- 
posit of gold. There would be a machine 
perfectly simple in its operation, requiring 
no intellect or discretion in the manage- 
ment of it. As it is, the Bank of Eng- 
land has the issue as well as the banking 
department. It was thought advisable not 
to incur the additional expense necessary for 
the support of a separate issue department 
under the control of the Government. The 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury says, we 
have no right to criticise the conduct of 
the Bank of England. How can the House 
of Commons maintain such a doctrine with 
regard to such an institution? Who can 
deny the influence which the Bank of Eng- 
land must exercise over the circulation and 
currency of the country? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring) does not 
agree with the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury. Ile draws a totally different conclu- 
sion from the Member for Shrewsbury with 
respect to the conduct of the Bank of Eng- 
land in August last. The Member for 
Huntingdon, who, I apprehend, is a higher 
authority on questions of this kind than 
the Member for Shrewsbury, quite disap- 
proves of the conduct of the Bank in lower- 
ing the rate of interest in August last. As 
to the right of criticism on the conduct of 
the Bank at that period, I leave the hon. 
Gentleman to settle the question with the 
Member for Shrewsbury. I never com- 


plained of the conduct of the Bank in Au-’ 


gust. What I said was, that for three 
months, from the Ist of January, 1847, 
there had been a continuous drain of gold; 
and I ventured to express a serious doubt 
whether a great part of the subsequent 
pressure might not have been obviated if 
the Bank had not continued to discount at 
4 per cent during those three months, when 
a full knowledge of the extent of the cala- 





mity in Ireland must have become known 

and when a continuous drain of gold me 
taking place. The hon. Gentleman told, 
what the Bank had done in 1837, 1838 vo 
1839; and he ventured to utter—not in. 
deed, a prophecy—but to give us an silos. 
ance that, if the Act of 1844 had been in 
force in the years 1838 and 1839, not one 
of the difficulties of those times would haye 
been obviated; for that the Bank would have 
had unlimited authority to issue a greater 
number of notes than they did issue at that 
time. It is exceedingly difficult to say 
what would have been the conduct of the 
Bank under an Act which passed five or 
six years. afterwards; but there is one m. 
terial circumstance which the hon. Gentle. 
man altogether omitted from his notice— 
that is, the state of the country cireuk. 
tion at former periods of commercial pres- 
sure and hazard to the Bank. I wil 
briefly refer to the state of the country 
circulation at those periods. I will begin 
with November, 1823. In November, 
1823, the bullion in the possession of the 
Bank was 13,760,000/.; in November, 
1825, it was reduced to 3,012,000/.; but it 
is estimated that between November 1823, 
and November 1825, the whole bullion 
having been reduced from thirteen millions 
to three, the amount of the country bank 
circulation was increased from four millions 
to eight. Again, on the Ist of January, 
1834, the bullion in the Bank amounted to 
9,948,0001.; but between that day and 
the lst of January, 1837, a diminution in 
the amount had taken place, which brought 
it to 4,000,000/., whilst the country bank 
circulation, instead of undergoing any cor- 
responding reduction, had increased from 
ten millions in 1834, to eleven millions 
in 1837. In the middle of August, 1836, 
when you were upon the verge of a crisis, 
the country bank circulation was actually 
twelve millions. In January, 1838, the bul- 
lion in the Bank amounted to 9,722,001; 
in June, 1839, it had been reduced to 
4,344,0001.; and the country bank cireula- 
tion, instead of being diminished, had again 
increased. It amounted to 11,740,000, 
when the Bank had ten millions of bul- 
lion, and it was increased to 12,725,000. 
when the Bank had only 4,300,000. The 
Act of 1844 was expressly intended to pre- 
vent the evils of an increase in the country 
bank circulation, concurrently with a dimi- 
nution in the amount of the precious me- 
tals. And what was the purpose of this‘ 
Why, no other than to give to the Bank of 
England a greater control over the papet 
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carrency of the country. The Bank of Eng- 
land not subject to criticism ae can bear 
testimony to the high honour and strict in- 
tegrity which have influenced the directors; 
hut the Bank is a national institution. 
It holds great privileges and monopolies. 
It has an exclusive circulation within sixty- 
fre miles of London. The circulation of 
country bankers is expressly excluded 
fom that district. They are prevented 
fom entering into competition with the 
Bank of England. Why? In order that 
the Bank might have more complete con- 
trol over the circulation. To hold, then, 
that the Bank of England has a perfect 
riht to issue what it pleases, without re- 
ference to the state of the exchanges, and 
ty be exempt from all questions in Parlia- 
ment, appears to me a dangerous error. 
The Bank itself will tell you it has ma- 
terial influence, and will acknowledge that 
confidence was placed in its discretion 
and judgment by the Act of 1844—that it 
cannot regulate its concerns with reference 
to the temporary interest of the proprie- 
tors, The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Huntingdon took a more correct view 
vhen he held that the Bank of England 
had the power to influence the circulation, 
and to affect the trading concerns of the 
country, Although the issue department 
provides for the variations of the issue of 
notes, in conformity with the efflux or in- 
fux of gold, and although the law imposes 
n0 rule upon the Bank in respect to the 
banking department to which it must 
necessarily conform, yet Parliament trust- 
ed that the Bank, without compulsion, 
would adopt right principles—would not 
lerange the monetary system of the 
country by improvident issues. This was 
the object of the Bank Act of 1844. The 
memorial of the London bankers which has 
been referred to, was fully before Parlia- 
mentin the year 1844, The hon. Member 
asks why did we not act upon that memo- 
rial, and give to the Government the power 
of authorizing, under special cireum- 
tances, increased issues by the Bank ? 
We considered that the main object of 
the Act of 1844 would have been de- 
feated by knowledge on the part of the 
publie that the Government possessed the 
liseretionary power of interference. Sup- 
pose the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Master of the Mint, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, possessed the power of 
lirecting that the Bank should issue 
3,000,002. of additional paper money, the 
homent the least pressure was felt, ap- 
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plication would be made for the exercise 
of that power; the precautions which in- 
dividuals ought to take, would be neglect- 
ed; and every mere temporary pressure 
would be declared irremediable otherwise 
than by an exercise of the power so pos- 
sessed by the Government. We declined 
to accept that power, not from any un- 
willingness to undertake the responsibility, 
but because we thought that Parliament— 
and Parliament alone—ought to exercise 


(Discount on Instalments). 


| the authority to relax that which Parliament 


had enacted. After the fullest consideration 
we felt that it was a power which Govern- 
ment ought not to assume. When the 
Act of 1844 was passed, Parliament was 
more alive, in the absence of all control, 
than it now is, after control has been estab- 
lished, to the evils of unrestricted competi- 
tion in banking. They had before them 
the consequences of such competition both 
in this country and in the United States, 
and gave a ready assent to the restraints 
imposed by the Act of 1844. 

On the whole, I approve of the course 
that the Government is now taking ; 
at the same time, I cannot help feel- 
ing some apprehension—the rise in the 
price of corn which has this day been 
announced, is, in every point of view, 
most painful. Do not suppose that I am 
not alive to the pressure, which, I regret 
to say, is not confined to this country. I 
greatly fear the effect of the increased 
pressure, though I am glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that there is a prospect 
of improvement; at the same time, I re- 
gret to learn from other quarters that some 
money transactions have occasioned con- 
siderable embarrassment. I admit it to be 
a subject for deep and serious reflection. 
I further admit that no pedantic and rigid 
adherence to any principle ought to pre- 
vent us from considering the subject fully 
in all its bearings. If I myself thought 
that any relaxation of this Bill would be a 
eure for the evils which press upon us, I 
repeat that I would not oppose its relaxa- 


| tion on account of the part which I took 


in introducing that measure to Parliament; 
but it is my firm belief—founded upon the 
information at present in my possession— 
that a temporary issue of some 2,000,000/. 
of paper would not increase that capital 
which, in point of fact, is the source from 
which you can command the produce of 
other countries. My great apprehension 
is, that by any such relaxation of the Bill 
by issuing notes ‘on Exchequer-bills—by 
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permitting the Bank to issue notes on 
paper security—we should purchase tem- 
porary relief from pressure at the risk of 
aggravating the very evils from which we 
are endeavouring to escape. The European 
exchanges are slightly in our favour; the 
gradual, I believe I may say, the daily, 
influx of gold, is tending to give secu- 
rity and confidence to the Bank, It 
will enable it to give further accommo- 
dation to the public, which I trust it 
will, under the circumstances, extend to 
the very verge of the power it possesses. 
But diminish that confidence—turn the 
exchanges against you—let the Bank feel 
that its own position is in danger—that 
the convertibility of its notes is doubtful— 
then the Bank will have to consult, not 
only its own security—for that would be a 
subordinate consideration — but the per- 
manent welfare of the country, by se- 
curing at any hazard that great object, 
the convertibility of paper into gold. You 
think it would be easy for the Bank to part 
with the gold which it has in its possession 
at present, and which amounts to about 
10,000,0007. There is, most fortunately, 
though it may be an expense to the coun- 
try—great expense—to maintain it, a gold 
circulation to the amount of some thirty 
or forty millions. This gold circulation, dif- 
fused throughout this part of the empire at 
least, is, I believe, the foundation of the 
security of the Scotch and Irish banks. 
Gold is an expensive circulating medium, 
I admit; gold is capital, and in that re- 
spect differs from inconvertible Bank paper. 
If you choose, under the apprehension of 
a temporary pressure, to part with your 
gold, you may, no doubt, command the pro- 
duce of foreign countries in return; but if 
that system be good for you, it is good for 
every other country. The hon. Member 
for Huntingdon has said that France has 
not suffered in the same proportion as we 
have. The metallic circulation of France 
compared with the paper is said to be as 
80 to 30. Suppose the case reversed— 
suppose the paper circulation of France 
to be to the circulation of coin as 80 to 30 
—do you think that the Minister of that 
country would have felt the same confi- 
dence in maintaining the public credit and 
the monetary system of France as he has 
recently exhibited? Expensive, there- 
fore, though a gold circulation be, it yet 
gives security against that greatest of 
evils—the demand for gold on account 
of internal panic. My humble advice 
to you is, that you will not, in aiming 





to secure some temporary pecuniary adyp, 
tage, issue 11. notes in place of sovereigns, 
I hope that we shall be enabled to pass 
through our present difficulties; and thy 
without some overwhelming proof of , 
paramount necessity which would deprivg 
you of all discretion, you will not consent 
to tamper with the principle which we had 
the greatest difficulty in re-establishing, 
after our long experience of the eyils pp. 
sulting from its abandonment between 1797 
and 1819. Depend upon it, if you a 
tempt to purchase present relief by endan. 
gering the convertibility of paper, you will 
inflict a severe blow on the prosperity of 
this country; you will shake all conf. 
dence in the medium of exchange; and 
depreciate the value of property. It 
will be an act utterly inconsistent with 
past experience, and altogether unworthy 
of the character you have hitherto main. 
tained, if, in order to escape from a 
temporary pressure, you relinguish a 
advantage which is essential to the we. 
fare of all classes of the community, and, 
above all, of that class which, by the ce. 
tainty and fixedness of the circulating me. 
dium, is assured of a command over the 
necessaries of life, preportionate to the 
wages of labour. 

The Marquess of GRANBY moved that 
the debate be adjourned. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL hoped the noble 
Lord would not press his Motion. There 
were several stages of the measure in 
which the discussion might be renewed; 
but he feared that, if the resolution were 
not agreed to that night, the measure 
could not be carried through before the 
Whitsuntide holidays. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that the 
country took the greatest interest in the 
discussion, and attached more importance 
to it than they did to the vote itself. It 
was perfectly understood that the measure 
involved in the resolution would be adopted; 
and his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
the Exchequer might almost act as if the 
resolution was passed. He knew that many 
Members wished to take part in the discus 
sion; and, under these circumstances, he 
could not consent to the withdrawal of the 
Motion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that his hon. 
Colleague, the Member for the city of 
London, objected to the Bank being called 
upon for a loan on account of deficiency 
bills. That event was much less likely to 
occur if the measure should pass before 


Whitsuntide; and, therefore, he hoped his 
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hon, Colleague would use his influence with | might add, that the Government were will- 
the noble Lord to induce him to withdraw | ing to drop that part of the measure which 
his Motion. reserved to the Crown the nomination of 
Resolutions agreed to. one-third of the commissioners. — They 
House resumed. would not include the metropolis in the 
Bill, not that it did not want improvement, 
HEALTH OF TOWNS BILL. but because, acting on the warning which 
» Order of the Day for the Second he had received from the noble Lord op- 
Est te Health of Rows — : . ag oe = page (the ce 4 
jscoust MORPETH said, that he) Lincoln), he thought it was complicate 
nuke that opportunity of stating what | and difficult enough to warrant them in 
the intentions of Her payed i? en — to it, by a a 
+ were with respect to this Bill. e | Dill. ith regard to gas works, they 
re d say that every eommanieaio which | — propose in + Bill ~s _ a 
received convinced him more and more, | the commissioners to construct gas wor 35 
. only of the propriety but of the neces- ‘but _ rie towns — a — - 
sity of this measure; and nothing could be | not exist before; an also to contract wi 
on acceptable to him than to think that | existing gas companies. They proposed, 
the House could devote sufficient time for | also, giving the commissioners power to 
the consideration and adoption of the en- | construct water works, and to lease exist- 
tire measure. However, other subjects— | ing water works. It was proposed to value 
he would not say of greater importance, | song poet ger oe — 
for nothing could be of greater importance | /lauses Consolidation Act; an ey woulc 
than the efficient ediainde of he public | ah yp ewar egg right of 
health in the towns of this country; but | addressing themselves to the remaining 
other subjects of more immediate pressure, | parts of the subject when they should have 
owing to their sudden emergency—had oe- | more leisure to devote to it. Under these 
eupied a great portion of the time of the | circumstances, perhaps, the House would 
House during this Session, and promised | allow the Bill to be now read a second 
to occupy still more of it. Under these | time for the purpose of having it com- 
creumstances he had received a communi-| mitted pro formd and reprinted, and he 
cation from the Health of Towns Associa- | should not afterwards propose to take any 
tim—a body composed of gentlemen who other step with regard to it until after the 
devoted all their time and their efforts to | Whitsuntide holidays. 
the promotion of the public health; and in| Second reading deferred. 
it they represented to him how desirable it} House adjourned at a quarter past One 
was that something should be done—that | 9’clock. 
some beginning should be made this Ses- nnn 
sim towards carrying out the desirable HOUSE OF LORDS 
object which they had in view, and also : 
that it would be a pity to risk the danger Tuesday, May 11, 1847. 
of not doing anything by trying to bind | Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Lord Howard de Walden. 
the House to give its attention to the more | P °°) eae Naval Service of Boys; Drainage of 
complicated and controverted parts of the| Received the Royal Assent.—Customs Duties; Commons 
measure, In accordance with that opinion, ae = 2)3 Prisons (Ireland); Harbours, Docks, 
and concurring as it did in his own views Sates Pouteeteks From James Haughton, of Dub- 
on the matter, he was disposed to ask the lin, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors, and praying 
House to agree in the course of the present that all Revenue derived from so objectionable a Source 
occasion in the following parts of the Bill. needy pip canst Folin Wa vane toca 
He would propose to confine the positive} in favour of a Fixture of Tenure in Land, and for 
application of the Bill to the county corpo- an Equitable Compensation for Improvements effected 
- towns of En gl and and Wales — to thereon by the Occupying Tenant. 
those towns that were made subject to the . vo q RC renee 
Municipal Reform Act, and that already SUPPLY OF FOOD IN THE COUNTRY. 
possessed regularly constituted bodies, to The Eart of HARDWICKE, in rising 
vhich the new powers and functions created | to put the questions of which he had given 
inder this Bill could be applied. They | notice, respecting the quantity of corn at 
Would allow other towns to obtain the be- present in the country, stated, that it was 
nefit of a participation in the Act on peti-| strongly impressed on his mind that the 
wn to the Privy Council; and here he| supply of wheat which we possessed was 
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not sufficient to sustain our population un- 
til the next harvest came in. He was led 
to this conclusion by the rapid decrease of 
wheat in his own county, and by all the in- 
quiries which he had made as to the gene- 
ral supply throughout the country. In his 
neig’bourhood, in Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Ely, and Royston, the corn markets had 
been recently attended by buyers from 
France and Belgium, who had purchased 
so largely, that in one week corn rose from 
96s. to 120s. per quarter; and, as a further 
proof of the correctness of the view which 
he took, he could refer their Lordships to 
a document which had been placed in his 
hands. It could not be considered official 
or authentic; for, unfortunately, they had 
no means of obtaining such information; 
but it appeared that some person or per- 
sons had endeavoured to ascertain an ac- 
curate statement of the condition of food 
in the country, and had written to acere- 
dited persons in the different counties for 
that purpose. From the statement that 
had been made in answer to those applica- 
tions, he should select the places that were 
in the worst condition, though in selecting 
those he might assure their Lordships that 
the condition of the rest was extremely bad. 
Supposing that the harvest in Scotland 
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last year was of such an extent that, at the 
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commencement of autumn there was enough 
housed to last until the next harvest came | 
in, as there were now two-thirds of a year 
elapsed, there ought to be in Scotland at | 
present one-third of the supply of the whole | 
year, or sufficient for four months’ con- | 


sumption; but from the document which he 
held in his hand it did not appear that such | 
was the case. In Perthshire, it appeared, 

from the statement of Mr. Playfair, of the | 
Carse of Gowrie, that there was only one- | 
tenth of the wheat of last harvest left; in } 
Lanarkshire, as stated by Mr. D. Gaird- | 
ner, of Hamilton, one-eighth; in Mid } 
Lothian, ,as stated by Mr. J. Finnie, of | 
Swanston, there was little for disposal; in 
East Lothian, as stated by Mr. J. Bruce, 
of Waughton, the quantity much under the 
usual stock; in Fife, one-third; in Roxburgh- 
shire, one-sixth, according to the account 
of Mr. J. Brodie, of Hawick; in Wigton, 
almost all was gone, as stated by Mr. A. 
H. M‘Lean, Stranraer; in Ayrshire, about 
one-eighth, as stated by Mr. Tennant, of 
Shields by Ayr; in Stirling, one-sixth; in 
Forfarshare, one-fourth. That was the 
state of the supply in Scotland as regarded 
home produce; and the following list, with 
the names of those on whose authority the 
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statements were made, showed the condi. 
tion of England, if the accuracy of that 
account could be relied on :—Northumbe. 
land, stackyards very empty, Mr. Joh, 
Grey, Dilston; Westmoreland, one-third 
J. Crosby, Kirkby Thore; Yorkshire, n. 
sixth, H. Briggs, Overton, Wakefl. 
Lancashire, very little, E. Evans, Wipan: 
Lincolnshire, one-twelfth, R. Westland, 
Freeston Boston ; Shropshire, nearly ll 
gone; Rutland, probably one-fourth, §, 
Cheetham, Oakham; Huntingdon, nearly 
exhausted, P. Purvis, Kimbolton; (Can. 
bridgeshire, one-fifth, S. Jones, Ickleton; 
Suffolk, one-seventh, W. Green, Ashfield. 
place; Monmouthshire, one-tenth, R. W, 
Puchas ; Kent, very short, R. Matson, 
Wingham ; Devonshire, one-eighth, §, 
Cornish, Kingsbridge ; Wales, not one. 
tenth, E. W. David, Cardiff; and accord. 
ing to the statement of Mr. W. Edmond, 
Swansea, the stock in Wales was almost 
exhausted. That was the state of Eng. 
land, Scotland, and Wales, if the accounts 
in the document which had been placed in 
his hands were correct; and as it was the 
only information to which he could have 
recourse, he would ask Her Majesty's Go. 
vernment if they had any reason to think 
that those statements with regard to the 
supply of wheat were well founded? His 
own impression was, that there was not 
enough in the country to maintain our po 
pulation until the next harvest came in; and 
if the buyers from the Continent were to 
continue purchasing corn in our markets, 
he would ask, was there a prospect of an 


| equivalent importation on our part? The 


competition of the continental buyers with 
us in the markets of the north of Europe, 
and on the banks of the Vistula, as well 
as Odessa, and the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean, was such, that we had to look 
principally to America, and even there 
the quantity already purchased for Europe 
was very considerable. If what he had 


| heard stated were true, the prospects for 


the country were most dismal ; and al 
though our condition might be so far ire- 
parable, yet by a proper economy of out 
corn, and by putting the ship’s company 
on half allowance, we should be enabled to 
tide ourselves over this trying period, and 
so arrive at the next harvest in health and 
security. It would require the greatest 
economy to effect that object, and it be- 
hoved them to lay aside all luxuries and 
indulgences, in order to accomplish 1 
Brown bread, made of the whole com 
ground, might be used with the advantage 
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of » great saving of food, whilst a cessa- | noble Earl had alluded, and who had re- 
tion from the consumption of starch would | cently printed the returns he had received. 
also be the means of increasing in a very | Any opinion, therefore, as to the amount 
considerable degree the supply of corn for | of stock, he should decline to give; but 
food. He did hope and trust that the thus much he might say for the satisfac- 
landed gentry would take the case into | tion of the noble Earl—not subscribing to 
their consideration, in their own counties, | his opinion as to the amount of stock at 
and take means to prevent the corn from | the end of the harvest of last year—that 
leaving those counties, in order to enable | there had not since the harvest been 
the people to meet a time of emergency. | brought into the markets of this country a 
He saw that a noble Lord opposite did not | more considerable or a greater amount of 
appear to concur with him. | corn than during the corresponding period 
Lorn CAMPBELL thought that this | of the former year; and, therefore, unless 
course was calculated to encourage mobs | the deficiency of the last harvest was much 
—meal mobs as they were called in Scot- | more than the deficiency of the preceding, it 
land. must be presumed that a considerable quan- 

The Ear, of HARDWICKE said, his | tity was now in stock. There he should have 
object was to prevent the stocks being | stopped, had not the noble Earl gone fur- 
urchased up by the large dealers, and | ther; but he should now state to the noble 
then retailed at enormous increase of price Lord, what he was sure it would be satis- 
tothe people. He hoped that such of the | factory to him to know, that there had 
landowners and gentry as had large sup-|been an enormous and an_ increasing 
plies of corn would hold them in their own | amount up to that moment of the importa- 
hands, so that they would be better able to | tion of corn into this country, not announ- 
meet the pressure when it arrived. He | cing in any degree that diminution of sup- 
begged to ask the noble Marquess, whe-| ply at which the noble Earl appeared to 
ther he was aware of the quantity of corn | be alarmed. In the month of January, in 
then in the country; and if they had not} the present year, 661,000: quarters had 
a sufficiency, whether he was enabled to | been imported; in the month of February 
state that a sufficient supply could be pro- | 557,000 quarters had been imported; in 
cured from foreign countries ? the month of March 929,000 quarters had 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was | been imported; and in the month of April 
sure that the noble Earl, who had, in the | 1,043,000 quarters had been imported: 
exercise of his public duty, thought it right | thereby indicating an increase proportion- 
to put these questions, would feel that they | ed to the amount of the demand, and that 
were questions which related to a most!on the appearance of the deficiency, of 
perilous subject, and would feel also that which at an early period of the year the 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) exercised | public were not aware, there were cor- 
a sound discretion in abstaining, on his | responding efforts made to supply the de- 
own part, and on the part of the Govern- }mand; and the result would be, if the 
ment, from hazarding anything like anj| supply were continued during the entire 
opinion which might have the effect of de- | year at the same ratio as during the last 
ceiving the public or any interest in the | four months, the amount of supply for the 
country. The noble Earl stated rightly, | year would be 9,000,000 quarters. An- 
that in this great country there was no| other statement, equally satisfactory, he 
organized machinery by which they could | could make in explanation to the noble 
become accurately possessed of the amount | Earl, and one which, he conceived, was 
of stock in the country, or of the probable | peculiarly satisfactory, as showing the com- 
amount of demand as compared with that | plete command of the markets of the world 
stock, Every individual had the same! which had been enjoyed by this country 
means of judging as he (the Marquess of | subsequently to the knowledge that there 
Lansdowne) had; every individual had the} would be no interference here with the 
sume means as Her Majesty’s Government | course of trade. The moment that was 
of collecting information on this subject; | known, an increased and increasing ac- 
and he knew of no information which could tivity was kept up; and the result was, 
be collected more carefully or with greater | that while, as was unfortunately too well 
attention to accuracy—though, as he did | known, other countries were labouring un 
tot know the particulars, he could not| der the same affliction with ourselves, and 
‘peak to the entire accuracy of his returns | whilst the demands of those large and po- 
than by the individual to whom the pulous countries were daily increasing, and 
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their deficiency was daily more and more | 
| . . . pa 
| time we stood in the singular Position of 


confirmed, the whole exportation of corn 
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agree to such & proposal. At the sam 


from the United States to the whole world | being the only distressed country that dij 


was 2,170,000 quarters; and of that 
amount not more than 500,000 quarters 
had found their way to all the rest of the 
world, leaving this country in possession or 
enjoyment of four times the amount ex- 
ported from America to all the rest of the 
world. To this statement he could add, 
that he had no reason to apprehend that 
the supply from America was likely to di- 
minish ; on the contrary, the opinion of 
those most conversant with the subject 
was, that the present state of prices, which 
had unfortunately increased of late, was 
sufficient to secure not only the whole sup- 
ply of corn which had been destined for 
this country, but that a portion of the 
corn intended for other countries would be 
diverted from those countries to this. 
These were the only facts it was in his 
power to state. He had felt it his duty to 
state thus much; but he abstained alto- 
gether from any anticipation as to what 
the amount of stock was, or what would be 








required. At the same time, he agreed 
that the state of the country rendered it | 
an imperative duty on all persons, so far | 


not restrict exportation: and there migh; 
come a case of necessity for such a Hep 
to be taken even here. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought this to by 
a very important subject. Nothing eoulj 
be worse than concealing the fact of 
searcity. Nothing, on the contrary, eoulj 
tend more to prevent a dearth from he. 
coming a famine, than to give timely noties 
of its approach; he therefore thanked his 
noble Friend for having brought the sub. 
ject before the House. He wished he 
could say that he experienced no uneasiness 
in his mind with respect to the prospects 
of the country for the next two or three 
months. He was, however, quite clea 
upon one subject—that the advice of his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Lansdowne} 
was sound advice, and that it was the im. 
perative duty of all in their Lordships’ 
station and in the middle classses of sp. 
ciety to practise and to inculcate in others 
the most strict and rigorous system of 
economy, especially in husbanding the 
great and fundamental resource that con- 
stituted the prime staff of life. With re. 


as their influence and power went, and, | spect to the labouring classes, they w- 


above all, in their own families, to incul-| happily required no stimulus to exercise 
cate, as a matter of feeling, as well as of | economy, because the rise of prices im 
economy, the strictest care in the use of | posed it upon them as a necessity, and in 


food. | this respect a rise of price operated usefully 
Lorp ASHBURTON was understood to | to correct the effects of improvidence in 


say that he feared the largest portion of | 
wheat from America had already arrived; 
there might still be some Indian corn to 


aseason of scarcity. He felt the great im- 
portance of what had fallen from his noble 
Friend (Lord Ashburton) as to the very 


come, as the harvest of that grain was | great impolicy of interfering with the ex- 
later; but he feared that the noble Mar-| port trade of this country in com, It 
quess’s anticipations of a large future sup-| would tend at a time of pressure such as 
ply, proportioned to what we had already | the country was suffering under to fru 
received, would not be realized. It must | trate and defeat their own object, by pre 
be remembered that the cause of the de-| venting a sufficient supply coming to Eng 
ficiency which here had been the source of | land from America; for he entertained not 


so much calamity, existed also over a great | 
part of Europe, and it was the duty of the 
Legislature to open the eyes of the country 
to the possible consequences. He con- 
fessed that nothing would give him greater 
satisfaction than to see the favourable an- 
ticipations confirmed; but he could not en- 
tertain them, for inquiries among his neigh- 
bours had resulted in much the same in- 
formation as that stated by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Hardwicke). The only ques- 
tion now was, whether they ought or ought 
not to place restrictions upon the exporta- 
tion of corn; and he admitted that it would 
be with great reluctance that he could 





the least doubt that the immense supplies 
of corn which his noble Friend (the Mar 
quess of Lansdowne) had stated had ar- 
rived in this country within the last four 
months—amounting to between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000, of quarters—had been 
brought hither with the view to re-expor 
tation. And all this corn had come irom 
America, for it was impossible that any 
portion of it could have arrived from the 
Baltic, the cold season having shut up 
that sea. So great was the amount of in 
portation, that within the last four or five 
weeks there had been sufficient to supply 
this country with one fifth of a whol 
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year’s consumption. To what did he as- 
cribe this? Undoubtedly much of it was 
i be attributed to the great demands for 
our manufactures, which were purchased 
by corn Which was then bonded for re-ex- 
‘ration: He should be loth to draw a 
jine between British corn and foreign corn; 
and if they were to attempt to allow the 
r-exportation of foreign corn and not of 
British corn, they would experience the 
meatest difficulty in distinguishing between 
the one and the other. He hoped their 
lorlships would give great attention to 
the subject before they ventured to inter- 
fore with the corn trade. 


SOUP KITCHENS (IRELAND), 

Bart FITZWILLIAM: Their Lord- 
ships would recollect that a temporary Act 
for the relief of the poor of Ireland, com- 
nonly called the Soup Kitchen Act, had 
been passed. He thought their Lordships 
ought to know how it had operated; he 
therefore begged to ask the noble Mar- 
quess whether the Government were pre- 
jared to give any information as to the 
extent to which the Act had been put into 
operation; what rates had been levied; 
how much had been received; and what 
amount there was in arrear ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE could 
inform his noble Friend that a statement 
had been lately received from Ireland re- 
gecting what had been done under the 
Act in question; but he certainly consider- 
ed that more time was required for the 
Bill to work before any satisfactory infor- 
mation could be obtained upon the sub- 
ject. 


IRISH CLERGYMEN IN ENGLAND. 
Lloro MONTEAGLE presented a peti- 
ti from the Rey. Dr. Thorpe, complaining 
of the refusal by the Bishop of London, to 
authorize the appointment of an Irish cler- 
gyman as curate of Belgrave Chapel. In 
ntrodueing the subject, he expressed his 
deep regret at the necessity he was under 
ifremarking on the conduct of any right 
rey, Prelate. If the objections urged by 
the right rev. Prelate in this case against 
the appointment sought for had rested 
0 spiritual grounds, nothing would have 
duced him to bring the matter under the 
notice of Parliament. As the objection 
taken was purely secular, and one on which 
‘lay Peer was just as competent to form 
‘judgment as any of the right rev. Bench, 
® had willingly consented to present this 
Mittin to the House. It came from a 
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gentleman with whom he had the honour 
of being but slightly acquainted, the minis- 
ter and proprietor of a proprietary chapel 
near Belgrave Square, called Belgrave 
Chapel, in which he had officiated during 
thirty years. In the year 1846 the rev. 
gentleman was desirous of leaving this 
country for the purpose of spending two 
months on the Continent. He was desirous 
of appointing an additional curate to offici- 
ate during his absence; and, although he 
did not conceive himself either by law or 
usage bound to name to the Bishop of 
London the gentleman whom he intended 
to appoint as a curate, still, out of respect 
to his diocesan, he felt it necessary to com- 
municate his name; describing him, at the 
same time, as a clergyman perfectly qua- 
lified for the curacy, and offering to submit 
his testimonials to the right rev. Prelate, 
if he desired it. This communication 
brought an answer from the right rev. 
Prelate, which was set forth in the petition. 
It was dated 20th July, 1846, and was 
couched in the following extraordinary 
terms :—‘‘ If Mr. —— (naming him), who, 
I suppose, is an Irish clergyman, has been 
allowed to officiate in any English diocese, 
I am ready to admit him into mine ; but, 
if not, I shall be under the necessity of de- 
clining to do so.”” Now this letter taken 
by itself, amounted to a general declaration 
on the part of the right rev. Prelate, that if 
a curate proposed to be appointed toa Lon- 
don parish were an Irish clergyman, and 
had not been previously admitted to dis- 
charge his functions in any other English 
diocese, the Bishop of London would refuse 
to admit him. If the objection had been 
taken on the ground of insufficiency in doc- 
trine, morals, or knowledge, he should have 
said that upon all these points the Bishop 
was the proper judge; and he (Lord Mont- 
eagle) would have refused to present a 
petition complaining of such a decision. 
But the point now raised, and this in the 
year 1847, was not the disqualification of 
an individual on account of insufficient doc- 
trine, morals, or learning, but his disquali- 
fication because he was an Irish clergyman. 
In calling the most serious attention of the 
House to this petition, he did not view the 
question as one concerning merely their 
petitioner and his diocesan; but one affect- 
ing the character, the feelings, and the 
interests of the whole body of the Irish 
clergy, as secured by the Act of Union. 
It was on this account that he recom- 
mended it to their Lordships’ consideration. 
He must pause to ask what was meant by 
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an “Irish clergyman?” Did it mean 
Irish by birth, or Irish by education, or by 
the circumstance of having received holy 
orders inIreland? He recognised neither 
Irish clergymen nor English clergymen; 
he knew them both only as clergymen of 
the Established Church of the United 
Kingdom. He did not recognise, neither 
did he admit the right of any man to recog- 
nise, such distinctions; and least of all 
when drawn for the purpose of establishing 
an invidious, unjust, and, he would add, an 
illegal inferiority. Such distinctions, he 
must say, were not only invidious, but 
at the present moment were most pecu- 
liarly inapplicable. When their Lord- 
ships considered the state of the Irish 
Church in past and present times, there 
never was a moment in which the clergy 
of Ireland were more entitled to respect 
and gratitude. At an earlier period the 
Irish Church had been considered a sort 
of appanage, out of which young Eng- 
lish clergymen were to claim the richest 
and highest endowments. But better 
examples were also to be found. Even in 
times less pure than our own, the Church 
in Ireland, however, had not only been 
made the mode of making provision for 
the clergy of this country, but it had been 
connected with some of the most glorious 
and dignified names that belonged to the 
United Church of the two countries, or 
with the Christian Church of the world. 
He did not regret that the episcopal bench 
of Ireland had so often been distinguished 
by the appointment of so many English- 
men, when he remembered that even 
before the Union the Church of Ireland 
had derived from the Church of Eng- 
land men whose character and attain- 
ments shed upon it the highest lustre; 
and that the Lrish branch of the Estab- 
lishment had been adorned by the pious 
eloquence of the English Jeremy Taylor, 
as well as by the learning and faith of 
the Irish Usher; by the meek devotion 
of the English Bedell, as well as by the 
imaginative philosophy of the Irish Ber- 
keley. The most reverend Prelate whose 
turn of duty brought him to attend the 
services of their Lordships’ House this 
year, who was second only to the ecclesi- 
astical head of the Church in Ireland, was 
an Englishman. He did not regret the 
appointment of his most reverend Friend 
(the Archbishop of Dublin); on the con- 
trary, he rejoiced and,triumphed in it. It 
strengthened his argument. But if the 


Master of Albion Hall was held deservedly 
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fit to be Archbishop of Dublin, an Iris, 
man could not as such be unfitted to be, 
curate in Belgrave Square. As a distin 
guished man in the Irish House of Com. 
mons, Sir Boyle Roche, once said, “4 
bargain should not be made in which the 
mutuality was all upon one side.” Jn yain 
might he examine the English Church fy 
the promotion of any eminent Irish diving 
He did not now stop to complain of this. 
but he did complain that there should be o 
the part of any Englishman a disposition 
to draw an invidious and disparaging |ine 
between the inhabitants of two countries 
which ought to be in all respects united, 
and to say that an Irishman should not le 
allowed to enter freely and honourally 
wherever an Englishman would be jp. 
ceived. This miserable spirit of exclusion 
had been manifested on other occasions, 
He could not but feel that with respect 
to appointments in other professions besides 
the Church, Irishmen had just reason to 
complain. He could not forget that one 
of the most eminent men who had ever 
sat in either House of Parliament—a man 
whose noble and masculine eloquence would 
live as long as the records of English Par. 
liamentary proceedings were permitted to 
endure—he could not forget that the 
present Lord Plunkett, on his appoint- 
ment of Master of the Rolls in this com- 
try, had been opposed by a wretched pr- 
fessional cabal, on the sole ground of his 
being an Irishman. Now, he regretted that 
his noble and learned Friend had not braved 
the paltry prejudice, and had not overcome 
it, as his force of character and dignity of 
mind and pre-eminent abilities would have 
enabled him to do. But the clamour had 
been allowed to triumph. Yet who was 
the person who had been appointed to 
the office of Lord Chancellor in Ireland 
on the first vacancy which had afterwards 
taken place? Why, it was Sir Anthony 
Hart, an excellent and able lawyer, no 
doubt, but a member of that very English 
bar which had refused to recognise the 
appointment of Lord Plunkett to the office 
of Master of the Rolls in England. Now, 
he again begged to repeat that he was far 
from objecting to the appointment of Eng- 
lishmen to office in Ireland; on the cor 
trary, he wished to see the most compe 
tent persons appointed to office in either 
country without any reference to the pat- 
ticular part of the empire in which they 
might have been born. Ie would earnestly 
warn their Lordships against the imminent 
danger of drawing a distinction between 
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ihetwo branches of the Established Church, 

even if it were assumed or conceded that a 

distinction between the inhabitants of 
ihe two countries were justifiable in any | 
other case. He believed there was no | 
safety for the Church in Ireland for one | 
hour, if the Protestant Episcopal Church | 
of Bngland and Ireland, as it was termed | 
in the Act of Union, were not considered | 
oe and indivisible in the two countries. | 
No statesman could defend the Irish branch 

of the Church for one single moment if | 
they were to regard it as a separate es- 
tablishment. Its strength consisted in 
is union with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country; and anything that 
shook that union would seriously endanger 
its stability. How, he would ask, could 
its stability be more endangered than by 
dnwing a line of invidious distinction | 
yhich would recognise the two Churches | 
as separate establishments ? The Fifth Ar- | 
tile of the Act of Union provided that, | 
“The Churches of England and Ireland, 
as now by law established, be hereafter | 
wited in one Protestant Episcopal Church, | 
to be called the United Church of England 

and Ireland.’”? Now, he should observe, | 
that if there ever was a time in which they 

would be justified in drawing a distinction 

between two Churches so united, the pre- | 
sent was not that time; for if any Church 
had ever entitled itself to general respect 
and admiration, it was the Church of Ire- 
land at the present day—a Church which 
had shaken off the ancient dross arising 
from her peculiar position in a country pro- 
fessing a faith different from her own, and | 
vhich had become reformed and improved | 
ina manner seldom or never paralleled. | 
Nor was this all; the exertions made of 
lite by the members and ministers of the | 
Church of Ireland to meet the fearful exi- 
gency which had overtaken that country, 
entitled them to public gratitude, if civil 
services were ever entitled to that grati- 
tule. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that the position in which the ministers 
ofthe Church of Ireland had lately placed 
themselves, had not only commanded thie | 
admiration of their friends, but had re- | 
conciled to them some of their most bitter | 
political and religious opponents. He had | 
limself seen the priest and the clergyman | 
vorking together for good, and he had seen | 
Roman Catholics, who in remote districts | 
had few, if any beside, to look up to; he 

had seen them respect and venerate in | 
the Protestant minister of religion, not 

their spiritual guide, which he could not 
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be, but their firmest support, their parent, 
and their friend. He had stated at the 
outset that if the objection taken to the 
licensing of Irish clergymen was one of 
an ecclesiastical character, he should not 
have alluded to the subject. But it might 
be supposed possible that it was not to Ire- 
land as a place of birth, but as a place of 
education, that the right rev. Prelate had 
objected. He found that such could not be 
the nature of the objection taken by the 
right rev. Prelate, as he had himself ex- 
pressed an opinion in writing to the effect 


‘that the course of study pursued in the 


University of Dublin, as a theological school, 
far surpassed the course in Oxford and 
in Cambridge, and that he earnestly desired 
to see that very Irish system substituted 


| for the course pursued in the English Uni- 
i g 


versities. In eonclusion, he wished to ob- 
serve, that if in the remarks he had just 
made, a single word had dropped from him 
inconsistent with the highest respect for 


| the right rev. Prelate and for his order, 


he wished it unsaid, and he begged leave 
to apologize for his indiscretion. But the 
subject was one of the highest importance. 
It involved the first principles of justice ; 
it likewise involved the interests, the feel- 
ings, and the character of the clergy- 
men of Ireland. He therefore deemed it 


his duty humbly but firmly to beg of their 


Lordships, and to demand from the public, 
that no right, or dignity, or authority be- 
longing to the branch of the Established 
Church in this country should be withheld 
from the corresponding branch in Ireland, 
or from the humblest of its members. 

The Bisnor of LONDON said: My 
Lords, I shall trouble your Lordships with 
only a few observations in reply to the 
speech of my noble Friend; but by those 


| few observations I hope to be able to sa- 
'tisfy your Lordships, that in the course I 
have pursued in reference to the matter 


of this petition, I have not been guilty of 
any intentional disrespect towards the Irish 
branch of the Established Church. I must, 
in the first place, return thanks to my 
noble Friend for the manner in which he 
brought the petition under your Lordships’ 
notice. Not a word that fell from him was 
calculated to give me the slightest pain, 
except in so far as his remarks showed 
that he had been led to think that I did 
not do justice to the Church in his country. 
My Lords, no person is more ready than I 
am to do justice to the merits and claims 
of that Church; and I fully participate in 
the feelings of respect and sympathy 
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which my noble Friend has expressed, for 
that meritorious and unhappily now suffer- 
ing branch of the Church of the United 
Kingdom. I believe that no panegyric 
can be too high for the conduct of the Pro- 
testant clergy in Ireland, and pre-eminent- 
ly for their conduct during the last few 
months. Your Lordships must not sup- 
pose that the regulation to which the peti- 
tion refers is a regulation adopted by me 
within the last few months, or even within 
the last few years. It is a regulation that 
has been in operation for the last twenty- 
three years; and yet this is the first time 
that any complaint with respect to it has 
been made. When I was Bishop of 
Chester, I certainly found it necessary to 
discourage the influx of Irish clergymen 
into that diocese. I discouraged it on more 
grounds than one; and two of those grounds 
in particular appeared to me to be valid. 
In the first place, I did not think it right 
that young men educated for the service of 
the Church in Ireland, and ordained for 
that service, should take an early opportu- 
nity of quitting that Church, especially 
considering the difficulties which surround- 
ed it, and should come over to England to 
seek for other and less irksome duties. I 
conceive that, far from being guilty of any 
disrespect towards the Irish branch of our 
Church, I was showing my sincere re- 
gard for it by discouraging the emigration 
of her young and active clergymen from a 
field of ministerial duty in which all the 
energies of her best, and wisest, and holiest 
servants were urgently required. An- 
other circumstance which influenced me in 
the course I took, with respect to can- 
didates for ordination, was my knowledge 
of the state of theological education in 
the University of Dublin at that time— 
an education which has since been greatly 
improved, and which now deserves the 
highest praise—as well as my knowledge 
of the practice prevailing among young 
men engaged in business of going over 
to that university from England, pass- 
ing a short time there, and then ob- 
taining their degrees, and returning to 
this country with a view to obtain those 
situations in the Church here, to which 
young men, educated in the English uni- 
versities, at considerable expense, naturally 
looked forward, and to which they might 
be considered more fairly entitled. I there- 
fore thought it my duty to discourage the 
immigration of Irish clergymen into my 
diocese. The rule, however, was at no time 
rigidly adhered to, and I never refused to 
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license Irish clergymen when I was gai 
fied that there was any good reason for 
their coming over to this country, | }y. 
lieve there are at the present moment ip 
this diocese nearly, if not quite, as many 
Irish clergymen whom I have licensed, as 
there are Irish clergymen to whom I haye 
refused licenses. It is a remarkable fact 
that, although this regulation has beep 
generally known for the last twenty-three 
years, I never heard a word of remo. 
strance or expostulation upon the subject 
from any of the Prelates who adorn the 
Irish bench. Now, I must say that if Dr, 
Thorpe, who is a clergyman in my dio. 
cese, and who is bound by his canonical 
vows to respect me as his bishop—I must 
say that if he thought he had any reason 
to complain of any regulation of mine, as 
imposing any restrictions on his country. 
men, inconvenient to himself and injutious 
to the Irish Churech—he ought, in my 
opinion, to have laid his grievance in 
the first instance before the Primate of 
that branch of our United Church. And] 
have no hesitation in saying, that if that 
eminent and admirable person had thought 
fit to express an opin‘on to me that the 
regulation in question was inconsistent 
with those bonds of friendly and inti- 
mate connexion which should unite the 
two branches of the Established Church, 
I should at once have acquiesced in that 
opinion. But what did Dr. Thorpe do? 
Why, instead of referring to me, or to the 
Primate of the Irish Church, in a case 
which he called an intolerable assumption 
of authority, he brings me before your 
Lordships by means of a petition, which 
has not been read to you, but which in- 
dulges in far stronger language than any 
which my noble Friend has thought proper 
to employ. I believe that the fact of my 
not having refused to license any Irish 
clergyman who showed good cause for his 
being licensed, is sufficient to exonerate me 
from the charge of having intended to cast 
even a shadow of disrespect on the Irish 
branch of the United Church—a branch 
for which I entertain the most cordial 
esteem and regard. If anything else were 
necessary to show that I did not mean any 
disrespect to that branch of the Chureh, I 
might state that I have conferred some af 
the most valuable and important livings 
in my gift on Irish clergymen, and that 
I have given to an Irish clergyman oe 
of the dignities of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
I must observe that the conduct of Dr. 
Thorpe towards me, as his diocesal, had 
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not been of a kind to render it a matter 
of obligation with me to show him any 
ticular favour. When Dr. Thorpe pro- 
sed to me the licensing of the clergyman 
referred to, I wrote the letter which the 
noble Lord has read. I afterwards found 

there were reasons which made it not im- 
probable that I might without difficulty 
jeense that clergyman, and I told him that 
hemight at all events go and officiate in 
Dr. Thorpe’s chapel, and that when Dr. 
Thorpe returned from the Continent it 
vould be time enough for me to deter- 
nine about the licensing. Dr. Thorpe 
then wrote his letter charging me with an 
assumption of power, setting me at de- 
fance, and threatening me with an appeal 
to your Lordships. I felt, under the cir- 
cumstances, that I could not consistently 
vith what was due to my own authority, 
license the clergyman in question for Dr. 
Thorpe’s proprietary chapel; but, from in- 
formation I afterwards received, I told 
that clergyman that I would be ready to 
liense him to any other curacy. He 
lid not, however, accept the offer, al- 
though he thanked me for having made 
i, Since that time I have licensed Irish 
clergymen. But the general regulation 
alluded to continues, and will continue, 
for the reasons I have stated to your 
lordships. I beg leave once more to de- 
dare that nothing could be further from 
uy mind than an intention to show any 
disrespect to the Irish Church. On the 
contrary, I entertain a deep attachment 
and regard towards that Church, while I 
feel unwilling to take from it any of its 
ninisters, well knowing, as I do, that the 
number of those ministers is already too 
small, and that the difficulties they have to 
contend with have of late been greatly 
inereased. My Lords, I now beg leave to 
thank you for the kindness with which you 
have heard me. I believe I have done no- 
thing unlawful. I have acted under a regu- 
tio made public during the last twenty- 
three years, and on that regulation I shall, 
with the blessing of God, continue to act, 
until some competent authority shall have 
declared it to be illegal. 

The Earn of CLANCARTY could say 
vithout fear of contradiction, that the Irish 
clergymen generally were distinguished for 
ill those qualities the possession of which 
Was hecessary to constitute Christian mi- 
uusters. He deprecated the system of ex- 
clusion, which under the statutes of some 

uglish institutions prevailed, with regard 
the admission of Irishmen. Such a 
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system of exclusion in any respect, par- 
ticularly in a case like that then under 
consideration, was most inexpedient, and 
particularly at a time like the present, 
when everything ought to be done to 
unite the two countries more closely; 
and he regretted that such a distinction 
should be drawn or persevered in as the 
right rev. Prelate opposite had stated. 
He lamented that any distinction of race 
should be brought forward in such mat- 
ters. Any Englishman who had ever 
visited Ireland could bear testimony to 
the manner in which he was received 
there, whether filling any office in the 
Church, the State, or the Law. Now, 
though others had filled situations of va- 
rious kinds in Ireland, no Irishmen were 
promoted to similar offices in England or 
Scotland. Though this distinction of race 
was most reprehensible in all matters, it 
become particularly so in those connected 
with the Church. 

The Kart of MOUNTCASHEL said, 
he was gratified to perceive from the 
speech of the right rev. Prelate that he 
had nothing to urge condemnatory of the 
character of the Rev. Dr. Thorpe — a 
gentleman whom he esteemed most highly 
for his great talents and elevated charac- 
ter. He concurred fully in the prayer 
of the petition, as it was clear that if all 
the Prelates of the kingdom were to 


| adopt a similar system of exclusion as 


that followed by the right rev. Prelate, 
Irish clergymen would be kept out of 
England altogether. 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE moved 
that the report on the Landed Property 
(Ireland) Bill, with the Amendments, be 
received, The first of these Amendments 
was with respect to farm-buildings. He 
admitted, that the extensive improvements 
contemplated by the Bill could not be com- 
pletely carried into effect without a power 
being given for the erection of buildings; 
and he would beg to move, therefore, that 
the erection of such buildings be allowed 
in all cases where the Commissioners 
should think them necessary and essen- 
tial. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE begged to ask 
whether any provision was proposed to be 
adopted, in accordance with the suggestion 
of a noble Duke on a former evening, for 
requiring the insurance of buildings to be 
erected under the Act ? 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
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the next Amendment which he had to pro- 
pose was, that all mills and farm-buildings 
erected under the Act should be required 
to be insured during the payment of the 
instalments under the Act. Another 
Amendment was to give the Commis- 
sioners power to extend the time for the 
completion of the works to a period not 
exceeding two years beyond the period 
first fixed, when they should think it was 
impracticable to complete them in the 
given time. He next came to the Amend- 
ment suggested by the noble Duke for the 
payment of labour in all cases in the cur- 
rent coin of the realm. He had communi- 
cated with a great many persons on the 
matter, and he was sorry to say that they 
agreed with him very generally in opinion, 
that it would be impossible in every in- 
stance to carry such an enactment into 
execution. At the same time, he was so 
desirous of seeing the principle carried out, 
that he should propose to introduce words 
in the Bill recognising that principle, by 
declaring that in all works undertaken 
under that Bill the labourers employed 
should receive payment in money to the 
full value of the stipulated wages. - He 
could not, however, hold out any promise 
to the noble Duke that the clause would 
not in many instances be evaded. In fact, 
he could mention two or three instances, 
at the moment, in which it would be im- 
possible to guard against such evasion. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON observed, 
that his entire object would not be ob- 
tained by the enactment under this mea- 
sure proposed by the noble Marquess. His 
object was to produce an alteration of the 
present system generally throughout the 
whole of Ireland, by means of an enact- 
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ment. His opinion was, that the greater 

part of the evils of Ireland had been occa- | 
sioned by the course followed there with | 
respect to the labourers; and he was anx- | 
ious so to change the system that those la- | 
bourers should be paid wages in money, 

either by the day, half-day, or week, as | 
might be arranged. The evil at present | 
consisted in paying labour by means of | 
land, out of which the poor labourer was | 
forced to raise his subsistence, and the rent | 
imposed upon the land. This evil was felt 
in Ireland more than in any country in the 
world. It was one fatal to its prosperity, 
and he wished to apply a remedy by sub- 
stituting for such a practice the payment 
of money wages. The proposal now made 
by the noble Marquess, though it did not 
provide against the whole evil, yet would 
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do so to a certain extent; and he therefore 
thanked the noble Marquess for hayiny 
brought it forward. He was firmly om. 
vinced, however, that till they came toa 
final arrangement as to this matter, aj 
provided a full remedy, they would not 
tain the object they had in view with 
ference to the labourers of Ireland, orrig 
them to the same condition with the };. 
bourers of this and other countries; and he 
repeated, that this never could be done til 
the system of keeping them, as at present, 
on the land, there to raise the means of 
subsistence for themselves, was abandoned, 
and the mode adopted of paying their). 
bour in wages. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH af. 
mitted that the practice so strongly con- 
demned by the noble Duke had tended, jy 
a very great measure, to reduce Ireland ty 
that condition in which she now suffered; 
but at the same time he doubted if any di. 
rect enactment like this would meet the 
evil. It was unquestionably the interest 
of all the proprietors of the soil to do away 
with the conacre system, for no one pos- 
sessing his senses would let his land in 
conacre. Those only who wanted to gets 
turn out of the land had recourse to sucha 
system, and the only remedy was to pre 
vent the rent being recoverable by law. 

Amendments agreed to. Report re- 
ceived. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 11, 1847. 


Minores.] Pusiic BrLts.—2° Health of Towns; Incum- 
bered Estates (Ireland); Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Lu- 
natic Asylums (Ireland). 

Reported.—Poor Removal (England and Scotland); Service 
of Heirs (Scotland). 

3° and passed:—Poor Relief Supervision (Ireland) (No. 
2); County Buildings. 

Petitions Presentep. By Mr. M. Philips, from Mav- 
chester, for Alteration of the Law of Registration of 
Voters.—By Mr. P. Miles, from Bristol, for Alteration of 
the Law of Marriage-—By Mr. Lockhart, from Members 
of the Parochial Board of Govan, against the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Plumptre, from Pimlico, for 
the Exclusion of Roman Catholics from Places of Trust; 
and from Baldock, against the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill.—By Sir H. Fleetwood, from Preston, in favour of 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. Brown, from 
London, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara— 
By Sir T. D. Acland and other hon. Members, from 
several places, in favour of the Agricultural Tenant- 
Right Bil.—By Captain Carnegie, from several place 
for Regulating the Qualification of Chemists and Drug: 
gists—By several hon. Members, from a great many 
places, for and against the proposed Plan of Education— 
By Mr. Adderley, from Factory Operatives of Almond- 
bury, for the Ten Hours Factories Bill.—By several hon. 
Members, from numerous places, in favour of the Health 
of Towns Bill; and by Mr. Callaghan, from Cork, fori 
Extension to Ireland.—By Sir A. L. Hay and other hon. 
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Members, from several places, in favour of the Heritable 
securities for Debt (Scotland); Burgage Tenure (Seot- 
jand) ; Transference of Land (Scotland) ; Service of Heirs 
(Scotland) ; and Crown Charters (Scotland) Bills.—By 
Mr. Stansfield, from Huddersfield, against the Highways 
Bil.By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Lewis Phillips, for 
Inquiry respecting Lunatics and Lunatic Asylums.—By 
hon. Members, from a great many places, in 
favour of the Medical Registration and Medical Law 
Amendment Bill.—By Mr. C. Round, from Coggeshall, 
for Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Mr. Bankes and Mr. 
W, Miles, from several places, for Repeal or Alteration 
of the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. R. Currie, from 
Northampton, for the Suppression of Promiscuous In- 
tereourse—By Sir A. L. Hay and Mr. Lockhart, from 
several places, against the Registering Births, &c. (Scot- 
land); and Marriage (Scotland) Bills—By Mr. W. Miles, 
fom Guardians of the Shepton Mallett and Axbridge 
Unions, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement.—By 
Captain Pechell, from John Quail, M.D. of 52, Howland 
Street, London, for Inquiry into the case of Mr. Martha 
Fliza Rhoda Shuttleworth. 


CAPTAINS OF MERCHANT VESSELS. 

In answer to a question from CAPTAIN 
FITZROY, 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, he was not 
avare that there was any intention of in- 
troducing a Bill rendering it compulsory 
om the masters of vessels to undergo an 
examination before taking their command. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS BILL. 

Mx. G. PALMER inquired whether 
those clauses were to be retained in the 
Health of Towns Bill which related to the 
compulsory seizure of property belonging to 
vater companies, except those in London ? 

Viscourt MORPETH had stated last 
night that he meant to alter those clauses, 
and that compensation would be provided 
in the same way as for land under the 
land Compensation Act. 


FURTHER SUSPENSION OF TILE 
NAVIGATION LAWS. 
Mr. MITCHELL said, the noble Lord 


at the head of the Government had given- 


uotice of his intention to propose a further 
suspension of the Corn Duties. He wished 
tv know whether it was the noble Lord’s 
intention also to propose a further suspen- 
sion of the Navigation Laws ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL: I do mean to pro- 
pose a further suspension of the Naviga- 
tion Laws; but the precise mode in which 
I shall do so requires further consideration. 
| must reserve myself as to the mode, until 
Imake the Motion of which I have given 
notice to the House. 


WRECK OF THE THETIS. 
Viscourt INGESTRE said, that it ap- 
peared a charge had been made by the Ad- 
nitalty in the case of the Thetis, for the 
'se of the ships employed in the recovery 
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of the treasure sunk in that vessel. The 
Secretary of the Admiralty had promised 
to inquire what had become of the money, 
and whether it had been carried to the 
public account. 

Mr. WARD had made inquiry, and 
found that the sum in question, 13,000I., 
had been carried to the public credit in 
September, 1834, and appeared in the 
Navy Estimates of that year. 


Poor Removal Act. 


HOLYHEAD HARBOUR. 

Mr. W. R. COLLETT would be glad 
to know the cause of the delay in the re- 
port of the Commission of Inquiry respect- 
ing the harbour of Holyhead ? 

Mr. WARD could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber, that not a minute had been lost in the 
proceedings of the Commissioners. The 
question submitted to them was a truly im- 
portant one, and the Commissioners were 
taking evidence with great impartiality. 
They found that they required evidence as 
to the holding ground at the bottom of the 
harbour, and that a personal investigation 
was necessary. <A diving-bell had been 
placed at their disposal by the Admiralty, 
and it was the intention of the gentlemen 
constituting the commission to fulfil, as 
speedily as possible, the duties assigned to 
them. 

Mr. W. R. COLLETT said, it was im- 
portant to know whether the report of the 
Commissioners would be presented in suffi- 
cient time to allow of the Bill being passed 
this Session ? 

Mr. WARD could give no assurance on 
that point. He understood it was arranged 
that proceedings on the Bill would be sus- 
pended until the report of the Commission- 
ers should be received. 


POOR REMOVAL ACT. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the Govern- 
ment would offer no objection to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
(for leave to introduce a Bill to repeal the 
first clause of the Poor Removal Act). The 
discussion could be taken upon the second 
reading. 

Mr. BANKES then moved for Icave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the First Clause of 
the Act 8th and 9th Victoria, cap. 66— 
the Poor Removal Act. 

Sir G. GREY hoped it would be re- 
membered that no Member of the House, 
and still less of the Government, was 
pledged to the principle of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire. He only 
assented to the introduction of the Bill on 
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the understanding that the objections which 
he felt to the measure remained in full 
force. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE thought it all 
very well on the part of the Government 
to say, that they did not pledge themselves 
to the principle of this Bill by consenting 
to its introduction; but he was afraid the 
country would misunderstand the course 
they were taking. A very small section 
of the House would, he believed, be found 
in favour of this Bill, which would unsettle 
the relief of the poor in several parts of 
the country while it was before the House. 
The consent of the Government to-night, 
when they had business which they wished 
to bring on, meant that they would rather 
have the hon. Member’s Bill than his 
speech. If the House were to hear that 
speech, and had the report of the Commit- 
tee up stairs, he believed they would not 
eonsent to the introduction of the Bill. 
The country, he hoped, would understand 
that this was a mere moonshine Motion, to 
which the Government agreed rather than 
have the hon. Gentleman’s speech. 

Sm J. GRAHAM was always anxious 
to consult the wishes of the House and the 
progress of public business, and it was only 
on those grounds that he could consent to 
the introduction of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire to repeal the very 
important provisions of the Act of last Ses- 
sion. He was most happy to hear that, in 
the next stage of the Bill, the Government 
had determined to give it their decided op- 
position. He was anxious that it might 
be known that, though hon. Gentlemen ac- 
ceeded, in deference to the convenience of 
the House, to the introduction of this Bill, 
they entertained strong objections to the 
measure. 

Mr. E. DENISON thought it most im- 
portant that the second reading of this Bill 
should be fixed for some early day, so that 
the course which the House really intended 
to pursue with regard to it might be known 
to the country, or otherwise the inconveni- 
ences already felt would in all probability 
be augmented by the introduction of the 
Bill, without any decision being come to 
on the subject. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment would allow the Bill to be read a 
second time on the earliest possible day. 

Sir G. GREY was anxious that there 
might be no mistake as to the opinions of 
the Government with regard to this Bill, 
for their opinions were already fixed. It 
was impossible for him, in the present state 
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of public business, to name any Goren. 
ment day for proceeding with the mea. 
sure. 

Mr. V. SMITH observed, that a Com. 
mittee had been sitting for some time Up. 
stairs on the Law of Settlement; and }, 
thought it most important that the Hose 
should be acquainted with the Opinions of 
that Committee on this question. He would 
recommend his hon. Friend (Mr. Bankes) 
to withdraw the Bill for the present, and 
give notice of it for some day when a dis. 
cussion might be taken upon it. Whether 
this Bill were carried or not, he considered 
that an opportunity ought to be afforded 
for the discussion of the subject to which 
it related; because these perpetual changes 
in the laws affecting the poor were attend. 
ed with the greatest possible mischief. He 
believed, that if the Committee on the Law 
of Settlement did not report this Session, 
the Government would be obliged to alter 
the existing law in certain particulars. 

Mr. BANKES said, that if the Goven- 
ment would promise to take this Bill into 
their own hands, and amend it, he would 
withdraw his Motion; but in the absence 
of this intimation, he should feel it his duty 
to persevere. It would have been more 
agreeable to himself to have taken the dis- 
cussion at that time. He did not, hov- 
ever, under present circumstances, desire 
to throw any obstacle in the way of the 
business of the House; and should there. 
fore be contented with fixing the earliest 
possible day for the second reading, when 
the discussion might take place. He 
thought he had gained some advantage by 
the step he was now permitted to take, 

Mr. HUME did not clearly understand 
the object of this proceeding. He remem- 
bered that this Act had been brought in 
as a sort of compensation to gentlemen of 
landed property for the repeal of the corn 
laws; and it was rather extraordinary that 
one of the landed proprietors of that House 
should come forward to move that it be re- 
seinded. He did not think that they should 
accede to the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He should rather hope that Go- 
vernment would object to the Bill altoge- 
ther; and he trusted, therefore, that the 
sense of the House would be taken on the 
Bill, so that it might be got rid of at once. 

Mr: C. BULLER observed, that he 
happened to be the chairman of the Com- 
mittee which had been referred to, and 
which had been appointed to inquire into 
the Law of Settlement; and he must sy 
that he was glad his right hon. Fren 
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D alter assented to; but when it was asked in what 

. sense the law should be amended, it was On the Motion that leave be given to all 
overn- found that all the Members of the Com- | Committees to sit till Five o’clock during 
ll into mittee were for amending it in different | the sitting of the House. 

would ways. A very general opinion was enter-} Sir R. H. INGLIS wished to call the at- 
sence tained in the Committee that there were | tention of the House and the Government 
3 duty many evils resulting from the Act of last | to the inconvenience of the House and the 
more Session; but the greatest diversity of opin-| Committees sitting at the same time on 
e dis- ion prevailed as to the proper remedy to be | Wednesday. On that day many most im- 
hov- applied. He thought the hon. Member for | portant measures were appointed for con- 

PP 8 I PP 
desire Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes) had taken a pro-| sideration in the House, and by the rules 
f the per and manly course in embodying his | that had been adopted it was compulsory 
here- views in a Bill, because the House might | on many hon. Members who were interest- 
rliest then at once see what the proposal of the | ed in those questions to be absent, in con- 
when hon. Gentleman was; and they would be | sequence of having to attend Committees. 

He able to discuss the question much better| It was, for instance, extremely inconve- 
q 3 
ve by than they could do on general and vague | nient that such measures as the Pious and 
e, eclarations that some amendment ought | Charitable Purposes Bill, and other im- 
stand to be made in the present law. portant measures, should be appointed for 
met- Leave given. consideration when Members who took an 
ht in LOAN—DISCOUNT ON INSTALMENTS, | interest in them were compelled to be ab- 
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§,000,0002. loan. 

The report brought up. The Resolu- 
tions read a first and second time, and 
agreed to nem. con. 


the Members who were attending on Rail- 
way Committees. According to the new 
arrangement five Members were necessary 


vould 
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week, at the same time that every one|of 1736; and if I can show that it Was 
must feel the inconvenience of proceeding | passed on false principles—that it was in. 
to such subjects as were fixed for that day | tended, not as a safeguard, but as ang. 
in a thin House. He would be glad if|tack upon the Church—that it was g dy. 
any arrangement could be adopted that parture from the theretofore spirit of ou 
would reconcile the progress of business in | jurisprudence—that into neither Presby. 
Committees with the relaxation which the | terian Scotland nor Roman Catholie Jy. 
Wednesday evening afforded. land did its promoters endeavour to intro. 

Mr. GOULBURN quite agreed with | duce it—that in no other civilized country 
those who thought that the case was one of | at this day, is there a law of such uncha. 
some difficulty. He felt the advantage | ritable severity—and that its operation has 
arising from the relaxation which the | been, and is, most injurious to real piety 
Wednesday evenings afforded, and yet he | and charity, while obstinate cunning is eyer 
was not insensible to the necessity of pro- | able to defeat it: I trust the House yill 
viding for the progress of business in| attach weight to those arguments, nor 
Committees. suffer its attention to be drawn away ty 

Mr. GREENE said, that the House | laws which applied to a state of society 0 
gave leave to Committees to sit, but did | different from our own, that could ow 
not enjoin them to do so, on Wednesdays. | Henrys and Richards come to life again, 
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Mr. HODGSON suggested that they | they would be extremely puzzled to knov 


might resort to the old practice of sitting | 


at four o’clock on Wednesdays. 

Mr. GISBORNE said, as the Commit- 
tees had the power of adjourning, it would 
be better to make some general rule upon 
the subject. It would be better to make 
a rule either for the Committees not to sit 
upon Wednesdays, or for the House not to 
sit upon Wednesdays. It would be for the 
Government to determine which would be 
attended with the least inconvenience. 

Mr. W. JAMES suggested that the 
Committees should commence sitting at 
six o’clock in the evening on Wednes- 
days, and continue their sitting till mid- 
night. 

Motion agreed to. 


PIOUS AND CHARITABLE PURPOSES 
BILL. 
Lorp J. MANNERS, in moving the 


| what was the value of the word mortmain, 
| Sir, I said that the Statute of George II. 
'was founded on wrong principles; but | 
| retract that phrase, for I can discover no 
| positive principle on which it was grounded, 
| unless a desire to throw every conceivable 
pettifogging obstruction in the way of 
| charity can be called a principle, as J shall 
‘afterwards show. That it was a great, 
| almost a revolutionary, departure from the 
{uniform tenor of our jurisprudence, from 
| the Reformation downwards, must be clear 
|to any person who has paid the most cur- 
‘sory attention to Sir I. Palgrave’s most 
| interesting history of the laws relating to 
| mortmain and charitable trusts. The Tu- 
| dors and the Stuarts, their Ministers and 
| statesmen, the Burleighs and Walsing- 
hams, the Bacons and Cokes, the Staffords 
and Clarendons, nay, even the Burnets and 
Godolphins, they failed to discover the 


second reading of this Bill, said: Inasking ; cankerworm at the core of England's s0- 
the House to assent to the second reading | cial heart, which it was left for a Jekyl to 
of this Bill, I am aware that I have to| drag to light, and a Walpole to extirpate. 
deal with a subject very far from inviting | In 1736, and not before, it was seen that 
to most Gentlemen; I must therefore trust | the land and liberty of England was ma 


to the good nature of the House to bear 
with me while I endeavour to show how 
wrong in principle and injurious in prac- 
tice is the law of George II., which I pro- 
pose to repeal; and how, in the Bill we 
wish to substitute for it, we mect all rea- 
sonable demands of our opponents on for- 
mer occasions, while at the same time we 
remove the worst features of that most un- 
charitable enactment. Here, at the out- 
set, let me say, once for all, that with the 
old Mortmain Laws we do not meddle in 
any way; we do not name them. All that 
we concern ourselves with is, the Statute 


| way to be swallowed up by ‘a new sort 
of mortmain, and more especially by 4 
most dangeroys charity set up by Queet 
Anne.”” Queen Anne’s Bounty was the 
subject of Lord Hervey’s famous speech 
on the second reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords, and Queen Anne’s Bounty 
it was against which the jealousy and 
fears of Hanoverian Whigs were chiefly 
excited; and, Sir, if I wished to test the 
fairness and reasonableness of the general 
apprehensions on which this obnoxious law 
was passed, I do not know I could do bet 
ter than to take this very bounty a8 @ 
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touchstone. It was put prominently for- 
yard; an attempt was made in vain to 
exempt this noble charity of a Sovereign 
from the harsh operation of thislaw. The 
debate contains the following argument 
against this Royal Bounty :— 

“Qur Church must necessarily at last, by means 
ofthat corporation, become mistress of all the 
Janded estates in England ; and when we consider 
the many and powerful solicitors they have about 
dying persons, and the present prevailing madness 
of perpetuating one’s memory by leaving a large 
estate to some body politic, we must conclude that 
unless a stop be put to it, the event is not so dis- 
tant as some may imagine.” 

Well; but at length this formidable charity 
vas entirely freed from all restrictions, and 
suffered to swallow up all the land of Eng- 
lind, But more than that, as with one or 
two other exemptions, this Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, for the last fifty years, has been 
the only great charitable corporation to 
vhich land can be bequeathed, we may 
certainly conclude that many who wished 
to leave their property to some other 
charity in the first instance, would, when 
they knew that they could not do so, be- 
queath it to this favoured object, rather 
than have their general design defeated. 
Well, since the corporation was established 
145 years ago, what revenue from land 
does the House suppose the bounty has 
acquired up to the present day? Just 
160,000. a year. That is, an estate equal 


to the private estate of one of our great | 


nobles. Mr. Hodgson, the secretary to 
that bounty, handed into the Committee 
oer which I had the honour to preside, 
aabstract of the receipts of the bounty 
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right hon. Gentleman, which did so little 
for the Church, so little for the education 
of the people, would have done still less. 
Whatever benefit religion has derived from 
Sir Robert Peel’s Act, it owes to this 
Bounty of Queen Anne. My case, there- 
fore, is proved by the chief witness called 
by Lord Hardwicke and Sir J. Jekyl on 
the other side. But what was the law 
previously to 1736? From the Reforma- 
tion to that year, for nearly two centuries, 
Englishmen had been free to leave their 
lands or their money to any good and cha- 
ritable purpose, allowed by the laws to be 
such; nor can I find in any of those his- 
tories and journals which throw so much 
light on the events of that important era, 
the slightest proof that any evil resulted 
from that freedom. The Church, and the 
bishops, cathedrals and surplices, were at- 
tacked, destroyed; a pamphleteering war 
of unrivalled bitterness might assail them 
during one period of that time; the Ro- 
man Catholics during another might be 
held up to public odium as traitors and 
murderers; but I cannot discover that this 
freedom to bequeath property to charitable 
purposes was ever complained of during 
that long period, or that this great change 
in the spirit of our jurisprudence was called 
for by any practical grievances whatever. 
I shall now proceed to show what were the 
real motives of this change, and I think I 
| shall be able to convince my hon. Friend 
|the Member for the University of Oxford 
| that a regard for the Church of England 
| had no share in producing the uncharitable 
‘law of 1736. Sir, by the kindness of a 
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for the then three years—1841, 1842, | noble Friend of mine, I am enabled to give 
ad 1843—by which it appeared, that | to the House the secret history of this law, 
vhile in those three years its funds were | written by one of its chiefest supporters. 
augmented by benefactions in money tothe | Lord Hervey, the warm friend and sup- 
amount of 51,6897., by benefactions of| porter of Sir Robert Walpole, who sup- 
lind it only acquired 7,3750.; and no man, | ported in a vehement speech this Bill, left 
woman, or child, that I ever heard of, has | behind him some memoirs of that Minister. 
ever complained of this great charity, which, They have never been published; and 
teeording to Lord Hardwicke and Sir R.| consequently, as I cannot refer hon. 
Walpole, was to swallow up the land of Gentlemen to them, I must extract at 
England, and to which, we learn from Mr. 'some length the very curious history of 


Hodgson, all ranks of the community, from | 
the bishop to the tradesman, love to con- 
tbute. But while no harm has been done 
individuals or the State by this great 
charity, let me ask the House, let me ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth, if no great good has been ac- 
complished by it? Why, Sir, had it not 
been for this bounty, so hated by the 
‘amers and vindicators of this Act which I 
ask you to repeal, the Government of the 


this very curious law; but such is the 
| vigour of the style, so racy and novel are 
| the facts it relates, and so curious is the 
light it throws on the actors in the transac- 
tion, that I am sure the House will be 
amused as well as informed by what I wish 
to read :— 

“« All the considerable debates that passed this 
year in Parliament were upon Church matters ; 
and Parliament, like bull-dogs, sticking close to 
any hold on which they have once fastened, the 
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poor Church this winter was as much worried as 
Sir Robert had been any other, [Here follows 
an account of the bringing in a Bill for repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, which was rejected. ] 
There was at this time depending in the House 
of Commons a Bill brought in by Sir Joseph Jekyl, 
to prevent the further alienation of lands by will 
in mortmain; and another for the more easy re- 
covery of tithes from Quakers. The morning 
after the proposal for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts was rejected in the House of 
Commons, the Bishop of London came to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole to thank him in the name of all the 
Bishops for the part he had acted on this point, 
&e. The Bishop of London, in this interview, 
said not one word of the Quakers, but went di- 
rectly out of Sir R. Walpole’s house to the Arch- 
bishop of York’s, who lived next door but one or 
two to Sir Robert’s, and there, all the Bishops 
having been summoned to concert what was to 
be done to defeat the Mortmain and Quakers’ 
Bills, then depending, it was resolved that the 
Bishops should all send circular letters through 
their respective dioceses to alarm the clergy, to 
notify to them what was going on in Parliament, 
to advise them to petition Parliament, and to tell 
that the Bishops thought it their duty to give them 
this warning and this advice. f. . . The Queen, 
when Bishop Sherlock came to her, chid him ex- 
tremely, and asked him if he was not ashamed 
to be overreached in this manner a second 
time by the Bishop of London; and, after 
all she had said to him to point out his folly 
in following the Bishop of London in Rundle’s 
affair, how he could be blind and weak enough to 
be running his nose into another’s dirt again. The 
King, with his usual softness in speaking of any 
persons he disliked, called the Bishops, whenever 
he mentioned them in private, on this occasion a 
parcel of black, canting, hypocritical rascals, and 
said the Government was likely to go as well if 
these scoundrels were to dictate to their Prince 
how far he should or should not comply with the 
disposition of his Parliament; and to be giving 
themselves these impertinent airs in opposing 
everything that did not exactly suit with their 
silly opinions; and indeed Church power was so 
little relished at this time, and Churehmen so 
little popular, that these cabals and combinations 
of the Bishops to oppose and influence the trans- 
actions of Parliament, and to irritate the passions 
of the inferior clergy, were generally exclaimed 
against and condemned. ‘The Mortmain Bill and 
the Quakers’ Bill, were both passed in the House 
of Commons by large majorities; and everybody 
that spoke for them gave the Bishops and the par- 
sons very hardas well as very popular slaps. ‘The 
young men all run riot on these topics, and there 
were none to take the part of the poor Church but 
a tew old Tories and the Jacobites.” 


I beg pardon of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford; but I 
wonder whether he would have been among 
those riotous latitudinarian young men, or 
fought for the poor Church with the hope- 
less old Tories. 

« Sir Robert, however, who hated extremes, 
and dreaded the consequences of all intemperance 
in Parliament whatever, though he voted for these 
Bills, endeavoured to quell and soften the zeal of 
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those who voted with him, and rather followed in 
every step that was taken in them, than Promoted 
them. When they were brought into the House 
of Lords, the Bishops had the mortification of hav. 
ing all the severe things said to their faces Which 
they had before been sufficiently mortified in barwly 
hearing had been said. The Duke of Argyll abused 
them the most, and particularly the ‘Bishop of 
London. But, considering his Grace’s trade and 
theirs, most people thought he went too far; and 
that, how hard soever he might be allowed to press 
them in facts, yet, in words, a soldier to a clergy. 
man ought to have been more gentle, My Lord 
Chief Justice Hardwicke struck deeper, as he ex. 
pressly said that there were many things in tyo 
books written by the Bishop of London, or by his 
order, that were contrary to law ; and thatin thes 
books powers were asserted to be in the Chureh 
which did not belong to it. When the Quaker 
Bill was debated, it was lost by the two law Lords 
the Lord Chancellor Talbot and the Lord Chief 
Justice Hardwicke opposing it, One reason these 
law Lords had for this conduct was desiring to 
make their peace with the clergy, and regain some 
of that favour they had forfeited by their manner 
of espousing and pushing the Mortmain Bill, But, 
in truth, the reason that weighed most with them 
was the consideration of popularity with the men 
of their own profession ; for, as great men as those 
two lawyers were, and as upright as they were 
esteemed, they had the spirit of preferring the 
power and profit of their own profession as much 
at heart as any parson in the kingdom, or any se 
of men in the world. It was this spirit had made 
them and all the lawyers in both Houses for the 
Mortmain Bill, as the fewer lands there were w- 
alienable in the kingdom, ihe more titles to lands 
there would be open to be litigated. Is was this 
spirit, too, made them against the Quakers’ Bill: 
for, as the purport of this Bill was to make a jus- 
tice of the peace a sort of referee between the par- 
son and the Quaker in the case of all tithes under 
10/., so this Bill, had it passed into a law, would, 
of course, have prevented nine lawsuits in ten that 
were now brought into Westminster Hall from ever 
coming there. This Lord Hardwicke, in one of 
his speeches, with great inadvertence, and, I dare 
swear, through repentance, plainly avowed was his 
chief motive for opposing this Bill; saying, ‘ that 
if the Bill should pass, it would not only exclude 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts from 
operating in the case of these tithes, but would 
also virtually shut out the temporal courts, as It 
would make a justice of the peace a turnpike to 
the temporal courts, where almost all disputants 
would be stopped.’ The very reason, begging my 
Lord Hardwicke’s pardon, that should have in 
duced every man in England, but a lawyer ora 
parson, to be for this Bill. But as long as money 
and power are reckoned of the good things of this 
world, it was no wonder the parsons should oppos? 
a Bill that would abridge their present capacity 0 
worrying a Quaker, nor that the lawyers should 
join the parsons, when they were to reap the prot 
from this equitable Christian chase. But, from 
what I have said, it is pretty plain (in my opinion 
at least) that the lawyers, in promoting the Mott- 
main Bill, or opposing the Quakers, had nothing 
strongly in view but the enriching the harvest 0! 
Westminster Hall, and that their popularity with 
the laity in the first, or with the clergy 2 the 
latter, was not their primary or chief considera- 
tion, but a casual incidental consequence of thelr 
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sitachment to the interests of their own burden- 
ome profession.” 

Not one word, Sir, in this faithful history 
jo I find of the “* great public mischief 
going on” that is alleged in the preamble 
of the Bill; but the two great causes of 
this enactment, which some to-day will de- 
fend as the palladium of our Church and 
rdigion are plainly avowed to be, hatred 
of the Church of England, and love of an 
enriching litigation. History has shown 
that Sir R. Walpole and Lord Hardwicke 
vere right in their anticipations; the 
Church of England and the poor of Eng- 
land have suffered by their Machiavelian 
poliey, and Westminster Hall has reaped a 
rich harvest; but I ask of the noble Lord, 
the present religious and humane Prime 
Minister of England, and I ask this pre- 
wnt Legislature of England, to undo the 
great wrong which a spiteful and irreli- 
ius majority committed more than one 
hundred years ago, and to reassert the 
generous and faithful principles of our 
ancient law and practice. I appeal from 
George II. to Elizabeth; from Lord Hard- 
wiecke to Lord Verulam; from Sir J oseph 
Jekyl to Sir Edward Coke; and from the 
temporary exigencies of partisan bigotry 
to the eternal claims of Christian charity. 
And what are the main provisions of this 
law? Let me quote the words of the re- 
port of the Committee to which I have be- 
fore referred :— 

“The provisions of this law, which prevent 
lands, or anything savouring of the realty, from 
leing conveyed to any body or bodies, politic or 
corporate, for any charitable purpose, unless by 
deed executed twelve months, and enrolled six 
months previous to the donor’s death, have been 
construed by the judicature in the strictest sense 
their words would bear. Copyhold property, mo- 
ley out on mortgage, land left to be converted 
into money—money left to be converted into 
land ; and, as it is asserted, railroad and canal 
siares even when declared by Act of Parliament 
tobe personal property—are all held to be affected 
by that statute ; and the courts refuse to marshal 
‘seis In favour of any public object, however 
charitable or beneficial.” 

We find, then, this law subversive of the 
ancient principles and practice of English 
hw, uncharitable in its object, intricate, 
‘aptious, and unfair in its provisions ; 
assed, by the confession of its supporters, 
‘or the purpose of harassing the Church 
and enriching the lawyers; and not ex- 
tnded to Ireland or to Scotland. Had 
Lord Hervey’s MSS. never seen the light, 
is restriction of the law to E ngland would 
ilone prove the animus imponeatis. Sir R. 
Walpole did not fear any increase of wealth 
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or power in the Kirk of Scotland or Church 
of Ireland; any such increase would be in 
his favour, would add to his patronage, 
strengthen his hands. In England the 
Church was hostile, and, therefore, these 
fetters were imposed. But, Sir, turning 
from the three kingdoms and the history 
of this law, let me intreat the attention of 
the House to the fact, that in no other ci- 
vilized country at this moment is the law 
nearly so uncharitable as m England. In 
our own colonies, in the United States, in 
Prussia, in Austria, in France, in Italy, 
we find either perfect freedom or moderate 
and charitable regulations; and yet with 
the whole civilized world, with the bright- 
est and most glorious periods of our own 
history, with the example of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the colonies, inviting, shaming 
us, to repeal this odious statute, year 
after year do I call in vain upon the Com- 
mons of free and charitable England to 
strike off the chains which latitudinarian 
bigotry and fear forged for meek-eyed un- 
sectarian charity, Have I need to prove, 
Sir, that this law has been fatally success- 
ful? Alas, Sir, I have but to summon 
every shape that human sin, sorrow, and 
suffering can take, to answer in the affirma- 
tive. The lame, the dumb, the halt, the 
blind, the ignorant, and the miserable, in 
one long array rise from their narrow 
graves to condemn this law. There is 
not a charity that alleviates the bodily 
sufferings or ministers to the spiritual 
wants of the people, that has not its tale 
to tell of resources diminished, useful- 
ness impaired, by the sad effleacy of this 
law. Ask the indigent blind of busy Man- 
chester why for long years no asylum was 
opened to them? They, did they know 
the truth, would answer, because of Sir 
Joseph Jekyl’s Act. Ask the decayed and 
worn-out navigators of this mighty stream 
which flows by these stately halls why 
those houses of rest which charity had 
devoted to them were not long ago built 
and opened? They will tell you—they did 
tell you last year—because of this harsh 
and cruel law. Ask the sick and dying of 
Rutlandshire and Stamford what is now 
preventing that infirmary, which is their 
chartered palace, from increasing its ac- 
commodation to meet their wants? They 
will tell you because the wealth that was 
bequeathed for that good purpose is held 
to savour of the realty, and to be affected 
by that law. Step out from this hall, after 
you have rejected our Bill, and, quitting 
the pomp and glitter of our rising palace, 
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leaving the shade of that august abbey, 
plunge into the haunts of crime and ig- 
norance and misery that surround you. 
Do you ask why such things exist—do you 
ask why hundreds whom you see ignorant, 
diseased, hopeless, shall pass out of this 
world, untaught, uncomforted, unprepared 
for the next? Because the charity which 
four years ago destined funds to mect in 
part this tide of sin and ignorance was de- 
feated by this law, which I ask you to re- 
peal. By this time, by this very day, had 
my first feeble attack upon this law been 
successful, a new Church, with its ap- 
pointed priest, and schools, and soothing 
ministrations, would have been raised in 
Westminster; and who can tell how many 
churches, how many schools, how many 
almshouses, remain unbuilt, owing to this 
fatal agency? Let me ask hon. Gentlemen 
to listen to a few of the simple tales of 
that charity which you will not emancipate, 
to learn from them what this system really 
is. [The noble Lord then read extracts 
from letters which he had received from a 
person living at Reading, from a gentle- 
man at Liverpool, and from a clergyman 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol, expressing 
regret at the loss of his measure of last 


year, and specifying the difficulties which | 


existed in the way of real property being 
bequeathed for charitable purposes. ] Well, 
Sir, a law which does such deeds as these, 
which was passed under such circum- 
stances as I have described, should have 
indeed strong reasons to urge in its behalf. 
We allege against it that, in many—many 
instances, it prevents the poor from being 
fed, the aged from being cared for, the 


indigent from being relieved, the ignorant | 


from being taught, the sinner from being 
saved: these are the crimes and misde- 
meanors I charge against this modern 
law. And what is its defence? That it 
guards the death-beds of wealthy men from 
undue solicitations, and that it prevents 
land from being locked up in perpetuity. 
I deny that it accomplishes, or attempts to 
accomplish, the former object. The un- 
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to violate the otherwise uniform tenor of 
the law, and declare that to be real pro- 
perty if bequeated to charity which is per- 
sonal if bequeathed to a mistress, By the 
Bill, Sir, which I have introduced, th 
death-bed will be amply guarded from th. 
attacks of this dreaded invader; those re. 
strictions which the experience of many 
centuries have proved to be ample in py. 
perty-loving Scotland, are exceeded by 
those contained in the Bill; any bequest 
made within three months of the tests. 
tor’s death will be void, and thus I gs. 
similate the law of England to that of 
Ireland in the letter, and to that of 
Scotland in the spirit. This completely 
and entirely meets the death-bed argu. 
ment. And now, Sir, for the other re. 
son alleged in favour of the present lay, 
| For the sake of gaining a practical good— 
for the sake of removing the great blot that 
now, in the shape of this law of Geo, II, 
stains the Statute-book—for the sake and 
in the hope of consulting even what | 
deem the unfounded prejudices of my op- 
ponents, I do not ask the House to allow 
| land to be locked up in perpetuity; but | 
actually concede that no land, save that 
actually necessary for the building pw- 
poses of charity, shall pass to the object of 








| the bequest, but that it shall be sold, and 
| the proceeds alone handed over to the 


charity. Therefore, Sir, this reason has 
ceased to exist. I can conceive no other 
objection being urged save one, which last 
was made use of. It is said that true cha- 
rity would induce a man to give in his life. 
time, and not at his death, and therefore 
it is wise to offer a premium, as it were, in 
‘favour of self-denying charity. But at- 
'mitting the premise, I utterly deny the 
conclusion. It is not the donor or testator 
whom the law shall regard so much as 
|donees. ‘‘ Because a testator is selfish,’ 
| it has well been asked by an able legal 
| writer, ‘is this a reason why his donees 
iare to be defrauded ?’’ Because a mat 
| prefers for any of the thousand reasons ot 
| 





impulses which sway mankind, to retain his 


worthy favourite, the artful dependant, the | property during his lifetime, is that a 
wheedling mistress, the pimp, the pander, | reason why thepoor, the blind, the wretched, 
the prostitute, all are permitted free access | the ignorant, are not to be consoled, cam 
to the death-bed, free enjoyment of its | forted, taught at his death ? And in what 
spoils. It is only the poor, the needy, the | position do you by acting on this principle 
suffering, the miserable, who are banned | place the poor man ? The rich man may 
by this hypocritical law from benefiting by | divest himself of part of his wealth during 
bequests. But in order to secure death- | his lifetime ; but the poor man, like the 


beds from the importunity of charity, is it | old soldier whose Jetter I have read to day, 
P y y sm 


necessary to proscribe bequests made in| who naturally feels most for his fell 
health, vigour, and youth—is it eeneney | and who, having no relations to pro 
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for, wishes to leave his little property to | offer his opposition to its further progress. 
benefit the poor, must render himself dur- | He felt that every credit was due to the 
ing life a pauper, or fail in his humane | noble Lord for the motives by which he 
and natural desire. But does the law as | Was influenced; and he shared in many of 
it now stands afford this inducement to | the noble Lord’s sentiments. He did not 
living charity? Far from it. Every clog, believe any hon. Member would differ with 
let, and hindrance which legal chicanery | the sentiments contained in the eloquent 
can invent is thrown in the way of gifts of | passage quoted by the noble Lord from 
real property. Well, I ask you then to/| Jeremy Taylor. But the noble Lord 
redress this wrong, and to permit a man in proposed in his Bill to repeal the Act 
the vigour of life to exersise this desirable | Yth of Geo. II. Now, was this essential 
rirtue, But, Sir, I will not quit this sub- | to the object which the noble Lord had in 
ject without appealing to the House in the| view? He (Sir G. Grey) was sure, if 
elorious language of Jeremy Taylor :— Jeremy Taylor could have been cognizant 
sill date okt of the magnificent charities which had 
“When faith fails, and chastity is useless, and | nite. tin in ihn saliastiie ates: Mite Mihi 

temperance shall be no more, then charity shall | © I J ? 
bear you upon wings of cherubim to the eternal | and of the large sums devoted at the death 
nountain of the Lord. Ido not mean that this | or during the lives of many charitable per- 
should only be a death-bed charity any more ‘than | sons for that purpose, he would not have 
adeath-bed repentance ; we must not first kindle | considered the repeal of the Act of Par- 
our lights when we are to descend into our houses | ,. - 2 2 

of darkness or bring a glaring torch suddenly to liament in question essential for the full 
adark room that will amaze the eye, and not de- | exercise of the most enlarged charity. 
light it, or instruct the body ; but if our tapers | The noble Lord had alluded to the motives 
lave in their pops psecterl ng rege wg sed |which led to the passing of the Act 9th 
grave, crowned a 1e@ way with igh , then le 1e | A A er . 
death-bed charity be doubted, when the light burns Geo. II.; but he had dealt with this sub- 
brightest to deck our hearse.” | ject throughout as if that Act were the 
“ie ; | Mortmain Act—the first Act by which be- 
This, Sir, is my ease, feebly, imperfectly | quests of land for charitable purposes had 
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stated, I know; but so strong is my con- | 
viction of its justice, that, even had I to} 
encounter greater odds than are arrayed 


against me this day—were the great legal | 


been restricted. Why, from the earliest 
period of the history of this country a 
series of Acts had been passed to prevent 
alienation in mortmain; but these Acts 


authors of these times, the Jarmans and/ were not touched by the Bill of the noble 


Palgraves, the Shelfords and Burges—were 
the rising generation of lawyers to be op- 
posed instead of favouring the principles I 
am now contending for—I should still per- 
severe. I appeal to the noble Lord, the 
First Minister, who has proved himself to 
beatrue friend to this Church and nation 
—I appeal to him who boasts that he 


helped to set free the trade and commerce | 
of this people, who glories in having fought ! 
| against the common utility; nevertheless this 
| public mischief has of late greatly increased by 


a life-long battle for freedom, to add one 
hore wreath to his civie crown, the glory 


f which shall be marred by no political or | 
partisan detraction, and to strike these | 


modern fetters from the gracious form of | 
| of their lawful heirs.” 


English charity. In the name, Sir, of the 
halt, the mained, the blind, the miserable, 
the poor, to whom the Gospel is not 
preached, I ask for the second reading of 
this Bill * 

Sik @. GREY expressed his regret, that, 
aving given his full consideration to the 
subject of the Bill of the noble Lord since 
the tejection of the measure of last year, 
au having examined attentively the alter- 
tions which had been introduced into the 
present Bill, he felt it to be his duty to 

VOL, XCII, Third ‘ 
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| Lord. He conceived that the noble Lord’s 
Bill ought to have applied to those Acts, 
and not to the 9th of George II., only 
which was intended to prevent the eva- 
sion of those Acts. The preamble of that 
Act states— 


“ Whereas gifts or alienations of lands, tene- 





ments, or hereditaments in mortmain, are pro- 
hibited or restrained by Magna Charta and divers 
other wholesome laws, as prejudicial to, and 


many large and improvident alienations or dispo- 
sitions made by languishing or dying persons, or 
by other persons, to uses, called charitable uses, 
to take place after their deaths, to the disherison 


The Act of the 9th George II. then had a 
double object — to prevent the disposition 
of land in a manner whereby the same 
might become inalienable by those methods 
of evasion which had grown up; and to 
prevent undue influence from being exer- 
cised upon languishing persons, to the dis- 
paragement of lawful heirs. Now, did 
that Act actually prohibit the alienation of 
landed property for charitable purposes ? 





By no means; it only prescribed certain 
2A 
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conditions which should attach to all aliena- 
tions of property for such purposes. It 
provided that all such alienations should | 
be by deed, and not by will; that the deeds 
should be executed twelve months before 
the death of the granter or donor; and 
that they should be irrevocable; and that 
they should be enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery within a certain time prior to the 
death of the donor. Was this a state of 
the law, he would ask, which required al- 
teration? Did it inflict any very manifest 
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grievance upon parties who wished to de- | 
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stead of merely proposing the repeal of the 
9th George II., his Bill contained certain 
provisions qualifying the effect of thy 
repeal. He thought that it would \y 
easy to show that the provisions contained 
in the Bill would be inoperative, Thy 
noble Lord proposed that it should be lay. 
ful for all persons, not being under any na 
tural or civil disability, either by will o 
deed to give real property generally for 
any religious and charitable purpose, By 
this clause the question was still untouched 
as to what were religious and what supersti. 
tious uses; and if this Bill passed, the pro- 


vote their property to charitable purposes? | 
He must say, that he thought the com-| perty, in almost every case, would be left for 
plaints mentioned by the noble Lord as | the benefit of the gentlemen of the law; and 
having been made by the watermen of | instead of going to the heirs or to the cha. 
London and other parties, with reference | rity, would go to Westminster Hall, and ny 
to the present law, did not arise from the | benefit whatever would be conferred on the 
operation of the law, but from the negli-| charity. The noble Lord attached great 
gence of the donors in employing incom- | importance to the 3rd Clause of this Bill 
petent legal advisers to carry into effect | which provided that every will, deed, or 
their objects. It was perfectly competent | other instrument or conveyance, whereby 
for any person to give land, in his lifetime, | any lands or hereditan.ents were conveyed 
for charitable purposes, or to sell land at | for religious or charitable uses, should be 
any time prior to his death, and to devote | duly made and executed at least three ca 
the proceeds to those charities for which | lendar months before the death of the tes- 
he might feel a strong and benevolent |tator or granter; and that the lands ot 
sympathy. The noble Lord had read a| real estates so granted should, within two 


. os | . . . 
letter from an individual who possessed a | years after the alienation took effect, u- 


small freehold property in the county of 


Berks. Now, he would suggest to the 
noble Lord that he should recommend the 
writer of that letter, if he was desirous of 
bestowing his property upon the Berkshire 
Hospital, to convert his land into money, 
to live upon the interest of that money, 
and at his death to bequeath it to the hos- 
pital; and he had no doubt the managers 
of the institution would be very much 
obliged to that gentleman for thus carrying 
into effect what had always been the policy 
of the law. The question before the House | 
appeared to him to be this — whether it | 
were desirable that they should remove all 
those safeguards against the alienation of 
land in mortmain, and against the solicita- | 
tions which might be addressed upon a 
death-bed to persons possessed of large 
landed property, which were provided by 
the Act of 9th George II. The noble 
Lord proposed, by the Ist Clause of his 
Bill, entirely to repeal that Act, and then 
to enact certain provisions which he 
thought ought to be substituted for the 
present law. The noble Lord, however, 
did not carry out his own views to their 
full extent. In deference to the opinion of 
that House, the noble Lord had not gone 
in this Bill so far as he wished; for, in- 








less the Lord Chancellor or other officer 
should order otherwise, be sold for the best 
price that could be obtained; and that 
such price should be applied to the re 
ligious or charitable uses mentioned in the 
will or other instrument. He thought that 
this clause would be wholly inoperative. 
Suppose that landed property granted w- 
der the provisions of this Bill should be 
sold within the two years, what was to pre- 
vent the trustees or other persons selling 
the property from investing the proceeds 
of the sale in land the next day, and hold: 
ing it for any length of time? He (Sir. 
Grey) could not agree with the noble Lord 
in thinking it would be advisable to extend 
the kind of tenure under which lands were 


‘held by corporations, whether ecclesiastical 


or lay. There was, however, a proviso to 
Clause 3 which nearly undid ali that the 
noble Lord proposed to effect: by that clause. 
The proviso was to the effect, that the sale 
or disposal required by the clause should 
not be necessary with regard to any lan 
or premises being the actual or intended 
site of any church, chapel, almshouse, oF 
other house or building, or the appt 
tenances thereof, used or occupied for any 
religious or charitable purpose. The noble 
Lord appeared to have overlooked alto- 
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ther the modification of the law which 
had been already made with regard to 
churches and schools. The law as it now 
sood offered ample facilities for grants 
of land for the sites of churches or schools, 
sibject to a limitation as to amount; 
snd there was no case in which a person 
yas restricted from disposing of property 
for such a purpose. This proviso was, 
however, framed in most indefinite terms 
vith regard to the ‘ other houses or 
\uildings, or the appurtenances thereof,”’ 
tp which it referred. There was a limita- 
im of acreage in the present law with 
spect to the land granted for sites of 
churches or schools; but in the noble 
lord’s Bill there was no restriction what- 
er, Did the noble Lord mean that this 
proviso should apply only to the land upon 
which such buildings stood, or that it 
should apply to so much land as might 
be useful or convenient, or as in the opin- 
in of the managers of the several charities 
it might be necessary to hold for the bene- 
ft of such charities? The noble Lord 
proposed, by the next clause of this Bill, 
to render the grants by which property 
yas conveyed under the Bill revocable at 
any time after they had been made. This 


proviso took away one of the essential pre- 
cautions established by the Act of 9th 


George I]. He reminded the House that 
this Bill did not come recommended by the 
report of the Committee, who, undoubtedy, 
thought some alteration of the law de- 
sirable, but objected to that sort of al- 
teration which was proposed by the pre- 
wnt Bill. It was true, that owing to 
the distinction between money in the 
funds and money in railways, canals, and 
nortgages—the first being considered per- 
wal, and the rest real property — many 
bond fide bequests had failed; but that 
listinction could not be altered by a repeal 
of the 9th George II., because it was not 
created by that Act, but resulted from the 
judgments of the courts of law, founded on 
the view they took of the different nature 
of such property. For these reasons he 
vas compelled to oppose the Bill of the 
noble Lord ; doing so with regret, in con- 
‘quence of the pains which the noble 
lord had bestowed on the subject, and in 
consequence of the full conviction which he 
atertained of the benevolent motives by 
Thich the noble Lord was actuated. There 
"as now, however, no practical obstruction 
tothe fullest development of charity in this 
country ; and by a knowledge of Jaw, or by 
ihe assistance of persons learned in the 
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law, any one might be enabled to carry out 
his charitable intentions either in respect 
to the present or to the future. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 
Viscount CLIVE observed, that the ob- 
ject of the present Bill was simply to restore 
the law to the state in which it stood before 
the 9th George II., and not to alter the 
whole course of legislation since the Re- 
formation up to that time. That Act of 
George II., which the supporters of the 
Bill sought to repeal, was passed for the 
purpose of thwarting the Church, and, as 
George II. said, those hypocritical scoun- 
drels, the bishops. It was a little Hano- 
verian spite. The policy of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the great men who were her 
councillors—the policy of that reign, in 
which the Reformation was carried out to 
the fullest extent, was always opposed to 
the power of Rome. Yet, in that reign a 
law was passed permitting the bequeathing 
of lands to charitable purposes; and the 
same policy was continued in the reigns of 
James I.—who was not particularly fa- 
vourable to Rome; of William III., who 
was designated as of ‘ glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory;” and of Queen Anne. 
Thus, what the advocates of the Bill were 
endeavouring to re-establish had been sanc- 
tioned in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
James I., William III., and Queen Anne; 
two of which Sovereigns owed their thrones 
to Protestantism, the other two being di- 
rectly opposed to Rome during their reigns. 
The 9th of George II. was contrary to the 
spirit of the laws since the Reformation up 
to that period. That Act prevented cer- 
tain bequests for charitable purposes, creat- 
ing in respect to them a distinction between 
real and personal property. What was in- 
tended by the present Bill was to remove 
that distinction, and to give the possessor 
of land the same power over his property 
as another man had over his property, if it 
happened to be invested in the funds. The 
Act of George II., which was called a 
safeguard to Protestantism, did not extend 
to Scotland, Ireland, or the colonies; yet, 
if it were a safeguard to Protestantism, in 
what country would they expect to see it 
sooner adopted than in Scotland, which 
had always been actuated, since the Refor- 
mation, by a strong hostility to Popery ? 
It had been said that this Act of George 
II. was a security to the Church of Eng- 
land; but he thought that, after what had 
fallen from the noble Lord as to the mo- 
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tives of passing that Act, the hon. Member 
for Oxford University would not venture to 
say that that Act had been carried for the 
security of the Church of England; and 
that it was a security for Protestantism 
generally, he denied. He would ask one 
plain matter of fact question. This Act 
had been in operation about a century; and 
when had the increase in the influence of 
the Roman Catholics been greatest in this 
country—during those hundred years, or 
during the previous period, from the Re- 
formation ? During the last hundred years, 
undoubtedly. How, then, did it happen 
that this safeguard to Protestantism, as it 
was called, had been concurrent with an 
increase in the influence of the Roman 
Catholics in this country? There was one 
point which the right hon. Baronet had 
adverted to, which the supporters of the 
present Bill would be ready to consider in 
Committee, with the view of removing all 
difficulty. All that they wished was, sim- 
ply to give to the possessor of one kind of 
property just as much liberty to bequeath 
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surance Company to invest money on yeq| 
securities. Parliament had been oblige 
to be continually relaxing this law; th 
| Church Building Acts were relaxations of 
it. Queen Anne’s Bounty was obliged ty 
be exempted by special Act of Parliamen 
or it could not have gone on increasing the 
‘small livings in England. It appeared, 
| however, that there was given to that fun 
in 1841, 1842, and 1843, 21,0001, in 
money, 7,000U. in land, and 26,0001. worth 
of houses, not an atom of which was given 
| by will; proving that where the restrictions 
in question were done away, and persons 
| were enabled to do as they chose, the de. 
|sire of seeing good accomplished in their 
own lifetime made them consent to the 
necessary sacrifice. The right hon. Ba. 
|ronet who was lately at the head of the 
|Government made the greatest infringe. 
| ment on this principle of a safeguard for 
\the Church, in his Church Endowment 
Bill; because there, for making better pr. 
vision for the spiritual care of populous 
| parishes, he gave power to any person to 








it as if his property were in the funds, but | bequeath land by will to the Ecclesiastical 
they did not insist that the charities should | Commissioners, the Statute of Mortmain 
continue holders of the land bequeathed ; | notwithstanding. And what was the eo- 
and it might be settled that the land should | dition of England at this time, when this 
be converted into another description of | Bill was so jealously opposed? The Bishop 
property. 


The right hon. Baronet said, | of London had given a most appalling ae- 
that the gentleman at Reading who had | count, in his last charge, of the condition 
been alluded to might sell his property in| of the metropolis as to accommodation 
his lifetime and invest it in the funds, | for public worship; there were probably 
leaving it afterwards to the charity which | 1,000,000 of souls unprovided with the 


he had fixed on. But selling the property | means of grace; and this was the time 
was accompanied by the expense of title- | when the bequest of the Dean of Wes- 
deeds and stamps; and besides, why should | minster for building a church was invali- 
a man be forced to sell his property, whe- | dated, because the building a chureh in- 


ther the house he lived in or railway shares, 
in which he had invested his money, be- 
cause he wished to do good with it? 
Perhaps it might be contended that there 
were existing relaxations of the law, and 
that they were sufficient. But this was 
giving up the whole principle. Oxford and 
Cambridge were exempted. According to 
what just principle, then, was it that the 
great towns in the manufacturing districts 
were not also exempted? Why should not 
a school founded at Oldham be allowed to 
receive bequeathed property according to 
the provisions of the present Bill? If St. 
George’s Hospital were able to hold lands, 
why should not the Infirmary at Manches- 
ter have the same power also? In dealing 
with private societies, Parliament took a 
very different course. A Bill was at pre- 
sent passing through the House, for in- 
stance, to enable the Scottish Union As- 


| volved the purchase of a plot of ground to 
|put it upon! Was it better in the agr- 
cultural districts? Was not property ae- 
'cumulating in few hands there? The de- 
|erease since the Reformation in the pro- 
| portion of the means of religious worship 
to the numbers of the population, was sta- 
ted by a witness before the Parliamentary 
Committee already referred to, to be quite 
| appalling. That we were no better off in 
respect to schools, was clear from the recent 
debates on education. Were our alms 
houses, asylums, and hospitals, too ml 
merous? Were the industrious s0 vey 
sure of a comfortable shelter in old age, 
undegraded by parish pay, and without 
being driven to the necessity of starving 
on a wretched out-door allowance of som 
1s. 6d. a week, or of bone-grinding in the 
workhouse, under a system which we, the 
possessors of property, chose to call “1 
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iief”—a system through which our fellow- | asked to sanction the proposition that every 
subjects and fellow Christians had been | debt incurred by a donor should be defeat- 
driven to food that cannibals would loathe, | ed by the gift of such donor if the debt 
degrading themselves to the level of wolves, | were incurred after the date of the gift. 
and ina manner scarcely to be surpassed | Was the House prepared to sanction that? 
by the description given by Lord Byron of | The House had heard much of the secret 
the dogs at Corinth, during the siege— history of the passing of the 9th George 
«From a horse’s skull they had stripp’d the flesh, | II. At the risk of making himself liable 
As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh.” to the charge for an advertisement, he 
The noble Lord concluded by urging the would inform the House of the book in 
passing of the Bill, not to encourage su- which all these statements would be forth- 
perstition, but to enable property further coming; hon. Members might all buy it, 
to discharge its duties to the poor. and perhaps that was partly the object of 
Sin R. H. INGLIS regretted that a the noble Lord; the book was a memoir of 
measure, which confessedly proposed to the Court of that day, by Lord Harvey, at 
alter the policy of England in respect to present in the press, and to be very soon 
one great subject of legislation—a policy published by Mr. Murray. But the House 
alopted for one century at least—should had heard the Bill of George II. somewhat 
have been brought forward on a day when  disloyally styled a petty effusion of Hano- 
so large a proportion of the House was ne-  verian spite— 
cessarily engaged in serving on Commit-| Viscount CLIVE interrupted. He had 
tees: he trusted that at a future period merely, in reference to the argument that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and the House the 9th George II. was a security to the 
vould adopt some other plan, so that mea- Church of England, quoted an expression 
sures of such importance should not be of George II., in which he called the 
discussed in the necessary absence of so | Bishops a set of black, canting, hypocriti- 
many hon. Members. The noble Lord cal rascals; and he was sufficiently disloyal 
seemed to consider that the whole matter | to say that that expression of His Majesty 
at stake was within the four corners of the , was an emission of Hanoverian spite. 
{th of George IJ., as if that were the; Sir ft. H. INGLIS was glad to have 
ouly measure which had the slightest refer- elicited that disclaimer of disaffection to- 
ence to the disposition of property to pious wards the house of Hanover, which he had 
and charitable uses. In fact, he could attributed to the noble Lord under the er- 
hardly agree with the noble Lord in any roneous impression that he had said that 
oxe proposition from the commencement of he himself regarded the statute as a mea- 
his speech to its close, except when the sure adopted deliberately against the Church 
uoble Lord pronounced an éloge upon Sir of England, and as such entitled to be de- 
Francis Palgrave, who, to the most labo- | scribed as an effusion of Hanoverian spite. 
rious research in detail, united imagination, But another noble Lord, at all events, de- 
power of combination, and comprehension, scribed that statute—the statute commonly 
which were the attributes of great genius. (though incorrectly) called the Mortmain 
But Sir F. Palgrave was not impeccable Act-—as being sectarian and revolutionary. 
nor infallible. Neither must it be supposed Now, those expressions showed the animus 
that this Bill was sustained by the prestige of the noble Lord’s measure; and let the 
of the recommendation of the Committee. House be warned against it. The noble Lord 
That Committee came to this conclusion was as incorrect in his history as in the 
by the casting vote of the chairman— principles on which he proceeded; for the 
three being on one side and three on the, noble Lord stated, that up to the period 
other—that the state of the law was most. of that Act a man might give or leave pro- 
wsatisfactory; but as it required the ecast- perty of any kind by deed or will to any 
ig vote of the chairman to support that | purpose. He must, subject to correction 
proposition, it was plain that there was no by the law advisers of the Crown and other 
prestige of a Committee in favour of this hon. and learned Gentlemen, deliberately 
Bill It must rest on its own merits; and contradict that assertion, and say that 
oi its own merits or rather demerits, he | there was not, up to the 9th George II., 
trusted it would be defeated. He spoke | that liberty and license. The evidence of 
® the authority of a Member of the! a witness before the Committee, Mr. Hodg- 
louse, second to no lawyer in the House, | son, had been quoted in regard to Queen 
and equal to any member of his profession, | Anne’s Bounty. Now, it appeared that 


mstating that the House was by this Bill | after being asked what amount of land 
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was at this moment held by the corporation 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, he was desired 
to state whether the larger part of it came 
by gift inter vivos or by will; and he 
stated, that almost all came by gift made 
in lifetime. He was asked whether he 
knew many instances in which land had 
been left to that corporation by will; and 
he said that he knew of but two, though 
he had managed the affairs for twenty-two 
years. He was asked whether those in- 
stances were to any great extent; and he 
stated that they were not. It was remark- 
ed by another witness, that people liked to 
be charitable at the expense of others. He 
(Sir R. H. Inglis) begged to state that 
such was the foundation of his great ob- 
jection. He preferred that charity should 
be exercised when men were in the full 
vigour of their judgment. It had been re- 
marked by Sir Francis Palgrave that it 
was easier for a man to give a check for 
1,000/., than, if he saw 1,000 sovereigns 
lying before him, to give them away bodily; 
and so of such bequests as the present 
measure contemplated. He was content 
to take the law as he found it; whether it 
would not admit of certain alterations and 
improvements he was not prepared to as- 
sert or deny. That which he was called 
upon to deny with his voice and his vote 
was, that the particular measure of his two 
noble Friends was necessary or expedient. 
In regard to churches, schools, and many 
objects of a literary character, the law 
gave ample scope for bequests; when a 
case was made out where the objects were 
different, the law might be relaxed by 
charter from the Crown, or by authority of 
Parliament. But he deprecated any mea- 
sure which tended to encourage persons to 
leave, it might be, their whole property, so 
that it might come to be held in perpetnal 
tenure by a person to whom ostensibly, 
perhaps, only a limited tenure was given. 
Sr W. HEATHCOTE observed, that 
the hon. Gentleman who had just address- 
ed the House, and the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, had taken so exaggerated a view 
of the enactments of the Bill that he wished 
to remind the House of their real nature. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department ap- 
prehended that the consequences of the 
measure would be the disherison of heirs, 
and the locking up of property in perpe- 
tuity. But the object of this Bill was to 
extend over that property in regard to 
which there was the least probability of dis- 
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inherison of heirs, the powers which eoulj 
legally be exercised inregard to the Property 
which was most liable to be bequeathed 
to the disinherison of heirs. The othe 
objections might be obviated in Committee. 
The hon. Baronet thought that charitable 
gifts ought to be made during the life of 
the party, in order that the act might ap. 
pear to be done from charitable motives, 
Was the House prepared to lay down this 
principle of legislation? He hoped the 
House would not be deterred by the erag. 
gerated representations which had been 
made from advancing the Bill another 
stage, and seeing whether the objections 
to it were not such as might be entirely 
removed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE would only detain 
the House for a single moment. He con. 
sidered that there was greater danger to 
be apprehended from this Bill, than from 
the law which it meant to repeal. The 
noble Lord whose name stood second on 
the back of the Bill told them that he 
wished to revert to the policy of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time; but the noble Lord 
should recollect that he was in that acting 
directly contrary to the principles of the 
noble Lord the Membér for Newark, who 
was endeavouring year after year to re- 
move all traces of that policy altogether 
from the Statute-book. It was said, that 
charity covered a multitude of sins; and 
in the noble Lord’s case it certainly would 
appear to do so. The three supporters of 
this Bill might be said to be faith, hope, 
and charity. The noble Lord the Member 
for Newark was the representative of faith; 
the noble Lord the Member for Shropshire 
represented charity; and the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down might be said to 
represent hope, as he was the most rea- 
sonable of the three. He objected to the 
Bill not only because it proposed to repeal 
the law of mortmain, but also because it 
would provide a substitute for it in such 
wide terms, and to so unlimited an extent, 
as to leave the country exposed to much 
more serious dangers than those to which 
the noble Lord alluded, as arising fromthe 
law which he wished to repeal. q 

Lorp J. MANNERS. briefly replied. 
The objections of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department) were levelled entirely against 
the details and not the principle of the 
Bill; and, therefore, at that stage the right 
hon. Gentleman required no answer. He 
would state, however, that it was the in- 
tention of the promoters of the Bill, bond 
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to compel the sale of lands left for 
charitable purposes; and he apprehended 
ihere could be no danger in that. The 
sieht hon. Gentleman admitted there were 
oat and startling anomalies in the law as 
now stood; and therefore he (Lord John 
Manners) called on the right hon. Gentle- 
man to support the principle of a Bill, the 
sole object of which was to remove those 
anomalies, and by which he felt convinced 
great good would be done to the Church 
and the poor of this country. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
(xford (Sir R. H. Inglis) said that the 
assing of this Bill would prevent or inter- 
fere with the payment of the just debts of 
atestator; but that was not intended, nor 
did he (Lord J. Manners) think it would 
have that effect. [Sir R. Inexis: The 
debts incurred subsequently to the making 
of the will.] Of course, he should be most 
happy to remedy that, as it was the inten- 
tion of the clause that all just debts were 
tobe discharged. A similar Bill had been 
introduced two years ago by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, which 
applied only to Ireland; and that Bill pass- 
ed without any of the objections now raised 
being urged against it. All that he asked 
the House to do was to adopt the provi- 
sions it then adopted, and which then re- 
ceived the sanction of both Houses of Par- 
lament. He could not imagine why a 
thing should be right for Ireland, and the 
same thing should be wrong for England. 
Then the hon. Member for Oxford could 
understand the principle of Bills to except 
particular charities from the operation of 
the present law; and that system had bet- 
terbe adhered to. Were they, then, to 
go on tinkering at the existing law, and 
year after year having special Acts of 
Parliament for this corporation and the 
other charitable institution, instead of one 
general measure on a principle which would 
apply equally well to all? He thought the 
Secretary of State would rather have the 
proposed Bill than the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet. Then the hon. Baronet talked of 
giving in a man’s lifetime being preferable 
to bequeathing it to any charitable pur- 
pose; but he surely did not mean to com- 
pare the parade of subscription lists and 
sums often given in vain ostentation, or 
from other equally unworthy motives, to 
‘he pure and high motives which dictated 
gifts when the donor was beyond the praise 
robservation of his fellow-creatures ? The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) had threatened the Bill with 
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his most determined opposition; but he ap- 
pealed to the House whether the hon. 
Gentleman had said anything more strin- 
gent against it than that it had the misfor- 
tune to be fathered by him (Lord J. Man- 
ners), He had supported many measures 
which the hon. Gentleman had also sup- 
ported; and it was not until they were in 
opposition to each other that the hon. Gen- 
tleman discovered that he was such a sus- 
picious person, and that anything which he 
supported must be bad. Then the hon. 
Gentleman asked how it was that, if all 
they wished was to emancipate charity, the 
promoters of the Bill had inserted the word 
‘religious ?”” The fact was, that in the 
English courts of law the meaning of the 
word charity was so extensive, that whe- 
ther the word ‘‘ religious’’ was inserted or 
not did not signify one whit—the clause 
would apply equally to religious charities 
as to others. The noble Lord concluded 
by appealing to the House whether a case 
had been made out against the Bill going to 
a Committee. 

On the question that the word ‘‘ now” 
stand part of the Question, 

The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
166 : Majority 146. 

List of the Ayes. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hope, A. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Newry, Visct. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
TELLERS. 

Manners, Lord J. 
Clive, Visct. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Buck, L. W. 
A’Court, Capt. Buller, E. 

Aldam, W. Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Busfeild, W. 
Arkwright, G. Carew, W. H. P. 
Bagot, hon. W. Cavendish, hon. G. II. 
Bailey, J. Clay, Sir W. 
Baillie, W. Colville, C. R. 
Baine, W. Coote, Sir C. H. 
Baldwin, B. Copeland, Ald. 
Bateson, T. Corry, rt. bon, H. 
Bennet, P. Craig, W. G. 
Beresford, Maj. Crawtord, W. S. 
Berkeley, hon. C. Dalrymple, Capt. 
Berkeley, hon, Capt. Denison, J. E. 
Blackburne, J. I. Dennistoun, J. 
Blackstone, W. S. D’Eyncourt, rt.hn. C.'T. 
Boldero, H. G. Dick, Q. 
Bowring, Dr. Divett, E. 
Bramston, T. W. Douglas, Sir H. 
Brotherton, J. Douglas, J. D. S. 
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Acland, T. D. 
Adare, Viset. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Austen, Col. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Browne, R. D. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Duncan, G. 
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Drummond, H. H. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Evans, W. 
Ferrand, 4. B. 
Finch, G. 

Forbes, W. 


Forester, Hon. G. C. W. 


Forster, M. 

French, F. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grogan, E. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hall, Sir B. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Heatheote, G. J. 
Hill, Lord E. 

Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, Sir J. 
Hoskins, K. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Hudson, G. 

Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. I. 
James, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G, H. 
Langston, J. Il. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C, 

Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
Lindsay, Col. 

Loch, J. 

Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
Mackenzie, W. F 
Maitland, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marshall, W. 

Marton, G. 

Maunsell, T. P. 
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Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. 8S. 
Miles, W. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Munday, E. M. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Paget, Col. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Perfect, R. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Powell, Col. 
Prime, R. 
Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rice, E. R. 
Richards, R. 
Romilly, J. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Lord C. J. F. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard T. 
Sibthorp, Col. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 

Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stansfield, R. W. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, J. 

Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 

Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Trotter, J. 

Turner, E. 

Turnor, C. 

Vane, Lord Il. 
Verner, Sir W. 

Vyse, H. 

Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walker, R. 

Wawn, J.T. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worcester, Marq. of 


TELLERS, 
Rich, H. 
Tufnell, H. 


Bill put off for six months. 


AGRICULTURAL TENANT RIGHT BILL. 
On the Order of the Day for the House 
to go into Committee on the Agricultural 
Tenant Right Bill being moved, 
Mr. PUSEY said, that he did not | out the country which were founded on 4 
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intend to proceed any further with this 
° . . y 
Bill, being satisfied now that the advies he 
had received from the right hon, Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth was best calen. 
lated to insure its ultimate suceess, He 
found that it was impossible to legislate 
upon this subject in a manner likely ty 
satisfy the landowners, whose feelings i 
was proper to consult in the matter, with. 
out further inquiry. At the same tine 
as something had been said about a peti 
tion which had been presented on the other 
side, he begged to be allowed to remind 
the House that he had presented three 
petitions in favour of the Bill, signed by 
farmers occupying 200,000 acres of land, 
He felt quite convinced that the principle 
of the Bill must become law within a yery 
few years; he was satisfied that the justice 
of the cause would work its way; but he 
was most anxious that it should not be 
carried in any way calculated to do violence 
to the feelings of the landlords, who he 
was sure would soon come to find their in. 
terests to be bound up with the just rights 
of the tenants, quite as much as the tenants 
themselves. Being anxious, then, not to 
provoke exasperation, either in that House 
or out of it, or to disturb the harmony be. 
tween landlords and tenants, and being 
satisfied that the measure would be carried 
within one or two years at most—he was 
quite certain that it would be inquired into 
during next Session of Parliament—he 
begged to be allowed to withdraw the Bil 
for the present. Tle assured the House 
that his only object in bringing it forwarl 
had been practical legislation, and not to 
make speeches, and as soon as he found 
| that that was hopeless, he at once abar- 
| doned it. 
| Sir R. PEEL wished to be allowed to 
say a few words before the Bill was with- 
drawn. He thought that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Pusey) had no reason to look back 
upon the course he had pursued with any 
other feelings than those of entire satisfae- 
ition. Ie did not believe that his hon. 
Friend had undertaken the arduous and 
difficult task of legislation—a task pect: 
liarly difficult to a private Member of the 
House—from any other motives but those 
of wishing to encourage the application of 
capital to the land, and to insure a just re- 
muneration to those tenants who might e 
pend their own capital on its improvement. 
The hon. Member however, had met with 
unexpected difficulties. There were ¥* 
rious arrangements now prevailing through- 
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hetter basis than that of law, namely, the 
mutual confidence between landlords and 
tenants. He thought, therefore, that his 
hon, Friend had exercised a most wise dis- 
etion in not attempting to carry this Bill 
at present, and in not incurring the risk of 
disturbing that confidence, and provoking 
angry feelings between these two great 
cusses. He (Sir R. Peel) thought that, 
afer mature inquiry into the customs of 
jiferent parts of the country, and after de- 
iberate consideration as to how they could 
iest give the force of law to those arrange- 
nents Which were now based upon those 
friendly and reciprocal understandings, it 
vas possible something might be done. If 
hishon. Friend, and those who, like him, 
took an interest in the welfare of agricul- 


ture, would apply their attention to the | 
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(Ireland) Bill. 


Sir G. GREY said, that on the second 
reading of the Bill he had stated the 
grounds on which he assented to that stage 
of the measure, reserving to himself the 
right of opposing some of the clauses in 
Committee. The Bill having now been 
committed pro formd, it would be an un- 
usual course to reject it without allowing 


| the hon. Member who introduced it to lay 


it before the House in its amended shape. 
Under these cireumstances, he hoped that 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG said, it was impossible to 
conceive that any alteration which could 
be made in the Bill would render it worthy 
of adoption by the House. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 


that in the present state of the law, tenants, 


subject, it was probable they might come | being exposed to the oppression of land- 
to some satisfactory understanding upon it. | lords and middlemen, were unable to de- 
To the principle of promoting the applica-| duct from the rent the portion to which 
tim of capital to the land, in order to in-| they were entitled on account of rates paid 


swe its better improvement, and of pro- 
viding that just compensation should be 
siven to tenants who had expended their 
capital in that way—to that principle there 
could be no objection whatever. But, as 
he had said before, he thought the course 
vhich had been taken by the hon. Mem- 
her on this occasion, as well as on other 
oeasions, such as in the ease of the drain- 
age of land, and in other matters relative 
to agricultural improvement, was such as 
to reflect great credit on the hon. Member; 
and, as the hon. Member had been obliged 
byeireumstances which he had not fore- 
sen to abandon the Bill, he thought it 
right on the part of some Member of the 
House who was opposed to him to express 
their entire confidence in the purity of his 
motives, 

Order of the Day discharged. 
withdrawn, 


Bill 


POOR RATES (IRELAND) BILL. 

Bill considered in Committee. On the 
question that the Report be now received, 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, that 
having failed to catch the Speaker’s eye 
previous to his leaving the chair, he had 
been unable to move that the House re- 
wlve itself into a Committee on this Bill 
that day six months. As it was, he 
thought the best plan would be to move 
that the Report be received that day six 
months, The principle of the Bill was one 
which he could not too strongly protest 
‘gamst, and which he trusted would not be 
sanctioned by the House. 





by them. To remedy that evil was one of 
the objects of the Bill. It had long been 
found a difficult matter to collect the por- 
tion of the rates which ought to be paid 
by the landlord, and therefore the Bill pro- 
vided, that in cases of neglect to pay rates 
by landlords, the Poor Law Commissioners 
might apply to the superior courts in Dub- 
lin for the appointment of receivers of the 
rents of their estates. 

Sir R. FERGUSON opposed the Bill, 
and said it would be impracticable to levy 
rates under it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
oppose the Amendment; but wished it not 
to be supposed that he was favourable to 
the Bill. He disapproved of the Amend- 
ment because it was unusual to bring it 
forward at such a stage. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that if the 
Amendment was unusual it was made un- 
der unusual circumstances. [lis hon. Friend 
had intended to object to the recommittal 
of the Bill; but that stage of the measure 
was passed with such rapidity that he was 
driven to take his objection to the report. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word ‘‘ now”’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion:—Ayes 55; Noes 81: Majority 26. 


List of the Ayxs. 


Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Lowes, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 


Anson, hon. Col. 

Arkwright, G. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Berkeley, hon. C. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
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Divett, E. Napier, Sir C. 
Duncan, G. Newry, Visct. 
Dundas, A. Parker, J. 
Dundas, Sir D. Pattison, J. 
Escott, B. Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Fielden, J. Russell, Lord E. 
Fox, C. R. Rutherfurd, A. 
Frewen, C. I. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Gore, hon. R. Strutt, rt. hon, E. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Thornely, T. 
Hastie, A. Trelawny, J. S. 
Hay, Sir A. L. Tufnell, H. 

Hill, Lord M. Wakley, T. 
Hoskins, K. Ward, H. G. 
Howard, P. I. Watson, W. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. Wawn, J. T. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H.. Williams, W. 
Mackinnon, W. A. Wood, Col. T. 
M‘Carthy, A. Wyse, T. 
Maitland, T. 

Mitcealfe, H. TELLERS. 
Mitchell, T. A. Crawford, W. S. 
Monahan, J. Il. Bowring, Dr. 


List of the Noes. 


Archdale, Capt. M. Hussey, T. 
Baillie, W. Ingestre, Visct. 
Baldwin, B. Jocelyn, Visct. 
Barrington, Visct. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Beckett, W. Law, hon. C. E. 
Bennet, P. Lefroy, A. 
Beresford, Maj. Lindsay, Col. 
Blackstone, W. S. Mackenzie, T. 
Boldero, H. G. Mackenzie, W. F. 
Borthwick, P. Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Brisco, M. Miles, P. W. S. 
Buckley, E. Mundy, E. M. 
Bunbury, W. M. Neeld, J. 

Carew, W. H. P. Northland, Visct. 
Christopher, R. A. Prime, R. 
Copeland, Ald. Rashleigh, W. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. Rendlesham, Lord 
Cripps, W. tepton, G. W. J. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T.B. Richards, R. 
Duncombe, hon. A. Round, C, G. 
Duncombe, hon. O. tound, J. 
Egerton, W. T. Sheppard, T. 
Entwisle, W. Sibthorp, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Spooner, R. 
Ferrand, W. B. Stuart, H. 

Forbes, W. Stuart, J. 

Fuller, A. E. Thornhill, G. 
Gisborne, T. Tollemache, J. 
Gladstone, Capt. Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Goring, C. Trotter, J. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. I. Verner, Sir W. 
Granby, Marq. of Vyse, H. 

Greene, T. Waddington, H. S. 
Gregory, W. II. Wall, C. B. 
Grogan, E. Wellesley, Lord C. 
Halsey, T. P. Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Hamilton, Lord C. Wodehouse, E. 
Hill, Lord E. Worcester, Marq. of 
Hodgson, R. 

Holmes, hon, W. A’C. TELLERS. 
Hope, Sir J. O’Brien, A. S. 
Hudson, G. Young, J. 


SEAMEN’S ENLISTMENT BILL. 


Sir C. NAPIER moved the Second 
Reading of the Seamen’s Enlistment Bill. 


The House was aware that in 1835 the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Do. 
chester (Sir J. Graham) brought in and 
carried two measures, the Seamen’s Enlist. 
ment Bill, and the Seamen’s Registration 
Act. The former Bill enabled the Goyer, 
ment to call out any number of seamen it 
thought proper, those who entered th 
Navy within six days after the proclamation 
being entitled to a double bounty~1(j, 
those seamen who were actually employed 
on board the fleet at the time were, unde 
the same Act, to receive a single bounty, 
But by that Act, if the Government 
required only 3,000 or 5,000 seamen, 
it must call on the whole of the con. 
mercial marine to serve, and thus the 
mercantile navy was paralysed and the 
men prevented from prosecuting their dif. 
ferent voyages. The object of his Bil 
was to amend that portion of the present 
Enlistment Act, and enable the Goyem. 
ment to call out any number of men it 
might require, without disturbing the whole 
of the merchant service. When Lon 
Minto was at the head of the Admiralty, 
the inconvenience of the regulation was 
felt; the ships in the Tagus were under. 
manned, and, as it was not thought ad- 
visable to issue the proclamation, whieh 
would have entitled all those actually serv- 
ing at the time to a fresh bounty, the Ad. 
miralty was driven to adopt the system 
followed in the merchant service; crimps 
were employed to get men, for whom they 
were paid 27. a head by the Government. 
Was that a creditable mode of manning Her 
Majesty’s Navy? These crimps were the 
most villanous characters in the whole 
city of London; and that was saying 4 
good deal. The object of this Bill was to 
prevent this; and he hoped the House 
would support him, though he was sorry 
to say the Government would not lend its 
aid. At present, when men were called 
out by proclamation, the whole of the sea- 
men then on service were entitled to a 
bounty, whether a war took place or not; 
if 2,000 additional men were wanted 8 
bounty of 51. must be given to the whole 
of the 40,000 already serving, requiring 
the expenditure of 200,000/. or 300,000. 
before they could raise a man. He did 
not think this just, as, if no war occurred, 
the men were exposed to no peril; he pro- 
posed, therefore, to alter this, leaving ™ 
the Government the power of giving the 
bounty to the men if a war took place 
within a year. He proposed to enact 8 
penalty on masters and owners of merchant 
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essels keeping men in their service who 
were called on by proclamation to enter 
ihe Navy. He would not use the power 
of impressment in any way; it was a dis- 
ence to the country, and ought to be 
shandoned for ever. But the men, being 
iischarged by the merchant captains, 
would not be able to find employment on 
hore, and must enter the Navy; that 
night be called impressment if they 
Jeased, but it was impressment in a much 
nilder form. He did not conceive there 
vas any great hardship in this; if they 
isued a proclamation according to the 
present system, they would have to press, 
or rather they would try to press, for 
he doubted, with the present notions sea- 
men entertained, whether impressment 
vould be possible. He doubted whether 
captains, with a crew sufficiently strong, 
youd allow their ships to be boarded as 
by privateers or pirates, and their men 
taken away; would it be possible now to 
twn up all hands in a merchant ship to 
take the heads from casks to search for 
men hid away, or thrust cutlasses between 
bales of goods to stir them up if stowed 
avay there? And if they could not do 
this at sea, how could they impress on 
shore? How would they do it in the city 
of London? He doubted whether the Lord 
Yayor would back a press-warrant, or, if 
hedid, he would make himself extremely 
obnoxious; and if he did, who was to carry 
it into execution ? Were they to assemble 
ill the police in London to search all the 
crimping and boarding houses for seamen ? 
He believed it would be impossible; he did 
wot think any Minister would dare to at- 
tempt it. If they could not use the power 
ifimpressment in London, how could they 
do it in Neweastle, Sunderland, Glasgow, 
and all the outports ? If a war took place, 
the troops at home would be lessened to 
trengthen foreign garrisons, the West In- 
ties, Gibraltar, Malta; where would the 
‘oops come from to enforce the system ? 
twould be impossible, and during peace 
was the time to begin a better one. 
They had now had peace for thirty-two 
years; yet, with the exception of the two 
Bills of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham), the measure proposed by the late 
Pecretary at War (Mr. Sidney Herbert), 
ind his own, no steps had been taken to 
tmedy this great evil. If he had had any 
hope the Government would take up the 
a themselves, he would not have 
ae, it forward; it had engaged his 
ation ever since 1816, and he had la- 
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boured at it, through the public press and 
in various ways; but till he entered Par- 
liament he had no opportunity of doing 
anything himself. The right hon. Member 
for Wiltshire (Mr. Sydney Herbert) in- 
tended to follow up his Registration Bill 
with this very measure; but he left the 
Admiralty and was made Secretary at 
War, and was prevented by various other 
causes from bringing it forward. On dif- 
ferent pleas the subject had been delayed 
and got rid of year after year. But lately 
he had observed a better feeling growing 
up in the House with respect to the Navy; 
more was thought necessary than the con- 
struction of ships; and if he did not suc- 
ceed in carrying the Bill, he hoped the 
House would oblige the Government to 
bring in some good measure of its own. 
It appeared to him that the whole thought 
of the Admiralty for the last thirty years 
had been bent on building ships; all the 
public money had been spent in building 
either in iron or wood, or with screw- 
propellers or paddle-wheels. They had 
been building morning, noon, and night, 
one year after another; and when a new 
Board of Admiralty came in, it directly 
pulled to pieces what had been built by 
its predecessor. One heightened a ship, 
another cut it down; one lengthened the 
stern, another the bows ; and the public 
paid for all. But they did not consider 
what ships really were. They were neither 
more nor less than barracks, or floating 
castles, useless without men to put on 
board them. The late Admiralty, though 
in 1841 it condemned the system of send- 
ing ships to sea short-handed, itself re- 
turned to the practice; the present Board 
continued it, and now their ships at Lisbon 
and in the Mediterranean had diminished 
crews as formerly. A_ line-of-battle ship, 
instead of 1,000 men, had 750 or 800. 
The French system, he believed, remained 
unaltered; their ships were fully manned, 
and at that moment he believed there was 
in the harbour of Athens an English line- 
of-battle-ship with 750 men, or something 
like it, with a French ship having a crew 
of 900. The system now practised was 
neither just to the officers nor just to the 
men; the officers and men of the British 
Navy were capable of great achievements; 
but to be enabled to effect anything great, 
the complement of the ships should be 
maintained in time of peace as fully as in 
time of war. It was difficult at any time 
to induce men to enter the service, and 
that difficulty was made the more insur- 
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mountable by retaining the ships ill- 
manned, for the man who went on board 
went with the knowledge that an undue 
share of labour and work would be allotted 
to him. He had now stated the objects of 
the Bill; and as it was not probable that 
he should have the honour of addressing 
the House again on that or any other sub- 
ject for a considerable time, he did implore 
the Government to trifle no longer with the 
seamen of the British Navy, to adopt a 
better and more righteous system of ob- 
taining the required number of men, and 
to abandon altogether the notion of im- 
pressment. As sure as they lived, if a 
war took place, and they resorted again to 
the practice of impressing, they would lose 
all the men now in the American Navy, and 
who, were a better system pursued, would 
willingly serve their own country. 

Mr. WARD greatly regretted, as it had 
been stated by his hon. and gallant Friend 
that this was the last measure he was 
likely to bring forward for a considerable 
time, that it was his (Mr. Ward’s) duty to 
oppose this Bill. It was, however, under 
present circumstances, utterly impossible 
that the Board of Admiralty could give 
their sanction to such an enactment. He 
begged that there might be no mistake 
made: with reference to manning the Navy, 
the importance of taking advantage of a 
time of peace to ensure efficacy in a time 
of war, and with respect to all those general 
considerations which the hon. and gallant 
Member had properly urged upon the 
House, Government was as desirous as 
the gallant Officer could be, and it was to 
be hoped much better prepared than he 
supposed, to make adequate provision. 
[Sir C. Narrer: The old story over again. ] 
It was no doubt the old story over again ; 
but it was a sufficient answer to such a 
complaint that nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than to tamper with such questions 
as these before the time was ripe for the 
settlement. Je had already pointed: out 
to the hon. and gallant Member that even 
were his course to be unopposed by the 
Government, he would find himself sur- 
rounded by difficulties in any attempt at 
this moment to legislate on the subject of 
the Navy. If the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had not been overwhelmed with pro- 
tests against this Bill, it was solely be- 
cause a confidence prevailed that Govern- 
ment would never consent to support it at 
the present juncture. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member proposed in lieu of the general 
right of impressment in emergencies, inhe- 
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rent in the Crown, to substitute system 
which would connect the merchant seamen 
with the Queen’s service, but of which the 
effect would be to disturb to a degree 
greater than could by possibility happen 
under existing arrangements the whoh 
mercantile marine. There was no propo. 
sition to assert the right of the Crown t) 
call out the naval population of the coy. 
try, of all classes, in the event of war; anj 
after all, the machinery suggested by the 
fourth clause was merely to starve the me, 
from one service into the other. The hon, 
and gallant Member had particularly dvel 
on the importance of altering the systen 
of bounties; that was a very grave ani 
very extensive question, and the hon. ani 
gallant Member might rely upon the atten. 
tion of the Admiralty being anxiously di. 
rected to the point. Just at this moment, 
however, a Commission had been appointed 
to inquire into the Seamen’s Fund; and if 
it was found expedient to enter on this 
subject next year it ‘vould also be advise. 
ble to take into consideration the various 
questions referred to by his hon. and gal 
lant Friend, and all of which were inti. 
mately connected with the condition of the 
seaman. He hoped that, before any long 
time had elapsed, they would see a proper 
organization of a proper naval reserve, Ile 
believed this might be effected with a far 
less destructive disturbance of commercial 
interests than would be occasioned by the 
Bill now proposed to be read a second 
time; and he was sure he only expressed 
the unanimous decision of the present 
Board in stating that, both on public aud 
on private grounds, they were bound to 
oppose such a Bill. Te was excessively 
sorry the good intentions of his hon. ani 
gallant Friend could not be met in any 
other way; but he hoped the rejection a 
the measure would not induce his gallant 
Friend to conclude that there was not 
the part of the Board of Admiralty the 
most earnest desire to see carried out the 
objects which had been so frequently re- 
commended to their consideration. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Mr. FORSTER agreed with the hou. 
Secretary to the Admiralty, that the time 
was inopportune for introducing the Bill. 

Mr. CORRY expressed a hope that his 
hon. and gallant Friend would see the 
expediency of withdrawing the Bill for the 
present. j 

Sm C. NAPIER replied: He did not 
think the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
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to the Admiralty, had given any just reason 
by the Bill now before the House should 
not meet with the support of the Govern- 
ment, The hon. Gentleman said, an in- 
quiry Was going on, and that the Merchant 
Seamen’s Fund was in process of being 
regilated. Why the Merchant Seamen’s 
Fund had been in course of regulation for 
the last three years. The subject had 
heen brought forward year after year, and 
vet up to this day there was not the slight- 
ist prospect of anything being done be- 
yond instituting inquiries. 
" Amendment agreed to. 
sixmonths. 


Bill put off for 


SEDUCTION AND PROSTITUTION BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
of the Bill for the better Prevention of Se- 
duction and Prostitution read. A Motion 
made that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Sm G. GREY was quite prepared to 
amit that the law was not in a satisfac- 
tory state with regard to those offences 
enumerated in the Bill which had been 
introduced by the hon. Gentleman; and 
he wished now to state how far he would 
agree to any measure on this subject. 
The first clause in the Bill professed 
to deal with the offence known as pro- 
curation, He admitted with the hon. Mem- 
ber that this was an offence not now 


suficiently within the cognizance of the | 
hw, inasmuch as it could be proceeded | 


against only under the Act applicable ge- 
erally to conspiracies; and he was per- 


feetly prepared, so far as he was con- | 


cemed, to support a measure subjecting 
persons guilty of that offence to penalties 
proportioned to the crime. He doubted, 


however, if the clause, as now framed, | 
for the purposes of prostitution—a very 


vould effectually carry out the object in 
‘ew, and the penalties now proposed were 
ibjectionable. He objected to the sum- 
mary jurisdiction which the hon. Member 
iesired to give in cases of this kind. One 


of the clauses applied to parties found | 


guilty of keeping brothels; and it was pro- 
posed that on a conviction the lease of the 
house inhabited by the offending party im- 
mediately became void. This would be 
open to objection: a party desirous of tak- 
lg advantage of his landlord might en- 
sige a friend to prosecute him for keeping 
brothel, and he might thus avoid all the 
thigations of the lease. The hon. Mem- 

"would of course not wish that such 
should be the effect of his legislation, and 
Nuuld see the necessity of avoiding the 
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risk he ran, in an attempt of this nature, 
of doing a great deal of mischief while he 
sought only to do good. The third, fourth, 
and sixth clauses were likewise in the last 
degree objectionable. They were drawn 
up certainly in very general terms; they 
were, however, of a very sweeping charac- 
ter, and there was indeed no knowing who 
might not become subject to a penalty un- 
der the operation of such a Bill. A great 
number of offences were defined, and per- 
sons guilty of these offences would become 
subject to all the penalties which could be 
imposed upon the keepers of brothels. He 
was of opinion that under the terms of the 
Bill, as it now stood, it went very much 
beyond its professed object. The landlord 
of a tavern, for instance, according to 
this Bill, if he permitted two persons not 
known to be married to sleep in his 
house, would become subject to heavy pen- 
alties; and the servants engaged in such a 
house, if cognizant of the landlord’s con- 
nivance in such an offence, would be liable 
to precisely the same punishment. These 
were the difficulties which the hon. Member 
would have to encounter in his praise- 
worthy anxiety to effect an undoubted 
good; and this very clearly showed the im- 
possibility of attempting to legislate to the 
full extent which might seem desirable 
with a view to enforcing public morality. 
It was, in fact, altogether out of the ques- 
tion to expect that an Act of Parliament 
could meet eases of this kind. Whoever 
had framed this Bill had done so with an 
ingenuity which would include every pos- 
sible offence properly the subject of such 
a measure; but the objections were insur- 
mountable. He therefore wished that the 
hon. Gentleman would limit the Bill to 
meeting the offence of procuring persons 


Prostitution Bill. 


serious evil, and one for which it was in- 


/cumbent on them to provide a remedy; 


and he would suggest that the proposition 
to give summary jurisdiction be withdrawn, 
and that the offence be left to competent 
and unobjectionable tribunals. To a Bill 
calculated to confer that benefit on society 
which would be derived from the suppres- 
sion of such an evil, he would not offer any 
opposition; but he had carefully looked over 
the clauses of the present Bill, and there 
was not one not open to the most serious 
objection. The best course, therefore, if 
the House would grant leave, would be for 
the hon. Gentleman to bring in a Bill, 
should he think it desirable, limited to the 
object to which he had alluded. 
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Mr. SPOONER was aware, after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
that it would be useless and waste of time 
only to do otherwise than adopt that course 
which had been suggested. He perfectly 
concurred in the propriety of that course, 
and, with the permission of the House, he 
would now withdraw the Bill. 

Bill withdrawn. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS BILL. 

Viscount MORPETH moved the Order 
of the Day that the Health of Towns Bill 
be committed. He wished to go into Com- 
mittee pro formd, as some alterations were 
intended to be made in the Bill. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP wished to put a 
question to the noble Lord respecting this 
Bill. If he had been correctly informed, 
the noble Lord was now about to withdraw 
every part of the Bill which affected the 
city of London, and he wanted to know 
why the city of London was, all at once, 
to be excluded? It was true the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was a 
Member for the City; but what was fair 
for one was fair for another, and he should 
like to know why the metropolis, swarming 
with people of all nations, was to be ex- 
cluded from the Bill, and the city he re- 
presented—Lincoln — one of the cleanest 
and best-conducted towns in the United 
Kingdom—was to be included? He did 
not attribute motives to any one, but they 
all knew that large constituencies had 
great persuasive powers. He begged to 
ask the noble Lord, whether it was his in- 
tention, and, if so, the reason, to exclude 
the metropolis from the Bill—one of those 
towns which required the earliest and the 
closest consideration ? 

Mr. SPOONER said, he believed it was 
a part of the provisions of this Bill to make 
it compulsory upon municipal towns to 
adopt the regulations of the Bill, and sug- 
gested whether, instead of making it com- 
pulsory, it might not be optional ? 

Dr. BOWRING hoped the noble Lord, 
who had already surrendered so much, 
would not give way much more, or the Bill 
would become of very little value. The 
Bill met with approbation and support out 
of doors ; and if he adhered to it in its in- 
tegrity, he would find more than encourage- 
ment, even enthusiasm, in its favour. 

Viscount SANDON could confirm the 
observation of the hon. Member, and stated 
that the petition he had presented in fa- 
vour of the Bill from Liverpool, had been 
signed by several hundreds of the working 
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classes within two or three hours; and he 
could bear testimony to their strong and 
intense feeling towards the measure, |; 
was gratifying to see that they could appre. 
ciate the subject, and that they did ng 
leave it to the wealthy classes, He hoped 
that no undue obstacle would be thrown in 
the way of the Bill, and that the nok 
Lord would show the necessary vigour in 
carrying it into effect. 

CotoneL T. WOOD said, the hon, ani 
gallant Member for Lincoln had forgotte 
to notice that there was a new Board ¢f 
Commissioners created under this Bill, fe 
was not prepared to admit this principle 
and he did not think that any Board woul 
be able to manage the conflicting interests 
which would be put into action, and thi 
the Bill would be much better carried ou: 
under the superintendence of the Com. 
missioners of Woods and Forests, 

Viscount MORPETH had consented 
to omit the metropolis from the Bill, not 
because its provisions were less necessary 
there than in Lincoln, but because owing 
to its immense size, and the large mass of 
previous legislation he had to deal with, he 
found it impracticable to include it; and he 
was afraid, if he had grasped at every- 
thing, he might have caught nothing. In 
reply to the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
he said he was not prepared to make the 
provisions of the Bill applicable to corpo 
rate towns optional, though there was 
very little that was really compulsory in 
the Bill. With respect to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Bolton, he 
trusted that neither he (Viscount Morpeth) 
nor the House would show any disposition 
to make undue. concessions. 

Order of the day read on the question 
that the Speaker do now leave the chair. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP moved that the 
House be counted. 

Thirty-four Members only being present, 
the House stood adjourned ten minutes 
Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 13, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pustic Briis.—2° Loan Discount. 

Reported. — Health of ‘Towns; Towns Improvemet! 
Clauses, 

5° and passed:—Poor Removal (England and Seotland); 
Service of Heirs (Scotland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. S. Wortley, from a grett 
many places, for Alteration of the Law of Marriage-—®) 
Lord H. Vane, from Guardians of the Stockton Union, 
for Alteration of the Marriages Act.—By Mr, Chute, 
from Shropham, against the Roman Catholic Relief * 
—By Mr, Villiers, from the Hundred of Seisdou, 
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county of Stafford, respecting Remuneration to Tax 
assessors and Collectors.—By Mr. Dickinson and other 
hon. Members, from several places, in favour of the 

‘eyltural Tenant-Right Bill.—By several hon. Mem- 
pers, from a great many places, for Regulating the Quali- 
fication of Chemists and Druggists.—By Sir W. Moles- 
worth, from Catholic Clegymen of the County of North- 
umberland, for Alteration of the proposed Plan of 
Edueation.—By Mr. Deedes and other hon. Members, 
from several places, for and against the Health of Towns 
Bill By several hon. Members, from a great number of 
places, in favour of the Medical Registration and Medical 
Law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from 
Sheffield, for Inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Wilson 
Overend.—By Sir J. Duckworth, from Topsham, for 
Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. 
Bouverie, from Port Glasgow, in favour of the Ports, 
Harbours, &c, Bill (1846).—By Mr. Buckley, from several 
Railway Companies, against the Railways Bill.—By Mr. 
Ord, from the Board of Directors of the Whittle Dean 
Water Company, against the Towns Improvement Clauses 
Bill.—By Dr. Bowring, from several places, for referring 
National Disputes to Arbitration. 


POLICE CLAUSES BILL. 

Mr. BOUVERIE wished to know whe- 
ther the Police Clauses Bill was a Govern- 
ment measure, as it contained many very 
harsh and objectionable clauses? 

Sm G. GREY said, that he was glad 
that his hon. Friend had put the question, 
asitafforded him the opportunity of ex- 
jlaining to the House the position in which 
the Bill stood. That Bill was not, in the 
ordinary understanding of the word, a Go- 
remment measure. It had not been pre- 
pared at the instance, nor was it introduced 
uder the responsibility, of the Govern- 
ment; but it was one of a series of mea- 
sures recommended by an Officer of that 
and the other House of Parliament, and 
by the Gentleman who was employed to 
prepare the drafts of Government mea- 
sures; and it had been drawn up in pursu- 


ace of an order of the House, founded | 
| intention so to offend the good sense of the 


| House, and waste its time, as to call its 


tpon the report of the Committee on Pri- 
vate Business, over which the hon. Member 


for Montrose had presided last Session. It | 
was one of the Consolidation Bills—the | 


tbject of which was to include the usual 


thuses relating to police, inserted in local | 
He had, | 


during the vacation, undertaken to direct | 


Bills in one general measure. 


that the draft of the Bill should be prepar- 
ed; and the same course had been taken 
mth it as with all the other Bills of a simi- 
hr character—it had been referred to a 
Select Committee up stairs, in which each 
thuse would be separately and fully con- 
sidered. He had thought that some of the 
uses inserted in the present Bill had 
been new clauses; but he had found out 
tat that was not the ease. If, however, 
they were as objectionable as they had 

& represented to be, they would receive 
“ery attention at the hands of the Com- 
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mittee, and be no doubt properly dealt 
with. 


Foreign Wines. 


CAPTAIN WARNER. 

Mr. AGLIONBY asked Sir Howard 
Douglas whether it was his intention to 
call the attention of the House to Captain 
Warner’s invention? He asked this ques- 
tion as the gallant Officer had already 
moved for certain returns of the experi- 
ments. 

Sir H. DOUGLAS: In reply to the 
question put to me by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth, I beg to say that the report 
and journal of the proceedings of the 
Commission appointed to examine Captain 
Warner’s ‘‘ long range,”’ having proved by 
actual experiment, in the presence of offi- 
cers of distinguished ability, at the time 
and place selected by him, and at the pub- 
lic expense, that Mr. Warner’s alleged in- 
vention of an agent of stupendous power 
of range, over which he asserts he had ac- 
quired, by much study and expense, com- 
plete control, that he could guide with cer- 
tainty 

Mr. AGLIONBY rose to order. He 
simply asked a question: if the gallant 
Officer made an assertion he must be allow- 
ed to make a contrary assertion. 

Sm R. PEEL thought that the gallant 
Officer might proceed, as a simple answer 
might imply a favourable opinion. The 
question was an unusual one. 

Sir H. DOUGLAS: This agent having 
turned out to be, as I always knew it 
would, one of the greatest impositions ever 
attempted to be palmed upon public cre- 
dulity and gullibility, it is certainly not my 


attention (in any other form than to refer 
to these papers) to an absurdity which has 
already occupied too much of the valuable 
time of the House, and which I feel confi- 
dent the House of Commons, the Govern- 
ment and the country, and all men of 
sound sense, science, and judgment, will 
now deem totally unworthy of any further 
consideration. 


DUTY ON FOREIGN WINES. 
Dr. BOWRING rose to bring forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice— 
‘“ That this House will immediately resolve it- 


self into a Committee to consider of a reduction 
of the Duties on foreign Wines.” 


This country had already made great alter- 
ations in its import duties, and he consid- 
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ered that they should extend their liberal 
policy still further. The best method of 
carrying out the principles of free trade 
was by admitting the products of foreign 
countries on such terms as they should like 
the products of this country to be admitted 
abroad. By reforming our own tariffs, by 
encouraging imports, we should best secure 
the introduction of our articles abroad. 
We could only influence the legislation of 
other countries by associating their inte- 
rests with our own, and giving the friends 
of extended trade with England additional 
means of action. It was a remarkable 
fact, that several hundred years ago the 
importation of wine into this country was 
greater than it was now. In the fourteenth 
century no less than 200 vessels, loaded 
with wine, brought cargoes from the Bor- 
deaux district into England. If by a re- 
duction of duty they increased the demand 
for foreign wines, the supply could be so 
increased that the price of the article 
would not be raised. This had been the 
ease with regard to tea from China} and it 
would be so with wine, for wine was the 
fruit of every temperate clime; and in Eu- 
rope, great as was its production, that pro- 
duction might be increased to an almost 
unlimited extent, and placed within the 
reach of the working classes. He believed 
that no limit could be placed to its impor- 
tation. All wines from France paid 5s. 6d. 
a gallon, or about ls. 1d. a bottle of duty. 
A change had taken place in the year 
1831, when the duty on wine was lowered 
from 7s. 3d. to 5s. 6d., while Spanish and 
Portuguese wines were raised from 4s. 10d. 
to 5s. Od. per gallon. The consumption, 
singular to say, was less now than it had 
been twenty years ago. In 1803 and 1804, 
the revenue received was 2,500,0007. for 
wine alone, the consumption being about 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 of gallons. In 
1845 the consumption was 5,786,000 -gal- 
lons, and the duty received was 1,900,0001. 
In France, where wine was so cheap as to 
be within the reach of all classes, the 
wines which were above the common quali- 
tics paid a duty of 3,000,000J. sterling. 
Wines afforded a curious history. They 
found that of the wines consumed in this 
country two centuries ago, two-fifths of 
the whole was the produce of France. 
From 1678 to 1744 it was one-twelfth of 
the whole consumption; from 1744 to 
1785, the duties levied on French wines 
exceeded cent per cent the duty levied on 
the wines of other countries, and the im- 
portation did not approach within one- 
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twentieth of the whole demand. From 
1786 to 1806 duties levied on French wines 
had not been one-seventeenth of the whole 
which had been collected, the duty hayin 
been about one third more than that lve 
on the wines of Spain and Portugal. Noy 
he could not but feel great interest jn our 
connexion with France, and he was happy 
to be instrumental in any legislation whic) 
promoted, either politically or commercially 
our connexion with that country, and 
which might promote the consumption of 
French wines. Much had been done by 
the southern provinces of France in fayou 
of the more enlightened commercial py. 
licy which this country was now following, 
He might instance the exertions of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bordeaux, who 
had in their memorials repeatedly pressed 
upon the Government the necessity of 
taking some measures to promote free 
trade. More than six hundred commercial 
establishments had signed these represen- 
tations; and be it remembered, that Bor. 
deaux and its neighbourhood produced an- 
nually 250,000 tons of wine, of which 
1-50th was sent to Great Britain, It ap. 
peared, from the statement of the French 
Excise, by whom he had formerly been fi- 
voured with information, that upwards of 
800,000,000 gallons of wine were annually 
produced in France, of which not more 
than one-thirtieth part was exported to 
foreign countries. Of the gross quantity 
thus produced, the greater quantity was 
sold in France, at about sevenpence per 
gallon, or rather more than three halfpence 
per quart; Count Chaptal calculated that 
4,000,000 of acres were appropriated in 
France to the cultivation of the vine—that 
the produce was 900,000,000 of gallons, 
and the value 28,000,0001. sterling—and 
he did therefore think. that these were 
strong reasons for an alteration of the dv- 
ties on the introduction of French wines. 
A considerable quantity of wine was pr- 
duced in the Austrian dominions, as they 
found from the statements of Dr. Springer, 
who said that 3,200,000,000 gallons of wine 
were produced in those regions. In Hun- 
gary there were 2,000,000,000 gallons « 
wine produced; and in  Transylvanit 
700,000,000 gallons per annum. No 
doubt, if they took the wines of these 
countries, the inhabitants would take their 
manufactures in return. Important statis 
ties connected with the trade had been 
laid before the House. Wine might be 
obtained at 3/. per hogshead, which might 
be retailed at an equally low price. There 
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yas no country in Southern Europe which 
had not the means of affording this coun- 
try a great supply of wine. He had often 
advocated a closer commercial relationship 
with the countries which bordered the Da- 
mite. Those countries were now giving 
ys corn at the time of our most disastrous 
need; and but for hostile tariffs they would 
give us drink also. Though they could 
not taste the ancient classical Scian and 
falernian wines, still the land where these 
were produced existed, under the same 
sun, with the same soil, and the same ca- 
pabilities, all of which might again be 
made availing. Why should not the vine- 
yards of Mareotis, Meroe, and Teenia, be 
again wakened to fertility? There were 
excellent wines to be obtained in Tenedos, 
in Cyprus, and in the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, provided the absurd regulations of 
hostile tariffs were broken through; and 
the re-introduction of the Saprian, Les- 
bian, Chian, and Thasian wines, might 
again revive the old associations of classi- 
cal memory. Italy had her Montepulciano 
and Chianti to offer us; and he believed 
her ancient fame might be revived, and the 
Falernian, Sabine, and Caecuban wines 
again appear on our tables. But in Italy 
the vine cultivation had been sadly neglect- 
ed. He did not know any better mode by 
which friendly relations between those 
countries could be strengthened than by 
receiving the commodities which those 
countries could produce. In 1801 the 
consumption of foreign wines in this coun- 
tty had been half a gallon per head; in 
the present year it was not more than one- 
fourth of that amount. In France the con- 
sumption was stated to be eighteen gallons + 
pet head on the average of the whole po- 
pulation, or twenty-six gallons per head in 
the towns, and sixteen in the rural districts 
—others estimated the consumption at | 
twenty-five per head. In a state of vas- 
silage, the slaves of Rome were reported 
tohave consumed sixty-eight gallons per 
imum; and the people are said by Cato to 
ave consumed eight amphore, or about 
fifty-three gallons per head. If England 
‘onsumed only one-fifth of the quantity of 
wine used in France, namely, five gallons 
per head, the sum which would be raised 
for revenue at Is. per gallon of duty would 
amount to 7,000,0007., a sum which the 
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France produced 3,000,000I. sterling, | 
‘tough it was estimated that nearly one- | 
half eseaped taxation. And, looking to | 
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other countries, the diminished consump- 
tion of this country was made the more 
striking. In the Netherlands the consump- 
tion was twenty-four times greater per 
head than in England. In the Hanseatic 
towns it was five times greater. In Den- 
mark, with a population of two millions, 
there was as much wine imported as into 
Great Britain, with twenty-eight millions. 
The facts to which he had drawn attention 
with regard to wine, that the increased 
consumption caused by a reduced duty, 
would enlarge the revenue to the Exche- 
quer, was borne out by a reference to the 
consumption of other articles in this coun- 
try. With regard to tea, it was a most 
remarkable thing that in 1821, when the 
price was 5s. 8d. per lb., the consumption 
per head was only 1 Ib. ; and from 1831 to 
1841, when the prices fell to 4s. 2d. and 
4s. 4d. per pound, the consumption was in- 
creased to 1 lb. 4.0z.; and in 1846, when, 
by a combination of circumstances, the 
price fell to 3s. 5d. per lb., the consump- 
tion increased to 1 lb. 10 0z. per head. 
Now, what was the effect of the reduction 
of duties on the revenue? In 1821, with 
a duty of 2s. 10d., the revenue on this ar- 
ticle amounted to 3,738,0001.; in 1841, 
when the duty was reduced to 2s. 23d. per 
lb., the revenue amounted to 3,978,0002.; 
and in 1846 to 5,100,0002. The results 
of this reduction of the duty were as 
strikingly apparent on the comforts of the 
people. In 1811, when the price was 
5s. 11d. per Ib., the total consumption was 
23,000,000 Ibs.; in 1821, when the price 
was reduced to 5s. 2d., it was 27,600,000 
Ibs.; and when it was reduced to 4s. 3d., 
the consumption was 31,000,000 Ibs. In 
1841, when the price was 4s. ld., the 
consumption was 36,800,000 Ibs. ; in 1843, 
at 3s. 4d., it was 39,900,000 Ibs.; and the 
latest test which they had, viz., the year 
1846, the price being lowered to 2s. 11d. per 
Ib., the consumption was 47,500,000 Ibs. He 
could not but think that matters like those 
must make an impression on the House 
and the country. What, again, had been 
the case with brandy, on which the experi- 
ment of a large diminution of duty had 
been made, namely, from 22s. 10d. to 15s. 
per gallon? In 1841, when the high duty 
was in operation, the consumption was 
1,164,000 gallons, and the revenue receipt 
was 1,329,000/.; in 1844, the consump- 
tion was 1,023,000 gallons, and the re- 
venue 1,167,000/.;- in 1845, it was 
1,058,000 gallons, and the revenue 
1,200,0007. It did not require a certain 
2B 
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number of years for the revenue to rise to 
the same condition it was in before the 
duty was reduced. One year was sufficient 
to reinstate the revenue; for in 1846 the 
quantity of brandy imported was 1,500,000 
gallons, and the revenue now was as much 
as it had been when the duty was 22s. 10d., 
namely, 1,166,000. This gave them 
great encouragement to pursue the same 
course. The article of coffee bore out the 
same result. In the year 1841 the con- 
sumption was 28,300,000 Ibs., and in 
1846 it was 36,700,000 Ibs., and the re- 
duction of duty had been at one-third. 
The duties were in 1841 6d. and 9d. a 
pound, but now they were 4d. and 6d. What, 
then, had been the effect of that reduction? 
In 1841 the revenue was 887,000l.; and 
now, with so great a reduction, it was 
757,0001., a much greater amount than 
was returned in the year 1843, when the 
duties were 4d. and 8d. To take the re- 
sult still later, as the months of the pre- 
sent year showed the amount. For the 
first three months of the year 1846, the 
sum was 186,000/.; and for the corres- 
ponding months of the year 1847, 213,000. 
So in the matter of brandy. For the 
first three months of this year the quantity 
entered was 362,000 gallons; in 1846 it 
was only 214,000 gallons; but in 1847 the 
consumption during these three months had 
been 271,000 gallons. Wine ought to be 
an article of universal consumption in this 
country; but the duty imposed on the ar- 
ticle was so excessive that it was practi- 
eally excluded from consumption in Eng- 
land. He wanted it to be accessible to 
the poor man. He wanted to enable him 
to purchase a bottle of wine at the same 
price he would give for a bottle of beer. 
Now, the Chamber of Bordeaux had stated 
that wine of good quality could be shipped 
at 31. per hogshead, or 23d. per bottle; at 
dl., or 4d. per bottle, a better wine; a 
still better at 8/., or 63d. per bottle; and 
so on through various qualities, up to 4s. 
per bottle. At 2s. 6d. duty per gallon, 
these wines could be sold from 9d. to 3s. 
per bottle; and at ls. duty, from 43d. to 
4s, 2d. per bottle. It appeared to him 
that he had made out his case. He 
thought he had proved to demonstration 
that if Government would only make the 
experiment upon a large and liberal scale, 
the article of wine might be in universal 
demand for home consumption. Tle be- 
lieved it would improve the public health. 
It would augment popular enjoyment, in- 
crease the reyenue, extend trade, and alto- 
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gether give general satisfaction. On thos 
grounds, without troubling the House fur. 
ther, he would take the liberty of moving 
that the House should immediately regglye 
itself into a Committee for the Purpose of 
reducing the duty on foreign wines, 

Mr. EWART, in seconding the reg, 
lution, expressed his conviction that ap. 
duction of duty on foreign wines would 
give a most beneficial stimulus to the trade 
of this country. He considered that the 
questions of the reduction of the duties on 
wine, as well as of the duties on tea, to. 
baccco, and other articles, must eventually 
come under the consideration of Parliament 
as part of one great scheme. He believed 
that if this nation intended to do justice to 
its future commercial development, it would 
be necessary for Parliament to consider 
the general subject of taxation; and when. 
ever that question came under the notige 
of the House, the policy of the wine duties 
must also be considered; but, though he 
took this general view of the subject, he 
would cordially support the more partial 
proposition of his hon. Friend. He did 
not think that the reduction of the duties 
on wine would in any degree impair the 
revenue, for he believed that the increased 
consumption would fully maintain the re 
venue at present derived from this souree. 
He might observe that our export trade to 
France had very greatly increased since 
the reduction of our tariff; and he thought 
hon. Gentlemen would concur with him in 
opinion that it was most desirable to pro- 
mote, so far as was possible, a friendly in- 
tercourse and the extension of commercial 
relations between this country and Franee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the flattering results 
described by the hon. Member for Bolton 
as likely to follow the reduction of duty 
on foreign wines were not quite in accor 
dance with experience; for the duty o 
French wines had been reduced in 1831, 
and it was not until 1844 that the reve- 
nue derived from duties on those wines 
reached the same amount which had been 
obtained from that source before the r- 
duction took place. The hon. Gentleman 
who seconded the Motion had referred to 
the state of our export trade to France. 
He was ready to admit that it was most 
desirable to promote the free interchange 
of commerce between that country and out 
own; and the existence of such commer 
cial relations would render it the mutual 
interest of both countries to maintain a 
amicable understanding. He must, how 
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ever, remind the House that although on 
this side of the water the duties on most 
of the imports from France had been re- 
jueed, this example had not been followed 
bya similar liberal reduction by France of 
the duties imposed on the imports of our 
manufactures into that country. But it 
would be satisfactory to hon. Gentlemen to 
know that, though this had been the case, 
ret, in spite of the restrictions still main- 
iained by France, the quantity of British 
manufactured goods exported to that 
cmtry had increased to an extraordi- 
mary extent since the reduction of our im- 

rt duties on French articles. This coun- 
iv had, therefore, obtained an advantage, 
though it had not been so extensive as it 
night have been if the French Government 
iad reduced their excessive duties upon 
ow manufactures. In 1830 the whole 
value of British manufactures exported to 
France was only 475,0001.; in 1841 it 
was 3,610,0002.; and in 1845, it was 
2791,0001. It was clear, therefore, that 
this country had derived great advantage 
from reducing its import duties, although 
10 similar concession had been made on 
the part of France. He was most desi- 


rous to promote, to the utmost of his power, 
the free interchange of commodities be- 


tween the two countries; and for the sake 
of doing this he would willingly run some 
risk of loss to the revenue; but in the pre- 
sent state of our finances he did not think 
heshould be justified in making the large 
werifice required by the hon. Member for 
Bolton; because experience had shown, 
that if the hon. Gentleman’s suggestions 
vere acceded to, there would be an imme- 
ate loss to the revenue, which could not 
ve repaired until after the lapse of some 
years. Under these circumstances, there- 
fe, he felt it his duty to oppose the 
Motion. 

Mz. P. BENNET thought that the 
Government ought not to be called upon to 
reduee duty on foreign wines until the du- 
ties on malt, soap, and other articles which 
vere much more necessary for the comfort 
of the people, and for which there was a 
mich more general demand, had been re- 
ied. He considered that it would be 
wuch more advisable to repeal the malt 
ttt, which pressed most heavily on the la- 

uring classes of this country, than to re- 
luce the duty on French wines. 

P Mr. HUME was surprised that the hon. 
“entleman should object to the Motion of 
the hon, Member for Bolton (Dr. Bowring); 

‘use, if that proposition were carried, 
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the yeomen of some counties might be 
enabled to drink claret, to which, he be- 
lieved, they had formerly been accustomed. 
In 1839 a diplomatic agent was sent to 
Paris by the English Government to en- 
deavour to conclude a treaty on this sub- 
ject; and if that attempt had been success- 
ful, they would now have had claret in this 
country at 2s. 6d. instead of 5s. 6d. a 
bottle, and he believed the revenue would 
have been very considerably increased. 
He would put it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it was not possible to 
reduce the duty upon foreign wines without 
any serious loss to the revenue. He begged 
to refer the right hon. Gentleman to a 
despatch from Mr. Pakenham, which had 
been laid on the Table a few nights ago, 
referring to the result of the reduction of 
duties by the United States Government, 
from which it appeared that in the course 
of four months after the reduced duties 
came into operation, there had been an in- 
crease in the revenue of 1,000,000 dollars. 
They had reduced the duty on brandy; 
and why not now reduce the duty on wine? 
He had no doubt that individuals might be 
found ready to contract to pay the same to 
the revenue as was now paid in respect to 
the wine duty, if the duty were reduced 
one-half. The question was an important 
one, and the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to dispose of it in the way he had at- 
tempted. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN looked 
upon the present Motion as a halt between 
free trade and protection. Free trade he 
took to be the abolition of all duty, and 
how that could increase the revenue he 
was at a loss to understand. 

Dr. BOWRING replied. He had heard 
nothing like an argument against his pro- 
position. He thought he had laid a foun- 
dation for future reform, and, trusting that 
he might meet with more success at another 
period, he should for the present withdraw 
his Motion. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE — PROHIBITED 
DEGREES. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY having pre- 
sented numerous petitions, praying for an 
alteration of the law of marriage as relating 
to the prohibited degrees of affinity, said, 
they were signed by 100 clergymen be- 
longing to the Established Church, 141 
Dissenting ministers, 126 solicitors, 6 
mayors of boroughs, 68 magistrates, 94 
town-councillors, 95 merchants and bank- 
ers, &c. He would then proceed to bring 
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under the consideration of the House the 
Motion of which he had given notice— 


Law of Marriage— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
state and operation of the Law of Marriage, as re- 
lating to the prohibited degrees of affinity, and to 
Marriages solemnized abroad, or in the British 
Colonies.” 


He said that the numerous petitions which 
had been presented to the House on the 
subject of the law of marriage, proved dis- 
tinctly that the question was one which 
excited the interest of a large portion of 
the educated community, and which de- 
manded the attention of Parliament. He 
trusted that, in consequence of the number 
of those petitions which had been intrusted 
to his hands, he should be acquitted of 
presumption in undertaking to bring the 
subject before the House, notwithstanding 
its delicacy, difficulty, and deep impor- 
tance. It was a subject on which much 
feeling existed, and with respect to which 
it might not be difficult perhaps to excite 
the sympathy of any assembly; but he 
wished to appeal to reason rather than to 
passion. His Motion was not the same as 
that which, on more than one occasion, 
had been made in reference to this subject 
in either House of Parliament. In 1841, 
a revered relation of his introduced the 
subject before the House of Lords, with, 
however, but little encouragement; and, it 
being near the end of the last Parliament, 
nothing more was done then. In 1842, 
this subject was again introduced in the 
House of Commons by one whom they 
would all regret not now to see amongst 
them, were they not aware that his ab- 
sence was occasioned by elevation to a 
higher rank—he meant Lord Ellesmere. 
He was happy to find, by communications 
with that nobleman, that, so far from hay- 
ing altered his opinion, he thought the 
subject even more deserving investigation 
now than at that time. He (Mr Wortley), 
however, was of opinion that it would be 
scarcely respectful towards the House, on 
his part, if he were now to renew the identi- 
cal Motion of Lord Ellesmere, for the intro- 
duction of a specific measure; because, if 
Lord Ellesmere, with his ability and with 
the influence of his name, was unable to 
obtain the assent of the House to that 
specific measure, it would be great pre- 
sumption in him (Mr. Wortley) to attempt 
to do so. But, since the measure of Lord 
Ellesmere was defeated (and only by a 
majority of 23 in a House of 223 Members) 
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—since that period five years had rollej 
on, and in that time there had accumulated 
a mass of inconvenience and hardship, He 
trusted, therefore, that there would he 
little objection to his present Motion. By 
it he did not seek to pledge the House tp 
any opinion with respect to the law forbid. 
ding marriages within the prohibited de. 
grees; but at the same time, he felt tha 
he should not be dealing candidly by the 
House if he for one moment disguised the 
fact that his opinion was in favour of the 
relaxation of those prohibitions, and espe. 
cially of that prohibition which forbad the 
marriage of a man with the sister of his 
deceased wife. He would undertake t 
show that the Act of 1835 had not only 
been totally inoperative in effecting the 
object which some of its supporters had in 
view, but that, instead of rendering the 
law more certain, it had rendered it far 
more uncertain, both in respect to mar. 
riages and to the questions of legitimacy 
and titles to property. The Act was pro- 
fessedly introduced to render the law cer. 
tain. It was well known that, before the 
Act of 1835, marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees, and among them marriages 
of men with sisters of their deceased wives, 
were not actually void, but merely voidable. 
In former times the ecclesiastical courts 
assumed the right to decide with respect 
to the validity of marriages; and the courts 
of common law so far allowed that assump- 
tion as to give effect to the judgments of 
the ecclesiastical courts on the subject. 
But, unless the ecclesiastical courts inter- 
fered, the principle of the common law of 
this country was, that such contracts of 
marriage as he had referred to were valid. 
But the ecclesiastical courts, trying t 
stretch their power, endeavoured to inter- 
fere with the question of the legitimacy of 
the children the offspring of these mar- 
riages; but the common law resisted this 
interference, assuming their legitimacy, if 
the marriage of the parents had not been 
rendered void. Hence arose the doctrine 
of “ void”’ and ‘ voidable,”’ against which 
the Act of 1835 was directed. He wished 
here to correct an erroneous impression 
which had gone abroad. It was commonly 
supposed that the Act of 1835 was intro- 
duced to prevent marriages within the 
prohibited degrees, and that the noble and 
learned author of the Act had that object 
in view. This was not the case, the object 
of the Act introduced by Lord Lyndhurst 
being rather to quiet the suspense attach- 
ing to these marriages and to facilitate 
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such contracts; and the noble and learned 
ord, in the inquiry respecting the Sussex 
Peerage, made use of the following obser- 
vations :-— 

“With respect to the statute just mentioned, 
] wish to observe, that I am supposed to have 
prought in a Bill to prohibit a man from marrying 
his former wife’s sister. I did no such thing. 
The statute simply says that such a marriage 
shall be void, not voidable. The statute was 


passed merely for the purpose of getting rid of 
the doubt which might for years leave two parties 
and their children in the belief that a valid mar- 
riage had taken place, subject, in fact, to have 
that marriage declared void by a suit instituted 
just before the death of one of the parties.” 


It was not Lord-Lyndhurst’s object to pre- 
vent marriages of this description. The 
Bil was brought into the House of Lords 
by Lord Lyndhurst, in June, 1835; and, 
as originally introduced by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, provided that where such marriages 
had already taken place, they, instead of 
being voidable at any time during the life- 
time of the contracting parties, should not 
be called in question after six months from 
the passing of the Act; and that with 
respect to all future marriages of the same 
description, they should not be called in 
question after two years from the date of 
the marriage. In the course of the pro- 
gress of the measure, it was suggested that 
it would be better to make all these mar- 
rages which had taken place before the 
introduction of the Act, absolutely good ; 
and at the same time it was also suggested 
that it would be advisable to make all such 
marriages thereafter contracted null and 
void, The first suggestion, and, unfor- 
tunately, the second also, were adopted ; 
and in this shape the Bill passed. Now, 
let them consider the consequences. The 
object of those who introduced the clause 
into the Bill, rendering these marriages, 
i future, absolutely void, was to prevent 
the contract of marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity, and absolutely 
0 prohibit them. The prohibition had 
wow existed for twelve years; but during 
that time, so far from these marriages 
having been prevented, numberless such 
manages had taken place amongst all 
classes of society, from the humblest to 
the highest. On. this point he was fur- 
uished with valuable information. There 
"as an immense number of persons and 
families interested in this question, in 
“ery part of the kingdom, whose peace 
’ disturbed by the existing state of the 
re They agreed to ascertain, as far as 
y could, what had been the effect of the 
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statute. They employed a number of 
gentlemen, some of them personally known 
to him (Mr. S. Wortley), and with all of 
whom he had had personal communication, 
and who in the most careful and the best 
manner that unauthorized persons could, 
undertook to collect information upon this 
subject. They occupied themselves upon 
it for three months. They selected a 
number of towns, some with a manufac- 
turing, some an agricultural, population ; 
and, in short, representing the different 
classes of society. They went there in 
person, and upon the spot made inquiries ; 
and though in three months they examined 
but a small portion of the country, they 
ascertained to their entire satisfaction the 
existence of no less than 1,648 cases, ex- 
clusive of those amongst the lower classes; 
for it was found impossible to ascertain the 
cases among the humbler classes; these 
last were not known, and for that very 
reason they were more numerous, such 
parties being able to get married when 
those in the higher classes could not. Of 
these 1,648 cases, only 196 took place 
before 1835, 1,364 were since; and in 88 
marriage was prevented by the statute. 
1,501 were marriages with the sister of a 
deceased wife; 147 were between parties 
in other prohibited degrees. In spite of 
the Act, therefore, an amazing number of 
these marriages took place. One of the 
highest authorities in the civil law, who 
was long an ornament to that House, as he 
was now one of the greatest ornaments of 
his department of the law, had stated that 
he had been consulted over and over again 
upon this subject, and that the question 
put to him always was how to evade the 
law; that he found the subject a most 
difficult one, and had in every instance 
endeavoured to dissuade the parties from 
contracting such a marriage, on account of 
the doubt which existed, and that he had 
even strained his own opinion of the real 
state of the law with that view, but that, 
having had hundreds of these cases before 
him, he had succeeded in preventing mar- 
riage in but one; a pregnant proof that 
this law was not consonant to the feelings 
of society. Among the cases ascertained, 
there were 5 of mayors of towns; 70 of 
magistrates and the upper classes, men of 
title and fortune, naval and military offi- 
cers, barristers and physicians; 30 of cler- 
gymen and ministers of the gospel; 1,503 
of the middle classes, including merchants, 
manufacturers, professional men and trades- 
men; of labourers and mechanics only 40, 
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for the reason already stated. A more 
extensive collection of facts, to show the 
operation of the law, might undoubtedly 
be obtained if inquiry were made by au- 
thority of the Government, for the purpose 
of assisting the Legislature in dealing with 
s0 important and difficult a subject. It 
had been calculated by an ingenious gen- 
tleman who had given attention to this 
subject—and though such calculations could 
not approach very near to the real num- 
bers, they were just as likely to be under 
the mark as above it—that there must 
have been some 6,000 of these marriages 
solemnized in England since 1835; so that 
the law upon the subject affected above 
30,000 of the population. The real object 
of the authors of the Act of 1835 was to 
render the law certain, to quiet families, to 
quiet titles, to quiet consciences—in fact, to 
quiet society upon the subject; but, the in- 
troduction of the second clause, rendering 
such marriages void, had the effect of de- 
feating that benevolent intention. First, 
with respect to marriages solemnized in 
this country. These included all the cases 
among the lower classes; and, in spite of 
the law, they were living in what was com- 
monly supposed to be a state of concu- 
binage. With regard to the middle classes, 
the great majority also married here; but 
some went abroad for the purpose, as also 
did numbers of persons of the highest sta- 
tion. Now, it was generally supposed that 
there could be but little doubt with respect 
to the marriages in this country; but such 
was the strength of feeling against this law, 
that every effort had been exerted to make 
out that these were not void; and, after 
much investigation, a case was laid before 
one of the most eminent men at the com- 
mon law bar in 1844, very shortly before 
he was raised to the bench— Mr. Erle, 
whose elevation was hailed by the whole 
country as one of the best appointments 
that had been made for a number of years. 
The case raised the point plainly and 
clearly, and referred to a marriage so- 
lemnized in England; and while Mr. Erle’s 
mind was full of the law upon the subject 
—for he had been counsel in the Sussex 
Peerage case—he deliberately wrote as his 
opinion, ‘I incline to think that the mar- 
riage with a sister of a deceased wife is 
valid.’’ It was not necessary to convass 
that learned person’s argument in detail; 
it was enough that a counsel of his stand- 
ing should have given that opinion after the 
fullest consideration. Since that opinion, 
many other gentlemen of learning and in- 
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genuity had taken the same views ang 
consequently, there hung a great doubj 
over the question of the validity of such 
marriages. The result had been, that 
persons interested in this subject were go. 
tually appealing to a court of error, ag jp 
the case of a man of the name of Chadwick, 
who was lately tried at Liverpool for big- 
amy, in marrying a third wife while his 
second was alive, the question being whe. 
ther the second marriage was a valid one 
at all, since the woman was the sister of 
his first wife then deceased. The hon. and 
learned Member for Abingdon (Sir F, 
Thesiger) was also about to argue the 
question in a case of settlement under 
the Poor Law; and the validity of many 
titles might be dependent upon it. The 
law upon the matter, independent of the 
Act of 1835, rested on various statutes of 
Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth; and 
the general opinion was, that if the Act of 
1845 did not prohibit the marriages in 
question, they were not prohibited by any 
Statute, though there was one decision to 
the contrary, and that the canons of 1603, 
not having been ratitied by Parliament, 
did not bind the laity. It must be under 
the ecclesiastical law, if at all, that these 
marriages could be avoided, independently 
of the Act of 1835; and the most that 
could be contended for in that view, under 
the statute or the canon law, was, that 
they were voidable, and not void. The 
doubt as to the law became infinitely greater 
in the case of marriages solemnized abroad. 
The law of this country recognised a mar- 
riage as valid if solemnized according to 
the law of the place where it occurred; and, 
consequently, unless the Statute of 183) 
constituted a personal incapacity—as some 
contended, but as, he thought, it did not 
—a marriage solemnized abroad might ef 
fectually evade the law. But upon this 
there was every shade of opinion. Some 
held that a marriage abroad was good, 
even if solemnized between parties who— 
as in the cases of resort to Scotland—went 
there for the purpose, and intending to 
come back immediately; others contended, 
that though that was not good, yet, if the 
parties were domiciled abroad, and intend- 
ed to stay there, their marriage would be 
regulated by the law of the foreign cour 
try, and might be good notwithstanding 
our statute; and a third class, including 
eminent lawyers, as also did the two for- 
mer classes, insisted that by this statute 
there was stamped upon the parties 4 per 
sonal incapacity, which accompanied them 
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wherever they went; and that, even though 
their domicile were established in a foreign 
cotry, they could not escape from the 
rohibition imposed by this Act. This 
point affected chiefly the richer class, who 
were best able to pass over to another 
country; and it must be remembered, that 
they were the owners of property, and their 
settlements and the title to their estates 
became liable to doubt in consequence of 
the state of the law. With regard to Scot- 
land, it was stated in the text books that 
marriages there within the prohibited de- 
grees were void; but he had in vain en- 
deayoured to trace the authorities for the 
statement; and, though he found authori- 
ties for the position that such marriages 
were voidable, he was not able to satisfy 
himself even of that. He believed the law 
of Scotland on this subject to be depen- 
dent on the Levitical law; and the im- 
mense preponderance of opinion in this 
country, both among lawyers and divines, 
was, that the Levitical degrees did not in- 
clude the relationship in question; and, if 
so, persons crossing the border might con- 
tract a legal marriage, notwithstanding the 
statute. A benevolent object of the Act 
was to relieve children from suspense dur- 
ing the lifetime of their parents, since the 
marriage might formerly be disputed dur- 
ing the joint lives of the parents; but where 
the effect of a marriage out of England 
was doubtful, the suspense was now per- 
petual, and at the distance of a century 
the question might have to be tried whe- 
ther parties were domiciled in France, or 
in Holland, or Hanover—a question de- 
pending upon whether they intended to stay 
there or to come back—a question almost 
impossible to be ascertained after twenty 
years. Many titles must thus be rendered 
insecure for years and years, because of 
such marriages. That was an intolerable 
state of things; and it had been very 
widely felt. Several petitions had been 
presented with respect to it from solicitors, 
4 most intelligent class, well acquainted 
with the subject, and speaking apparently 
against their interest; for difficulties and 
suits would be multiplied by the law being 
left in its present condition. In 1841 
a petition was presented to the House of 
lords, signed by seventy-seven leading 
firms of solicitors in London, well conver- 
sant with titles, and with the deeds and 
munments of landed property; and they 
stated— 

. That the effect of the existing law, which pro- 
bits marriage within certain degrees of affinity, 
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admits of serious doubts as applied to such mar- 
riages solemnized abroad ; that your petitioners 
have reason to believe that numerous marriages 
of this kind, especially between widowers and their 
deceased wives’ sisters, have been solemnized 
abroad since the passing of the Act of the 5th and 
6th of William IV.; that in the opinion of your 
petitioners such a state of the law is highly inex- 
pedient, being calculated to create doubts as to 
the legitimacy of children, to promote litigation 
amongst the nearest relatives, and to place the 
titles to numerous estates upon an insecure 
footing.” 

There were also petitions from a great 
number of country solicitors. Since that 
time it had been ascertained that these 
marriages abroad had been continually 
taking place, and were increasing in num- 
ber. Since he gave his notice of Motion, 
scarcely a day passed without some new 
case coming to his knowledge; within the 
last forty-eight hours he had heard of one 
which took place within a very recent 
period, between parties in the highest 
ranks of society, who went abroad to avoid 
the statute. He was not perhaps in a 
situation to state his facts in such a way 
that Parliament could legislate at once; 
but he apprehended he had made out a 
case for inquiry. He had been told it 
would be said, ‘* Although you do not wish 
to pledge the House upon the question of 
marriage within prohibited degrees, the 
very granting this commission will raise 
a doubt whether they ought not to be al- 
lowed.’ But was it necessary, in order to 
raise that doubt, that this Motion should 
be carried? Was not the question being 
canvassed in every society? Was not the 
crying evil such as must, sooner or later, 
force itself upon the House? Was it not 
best to make inquiry at once, that the new 
Parliament might have the facts before it ? 
If he could conceive that it could do any 
injury to society to alter or to investigate 
the law which was supposed to prohibit 
marriage with a wife’s sister, he would be 
the last to propose it. But what was the 
case in other Christian and Protestant 
countries? Why, we were almost alone 
in this regulation, with the exception of 
some of the cantons of Switzerland, and 
those certainly not the most likely to be 
followed by us as legislators. When the 
same Sovereign ruled these dominions and 
Hanover, he was in the habit—George III. 
was in the constant habit—of granting dis- 
pensations to enable persons in Hanover to 
marry, notwithstanding a relationship which 
was supposed to make a marriage between 
them unlawful here—it was the custom 
and the law of Hanover. In France these 
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marriages were allowed by dispensation 
previous to the Revolution; at the Revo- 
lution there was no law upon the subject 
for a time. Subsequently a commission 
was issued, and their opinion was in favour 
of such marriages; but the ultimate result 
was, that they were prohibited, as the 
marriages of uncles and nieces were pro- 
hibited, though the extraordinary distinc- 
tion was drawn, that a dispensation might 
be obtained in the latter case. In 1832, 
after the experience of a great many years, 
France returned to the law which existed 
prior to the Revolution; and nothing was 
so easy as to obtain the dispensation ne- 
cessary for contracting such marriages. 
In that country provisions were introduced 
into the law which prevented the possi- 
bility of these marriages being turned to 
immoral purposes. The only objection to 
the Motion which on the present occasion 
he would venture to meet, was the objec- 
tion that, in raising doubts upon the sub- 
ject by instituting an inquiry, the peace of 
families would be disturbed. But it was 
disturbed as the law existed. No young 
woman, it might be alleged, could incur 
blame for taking charge of the family of 
her deceased sister under their own roof. 
He denied the validity of the argument— 
he denied the fact. Could a young woman 
with safety go to reside with her brother- 
in-law when he was a widower? Could 
she do so without bringing reflections on 
her own character? Among the middle 
classes, for example, the result of investi- 
gation showed that she could not. A cor- 
respondent, who had taken pains to make 
himself acquainted with the state of feel- 
ing on the subject, said— 

“In regard to the position of a deceased wife’s 
sister, who, as the law now stands, after her sis- 
ter’s death, resides in the house of the widower, I 
found it everywhere acknowledged that no woman 
could without provoking scandal live permanently 
with the husband of her deceased sister. In the 
middle classes, to whom, from various causes, the 
idea of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
perfectly familiar, the progress of scandal, where 
the parties live together, is rapid and decided ; for 
if circumstances make a match of the kind feasible 
—the state of the law being put out of the ques- 
tion—it is generally looked upon by the neigh- 
bours as the best thing that could happen. As to 
the lower orders of society, they are quite inca- 
pable of comprehending the considerations of re- 
fined delicacy on which the law has been defended ; 
and during an inquiry which lasted for more than 
two months I did not meet with one man or wo- 
map in humble life who considered marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister improper. You will draw 
your own conclusion from this fact.” 


Another correspondent said— 
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“T have been much struck with the frequent 
instances which I find of scandal being excess, 
ingly busy where the wife’s sister, being at all 
young person, lives in the house of a widower, I 
have never met with a case of this sort Without 
hearing, more or less, malicious remarks, and in 
many cases, from the very persons who were pro 
fessing opinions hostile to the marriage on thy 
ground that they ought to be as brother and 
sister.” 


A young woman, then, could not liye jy 
the house of her brother-in-law, after the 
decease of her sister, without scandal; an 
that such was the case appeared further 
from the fact, that when young women 
who were willing to devote their care and 
attention to the children of a deceased gis. 
ter had attempted to do so, they had no 
been able to remain in sucha position; the 
parties had been forced to set the law at 
defiance, and endeavour to obtain else. 
where that sanction to their marriage which 
was refused in this country. And, fur. 
ther, could it be denied that the present 
law led to immoral consequences? Not 
long ago a most painful case came before 
the public at the assizes in one of the 
midland counties. It was the case of 
a young woman, who, up to that time, had 
borne a most irreproachable character, and 
been placed in 2 most respectable station; 
she resided with her brother-in-law, and 
assisted him in the post-office. They 
formed an attachment, and applied to two 
clergymen of the town with the view of 
being married. But both clergymen r- 
fused to celebrate the marriage. Not long 
after, that unfortunate young woman was 
tried as a common felon; and though the 
prosecution failed to bring home the charge 
on which she was arraigned, there was no 
doubt from the evidence that criminal in- 
tercourse had taken place between the par- 
ties. He thought he had shown how inju- 
riously the great uncertainty of the law in 
its present state affected society; and the 
evils to which it had given rise established 
the necessity for instituting inquiry. He 
held in his hand a remarkable petition from 
the city of Lincoln, signed by all the clergy 
with the exception of the dean. The pet 
tion was as follows :— 

“ That, in the opinion of your petitioners, it isof 
the last importance that the law affecting the ™ 
lidity of marriages and the legitimacy of children 
should be clear and well-defined. That, as your 
petitioners are informed, the effect of the lawas 
it now stands, admits of great doubt in cases 0 
marriages with a deceased wife's sister, which are 
of the most common occurrence. ‘That, although 
your petitioners are by no means advocates for 
such marriages, they humbly conceive, that as the 
uncertainty of the law may have tended to encour 
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he celebration of them between parties whose 
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age j iffer from their own, 
eal dient hd ygconh vcd of. that descrip- 
ri which have been solemnized since the passing 
tity Act of Sth and 6th William IV., ¢. 54, 
seal be declared valid, and that the law with 
reference to similar marriages in future should be 
dearly defined.” ‘ y 
Their opinion was 1n favour of a relaxation 
df the law, so as to make existing mar- 
riages valid. Qn the other hand, there 
vere many clergymen who not only thought 
the present uncertainty of the law a cruel 
rrievance, but were satisfied from experi- 
ence that the law ought to be relaxed. He 
could refer to the opinion of the late Dr. 
Tattershall, who had frequently shown his 
anxiety to facilitate such marriages; and 
hecould refer also to the opinions of the 
Rev, Mr. Close, of Cheltenham; of the 
Rey. Mr. Hatchard, one of the clergymen 
of Plymouth; and of the Rey. Mr. Hill, 
Archdeacon of Derby, whose learned dio- 
cesan esteemed him as one of the best 
dergymen in the diocese. There was no 
ivision of opinion among them as to the 
necessity of a remedy for the present evil. 
Ifitwas conceded that some inquiry ought 
to be granted, it only remained to decide 
vhat shape that inquiry should assume. 
He repeated that he thought it hardly re- 
gectful to the House to propose a Bill 
uder existing circumstances. His first 
impression was in favour of a Committee; 
but, eonsidering the period of the Session 
at which they had arrived, he had aban- 
ded the idea, especially as he was not 
prepared to give up the whole of his time 
to the inquiry, which he should feel bound 
todo if he sat on such a Committee. He 
lad, therefore, proposed a Commission, 
vhich possessed peculiar advantages, and 
ty which the inquiry might be fully, liber- 
illy, and confidentially conducted; for it 
was desirable that the commission should 
have power to take evidence under seal of 
enfidence. He had now stated the grounds 
on which he asked the assent of the House 
this Motion. He had anxiously avoided 
saying aught to offend the feelings of any 
entleman whose views differed from his, 
wrattempting to pledge the House to any 
specific opinion. But, if he had succeeded 
in showing that so great uncertainty exist- 
tas to the law on the subject, and that 
“great mischief was thereby wrought to 
“elety in regard to property, morals, and 
ie intercourse of families, he did hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government and the 
ouse would consent to his proposal, that 
in Address should be presented to Her 
‘jesty praying for the appointment of a 
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Commission of Inquiry. When that Com- 
mission had reported, it would be for the 
House to consider whether measures should 
not be taken to relieve society from the 
embarrassment, excitement, and trouble 
attendant upon the present unsettled state 
of the law. 

Sir G. GREY said, that it only re- 
mained for him to express on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government their concur- 
rence in the Motion. The grounds which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated so clearly to the House in favour of 
his proposition, were amply sufficient to 
justify an inquiry into the existing state of 
the law. After the observations of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, it was 
unnecessary to enter at any length into 
the reasons which induced Her Majesty’s 
Government to think it advisable that an 
inquiry should be instituted. It was enough 
to say that the law was at present in a 
most unsatisfactory state; he was satisfied 
of this from his own knowledge; but it was, 
further, in accordance with the experience 
of others who had the fullest means of in- 
formation, and whose opinions were enti- 
tled to the greatest weight. Such an in- 
quiry as it was now proposed to institute 
would enable them to see their way more 
clearly to a remedy. The law of 1835, 
instead of accomplishing the object it 
was intended to accomplish, removing the 
doubts previously existing on the subject, 
had increased the difficulties which at- 
tended marriages of this nature, and to a 
considerable extent had also led to immo- 
rality. It was but an act of charity and 
justice that the law should be cleared up 
in some way or other; and the course pro- 
posed by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was the best which could, under 
the circumstances, be pursued. Persons 
might be appointed on a commission whose 
opinions were entitled to the greatest 
weight, who were fully competent to con- 
duct such an inquiry, and who could de- 
vote more of their time to it than Members 
of that House, in other respects perhaps 
qualified to take part in an investigation. 
In acceding to the Motion, he begged to 
state that he did not wish to express an 
opinion as to what the law ought to be. 
The uncertainty of the existing law had 
been proved to his own satisfaction; and, 
under these circumstances, he was certain- 
ly prepared to give his assent to the Mo- 
tion. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had given 
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his consent tothe Motion. It was true, in- 
deed, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bute (Mr. 8. Wortley), 
who might be ealled the hereditary friend 
of this Motion, had conducted the discus- 
sion in a manner so absolutely unexcep- 
tionable—evincing such laborious inves- 
tigation, as well as attention to all the 
delicacies involved in the consideration of 
the question—that no fault could be im- 
puted to him. But when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department gave his consent to the Mo- 
tion (without which consent it could not 
have a chance of being carried), it was 
for the House to say whether they 
were prepared to retract their decision 
of 1842, when by a considerable ma- 
jority they refused to alter the law when 
leave was asked by the present Lord El- 
lesmere to bring in a Bill to that effect. 
When the House should pass an Address 
to the Crown praying Her Majesty to issue 
this Royal Commission, it would imply a 
desire and intention to make some change 
in the existing law. Atall events, inquiry 
implied dissatisfaction. Then, as to the 
history of the existing law—what prac- 
tical benefit did the right hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Bute expect to derive 
from the statement in the earlier part 
of his speech as to the construction of 
the last Act passed in relation to this sub- 
ject? Who cared whether the stories of 
the circumstances in which the Habeas 
Corpus Act was adopted, were correct or 
not? People took the law as they found 
it. And what mattered it whether Lord 
Brougham proposed a particular clause in 
the Act as to these marriages for a particular 
purpose? By that law the question ought 
now to be decided. The right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman urged, in the first instance, 
the number of petitions presented in favour 
of an alteration. It was stated that 153 
clergymen had petitioned to that effect; 
but what was the value of that 153 when 
compared with the 15,000 who silently op- 
posed any alteration? Mis right hon. and 
learned Friend had also referred to the 
number of cases in which such marriages 
had been contracted—for the purpose of 
showing how large a proportion of the 
people of England were interested in this 
question. But that number embraced at 
the most only a fractional part of the whole 
kingdom. His right hon. and learned 
Friend had also said that England was the 
only country—the only Protestant country 
at least—in which such marriages were 
prohibited. He doubted exceedingly that 
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fact; but admitting it to be so, it did not 
follow that the law of England was neces. 
sarily wrong. Was his right hon, aj 
learned Friend prepared to legalize, in ths 
country, all the degrees of consanguinity 
permitted in foreign countries? At pre. 
sent, perhaps, there was no demand made 
for further relaxations beyond that noy 
under consideration; but if that wor 
agreed to, it would give encouragement ty 
further demands in pursuance of the pre. 
cedents of foreign countries. His right 
hon. and learned Friend’s present Mo. 
tion, it was true, did not include any fy. 
ther relaxations ; but he gave a precedent, 
if he did not give any argument, for then: 
and his precedent would go further than a 
argument would carry him on the subject, 
He should have pre-eminently desired to 
have the benefit of the judgment of his 
right hon. Friend Dr. Lushington on the 
subject. That was not the only occasion 
on which he had regretted his absence from 
the House; that was not the first time he 
had regretted that Her Majesty's Judge 
Advocate (Mr. C. Buller), and another 
hon. Friend whom he did not then see in 
his place, had not been pleased to bring 
forward a Motion to which he thought, 
from what had fallen from them both, three 
years or four years ago, they were almost 
pledged—a Motion to repeal so much ofa 
certain statute as prevented Dr. Lushington 
sitting in that House. He and that nght 
hon. Gentleman (Dr. Lushington) had voted 
very seldom together in former times, ani 
probably should vote as little together in 
future; but he certainly felt that his opin 
ions in matters of this kind, and on ques 
tions of international law, were entitled to 
the highest respect. The opinion of Mr. 
Justice Erle had been quoted by his right 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 8. Wart 
ley). Now, in the first place, his right 
hon. Friend had himself stated that this 
was the opinion of Mr. Justice Erle, when 
a barrister—of eminence, he admitted, 
but still a barrister—upon a case sub- 
mitted to him. Now, every one knew that 
the value of a lawyer’s opinion depended 
upon the case laid before him. He had 
not seen that opinion, and did not know 
that it was entitled to any particular re- 
spect, except as coming from such a man 
as Mr. Justice Erle; but still, Jet the 
House recollect that it was the opinion of a 
counsel on his brief, and not the decision o 
a Judge on the bench. His right hon. and 
learned Friend had likewise quoted a num- 
ber of cases in which the existing law had 
been violated. Was not this, in a House 
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oflawmakers, & singular reason for altering 
the law, not that it was wrong, but that 
+ had been broken? The opinion of a 
dergyman here, and a lawyer there, and 
ssoicitor in some other place, who had 
sided in the invasion and infraction of 
the law, had been quoted; but for his (Sir 
R. Inglis’s) part, he had always held 
that the opinions of those who kept the 
jaw, were entitled to far more respect than 
the opinions or the wishes of those who 
violated it. As it so happened that he 
yas the individual who had first urged 
the House to refuse leave to Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton to bring in such a Bill, he 
did not consider it was taking an undue 
liberty with the House when he in some 
degree repeated the arguments which the 
House had considered sufficient to justify 
such an unusual course as that of refusing 
leave to bring in a Bill, particularly when 
asked by an individual—he would not say 
whigh in station, for he left that out of 
view altogether, but—of such high talent 
and personal character as Lord Francis 
Egerton. But still, not his talents, not his 
station, not his personal character, could 
induce the House to consent to bring in a 
Bil to make this alteration; and, there- 


fore, without meaning any- disrespect to 
his right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. S. 
Wortley), he had been anxious to rise be- 
fore the Secretary of State rose, in order 
tomake his appeal to the House, when it 
was less committed, to do that which they 


had done four years ago. On that occa- 
sion he had stated, in substance at least, 
that he regarded the practice to which the 
sanction of the law was now invoked as one 
which was contrary to the general interests 
of society, because hazardous to the peace 
and purity of families; that it was op- 
posed to Scripture rule, and, although he 
did not lay undue stress upon the canons 
of the Church, either of our own Church or 
the Church of the earlier ages, still he did 
feel that the practice, which for a great 
many centuries had been enforced, was, 
at the same time, in accordance with the 
canons, and was directly contrary to what 
was now sought to be established. He appre- 
hended that no real doubt existed, so far 
as the decisions of the law were concerned 
—he did not speak of the opinions of indi- 
vidual lawyers—that up to the present mo- 
ment the one degree which was now sought 
to be blotted out of the list of prohibited 
degrees, was ipso facto prohibited. He 
saw no occasion then for appointing a com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the law. 
That point was conceded. The state of the 
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law was, that a marriage of this kind was 
within the prohibited degrees, and was not 
valid in law. If that were so then, and 
having no doubt that it was right to main- 
tain the law in this state, he considered it 
inexpedient to appoint a commission to in- 
quire into that matter. He believed that 
the existing state of the civil law only came 
ia aid of the canon law—that it directly fol- 
lowed out the principle laid down in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the immemorial prac- 
tice of the Church. He admitted that, 
totidem verbis, the marriages which it was 
now proposed to legalize were not prohib- 
ited by the Levitical law ; but he asked if 
they were not by a parity of reasoning as 
completely prohibited as anything could be? 
Could any human being contend, for in- 
stance, that when the Levitical law pro- 
hibited the marriage of a man with his 
daughter’s daughter, it did not also pro- 
hibit him from marrying his daughter? He 
therefore maintained that the absence of 
a direct prohibition against a man marrying 
two sisters in succession was no proof that 
such was not contrary to that law. It had 
been often held, as a deduction from the Le- 
vitical law, that the marriage of one woman 
totwo brothers insuccession was illegal; and 
did it not follow that the marriage of one 
man to two sisters in succession was equal- 
ly so? He now came to a different branch 
of the subject, namely, the practical effects 
of the admissibility of the marriage of a 
man with two sisters in succession upon 
the habits of families. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated—and he had 
seen similar statements in a pamphlet by 
Mr. Campbell Foster—a most elaborate 
pamphlet on the subject, and probably com- 
prising all that could be said in favour of this 
proposition—he found there statements si- 
milar to those which had been quoted by his 
right hon. and learned Friend, showing the 
hardships which were inflicted by prohibit- 
ing a man from taking his wife’s sister to 
be a second mother to the orphan children. 
Now, on the other hand, he knew a case in 
which, if it had not been that the sister of 
the deceased wife felt that on entering the 
house of her brother-in-law she was as safe 
and as much above scandal as if she had 
really been his own sister, several children 
of a very tender age would have been de- 
prived of the care which they had since 
enjoyed till they arrived at mature years. 
If then the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could produce an instance in which 
great evils had arisen from this law, he 
could thus quote one in which great bles- 
sings had occurred—blessings which would 
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most certainly have been withheld if the 
young lady who succeeded to the charge 
of the orphan children had ever supposed 
it possible that she could have been the 
wife of their father. He believed that so 
long as a feeling of sanctity attached to 
that relation, no improper feelings were 
likely to exist between these parties, any 
more than between the nearest blood rela- 
tions ; but the moment they were placed in 
a different position, and allowed to occupy 
a place in each other’s affections which the 
law at present refused, from that moment 
they were placed in a way of temptation 
from which they were at present exempted; 
and exactly in that proportion the law would 
deprive the orphan children of the benefit of 
that protection which they might otherwise 
enjoy. Under these circumstances, and 
retaining the opinions which he had ex- 
pressed on the last occasion on which the 
subject had been brought forward—and 
believing from the general practice of the 
House in former cases that inquiry would 
lead to concession—he deprecated the in- 
quiry which was now requested. It might 
be, that the concession would not be such 
as the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
asked for, or which the petitioners desired 
to obtain; but it would be such as would 
unsettle the minds of the people, and lead 
them to conclusions alike inconsistent with 
the law of nature and the practice of the 
Church; it would be such as would unsettle 
the minds of the people without conferring 
any corresponding benefit, inasmuch as the 
total number of persons who were affected 
by the existing law was exceedingly small 
in comparison with the mass of the people, 
and was not such as would justify any great 
change in the policy of the country, espe- 
cially on a subject so important as the 
sanctity of marriage. For these reasons 
he opposed the Motion. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
could not help accusing the hon. Baronet 
of having carried the House further into 
the subject than he was entitled to do from 
the speech of his right hon Friend (Mr. 8S. 
Wortley). His right hon. Friend had ab- 
stained so carefully from entering into the 
real merits of the subject, as a question of 
discussion, and had confined himself so 
completely to the task of showing that the 
question was involved in doubt, that he 
thought the speech of the hon. Baronet, 
which had exhibited all that could be said 
on his side of the question, was rather in- 
convenient on the present occasion, be- 
cause, the Government having agreed to 
the Commission, it was not desirable to 
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enter into the general question, which the 

would have an opportunity of dieniahe 
on a future occasion. He, therefore, would 
not have risen except for the purpose of 
offering his sincere thanks to his right hon, 
Friend for having brought the question be. 
fore the House. On a former occasion he 
did not think it right to register his vot. 
as he did not feel it was one on which he 
could entirely make up his mind; but, 
far as the present question was concernel 

he felt that it was absolutely necessary 
that something should be done. He was 
confirmed in this by all he had seen about 
him in his little sphere, as he imagined 
what he had seen was not the exception, 
but the rule of what was going on in Eng. 
land generally. He was convinced that 
something was necessary to be done for 
the peace, not of the upper classes of g9. 
ciety, who might be supposed in a great 
degree able to protect themselves, but for 
the sake of the lower classes, who could 
not. He pressed upon the hon. Baronet 
and the House this important fact, that on 
this question the public opinion of England 
did not generally support the law; and 
that where this was the case it was abso- 
lutely necessary some change should take 
lace. 

Dr. NICHOLL said, that he retained 
the opinion which on the occasion of Lord 
Ellesmere moving for leave to bring in his 
Bill he recorded in common with a great 
majority of the House, in unison with the 
opinions expressed in the speech then de- 
livered by his lamented Friend Sir W. Fol- 
lett. His right hon. and learned Friend 
had not dealt quite fairly with that eminent 
individual when he referred to his opinion 
as being favourable to the object which he 
had in view; because, when he was called 
upon—on the occasion of Lord Ellesmere’s 
Motion—to express an opinion on the ques- 
tion of the propriety of altering the lav, 
he declared that he felt a decided objection 
to it. He wished that his right hon. and 
learned Friend had omitted from his Mo- 
tion the words which called for inquiry into 
the operation of the law. It did not ap- 
pear reasonable, that because certain per- 
sons thought proper to evade the operation 
of the law, that circumstance should be 
made the subject of inquiry by a commis- 
sion. The circumstance which principally 
reconciled him to the appointment of the 
Commission was, that it would extend its 
inquiries to the effect of marriages abroad. 
It, however, appeared to be a matter of 
doubt, from the terms of the Motion, whe- 
ther his right hon. and learned Friend in- 
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ded the inquiry of the Commission to 
apply to marriages within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity. ara 

Wx. STUART WORTLEY said, it was 
intended that the Commission should in- 
quire into the operation of the marriage 
isy, as related to the prohibited decrees of 
sfinity in this country; and then—as a 

rectly distinct question—into marriages 
wlemnized abroad, whether within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity or not. 

Me. WATSON said, that the present 
gate of the law was unsatisfactory; and 
when it appeared that within the period of 
sight years no fewer than 1,600 instances 
i marriages within the prohibited degrees 
had occurred, that fact, of itself, rendered 
i incumbent on the House to institute an 
inquiry into the subject. 

Motion agreed to. 


IRISH FISHERIES. 

Sn H.W.BARRON said, that the object 
ofthe Motion of which he had given notice, 
was to give profitable employment to a 
large body of the Irish people, amounting, 
according to his calculation, to 400,000 per- 
wns, including the families of she fisher- 
men. Looking to the important measure 
vhich was about to be put into operation 
in Ireland—he referred to the Poor Relief 
Act—it was necessary to find employment 
for the people, otherwise the most disas- 
trous consequences would ensue. It was 
utorious that the Irish fisheries were not 
inthe same flourishing condition as those 
of Scotland; and that was attributable to 
the cireumstance of the former not having 
ibtained as much encouragement from 
Parliament as the latter. It appeared 
foma return which he moved for in 1835 
that during the ten years preceding that 
ate, Parliament voted 143,791U. for the 
purpose of stimulating the Scotch fisheries, 
whilst, for the same period, only 12,0000. 
vere voted to effect a similar object in Ire- 
ind. In consequence of the fostering 
are which the Legislature had extended 
them, the Seotch fisheries had become 
the most prosperous in Europe, not except- 
mgeven the Dutch. It was a melancholy 
fiet, a8 regarded Ireland, that Scotch fish 
of the value of 50,0007. were annually im- 
ported into that country, and purchased by 
the poor people; whilst, upon their own 
toast, within sight of the land, were my- 
nads of fish, which were never caught. 
Scotch fish sold in the port of Dublin for 
lilaton, whilst Irish eurers would be able 
sell with a profit at 7/. per ton, if the 
ch were only caught. The six curing- 
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houses and two depéts which the Govern- 
ment recently established in Ireland, had 
been attended with signal success; and that 
should encourage them to proceed further 
in the same course. This was not an ex- 
clusively Irish question; it was one in 
which the people of England were inti- 
mately interested; for, if employment 
should be found for the Irish people at 
home, they would not be tempted to immi- 
grate into this country, to deprive the la- 
bourers here of the employment which was 
their natural inheritance, and bring disease 
into the heart of the land. It was his wish 
that the number of curing-houses in Ireland 
should be extended to 100, and that in- 
spectors should be established along the 
coast. He intended to move for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on this sub- 
ject; but the inquiry which would be dele- 
gated to that Committee would not occupy 
much time, for he should be able to pro- 
duce six witnesses of high character and 
great experience on the subject both in 
Scotland and Ireland, whose evidence 
would satisfy the House and the country 
of the necessity of adopting the measure 
which he recommended. No man could 
be more disposed than he was to acknow- 
ledge warmly the sympathy which the 
English people had displayed for the dis- 
tress of the Irish nation; but it was ne- 
cessary to go further, and find employ- 
ment for the Irish, The accounts which 
he had recently received from Ireland 
were of the most distressing character. 
The farmers were discharging their la- 
bourers and the gentry their servants, 
whilst the shopkeepers in the towns had 
no business to transact. Mechanics, also, 
of every class, were unable to obtain 
employment, and were being placed on 
the relief lists. He assured the House 
that this was not an exaggerated picture of 
the present state of Ireland. It was not 
his intention in bringing forward this 
Motion to impute the slightest blame to 
the Government. On the contrary, he 
thought the present was the first Go- 
vernment which had taken a step in the 
right direction as regarded the Irish 
fisheries. He desired only that they 
should go further, and for that purpose 
it was desirable that the right hon. Se- 
cretary for Ireland should be fortified 
with the evidence which would be given 
before a Committee, and which he might 
make the groundwork of a comprehen- 
sive measure to be introduced during the 
present or in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. He moved that— 
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“A Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the means of improving the Fisheries in Ire- 
land, and thereby affording profitable employ- 
ment.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE admitted the great 
importance of the subject brought under 
the notice of the House by his hon. Friend. 
There existed on the coasts of Ireland a 
mine of wealth, of which it was almost im- 
possible to over-estimate the value, which 
would not only yield supplies of food and 
give employment to the people, but rear 
up a hardy race of seamen as fit to defend 
their country in time of war, as to supply 
her with the means of subsistence in time 
of peace. This question had occupied much 
of the attention of the present and of pre- 
ceding Governments. Several Committees 
and Commissions had been appointed, and 
there were abundant means on the Table of 
acquiring information. A series of mea- 
sures, founded on the information that had 
been obtained, had been proposed by the 
Government, and which were in progress; 
and, judging from the experience that had 
been had, very important and beneficial re- 
sults might be expected. His hon. Friend 
had referred to the Scotch fisheries; but 
he believed that the growth of those fish- 
eries was more to be attributed to the 
energy of private enterprise in that country 
than to anything derived from the fostering 
care of the Government in the shape of 
bounties—a system persevered in at a 
great expense—or in the establishing a 
large staff of commissioners. At the same 
time he did not deny that there might be 
modes in which the assistance of Govern- 
ment or of Parliament might be extended 
to these fisheries, without unduly interfe- 
ring with that private enterprise which he 
looked to as the only safe foundation for 
ameliorative measures in Ireland. One of 
those methods was the constructing of 
fishery piers on the coast of Ireland, at 
many parts of which they were much 
wanted, for although there were good fish- 
eries, there were no harbours for the fisher- 
men to resort to in stress of weather. Par- 
liament had already devoted large sums to 
this purpose. The late Government had 
very properly proposed a sum of 50,0001. 
by way of free gift towards erecting these 
piers; and, the present Government had, 
during the present Session, proposed a sum 
of 40,000/. for the same purpose. He 
trusted Parliament, in its liberality, would 
enable the Government to devote yet fur- 
ther sums in the same manner, which, as 
not interfering with private enterprise, he 
viewed as a perfectly legitimate way of ex- 
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tending assistance. Another mode Whig 
the Government had recently adopted jn 
Ireland, and which had produced most be 
neficial results as far as it had gone, ws 
to a certain degree liable to the objeetion 
of interference with private enterprise; by, 
at the same time, so far from that havin 
been practically the case, it would, he by. 
lieved, stimulate enterprise by showing the 
successful and profitable results to be oh. 
tained from following the plan which the 
Government had adopted. He alluded ty 
the curing stations established on different 
parts of the coast, the operation of which 
he had most anxiously watched during the 
short time they had been in existence, 
The results had given him the most lively 
satisfaction, and encouraged him to hope 
that, little as was the cost, and Working 
as they did in a most unostentatious man. 
ner, most important benefits would arise in 
regard to the fisheries of Ireland. The 
Government had established six of these 
curing stations on different parts of the 
coast, selecting those spots where the fish- 
eries were known to be good, and yet 
where there was no private trade to inter. 
fere with. In those six places, out of 
sum of 5,000/., which was not voted by 
Parliament, but taken from the Reprodue- 
tive Loan Fund—with these small means 
the Government had been enabled to e- 
tablish those six stations, upon the simple 
principle of appointing at each of those 
stations an agent, in whom they could eo- 
fide. They also appointed experienced 
Scotch curers, who could eure the fish in 
the best manner, and gave out that they 
would buy, at a fair price, all the fish that 
should be brought to them for sale. They 
had thus established regular markets for 
those fishermen who chose to bring in their 
fish for sale. By doing this, and by 
tablishing depéts for salt, which salt they 
sold in small quantities, at cost price, to 
any parties who wished to buy it to cure 
their fish; and by applying sums of money 
in the purchase of tackle and hooks, and 
things of that description, which they als 
retailed at cost price to such fishermen 
would purchase them; by these simple 
means, without an expensive machinery, or 
large staff of inspectors, and without inter- 
fering with private enterprise, the results, 
as they appeared from the stations whieh 
he had established, were sufficient to show 
that they were in the right track in follow- 
ing this plan; they might hope in the most 
beneficial manner to promote the fisheries 
of Ireland by this means, to an extent they 
could scarcely anticipate when the schem 
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yas proposed. The system was under the 
aperintendence of a gentleman, whose 
naine he could not mention without stat- 
ig how much the country was indebted to 
him for the care and attention he had de- 
roted to it; he referred to Mr. Mulvany, of 
ihe Board of Works, the superintendent of 
the curing stations, who had been able to 
duce the most gratifying results by the 
yayin which the fish had been cured. His 
jon, Friend (Sir H. W. Barron), in bring- 
ing forward his Motion, said it was a griev- 
ws thing that the Scotch fishermen and 
euers should be able to catch and cure 
their fish on the coasts of Scotland, and 
entirely monopolize the fish market’ with 
the fish so caught, while the Irish neglect 
tofsh upon their own coasts. He was not, 
he hoped, addressing any Scotch Gentle- 
nen who might take alarm at what he was 
about to state; but the result of the system 
tywhich he had been adverting was this, 
the fish thus cured was driving out of the 
Irish market the Scotch fishermen, and 
the Irish fishermen were enabled to under- 
wll the Scotch fishermen in the markets of 
Irland. Some other incidental advantages 
had occurred from the establishment of 
hose fishing stations, which as yet, he 
should observe, were only in their infancy, 


and there had not yet been time to deve- 


lp their resources. It had turned out 
that the establishment of the Government 
stations, and the example which they had 
wt, were already beginning to attract the 
observation of private speculators, who see- 
ing the Government success were imitating 
theexample. And that was just what he 
wanted to see, for nothing would be more 
absurd than for the Government to under- 
take on a great seale to catch and cure the 
fish on the coasts of Ireland, or embark in 
4 great commercial occupation of that de- 
scription. That was not the province of 
lovernment. By embarking in such trans- 
utions they might only do mischief; they 
would of course drive out of the market all 
private speculators; and great fisheries 
could only be conducted in Ireland, as in 
ther countries, by private enterprise, and 
by that activity which the stimulus of self- 
interest always applies to the commercial 
pursuits of any branch of the community. 
lt would appear that speculators in Eng- 
hind were turning their attention to this 
subject, and sending off boats to the fishing 
“ations on the Irish coast. He held that 
to be desirable, and had got a letter that 
4y respecting a vessel that had arrived 
om the west coast of Ireland, from Graves- 
‘ai, sent there by a gentleman connected 
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with fisheries in England, for the purpose 
of trying the experiment whether he could 
there successfully practise this branch of 
trade. The following is the letter to which 
he referred :— 

“ Shortly after posting my letters yesterday, 

there arrived in this bay a fishing-smack from 
Gravesend. I spoke to the captain, who knows 
but little more than that he has been sent by a 
Mr. Dicers, from Pimlico, London, to fish in this 
neighbourhood, I went on board this morning, 
and found her fitted out in first-rate order, lines, 
hooks, trawls, and new nets, plentiful and strong ; 
50 ton vessel, name Pacific, Captain J. Negus. 
She has a fine well, boxes, salt, and every other 
requisite on board.” 
Now this showed that the result which they 
were desirous of producing, was, by means 
of this system, actually taking place, name- 
ly, that private speculators were turning 
their attention to this branch of industry. 
He hoped they would be induced by the 
example of the Government to embark 
more largely in it; and if that were the 
case the most important advantages would 
be conferred on the most valuable branch 
of national industry in Ireland. Another 
excellent effect produced by those curing 
stations was, that they supplied a sort of 
education for the fishermen of the coast 
where they were established. Several cir- 
cumstances had been communicated to him 
to show that this was the fact, and that 
the fishermen were beginning to come for 
instruction and advice to the persons con- 
nected with those establishments. He held 
in his hand a letter on this subject from 
Kinsale, from the individual who was the 
Commissioner for fisheries on that coast. 
He stated— 

“ The Baltimore station, where just enough fish 
has been purchased to show what a contrast there 
is between things done well and ill, has become a 
regular training school. Yesterday I was exhorted 
by a respectable man residing on the coast, nearly 
twenty miles from the station, to permit him to 
send two sons to lodge in Baltimore, and to be 
trained by our curer.” 

They had adopted a better mode of curing 
fish than that which had previously been 
practised on the Irish coast, and that led 
to important results with regard to the 
curing of fish, which of course were abso- 
lutely requisite, if it were to be expected 
that there would be a demand for it in the 
market. The principle on which they had 
acted was so well laid down in the report 
of Mr. Mulvany, which had been recently 
laid on the Table of the House, on the sub- 
ject, that he should read a short extract 
from that report, as comprising, in a com- 
pendious form and most clear language, the 
principle on which Government had acted. 
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[The right hon. Gentleman read an ex- 
tract, from which it appeared that the 
writer was favourable to the establishment 
of curing stores, and markets to ensure a 
steady demand in the neighbourhood of the 
fisheries.] Those were the principles on 
which those curing stations had been es- 
tablished; and he trusted, from what he 
had stated to the House, that the House 
would be of the same opinion he was, 
namely, that those establishments had been 
productive of the best results, and that 
they might fairly expect from those sources 
a great stimulus to this branch of industry 
on the coast of Ireland. With regard to 
what the hon. Gentleman (Sir H. W. Bar- 
ron) had said, as to the different manner 
in which Parliament had treated Scotland 
and Ireland with regard to the encourage- 
ment of their fisheries, he had only to say 
that if he thought it would be really bene- 
ficial to the Irish fisheries to resort to that 
mode of encouragement which Parliament 
had adopted towards Scotland in former 
years, but which was now abandoned—~ 
namely, to give bounties—he should recom- 
mend it; but he believed it had failed no- 
toriously in Scotland. He believed it would 
equally fail in Ireland; and he could not 
advise the House to adopt any such plan. 
But as to the other mode adverted to, 
namely, the advancing of money for the 
construction of small fishing piers, he ad- 
mitted that up to the last two years, any 
Irish Member might justly say, ‘* You 
gave money to Scotland for this purpose, 
but not to Ireland.’’ But during the last 
two years, that could not be said. The 
late Government gave 50,000J. last year, 
and a sum of 40,0007. was given in the 
present Session at the instance of the pre- 
sent Government. They had also advanced 
money on loan to those proprietors who 
were willing to establish fishing piers in 
connexion with their properties; and he 
felt that his hon. Friend could no longer 
say that Parliament had shown any want 
of the desire to establish fisheries in Ire- 
Jand, when they had thus liberally given 
money—which he thought had been bene- 
ficial—for the purpose; and he trusted 
those sums would be augmented at future 
periods, for the same purpose. On this 
point he was anxious to call the attention 
of the House to a passage in a very able 
historical sketch by the late Sir Charles 
Morgan, and to the results of his know- 
ledge and experience, and the doctrine that 
was laid down very clearly and fully in 
this extract :— 

‘Tn retracing the facts spread through a pe- 
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riod of more than two centuries, the render ean 
not but be struck with the repeated failure f 
successive efforts to create a domestic fishery hy, 
in Great Britain and in Ireland. By some these 
are attributed to errors of management, and tp , 
premature abandonment of the measures of the 
couragement; and the averment perhaps may hy 
partly true; but it is impossible to overlook thy 
fact, that, amidst all the efforts of Governmen, 
and the popular enthusiasm in favour of fisheries 
they have not been a favourite speculation With 
capitalists ; so that mercantile enterprise has been 
far from going hand in hand with administratiy, 
liberality. To this statement the Scotch fishery 
alone affords an exception ; what inference should 
be drawn either from the rule or from its excen. 
tion, the reader will determine for himself; but it 
does not seem too much to affirm, on experience 
of the past, that, whatever value to individuals 
may be set on any assistance which Government 
may hereafter think fit to afford the fishermen, 
through any better-directed system of encouray. 
ment, the trade must still eventually stand or fil 
by the spontaneous efforts of the parties interes. 
ed, and the stimulus of remunerative markets,” 


It was to remunerative markets he looked 
for the development of the Irish fisheries; 
and the example which, on a very limited 
scale, the Government had given, woul, 
he hoped, be productive of beneficial re. 
sults. He believed that the construction 
of railways in Ireland would afford a very 
great means of stimulsting Irish fisheries, 
He had no hesitation in saying that a mail- 
way across the country to Galway, and an- 
other to the great fishing stations in the 
south of Ireland, would have that effect, 
by enabling persons to bring the fish from 
those places to Dublin, and even to Bng- 
land. He had no hesitation in saying that 
he concurred in what the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord George Bentinck) had said in 
that respect; although he did not concur 
with the noble Lord as to the exact man- 
ner in which the construction of railways 
should be encouraged in Ireland; he con- 
curred with the noble Lord in thinking 
that a railway connecting those coasts with 
Dublin, would afford a great stimulus to 
fisheries in Ireland. He did not think he 
need trouble the House at any greater 
length on this subject. With regard to 
the Motion of his hon. Friend for 9 Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, he confessed he did en- 
tertain very great doubts whether it would 
be advisable to agree to the appointment 
of a Committee at the present moment. 
He put it to his hon. Friend, whether he 
would advance the objects he had in view 
by asking the House to grant this Commtt- 
tee. What had the Committee to inquire 
into that was not already known to the 
House ? Abundant information on the 
subject was in their possession; and if ever 
there was a subject which had been the 
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roughly and ably investigated by commis- 
gions over and over again, it was the sub- 
‘ot of the Irish fisheries. He really be- 
joved that on every question relating to 
it they had the most ample information; 
they had the evidence of men of great in- 
formation before the House. However, if 
that were his only objection to the Motion, 
he would not, on a question thus brought 
forvard by an Irish Member, offer any re- 
jstance to it; but there was another objec- 
tim of a practical nature which had been 
thrust on him, and he could not help 
calling the attention of the House to it; 
adit was this. At this moment the re- 
alt of a Committee of Inquiry on Irish 
fsheries would necessarily call away from 
the duties in which they were actively 
engaged those whose time was most va- 
juable, and whose absence from their 
duties would be most unfortunate. It 
vas most important that the proceedings 
of the persons who were prosecuting the 
fishing operations should not be interrupt- 
ed; and he did not think any. advantage 
would be derived from any inquiry that 
vas instituted on the subject, commensu- 
rite to the evil which would be done by 
taking them from their occupations. Be- 
fore the Session was closed, he hoped to 
le able to lay before the House some in- 
formation regarding those fishing stations. 
He was not able to say whether, before the 
Session closed, there would be that com- 
jlefe information — information so com- 
jlete as to enable the House to judge 
ofthe degree of success that had at- 
tended it; but if he could afford more 
complete information, he should feel great 
pleasure in laying it before the House. 
However, at the present time, it would, he 
toneeived, be premature to give informa- 
tion respecting those curing stations when 
they were scarcely established, and when 
the officers had scarcely brought them into 
eration. He entirely agreed as to the 
importance of the question brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member; and he was 
anxious to contribute in every way, by le- 
gitmate means, to stimulate and encour- 
ge the fisheries of Ireland. With these 
tbservations he would conclude, by stating 
tothe hon, Gentleman that if he (Mr. La- 
lwuchere) declined to accede to the propo- 
‘tin to grant a Committee, it was be- 
‘use abundant information on the subject 
ras already on the Table of the House; 

ause, also, he did not think any practi- 
cal advantage would result from the in- 
{ury; and he did not wish at the present 
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time to take away those persons to whom 
he had already referred, from their duties 
in Ireland for the purpose of giving evi- 
dence before the Committee. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, I really 
must say I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has given 
the weakest reasons I ever heard for re- 
fusing a Committee to inquire into the 
state of the fisheries of Ireland, with a 
view to their encouragement. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, he thinks there are 
already before the House the most abun- 
dant and complete materials for coming 
to a just conclusion on this subject; yet 
I apprehend there is not any informa- 
tion that was not in its possession prior 
to last Session; and, if I remember 
right, in the report of the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland, we are in- 
formed by Sir Randolph Routh that the 
Act of Parliament passed last Session 
for the improvement of the fisheries was 
so cumbersome in its provisions, and so 
impracticable in its operation, that the 
intentions of Parliament were likely to 
be defeated. Now, this proves that up 
to the conclusion of last Session the 
House had not such materials before it 
as could enable it to arrive at a just 
conclusion. But if one reason more than 
another could be adduced why we should 
have an inquiry by a Committee and a 
report, it is this—that the right hon. 
Gentleman himself has stated that it is 
only necessary to supply a market for the 
produce of the Irish fisheries to induce the 
fishermen to undertake the catching of the 
fish. Thus it is proved, on the authority 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that that 
which has passed as a just charge against 
the Irish nation is a calumny, and that 
the Irish fishermen are not ‘an idle, in- 
dolent, and unenterprising class who can- 
not be tempted by any inducement to go 
upon the deep seas and catch the fish 
which are to be found in those inexhaust- 
ible mines of wealth that abound upon the 
coast of Ireland. I think, therefore, that 
if this proposed inquiry he productive of 
nothing else, enough will be gained to jus- 
tify it if by it the prejudices of the English 
nation, which have been so studiously 
roused against the Irish people during the 
last six months, be removed. I think that 
such an inquiry will also prove the facts 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
also the statements so ably made on a for- 
mer night by the hon. Member for Barn- 
staple (Mr. M. Gore), who toldus that a loan 
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of 1001. had induced the fishermen of Clad- 
dagh to man sixty-four boats, by the aid of 
which they had brought home fish to the 
value of 1007. If such things are proved 
before a Committee, I think there will be 
abundant grounds established for encou- 
raging the fisheries of Ireland. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman tells us that the 
establishment of six small curing stations 
has effected so much good; and when he 
tells us that the deep-sea fisheries of Ire- 
land can supply an inexhaustible amount of 
food and of wealth, I apprehend it would 
be well for us to inquire whether an in- 
creased number of cheap curing stations 
would not tend to the promotion of both. 
I rejoiced to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man express his horror at the employment 
of a large staff of officials; and I am glad 
that no large staff has been appointed in 
connexion with the Irish fisheries; but I 
think, when we have still a staff which 
costs the country 18,000/. a-week for the 
public works in Ireland, it is a sufficient 
reason for inquiry. Another reason for 
inquiry is, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
when it is rather too late in the day, tells 
us that all that is required for the encou- 
ragement of those fisheries is the construe- 
tion of railways in Ireland. I really wish 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, three 
months ago, when he opposed the con- 
struction of those railways, had told us 
what possible advantage it would be to 
have a railway across the county of Gal- 
way. Nevertheless, all the acts of the 
Government have been to prevent the 
county of Galway having the benefits of 
such a railway to carry the fish to a 
profitable market. I confess I have 
never heard so many reasons for a Com- 
mittee; and the only reason which I have 
heard against it is, that the right hon. 
Gentleman fears that it would call away 
from the large staff of officers in Ireland a 
portion who are better employed. [Mr. 
Lapoucuere: The small staff employed 
in the fisheries.] Well, if the right hon. 
Gentleman will spare some of the 11,587 
gentlemen and others employed in the su- 
pervision of the public works in Ireland, 
there will be quite sufficient to attend to 
the fisheries, though I do not know why 
it should be necessary to call them away 
from Ireland at all. The question for 
the Committee is to inquire how the 
fisheries can be encouraged; and I think 
by calling some of the most experienced 
fishermen from Devonshire and Cornwall, 
we could gain information enough to di- 
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rect us in our inquiry into the Irs 
fisheries, and I think ten days would 
suffice for such inquiry. If the right 
hon. Gentleman refuses the Committ. 
and the hon. Member presses his Motion 
° a division, I will cordially Suppor 
nim. 

Mr. HUME thought, when they looked 
to the state of the supply of food in this 
country, that it was lamentable to 
how much the important matter of the 
fisheries had been neglected in Ireland, 
The people were most anxious for the 
erection of piers and landing places; and, 
above all, on the exposed parts of the west. 
ern ocean. He had hoped, after what 
had taken place, that the Government 
would have brought forward some Bill for 
promoting that great object—the erection 
of safe fishing harbours. He did not knoy 
that it was necessary to have a Committee; 
but it was most important to Ireland and 
this country that the fisheries should be 
promoted. It was not by employing the 
secretary of a commission that they could 
do this; but by sending down some officer 
of practical knowledge and experience, 
with a naval officer, to investigate and s- 
perintend the matter. He agreed withthe 
right hon. Gentleman that it would not do 
for the Government to. become traders in 
fish or any other article; but still, bya 
very simple proceeding, much might be 
done to encourage the fisheries. If some 
of the country gentlemen on the coast of 
Ireland would set a number of boats on 
the fisheries, their example would soon be 
followed. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GORE said, that he 
had been requested to read a statement to 
the House respecting the fisheries in the 
neighbourhood of Waterford. The writer 
of this paper assured him that a most va 
luable bank of fish immediately off the 
coast of that place had never been pro- 
perly fished; and it was not until 1844 
that anything had been done with re 
spect to it. On that occasion one bost 
made a profit of 5951., one half of which 
was shared among the crew, consisting 
of six men and two boys. If such cases 
were made known by means of a Com: 
mittee, much would be done for the e 
couragement of those fisheries. With 
respect to the fisheries in England, speak 
ing of railways to Hull, this gentleman 
(his correspondent) said that before those 
railways were made, only four fishing 
vessels used to go from Hull; and the 
great improvement which had since taken 
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place was entirely attributable to the rail- 


"y; WATSON said, that the great ob- 


‘act was to give to the Irish fishermen thead- 
vantage of internal communication through 
the country. He represented a town (Kin- 
sale), an admirable fishing station, which 
yas fast going to decay from the want of 
internal communication, which would give 
the fishermen a good market. The fisher- 
men of that town took 30,0002. worth of 
fsh in the year at present, yet they were 
niserably poor; and if they had the op- 
portunity of sending their fish to mar- 
kets throughout the country, that 30,0001. 
night beincreased to 400,0001.or 500,0002. 
per annum. If the Motion of the noble 
lord (Lord G. Bentinck) regarding rail- 
yays in Ireland had been brought forward 
vith the definite object of giving facility 
to the fisheries, there would have been few 
found in the House to object to it. He 
himself had for one voted against that 
measure as a general one; but had it been 
cmected with a definite object, there 
vould not have been five Members in the 
House who would have opposed it. He 
vould yote for the Motion if it went toa 
livision; but still he much feared that it 
vas too late in the Session to expect much 
good to be done by a Committee. 

Mr. F, FRENCH had opposed the Bill 
which had been brought in by the noble 
lord the Member for Lynn, because he felt 
satisfied that had that measure passed, not 
apenny of the 16,000,000/. would have 
gone to the relief of the poor in the coun- 
ties of Galway or Roscommon. 

Mr. HUDSON rose in consequence of 
the observation of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon, that had his noble Friend’s 
(lord G. Bentinck’s) Bill passed, none of 
the 16,000,0007. would have gone in aid of 
the Dublin and Galway Railway, or to the 
wlief of the poor in Galway or Roscom- 
won. Ifthe hon. Gentleman would have 
ily taken the trouble to read the preamble 
aud the first clause of that Bill, he would 
have found that it included any future 
nilway to be projected in Ireland, as well 
is those already in progress, The Bill was 
indiscriminate inits provisions for the giving 
it aid to every Irish railway which should 

' shown to be in compliance with the rules 
hid down, It provided that there should 

§ careful investigation of the public 
ents of each line by the Railway Com- 
ussioners, It was fenced about most 
carefully to prevent assistance from being 
uproperly afforded under it; but all un- 
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dertakings which should be able to pass 
the examination required, would have been 
entitled to aid. With regard to what had 
been said respecting the advantages de- 
rived both to fishing stations and railway 
companies by the establishment of railway 
communication, he would beg to state one 
fact, that on the small line, the York and 
North Midland, the carriage of fish had 
brought the company an income of 
300,0007. in one year. He thought that 
investigations such as the one proposed, 
were always productive of benefit. He 
should, therefore, vote for the appointment 
of the Committee, which should lead to 
some useful result, and he thought it would 
be wise in the Government to accede to the 
proposition. 

Sir H. W. BARRON was happy to see 
that the House was almost unanimous in 
its approval of the objects which he had in 
view by his Motion. All hon. Members 
had concurred in acknowledging that the 
Irish fisheries had been neglected by every 
Government, and every one who ought to 
have given their assistance. But seeing 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland was about to. take a bold 
and decided step, a more important one 
than even he had suggested, and feeling 
that the right hon. Gentleman was bound to 
him and to the Irish fisheries to adopt fully 
the principles which he (Sir H. W. Barron) 
had laid down regarding them, he felt that 
he would be doing an injury to the cause he 
advocated if he were to press his Motion for 
a Committee. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] He begged to 
know if hon. Gentleman could controvert 
anything he had said? Did they not see that 
the Government was bound to carry out the 
very principles he had laid down? Surely 
no man could assert that they had not been 
acknowledged. [An Hon. Memper: No 
one denies those principles. ] No one did, of 
course. He should be glad to hear any one 
deny them; because he felt that their argu- 
ments could be instantly demolished. He 
felt, then, that he should do the best for 
the Irish fisheries, and the Irish fishermen, 
by leaving the question in the hands of the 
Government. He should, therefore, with- 
draw his Motion. [‘* No, no!’’] He beg- 
ged leave to withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if it was the 
wish of the House to refuse permission to 
the hon. Member for Waterford to with- 
draw his Motion. [‘* Yes, yes!” ‘No, 
no!” and great laughter. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: Did hon. Members 
press for a division? [‘‘ Yes, yes!’’] 
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[The galleries were cleared, and the de- 
bate was continued with closed doors. On 
their being opened ] 

Mr. AGLIONBY was addressing the 
House, and deprecating the pressing of a 
division against the will of the mover of 
the Motion. Hon. Members opposite seem- 
ed to treat the affair too much as a jest. 
Two hours previously there had been only 
one and twenty Members in the House, 
and he trusted they would not go to a divi- 


« ‘ ge | 
sion with the large number then in it who | 


could not have heard one half of the de- 
bate. He put it to hon. Members, whe- 
ther it would not be better to let the Mo- 
tion be withdrawn. But with regard to 
the latter portion of the hon. Baronet’s 
speech, in reply, he should say, that he 
(Mr. Aglionby) did not understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to have pledged 
himself to do everything that the hon. 
Baronet required. 

Mr. DISRAELI was much surprised 
that the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
should have alleged that a Motion respect- 
ing the interests of Ireland had been treat- 
ed in a jocose manner by hon. Members on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House. Be- 


fore the hon. Member made such an allega- | 


tion he should certainly have made himself 


a little better acquainted with the cireum- | 


stances of the case. The noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, and other hon. Mem- 


bers, had attended the House that evening | 


with reference to an important subject of 
a very different character; but the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Waterford having 
this Motion on the Paper—a Motion which 
he would have been very glad not to have 
seen on the Paper, for he did not like to 
see other subjects of much more importance 
arrested by it—the hon. Baronet told the 
noble Lord of this Motion, and, knowing 
the peculiar interest the noble Lord took 
in such questions, asked him, as a personal 
favour, to support it. The noble Lord 
having attended, at some personal incon- 
venience to himself, in reference to another 
question which the hon. Baronet’s Motion 
prevented from being brought forward, ac- 
ceded to the request, and supported the 
proposition with his characteristic sincerity 
and frankness. Had it not been for him 
there would not have been a House kept. 
[‘* No, no!”’] No! Did the Government 
keep a House? Did the Government think 
it an important measure, and could they 
not command the presence of twenty-one 
Members? There might have been at 
least discipline enough to secure the pre- 
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sence of their subordinates and subaltems 
It was strange that on questions of th 
greatest importance and interest the pre. 
sent existing Government of this county 
could not secure a House. And now hoy, 
Gentlemen were told that they insulted Ir. 
land, and received a Motion in fayour of 
Ireland in a jocose spirit. It was really 
| intolerable, after the great inconvenience 
which the noble Lord the Member for Lym 
|had put himself to in order to hear a dis. 
cussion on Irish fisheries, that the hon, 
Member for Cockermouth, in his felicitous 
position of amicus curic, should say the 
question had been received in a jocose, if 
| not in an insulting spirit. The hon. Ba. 
/ronet the Member for Waterford having 
| made a decided speech—having told the 
| House and the country that he required s 
|much, and would not take less than he re. 
| quired, and Her Majesty’s Government not 
having offered any terms whatever to the 
| hon. Gentleman—he did not see how, with 
|any decency, the hon. Gentleman could 
| ask leave to withdraw his Motion. 
| Mr. AGLIONBY begged to explain, It 
| would be far from him to cast any such 
imputation upon hon, Gentlemen opposite 
as that they had treated a question rela- 
, ting to Ireland in a jesting or insulting 
spirit. What he had said was, that they 
| treated the attempted withdrawal of the 
| Motion by the hon. Baronet jocosely. 
CotoxeL RAWDON thought that the 
/hon. Member for Shrewsbury had treated 
‘the hon. Member for Cockermouth u- 
' fairly in the construction he had put upon 
his words. He (Colonel Rawdon) certainly 
‘did think that the question of withdrawal 
ihad been treated rather jocosely; but as 
‘regarded the question of division, and of 
keeping a House, there were so few Men- 
bers present when the hon. Member for 
| Waterford began to speak, that he (Colo- 
‘nel Rawdon) had put down their names. 
He would not deny that there might not 
have been two or three more; but he had 
| only twenty-three hon. Members down on 
| that list. As to the private communication 
' between the hon. Baronet and the noble 
‘Lord the Member for Lynn, it was nothing 
| to the House; and if the matter went to4 
division, he trusted his vote would not be 
| misconstrued; but whether it might be o 
‘not, he would vote with Her Majestys 
| Ministers and the hon. Member for Water- 
| ford, upon whom it would be very hard to 
least the onus of compelling him to vole 
| against his own Motion. 


Mr. TRELAWNY said, that if the 
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uestion were to be sent to a division, he 
should move that the words ‘‘ and Corn- 


yall” should be inserted after the word 


«Jreland.”” ; 
Mz. HUME said, he would second the 


Motion; but he would much rather sce the 
South Sea Whale Fishery and the North 
Sea Fishery added, than the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER thought that, after the debate of 
the last ten minutes, his noble Friend op- 
posite would admit that it was better not 
to press the question to a division. If but 
twenty-three Members were present, as 
stated by his hon. Friend, at the early part 
of the discussion, it was clear that the 
very great importance was not attached to 
ihe Motion which was now contended for; 
and he really did not think that the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
for pressing for a division—namely, that 
the hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
the subject had asked the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn to support it—was in 
itself sufficient to induce them to divide. 
Surely their proceedings in that House 
ought to be influenced by far higher mo- 
tives than any of that kind. It was not 


true that no encouragement had been given 


to the fisheries of Ireland. He had him- 
self moved a vote of 40,000I. for the pro- 
notion of Irish fisheries only a few days 
since; and during the past year the Go- 
vernment had constructed curing houses 
for fish in various parts of the coast of 
Ireland. If they were, however, now to 
enter into a discussion on the question of 
the fisheries of the United Kingdom genc- 
nally, it must evidently prove to be a mere 
waste of the time of the House. It must 
be evident to all that any attempt at an 
inquiry at the present moment would be 
only defeating the object which those who 
advocated the Motion had in view. He 
hoped, therefore, that under these cireum- 
stanees, and considering that the hon. 
Member was willing to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, no further effort would be made to 
press it to a division. 

Mx. DISRAELI did not think the right 
hon, Gentleman had much reason to la- 
ment his absence during the debate; nor 
vas he (Mr. Disraeli) certain that by being 
absent he should have lost much himself. 
It was his misfortune to be present, and to 
‘ar every speech that had been made; 
but if he had to express regret for having 
heard the proémium, he was to be consoled 
for the loss of the evening by the expecta- 
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tion that the catastrophe was to be omit- 
ted. He had not stated that the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn recommended 
the House to divide on this question, be- 
cause he had attended the House for the 
purpose of discussing another subject, and 
had been disappointed. What he (Mr. 
Disraeli) did say to the House, and what 
he would now repeat, was, that his noble 
Friend was present because the hon. Ba- 
ronet had communicated to him that the 
subject to be brought forward was one of 
great interest, and that, therefore, he had 
applied to the noble Lord for his support. 
It was not fair, therefore, to say that his 
noble Friend and those who sat around 
him had received the subject in a jocose 
spirit. They came prepared to receive it 
ina yery earnest one. But there was a 
more serious moral to be drawn from those 
proceedings which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to deprecate. When a question 
looked to with great interest by the nation 
generally was set aside that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might make speeches in order 
to secure a flashy demonstration, he thought 
it was high time to ask whether those 
Irish Members who wished to make sham 
Motions, might not go to the Treasury and 
ask as much as they desired, and accept 
as little as they pleased? That was a 
question which he wished the people out 
of the IIouse to understand. He had al- 
ways voted with a view to the development 
of the industry of Ireland. He wished, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew 
he spoke sincerely on the subject, that the 
publie business should be advanced. But 
when he found those ad captandum Mo- 
tions brought forward, he merely asked 
that a debate should at least be a real de- 
bate, and that it should lead to a real re- 
sult. That was the sentiment that influ- 
enced him. Je did not seek to inconveni- 
ence a Government which might call for 
opposition. Ile admitted that they (the 
hon. Member and his Friends) were not free 
from that weakness; but the present Go- 
vernment was one which they were not 
particularly anxious to inconvenience. They 
had lost an opportunity of entertaining an 
important question, and then they had been 
told, with a coolness which he thought was 
most unexampled, that they had treated 
an Irish question in a jocose spirit. Not- 
withstanding the explanations afforded, 
no one could deny that those words were 
used ; and if they were not addressed to 
them, he was totally at a loss to know to 
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whom they were addressed, except it were 
the Speaker. If there were an Irish Mem- 
ber in the House who believed that the de- 
velopment of the fisheries of Ireland was of 
vast importance to that country, which they 
(on the Opposition side) really believed, he 
thought that Member was scarcely justified 
in bringing forward the subject and occu- 
pying the time of the House, whilst there 
were other matters of great public import- 
ance before it, unless he meant to press his 
Motion to a division. It might be said that 
the Government had very probably no more 
than twenty Members on either side of the 
House on that occasion; but was that the 
fault of the hon. Gentlemen who occupied 
the Opposition side of the House? Were 
they responsible for the ridiculous position 
in which certain persons might place them- 
selves ? He (Mr. Disraeli) thought that the 
best thing which the Government could do 
would be to grant a Committee. He was 
told that a dissolution of Parliament was 
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intended; and if they wanted to expedite 
public business, they might depend upon it 
the best thing they could do was not to 
provoke discussions, but to let every man 
have a Committee upon every imaginable 
subject. Let them grant them everything 
they desired, and they might depend upon 
it that they would go to the country with 





a much more popular claim to public con- 
fidence, for the people of England would 
feel that they were men with a certain | 
knowledge of human nature—that they | 
could and would deal with troublesome and | 
wearisome people. The people of England 
would then say to themselves, ‘* These men 
will make good business men for us in 
Parliament—they will grant measures, be- 
cause every man has a project in his head 
as to the necessity of having a Committee 
upon his peculiar scheme, and we shall at 
last have a House of Commons who can 
carry on the business of the nation.”’ 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, after the obser- 
vations which had fallen in the course of 
this debate, and especially from the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, felt it 
necessary to say a few words. He readily 
acknowledged that the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, of whom the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury was so distinguished an orna- 
ment, had offered a very fair and candid 
opposition to the course recommended by 
the Government on different occasions dur- 
ing the present Session, whilst they had 
handsomely supported the Government on 
various occasions in a very disinterested 
manner; and he had no reason whatever 
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to speak of that party in any other ton 
than that of courtesy. But he could ny 
help saying that he thought the hop, 
Member for Shrewsbury and his Friends 
about him, had on this occasion showed 
themselves over-anxious to avail then. 
selves of the opportunity which the empty 
state of the Ministerial benches afforded 
them of annoying the Government, 4. 
though he admitted that in so doing they 
were but following the example set by 
every Opposition whose conduct he had 
witnessed in that House. They appeared 
somewhat disappcinted at the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Waterford consenting ty 
withdraw his Motion, in accordance with 
the wish of the Government, because they 
had anticipated placing the Government in 
a minority on this occasion. Now, he be. 
lieved that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Waterford came down with this single ob. 
ject in view, viz., the promotion and ai. 
vancement of Irish fisheries; and with that 
view he moved for the appointment of a 
Committee; and after he had made his 
statement, the Government expressed their 
intentions on the subject. With that er- 
pression the hon. Baronet stated that he 
was satisfied, and that after what had fallen 
from the Government he believed that his 
object would not be furthered by the ap- 
pointment of a Committee; that it was, in 


| fact, better to leave the whole of the matter 


in the hands of the Government. The 
hon. Baronet had clearly no party object 
in view in coming down to the House to 
make this Motion; and he (Mr. Labov- 


jchere) must say that he thought it wasa 


most unusual course for the House, after 
an hon. Member had expressed himself sa- 
tisfied with the explanation of the Gover 
ment and his willingness to withdraw his 
Motion, to insist on pressing the question 
to a division. He considered that the hon. 
Baronet had not deserved the language 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite had chosen 
to adopt towards him on this occasion. 
He hoped that the hon. Baronet would not 
accede to the proposition which had been 
made to him to insist upon a division 0 
his Motion. He (Mr. Labouchere) had in 
a very thin House stated the reasons which 
induced him to object to this Motion. He 
had stated, in the first place, that he be- 
lieved the fullest information upon all ques 
tions relating to Irish fisheries was already 
upon the Table of the House. He stated 
also, that he had been assured by the Gen- 
tleman who presided over the Trish F isheries 
Commission, Mr. Mulvany, that it would 
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ause the greatest inconvenience at this 
noment to the officers appointed to those 
gsheries if they were compelled to absent 
thomselves from that business for the 


purpose of giving evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; that 
would throw that department into great 
confusion; and Mr. Mulvany, therefore, 
requested him to do all in his power to dis- 
sade the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Waterford from persisting in his Motion. 
He acknowledged, with the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, that nothing was easier 
than to grant Committees. That hon. Gen- 
jleman had told them that that would be a 
popular as well as an easy course, He 
(ir. Labouchere) knew that it was so; but 


after he had been told by those who were | 
best informed on the subject, that the grant- | 


ing of this Committee would lead to public 
inonvenience, he felt it to be his duty to 
request his hon. Friend not to persist in 
his Motion for a Committee. The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury himself, by the 
tone which he had adopted with reference 
tothe granting of a Committee, had clearly 
admitted that but little good could be gain- 
ed by the passing of this Motion. 

Lloro G. BENTINCK: Sir, my right 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has insinuated that my hon. Friends on 
this side of the House were not here during 
the greater portion of this debate; but he 
may not be aware that out of the twenty- 
three Members that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Armagh says 


he took down as being present when the | 


debate commenced, an hon. Friend of mine, 
the Member for East Sussex, was the se- 
ender of the Motion—and that my right 
hon, Friend the Member for Sunderland, 
aul my hon., Friend the Member for 
Shrewsbury, and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Barnstaple, as well as myself, 
were present—so that, at all events, of 
those who actually supported the Motion 
by their presence, there were five English 
Members on this side of the House—who 
remained here, as I remained, at the re- 
(uest of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Waterford, who expressed to me a wish 
that, as I was especially looked upon as 
the friend of Ireland, I would stay and say 
4 word in favour of this Motion. Now, 
think that if the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Armagh gave us a 
list of these twenty-three names—| An Hon. 
Mewser: There were twenty-six ]—I be- 
lieve that we should not find one single 
Cabinet Minister. [Sir G. Grey: I have 
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been here during the whole of the debate.] 
As to the charge brought against us of 
meeting the Motion or proposition in a 
jocose manner, we did think there was 
something jocose in the hon. Baronet the 
mover of this Committee getting up and 
stating that his ground for withdrawing his 
Motion was that he assumed that the Min- 
isters were prepared to grant him all the 
things that he asked for, He states that 
he will persist in withdrawing the Motion, 
though no affirmative answer could be 
drawn from them, or has been drawn either 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland, or 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
to whether or not they would grant what 
the hon. Member asked for. Therefore I 
think we are justified in saying that the 
grounds on which this Motion is with- 
drawn, are not those which are stated. We 
have had no promise whatever that any- 
thing—that any attempt—that any single 
effort more—is to be made with regard to 
the Irish fisheries, than that which was 
known to have been made before the Mo- 
tion was brought forward. And therefore 
it will be understood by those in Ireland 
interested in fisheries, that nothing what- 
ever has been obtained by this sham at- 
tempt to obtain a Committee of Inquiry 
into the various modes in which the fishe- 
ries of Ireland may be advanced; and if, 
contrary to the usual custom of this 
House, we persist in going to a division, 
and refuse to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Waterford leave to withdraw 
his Motion, do not let it be understood by 
the Irish nation that it is from any want 
of desire or good will, on our part, to sup- 
port her interests, and to take every me- 
thod in our power to develop her resources. 
The responsibility rests upon those Gentle- 
men who bring forward these Motions, ask- 
ing for assistance to Ireland, and then 
abandon them, that all the good wishes 
which we entertain towards Ireland are 
not fulfilled. 

Sir H. W. BARRON, after the some- 
what personal tone which had been ad- 
dressed towards him, particularly by the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury, might be 
expected to make some explanation. In 
the first place, he begged leave to inform 
that hon. Gentleman that he had not come 
down to the House for the purpose of 
making a sham Motion—that, on the con- 
trary, he had made his Motion with the 
most sincere intention to see it adopted 
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and carried out in such a manner as might 
prove most conducive to the object which 
he had in view, viz., the good of his coun- 
try. The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Shrewsbury had expatiated at some length 
upon the time which this discussion had 
wasted, whilst there were other matters of 
infinitely greater importance yet remaining 
to be discussed; but the hon. Gentleman 
had himself contributed, in an eminent 
degree, to that waste, for he had addressed 
the House no less than three times on this 
question. In spite of what the hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, it was his intention to fall 
in with the views of the Government by 
withdrawing his Motion. 

Mr. BANKES did not rise to object to 
the course the hon. Baronet wished to pur- 
sue; but his last remark gave a new com- 
plexion to the matter, and rendered it dif- 
ficult to allow the Motion to be withdrawn. 
By whom had this been made a party 
question? Ie, for one, was suprised at 
being accused of having made this a party 
question in the present state of Ireland; 
but he objected to these Motions brought 
forward by the friends of the Government 
without any intention of pressing them. 
The very next Motion related to waste 
lands in Ireland. Was this to be a sham 
Motion also? These Motions were inter- 
posed by the friends of the Government; 
and if those who supported them were to 
be accused of making them party ques- 
tions, it would be the way, not of making 
Ireland a laughing-stock, but of insulting 
her, and of showing that her interests 
were neglected by those who must appear 
to the public as false friends. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE assured the 


hon. and learned Gentleman that he had | 


entertained no intention of putting off his | Gi | 
Motion relative to waste lands, if he could | Gisborne, T. 


have obtained the attention of the House 
to the discussion; but, at eleven o’clock 
at night, it was not likely he could obtain 
that attention, and he must put off his Mo- 
tion on account of the hour of the night, 
and not because it was a sham Motion. 
Mr. HUDSON complained of the im- 
putations which had been cast by the hon. 
Baronet upon Gentlemen on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House, who were quite 
as honourable as the hon. Baronet himself. 
For his own part, he thought the inquiry 
wag a very proper one to be instituted, and 
that the hon. Baronet had acted unwisely 
in asking for its withdrawal. The reasons 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for Ireland for not calling before 
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Possessions. Ty 


the Committee the men proposed to }, 
examined, appeared to him to be perfec, 
idle. , 

The House divided :—Ayes 22; Nyy 
73: Majority 51. ' 
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BRITISH WEST INDIA POSSESSIONS. 


Mr. HUME wished to call the attention 
of the House to the petition from Jamate, 
signed by 4,000 persons, praying for fre 
trade for that colony, and for an additional 
supply of labour, as requisite for the prs 
perity of that island. Since the petition 
had been presented some parts of the 
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ayer had been granted, and he hoped 
jhat the Government would soon comply 
yih the rest. The great object which 
the petitioners sought was, that the colo- 
sies should be supplied with abundance of 
jabour; and he conceived that there was 
no more effectual mode of putting an end 
the slave trade than by removing those 
temptations which induced men to carry 
on that traffic. The slave trade was like 
auggling. Let the temptation to intro- 
jue contraband goods be once taken away, 
and the necessity for maintaining a pre- 
yentive service would altogether cease. To 
restrain smuggling upon the coasts of Eng- 
land we kept a force of sixty or seventy 
enisers, and we incurred an expense of 
90,0001. a year ; yet tons of tobacco were 
wlawfully imported. The only way to put 
dovn smuggling was to reduce import du- 
ties; the only mode of abolishing the slave 
trade would be to supply our colonies with 
abundance of free labour. It cost the 
cuntry 1,000,0007. sterling per annum 
to repress the slave trade, and after all the 
object was not accomplished. From a 


return laid before Parliament, it appeared 
that the number of ships of war of all} 
classes employed for the suppression of the 
save trade was fifty-six, mounting 886 | 


guis, and manned by 9,289 men. 
fore the mortality and casualties were well 
known to be great. 
believed that the statement rested upon 
very just grounds, that the colonists could 
uot much longer continue the cultivation of 


agar if restriction were continued upon | 


their obtaining Jabour from Africa and 


esewhere, as, while labour from its scar- | 


tity was becoming dear in the colonies, 
the slave population of the countries with 
which those colonies were called on to com- 
pete was daily increasing by means of the 
save trade, The views of this important 
subject which he was thus endeavouring to 
tess upon the House were entertained, not 
oily by the colonists, but he was enabled 


state that the Anti-Slavery Society had | 


aldressed a letter to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, entreating the 
aloption of new measures. If the million 
low expended in attempting to repress the 
save trade could be saved, the advantage 


was too obvious to be overlooked; he sin- | 


cetely hoped that the Government and the 
‘ountry would see the necessity of losing 
to more time, and that they would at once 
agree in adopting the only measures calcu- 
hited to put down the slave trade. The 


redemption of slaves was a practice which | 
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had received the sanction of the most emi- 
nent philanthropists, and he thought there 
could be no possible objection to allowing 
colonists to proceed to the coasts of Africa, 
there to procure slaves, and the moment 
they reached the shores of a British colony, 
set them free, and employ them as free 
labourers. The petitioners prayed, and he 
hoped the House would favourably consi- 
der their prayer, that all restrictions upon 
the transit and use of British produce 
should be removed, and that all restrictions 
upon the free introduction of labour should 
also be removed. The grievance which 
formed the subject of this complaint was a 
great grievance, and one in the removal of 
which the mother country and the colonies 
were deeply interested. All the colonies 
joined in praying for its removal. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving— 


Possessions. 


“ That it is the opinion of this House, that all 
restrictions in the use and transit of the produce 
of the British West India Possessions should be 
removed, and all impediments to the free intro- 
duction of labourers into those Possessions, should 
also be discontined.” 


Mr. BARKLY believed every one in 





In that | 


It was stated, and he | 


the colonies was agrecd on the question of 
free trade, that if it were applied in the 
relations between the mother country and 
the colonies, it ought to be fairly applied, 
and all the productions of the colonics 
ought to be freely received. That, hither- 
to, had not been the case, as evidenced 
more especially in the articles of rum and 
molasses. He was also of opinion that the 
second prayer of the petition—relative to 
the employment of free labour in the colo- 
nies—should be complied with. Long as 
| this question had been talked of, he was 
surprised that it had not before this been 
| carried into effect. Before he sat down, 
| he wished to inquire of the Under Secre- 
| tary for the Colonies, what had become of 
|the vessel, the Growler, which it was 
proposed should be employed in conveying 
labourers to the West Indies ? 

Mr. HAWES said, that the petition in 
question had been agreed to in Jamaica 
before the measure introduced by Her 
| Majesty’s Government for the relief of the 
colonies had arrived there, and consequent- 
ly much of its prayer had been already 
accomplished. With regard to the encou- 
l'ragement of emigration, zhere was no 
|power which the Goverfiment possessed 
| which had not been exerted for that pur- 
| pose; and, in fact, a large importation of 
labour had taken place. The subject 
was one of great difficulty and expense, 
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and therefore what had been done must be 
treated as an experiment only; but a large 
supply of labour had been given by the 
measures of Lord Stanley when at the 
head of the Colonial Office; and altogether 
from the time of the abolition of slavery 
there had been imported into Jamaica 
8,000 labourers, into British Guiana 
33,000, and into Trinidad 17,000 odd; 
the total number imported being upwards 
of 60,000 labourers. With regard to 
the vessels between the Kroo coast and 
that of Africa, alluded to by the hon. 
Member opposite, some delay had oc- 
curred; but he had the satisfaction of 
informing him that a vessel would soon 
be ready to proceed to that destination. 
He was not sanguine in expecting much 
good from that expedition, nor did he be- 
lieve that by the importation of labour at 
all they could do anything but improve the 
condition of the colonies by lowering the 
rate of wages there. He did not entertain 
the least idea that any amount of labour 
which could possibly be procured, would in 
the least degree lead to a termination of 
the slave trade. With regard to sugar, 


the petition prayed that it might be ad- 
mitted into distilleries and breweries—a | 
prayer which had been already granted 


under some restrictions, rendered necessary 
by the state of the revenue; and with re- 
gard to duties, though they might be higher 
than was pleasing to the hon. Member, 
it could not be denied that considerable 
benefit to the producers of sugar and mo- 
lasses in the colonies, must result from the 
measures which had been adopted. He 
would give no opinion at all upon the ques- 
tion of the Navigation Laws, because that 
subject was before a Committee of that 
House at the present time. He perhaps 
felt disposed to agree with the hon. Member 
opposite, that the principles of free trade 
had not been sufficiently carried out; but 
powers had been given last Session to the 
colonies to act upon those principles; and 
whilst they had continued to the grower of 
sugar in the colonies a certain amount of 
protection, it had been considerably re- 
duced, and other restrictions upon the trade 
had been removed. The prayer of the pe- 
titioners, therefore, upon all its points had 
already been anticipated to a very great 
extent; and he was happy to say that, 
judging by the recent accounts, the gene- 
ral trade of our colonics was materially 
extending and improving, and that great 
amelioration was taking place in their so- 
cial and domestic condition. He was 
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therefore not without hope that the severe 
struggles of our colonies, through & fierce 
competition, would, by the increased gy. 
plication of science and the improvement 
of agriculture, which it must Occasion, ro. 
sult in the advantage of the colonies them. 
selves. He hoped, therefore, that his hon 
Friend would not press his Motion, 

Mr. HUME said, that he would not 
divide the House upon his Motion; but he 
considered that he had received no gatis. 
factory answer as to the redemption and 
importation of African slaves. 

Sir T. D. ACLAND said, that the dif. 
ficulty of the exportation of slaves on the 
coast of Africa was so great, that he had 
been credibly informed that a legitimate 
trade was superseding the unlawful trafic 
in slaves. 

Motion negatived. 


SEDUCTION AND PROSTITUTION. 

Mr. SPOONER moved for leave to in. 
troduce a Bill for the more effectual Sup- 
pression of trading in Seduction and Pros. 
titution, and for the better protection of 
females. In compliance with the sugges. 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 6, 
Grey), his present measure was principally 
directed towards two objects. In the first 
place, any person trading in seduction 
would be liable to be indicted, and might 
be subjected to imprisonment. He pr- 
posed, in the next place, that if any brothel 
keeper should be convicted of keeping a 
brothel, it should be within the discretion 
of the court to make void any term he 
might have in the house. No one could 
reasonably object to such provisions; and 
he would now simply move for leave to 
bring in a Bill. 

Mr. HUME objected to the Motion. 
Too much of the time of the House had 
already been taken up with that subject 
during the Session. Te believed that in 
mooting the subject, the hon. Member had 
done much injury by directing the atten- 
tion of people towards it, when many might 
otherwise never have heard of it. The 
hon. Gentleman had much to answer for in 
this respect, for every discussion on this 
subject was injurious. He was sorry that 
the Government should allow this Bill to 
be brought in—a Bill in which the term 
“trading ” in seduction had not been de- 
fined by the hon. Member; he did not know 
how to define it; and, he would add, that 
the Bill tended to excite discussion after 
discussion, and increased the evil which it 
proposed to suppress. He regretted that 
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anhon. Member, like the hon. Member for 


Birmingham, sh 
his experience In such matters. 


should bring before the House 
[ Laugh- 
ter. | Yes! the hon. Member could not 
have grown grey without being acquainted 
rith those matters; and although the hon. 
Wember’s experience might induce him to 
come forward in such a cause, he could 
not agree in the opinion that such discus- 
ons were not injurious. Let his hon. 
Friend, if he wished to put an end to vice, 
wet the example himself—let him form a 
league for the promotion of virtue and its 
revard; and let him, by his own example, 
do that which would not be effected by le- 
sislation. He would oppose the Motion; 
ai it was his intention to take the sense 
of the House upon it. 

Sin G. GREY had yesterday explained 
the grounds upon which he objected to 
the Bill previously introduced by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham with reference to 
this subject, and the hon, Gentleman ac- 
quiesced in the justice of his objections. He 
had stated, however, that he was prepared 
to agree to a Bill limited to one object, 
which, he believed, this Bill was intended 
to effect. He did not think that there 
would be any difficulty in accomplishing 
that object; the existing law was, as he 
had before stated, defective in some points; 
and he hoped, therefore, that the hon. 
Member for Montrose would not persevere 
in his opposition. 

Mr. HUME was not present when the 
discussion on this subject took place yes- 
terday; but he could be no party to the 
concern, and he felt it his duty to divide 
the House. 

The House divided: — Ayes 57; Noes 
I]: Majority 46. 


List of the AyEs. 
Acland, Sir T. D, Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Aglionby, H. A, Halford, Sir H. 
Armstrong, Sir A, Hawes, B. 
Bailey, J. Jun. Ieatheoat, J. 
Bankes, G. Hill, Lord M. 
Baring, rt. hon, F.T.  Hobhouse rt. hon. Sir J. 
Bennet, P, Iludson, G. 
Bentink, Lord G. Hughes, W. B. 
Beresford, Maj. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. II. 
Brotherton, J. Mackenzie, W. F. 
Clayton, R, R. M‘Carthy, A. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Maitland, T. 
Dod » Gr, Masterman, J. 
Ellis, W. Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Famham, E, B. Mildmay, H. St. J. 
Finch, G, Monahan, J. H. 
Forbes, W. Morpeth, Visct. 
Frewen, C. HH. Morris, D. 
Gibson, rt. hon, T, M. Newry, Visct. 
Gishorne, 'T, Packe, C. W. 
Greene, T, Parker, J. 
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Tufneli, H. 

Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 

Wakley, T. 

Ward, H. G. 

Wodehouse, E. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
TELLERS, 

Spooner, R. 

Borthwick, P. 


List of the Nozs. 


Talbot, C. R. M. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Waddington, H. 8S. 
Wood, Col. T. 
TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 


Perfect, R. 

Rashleigh, W. 

Romilly, J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hon. A. 
Serope, G. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Duncombe, T. 
Escott, B. 

Leader, J. T. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


Leave given. 


REGISTRATION OF MEDICAL PRACTI- 
TIONERS. 

Mr. WAKLEY rose to move— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the Registration of legally qualified 
Practitioners in Medicine and Surgery ; and into 
the Laws and Charters relating to the practice of 
Medicine and Surgery in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and to report the Evidence, with their 
opinion thereon, to the House.” 

At that late hour he would not detain the 
House by entering into the subject beyond 
stating that the qualified members of the 
profession were desirous that a law should 
be passed which might enable them to be 
distinguished from quacks and imposters. 
There were at present so many laws in ex- 
istence with reference to the profession, 
and so many powers were exercised by the 
various colleges, that it was most desirable 
that a law should be enacted for the pur- 
pose of registering duly qualified medical 
practitioners; but the subject was involved 
in so many difficulties, that it had not been 
found possible to lay down any rule or 
plan which should govern the House with 
reference to any enactment. It had, how- 
ever, been suggested—and he believed the 
suggestion met the concurrence of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers—that the governing 
bodies connected with the profession should 
be brought together before a Committee of 
that House; that they should have an op- 
portunity of expressing their views, and of 
stating their objections to the plan of re- 
gistration which had been proposed; and 
it was exceedingly desirable, both for the 
profession and for the public, that some 
measure, founded upon the information ob- 
tained by the Committee, should be adopt- 
ed. He believed that the inquiry would 
occupy but a very short time; for the cor- 
porations and the medical practitioners 
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generally had already formed their opin- 
ions on the subject: they would merely 
have to state those opinions before the 
Committee; and he hoped that, as the re- 
sult of the opinions thus expressed, some 
well-devised measure might be adopted 
which would be satisfactory alike to the 
profession and the public. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by making his Motion. 

Sir G. GREY observed, that, although 
he did not think the objections which had 
been urged against many parts of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury ought to 
prevail, he was convinced, if that measure 
had been pressed, satisfactory legislation 
on the subject during the present Session 
would have been hopeless. He considered 
that the hon. Gentleman was taking the 
more judicious course in asking for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, before whom 
the various conflicting opinions which ex- 
isted on this question might be expressed ; 
and he believed that such an inquiry would 
tend to lead to satisfactory results. He 
was willing to accede to the Motion, on 
the understanding that the hon. Member 
for Finsbury would not proceed with his 
Bill until after the Committee had made 
their report. 

Motion agreed to. 


ILOSIERY MANUFACTURE BILL. 


On the Order of the Day being read for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate on the 
Second Reading of this Bill, 


Sr Hl. HALFORD stated, that he 
would not press the Bill at that late hour 
of the evening (12 0’clock); but he thought 
the House would agree with him that a 
full consideration of the subject to which it 
referred could not be evaded. 

Mr. W. ELLIS observed, that this Bill 
had vccasioned great excitement in the 
countics of Leicester and Nottingham, 
where the price of food was very high, 
and trade was in a most depressed con- 
dition. If the House should determine to 
send the Bill before a Committee, its adop- 
tion or rejection would probably not be de- 
cided upon until the mecting of a new 
Parliament, and the manufacturers would, 
in the meantime, be kept in a state of sus- 
pense. He considered that this was a 
most unfortunate time for the proposal of 
such a measure, when there was great 
probability that the hosiery trade in this 
country might be still further depressed by 
the introduction of foreign manufactures. 
He gave the hon. Gentleman who had 
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brought in the Bill the fullest credit for 
humane and disinterested motives; but he 
was convinced that if the Bill were kent 
hanging over the trade, it would have 4 
most prejudicial effect upon the interests 
of the operatives. He hoped, therefore 
that the hon. Gentleman would conseny to 
abandon the measure. 

Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE concurred jn 
the suggestion of the hon. Member fy 
Leicester (Mr. W. Ellis). He had receive 
a petition signed by all the master hosies 
of Nottingham against this Bill; and th 
more he had looked into the subject, the 
more he was convinced that the mode of 
legislation proposed by the hon. Member 
for Leicester would involve him in difficy|. 
ties of which he had little idea, and would 
be injurious to the very parties whom he 
intended to benefit. He would mention 
one fact of importance. There were 40,000 
frames employed in this trade in the three 
counties, 10,000 of which were indepen. 
dent frames; and the immediate effect of 
the operation of the Bill would be to contfis. 
cate the whole of the latter, as well as the 
property embarked in them. There was 
one parish about three miles from the town 
of Nottingham, in which there were 1,70) 
of these frames; and there was not a single 
person connected with those frames who 
would not be utterly destitute to-morrow if 
the Bill passed. He had spoken to several 
parties, who were inclined to allow the hon. 
Gentleman to go into Committee with his 
Bill, though they were not disposed to 
support a single clause of it in Committee; 
all they wished being inquiry. They 
thought that there was a sort of case made 
out as to the distress of these operatives, 
and they wished to see any way in which 
that distress could possibly be alleviated. 
But the Bill of the hon. Gentleman was 
really a Bill to raise wages by Act of Par- 
liament. The hon. Gentleman himself 
would confess that. 

Sir H. HALFORD: No; its object is 
to prevent them from being unfairly 
lowered. 

Sm J. HOBHOUSE: Did not that 
amount to the same thing ? The Bill was, 
in reality, a Bill to raise wages, and that 
was a principle which was not supported in 
these days. 

Mr. PACKE was surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have entered 
into any argument on this Bill, when it 
was postponed to a future day. He did 
not think that the Bill would be injurious 
to the operatives, which was framed in ac- 
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cordance with the report of the Commis- 
r appointed in 1844. 


sione 


x. T. DUNCOMBE said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Hobhouse) 


night have presented petitions against the 
Rill from the manufacturers of Notting- 
jm, and perhaps from Leicester also. He 
id likewise presented petitions signed by 
greral thousands of operatives, who had 
oreat reason to complain of those very 
jusiery manufacturers, in whose behalf the 
right hon. Gentleman had presented peti- 
tins, This wasa question, the discussion of 
which could not be avoided, though it might 
je very convenient to endeavour to get rid 
ot it by throwing the Bill over till another 
Parliament. He hoped that the hon. Gen- 
leman would go on with his Bill, and that 
it would be submitted to a Committee up 
sais. He did approve of all the pro- 
visions of the Bill; but the details were 
subjects for consideration in Committee, 
and he would be ready to prove, when the 
liscussion came on, that the labour and 
vages of the working classes were confis- 
cated, and that they were subject to gross 
rbbery. He believed that it was impos- 
sible that their condition could be worse 
than it was at present, and he was in- 
formed that 500 of the framework-knitters 
vere now in the workhouse at Hinckley. 
There was not a more ill-used class 
than the framework-knitters in the three 
counties. 

Adjourned debate farther adjourned till 
the 9th of June. 


SEDUCTION AND PROSTITUTION. 

Mr. SPOONER brought up his Bill for 
the suppression of trading in Prostitution, 
and moved that it be read a first time. 

Mr. CRAVEN BERKELEY objected 
to the Motion. 

The House divided :—Ayes 17 ; Noes 4: 
Majority 13. 


List of the AYES. 


Bentinek, Lord G. Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Brotherton, J. Monahan, J. H. 

Colville, C. R. Morpeth, Visct. 

Dodd, G. Parker, J. 

Forbes, uA Stanton, W. H. 

Greene, T. Vyvyan, Sir R. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
jawes, B, TELLERS, 

Hudson, G. Spooner, R. 

Masterman, J. Mackenzie, W. F. 


List of the Noes. 
Patt, B. TELLERS. 
echell, Capt. Duncombe, T. 


Sibthorp, Col, tire 
Tabet, C. R. M. Berkeley, hon. C, 





There not being forty Members pre- 
sent, the House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 14, 1847. 


Minores.] Pusiic Bitts.—14 Service of Heirs (Scotland); 
Poor Relief Supervision (Ireland); County Buildings; 
Poor Removal (England and Scotland). 

P&TITIONS PRESENTED. From Liverpool, complaining of 
the Vast Influx of Irish Paupers into that Town.—From 
Leeds and several other places, in favour of the Factories 
Bill.— From the Parish of Burt, in Ireland, against any 
Clause being inserted in the Irish Poor Relief Bill which 
would throw the Responsibility of Supporting the Poor 
on the Occupying Tenant.—From Tiverton, for Amend- 
ment of the Law of Settlement.—From the Ipswich 
Auxiliary Anti-Slavery Society, against the present Method 
of hiring Labourers for the Colonies, as tending to per- 
petuate a Modified System of Slavery.—From Wrang- 
ford, for the Repeal of the Poor Removal Act.— From 
Congregation of the Episcopal Chapel, Charlotte Street, 
Pimlico, for the Repeal of the Roman Catholie Relief 
Act.—From Guardians of the North Dublin Union, 
praying that the Assessments for the Relief of the Poor 
may be charged on the Unions at large.—From Sheffield, 
for the Enactment of Sanitory Regulations, 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order of the Day for receiving the Re- 
port of the Amendments read. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he had to state to their Lordships, that 
when they had in Committee on this Bill, 
after considerable deliberation, determined 
upon the general expediency of fixing a 
limit to the duration of the Bill, to ettect 
which alterations were to be adopted in 
various parts of the Bill, as should be sug- 
gested by the mover, he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had declared, in order that he 
might not take the House by surprise, that 
he reserved to himself the power of taking 
any course he might think proper on a 
subsequent stage of the Bill. Their Lord- 
ships having now come to the proper stage, 
it was his duty to state to them, that, re- 
taining the opinion he had expressed in the 
Committee, he must now propose to strike 
out of the Bill all expressions which were 
intended to fix a limit to the Bill and to 
give it a temporary character. In making 
this proposal, it was not necessary for him 
to enter into any detail of the arguments 
which had been deduced in favour of the 
one course or the other. The arguments, 
indeed, on either side, would be found to 
lie in a very narrow compass. It was al- 
leged by noble Lords who were desirous of 
fixing a limit to the Bill, that it was a new 
measure, and that it was in a great degree 
experimental. He concurred in all those 
opinions; but he had stated in the Com- 
mittee, and he repeated now, that, while 
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he admitted the experimental character of 
anything so new and so difficult, still he 
objected to any fixing of a limit which 
would bind the discretion of Government 
and of the Parliament as to the precise pe- 
riod when the question should be recon- 
sidered. For these very reasons, because 
he did consider the importance of the Bill 
—because they were not able to appreciate 
exactly the difficulties which they might 
have to encounter — because of the length 
of time which might be required to con- 
sider those difficulties; he had to state to 
their Lordships, if they meant to give a 
fair trial to this measure—if they did not 
wish to overturn it, or to invite opposition 
and difficulties — they would reserve to 
themselves the power of reconsidering the 
Bill at any time, and at any period, with the 
view of effecting any improvement in its 
composition which might suggest itself. 
He thought that, consistently with reserv- 
ing to themselves that full power, it was 
impossible not to see the inconvenience of 
compelling, at a particular and fixed pe- 
riod, the reconsideration. When he saw 


among noble Lords who were anxious to 
fix the period, that they were very long be- 
fore they could agree among themselves as 
to the exact period to be determined on— 


when he saw that some wished for a year, 
some a year and a half, some three years, 
and that some preferred five years, he saw 
in these various opinions full proof that it 
could not be confidently anticipated when 
the reconsideration ought to take place, 
and that the time fixed might be the very 
period when it was most desirable not to 
enter upon the subject. If the Bill were 
to be brought into action in Ireland with 
any prospect of success, it must be in the 
confident expectation that, in principle at 
least, it was to be a permanent measure; 
otherwise they would see a disposition 
openly to resist it, or, if not to resist, at 
any rate to thwart it, and to render it in- 
effective. If the Bill were to operate as 
their Lordships intended, and as the House 
of Commons meant when they passed it, it 
must be as a permanent measure, subject 
to revision, as all such measures were; but 
they ought to give it a fair chance — it 
ought to have a fair trial; and the Legisla- 
ture ought to choose the time for its re- 
consideration. Upon these grounds, with- 
out going further into the arguments, he 
would move that their Lordships disagree 
to the Amendments giving a temporary 
character to the measure. The noble Mar- 
quess then moved, in the lst Clause, to 
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disagree to the Amendment made by th 
Committee inserting the words “ during g 
time to be hereinafter limited,” 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he yp. 
tained the opinion he had formerly ex. 
pressed in favour of making this measyp 
not permanent, but temporary; and he 
must say, with the greatest possible re. 
spect for the noble Marquess, if he had not 
heard him say that he was about to moye 
the omission of the words in the clause, he 
protested he should have thought his noble 
Friend had been arguing in favour of the 
course the Committee had taken, The 
Amendment was to limit the time whe 
they would exercise their discretion; but 
it did not follow that they would at the 
end of the period fixed so exercise it, be. 
cause in the meantime it might be found 
expedient to protract the period for some 
years longer. The noble Marquess ad. 
mitted that they were going to make an 
experiment, which was full of hazard, and 
one encompassed about with peril. Nov, 
when it was admitted to be an experiment 
hazardous and perilous in its nature, could 
there be any objection to their Lordships 
binding themselves, in the face of the 
country, to reconsider it, at all events, 
within a certain period ? And for what? 
To ascertain whether the trial fortified the 
conclusions of some in fayour of the mea- 
sure, or impeached the strength of the rea- 
sons of others against the measure. Could 
any man’s imagination picture anything 
more proper? By making the Bill tem- 
porary, it would be imperative on their 
Lordships to reconsider it. But then he 
was told that it was not giving the mea- 
sure fair play. He was unable to under- 
stand that favourite phrase as applied toa 
measure of this description. If it were 
enacted for two years, it would be law for 
that time; and if it were found capable of 
being executed for twenty years, no doubt 
it would continue law for twenty years; 
but he did not believe it could be executed 
for twenty months; others thought, not at 
all. Could there be any objection to its 
being limited in duration, that it might be 
known whether it was capable of being exe- 
cuted or no? The Poor Law of 1834 was 
temporary as to the appointment of the 
Commissioners; and did any one then 
charge the promoters of that clause with 
a want of fair play? The noble Marquess 
had said, that giving this measure a limited 
duration would make the people of Ireland 
indifferent to its being properly carried into 
effect; his (Lord Brougham’s) opinion, 
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the contrary, was, that the Irish were 
much more likely to acquiesce in and put 
ip with the difficulties of the law, when 
they knew there was to be a limit to its 


tion. 
— CAMPBELL observed, that if 


this had been the Amendment which the 
yoble Earl behind him (the Earl of Wick- 
low) had given notice of moving—that the 
whole Bill should be in force for three or 
fye years and no longer, whether right or 
wrong, it would have been a perfectly re- 
wular and Parliamentary course; but what 
yas the Amendment of his noble Friend 
(Lord Monteagle)? He, in the same Bill, 
enacted that one clause should be per- 
petual, and another temporary. Their 
Lordships would be astonished when he 
pointed out a few of the incongruities and 
absurdities which would result from such 
an Amendment. The material enactment 
of this Bill was for extending the provi- 
sions of the original Poor Law in Ireland. 
Clause 1 enabled the guardians to grant 
relief to the lame and impotent out of the 
yorkhouse; Clause 2 gave power to the 
guardians (under the authority of the Com- 
missioners) to grant relief, for a term not 
exceeding two months, out of the work- 
house, even to the able-bodied; then an- 
other Clause allowed the relieving officer 
to give provisional relief before the guar- 
dians had been consulted; and there was a 
fourth Clause, allowing medical relief and 
medicine to be given out of the workhouse. 
These were the four extensions of the ori- 
ginal Irish Relief Bill, and these four 
modes of relief were by separate clauses 
made temporary; but how did the rest of 
the Bill, the permanent clauses, corre- 
spond with these temporary enactments ? 
Clauses 1 and 2 were both made temporary; 
but Clause 3 was a permanent clause, 
which enacted that the Poor Law Commis- 
siners should from time to time, as they 
thought fit, determine the manner in which 
applications should be made for all relief to 
be given under the Act, and also the man- 
ner in which inquiry should be made into 
the circumstances of the applicants, and 
the kind of relief which should be afforded 
out of the workhouse. 

Loro STANLEY: Under this Act. 

Loro CAMPBELL : Out of the work- 
house! This clause was universal, and the 
words were, “out of the workhouse.”’ 
What miserable, piebald legislation was 
this! The Commissioners’ power to pre- 
scribe the manner in which out-door relief 
was to be given, was by this clause made 
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permanent, while by other clauses out-door 
relief, as far as regarded the able-bodied, 
was to be temporary, and also as far as re- 
garded the provisional relief by the reliey- 
ing officer. So also with regard to medical 
assistance and the supplying of medicine. 
Then go to the 10th Clause: the marginal 
abstract was in these words—‘‘ How cost 
of out-door relief shall be charged.’’ This 
was a permanent clause; therefore the 
Commissioners would have the power of 
providing for the cost of out-door relief 
after the year 1850, although all out-door 
relief was to cease on the lst of Septem- 
ber, 1850. In short, there were contained 
in the Bill several clauses most pointedly 
and elaborately describing what was to be 
done by the Commissioners after the sub- 
stratum of their power was utterly gone. 
He did trust that their Lordships, without 
any prejudice to the Amendment which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) was about 
to propose, would without hesitation reject 
the Amendment which his noble Friend 
(Lord Monteagle) had introduced into the 
Bill in Committee. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE hoped their Lord- 
ships would, in fairness, allow him to ex- 
plain the nature of the Amendment which 
he had proposed, and the intention with 
which he proposed it. In the first place, 
however, he would set his noble Friend 
right with respect to a matter of fact. His 
noble Friend made a mistake when he 
stated that medical out-door relief was, by 
the Amendment, made temporary. The 
fact was not so. That relief was made 
permanent by the Bill, and he (Lord Mont- 
eagle) left it so; and his reason was this 
—he had always drawn a broad line of 
distinction between that relief which could 
be given, not only consistently with chari- 
table feeling, but with sound principle and 
wisdom; a relief which did not tend to in- 
crease the evil, but to diminish it. He 
had always distinguished that description 
of relief from that relief to the able-bodied, 
which, in his opinion, aggravated rather 
than alleviated the condition of the people. 
The Act provided, that during the period 
of three years out-door relief should be 
given, under the instructions of the Com- 
missioners; and the clause providing for 
this was supposed to be inconsistent with 
the clause to which the noble and learned 
Lord referred. But that clause only pro- 
vided, that during the time out-door relief 
was to be given, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners should have the power of control- 
ling and carrying it into effect. This was 
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the whole of the inconsistency which had 
been discovered by the noble and learned 
Lord; and, with respect to the other pro- 
visions, the objections would be found to be 
precisely of a similar character. On a 
former occasion, when his noble and learn- 
ed Friend, with the same amount of indig- 
nation, denounced very strongly all the 
numberless anomalies into which he said he 
(Lord Monteagle) had fallen, he took the 
liberty to call their Lordships’ attention to 
the fact, that they had already many pre- 
cedents in the legislation of this empire 
where parts of Acts were made temporary, 
and parts perpetual. He alluded, for in- 
stance, to the renewal of the Bank Charter 
Act, and showed that that Act, being tem- 
porary in its duration, contained clauses 
which were of a permanent character. In 
fact, the whole of the usury laws of the 
country were modified by one clause in 
that Act. The East India Charter Act 
had also a clause in it that was perpetual, 
though a measure of a temporary nature; 
and many other instances might be given, 
to show that what he had done on this oec- 
casion was, in point of fact, no novelty 
among persons dealing with the work of 
legislation. The noble Lord the Presi- 
dent of the Council had stated that his 


Amendment limiting the operation of the 
Bill as to time, would endanger the work- 


ing of the whole Bill. Now, he believed 
they could not take a step more calculated 
to defeat the object of the Bill than to le- 
gislate permanently. There was not one 
among their Lordships who had expressed 
perfect confidence in the principle of the 
Bill, except the noble Earl the Secretary 
for the Colonies, who had said, that if the 
principle of out-docr relief was once enact- 
ed, they would never have it in their power 
to get quit of it again. With the excep- 
tion of that noble Earl, not one of their 
Lordships had expressed confidence in the 
principle of out-door relief; and he, there- 
fore, called upon their Lordships to act up 
to their convictions, and to deal with the 
country justly and rightly. If they be- 
lieved that the Bill contained within it the 
principles of permanence, and that it would 
be successful as regarded the object con- 
templated, then they would act rightly in 
giving it their support; but if they did not 
believe that it would be so—if they were 
groping in the dark, and regarded this as 
merely the trial of an experiment—then he 
called upon them to look to the interests of 
the country which the Bill referred to, and 
not to legislate permanently—to have a due 
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| os mig rns own oe and not fy 
| down for ever upon reland a measure jy 
| which they had no confidence, and which 
| propounded an experiment which he woul 
designate as frightful. He was not weddel 
| to his own particular proposal. Whether 
| the period was for three or five years, was 
| to him a matter of comparatively little mo. 
|ment; and if the proposition of his noble 
| Friend (the Earl of Wicklow) was adopted 
| by the House, he should feel perfectly s9. 
| tisfied. In considering the importance of 
this measure, they now had to look to the 
probable state of Ireland for several years 
|to come. No man could believe—eyen 
supposing the most sanguine anticipations 
|of agriculturists were to be realized—that 
| the next vear would be anything but a year 
|of great suffering and difficulty in Ireland, 
| Not even for three years did he believe 
| that Ireland could expect to be extricated 
from her difficulties. If so, then this Bill 
would be applied just at a time when they 
| would have the sympathies of the whole 
‘country in its favour—when all parties 
| would be most interested in its success, It 
| had been said, that his object in proposing 
| this Amendment was to defeat the Bill it. 
| self; but it was no such. thing; his sole ob- 
|ject was to insure to their Lordships and 
the other House of Parliament the reconsi- 
| deration of the Billat the end of three years, 
There were two living witnesses to whom 
_he wished to appeal as to the nature of the 
| risk their Lordships were about to run in 
| the present experiment. The first Poor 
| Law for Ireland, which was introduced 
| upon the ground of there being no provi- 
| sion for out-door relief, was opposed by no 
one more strongly than the noble Lor 
‘near him (the Marquess of Clanricarde). 
‘That noble Lord had opposed the Bil 
| from the first; and, in 1843, after he had 
experienced its working, he declared that 
all the evils that had been anticipated re- 
lative to the measure had been realized, 
and that the expenses were so great that 
it was impossible for that unfortunate 
country to bear them. He would also call 
another noble Friend (the Earl of St. Ger- 
mans) as a witness to the danger of this 
measure, and would quote his testimony, 
given at a time when he was to a certain 
extent responsible for the government of 
Ireland. The noble Earl said he could not 
concur in a proposition for out-door relief, 
as he believed it would be “ evil in its con- 
sequences, and ultimately destroy the pro- 
perty of the country.” On the subject of 
out-door relief, the noble Marquess (the 
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Varquess of Clanricarde) had stated, that 
cha system would be a ‘‘ confiscation of 
rty which no man would have the 
‘hood to propose.” 
pe tedy which they were formerly 
tod no man would have the hardihood to 
pose, and which would amount to con- 
fscation of property, proposed to their 
lordships, and supported by the noble 
Marquess. He would ask their Lordships 
wt to forget the principles on which all 


sound legislation should proceed ; and, | 


vhile they were making an experiment, 
the dangers of which they admitted, to 
pause before they fixed that experiment on 
the principle laid down in this Bill. It 
had been said by another noble and learned 


lord (Lord Campbell), that many of their | 


Lordships did not know for what they were 
wting When the question was formerly be- 
fore them; but he believed, that if ever a 
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large scale, would have conferred incaleu- 
lable benefits on Ireland. But a part of 
that very system would have been out- 
door relief. Noble Lords might doubt if 
such was the fact; but this in reality would 
have been the case. He had contended 
that the object of the Legislature should 
have been, not to apply the workhouse 
test, but to relieve immediately all the im- 
potent poor. This was the principle which 
had been laid down by the Commissioners; 
for this he had contended then, and for 
| this he contended now. His noble Friend 
| spoke of a fearful experiment, and ex- 
| pressed an opinion that they had no con- 
| fidence in the principle of the Bill. He 
| (the Marquess of Clanricarde) begged to 
| say, that he had the fullest confidence in 
|the Bill, provided only the people of Ire- 
| land chose to execute it in conformity with 
|its principle. If, however, they passed it 





abject was calmly and dispassionately | with the declaration that it was but a tem- 
liseussed, it was this subject when last} porary law, passed to meet a passing emer- 
brought under the attention of their Lord- | gency—if they spoke, not in reference to 
ships. Ile asked them to support now the | the destitution and pauperism of Ireland, 
vote then given. He was aware that there | but to the necessity of employing the poor; 


vere cireumstances connected with that | 
House that would give an advantage in| 
the vote over the proceedings which had | 
taken place in Committee; but still he had 
that confidence in their Lordships which | 
led him to believe that they would main- 
tain the ground they formerly occupied. | 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE | 
was surprised to hear a noble and learned | 
lord talk about reconsidering the principle | 
of the Bill, when it must be evident to | 
every one that the object of the Amend- | 
ment was precisely that they should not 
consider the main principle of the Bill. 
The Amendment of the noble Earl behind | 
him (the Earl of Wicklow) applied to the | 
whole Bill; but that of the noble Lord 
(Lord Monteagle) practically left out all 
the parts of the Bill in which the main 
prueiple was involved; so that all who 
voted for the Amendment voted against 
the principle of the Bill, which was out-door 
relief. He had already admitted that no 
one had been more opposed than he had 
been to the introduction of the present 
poor-law system for Ireland; and if he was 
again placed in the same circumstances, 
he would again oppose it on the same 
gtounds, He had then advocated the al-| 
temative which had then been open to the | 
legislature, and he had urged the adop- | 
tion of that other system which had been | 
recommended by the Commission of 1836, | 
ad which, had it been carried out on a} 
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and if they entertained the opinion that 
this calamity under which the country now 
suffered, and its consequences, would in a 
short time disappear, then, he verily be- 
lieved, they might by means of this Bill 
inflict suffering and injury tenfold greater 


than that which they sought to remedy 


and remove. If, again, they passed the 
Bill, so that, after a short time had 
elapsed, it would appear only as maintain- 


| ing the workhouse test and doing nothing 


for the able-bodied poor—giving relief 
merely to such paupers in extreme cases, 
then they would be entitled to prophesy a 
fearful experiment. There was no shut- 
ting their eyes to the facts which stared 
them in the face; and there was no avoid- 
ing the question, how are the great masses 
of the poor supported at this moment ? 
There was no doubt that the Bill was an 
experiment; but it was an experiment 
which they were bound to make; and they 
would make it with the greatest possibility 
of success if they induced the Irish people 
to use their best endeavours to obtain for 
the principle on which it had been framed 


| a sound establishment in the country; and 


it was for this reason he deemed it the 
safest course to pass the Bill as a perma- 
nent measure. 

The Eart of WICKLOW conceived 
that the sole question now for their con- 
sideration was, not whether the Bill should 
be divided, and portions of its clauses made 

20 
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temporary, while others were made _per- 
petual in their operation, but whether the 
measure which they now discussed should 
pass entire as a temporary or as a perma- 
nent measure? His noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) had stated that 
the guardians would not be enabled to 
work such a Bill effectually if they had to 
deal with it as a temporary measure. He 
(the Earl of Wicklow), on the contrary, 
was of opinion, that the very best mode in 
which they would ensure such a measure 
being effectually carried out, would be by 
first attaching to it a temporary character. 
He was induced to form this conclusion, 
not only by reference to the motives which 
would actuate the guardians, but by refer- 
ence toa much more important power, whose 
influence they would have to consider—if 
the Commissioners had to undertake the 
superintendence of this Bill for three years, 
their attention would be infinitely better 
directed to it, and their exertions would be 
infinitely greater, than if they looked upon 
it as a permanent enactment. He, how- 
ever, admitted that he had not the slight- 
est expectation that ultimately they would 
not have a Bill of this nature. He would 
go further. He would admit—so far as 
his own knowledge of particular localities 
and general experience enabled him to esti- 
mate the circumstances correctly—that he 
saw no reason to apprehend any evil result 
from the operation of such a measure. 
When, however, he perceived those who 
introduced the Bill—both the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown and his noble Friend the 
President of the Council —expressing the 
most serious doubts of its working in some 
parts of the country; when he heard those 
most friendly to it confessing that they 
looked upon it as a fearful experiment, 
surrounded by rocks and shoals and quick- 
sands; he could not avoid arriving at the 
conclusion that it was their bounden duty 
to limit the period for which such a Bill 
was passed, and to take those precautions 
which ensured them from possible danger 
and probable difficulties. He had put a 
notice on the Paper to limit its operation 
to three years; and he had done so solely 
with the view of insuring a revision of the 
measure by Parliament within a certain 
time. It was quite true that the making 
the measure at onee permanent would not 


preclude Parliament from revising the mea- 
sure; but he wished to make this a matter 
He trusted, therefore, that 
their Lordships would decide in favour of 


of certainty. 


this being a temporary measure. If they 
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should do so, he should feel it his daty 
when they came to the last clause, 4, 
move that the whole Bill be temporary for 
the period of three years. 3 
The Eart of RIPON had given the 
subject the deepest consideration; and 
after duly weighing the circumstances of 
Ireland and the means which they pos: 
sessed of ameliorating the national disas. 
ter, he had come to the conclusion that it 
would not be expedient to ‘agree to the 
Amendment proposed by his noble Friend, 
that the Bill should not receive the sane. 
tion of their Lordships as a permanent 
measure. He therefore could not under. 
take to vote for the Amendment. The 
object was to limit the operation of those 
clauses which, because containing the main 
principle, were essential to the success of 
those other parts of the Bill which would 
be permitted to pass permanently; it was 
the principle of out-door relief which would 
now have to be tested, and he could not 
see the policy of making such a restriction 
as that now recommended. He would, 
however, confess, that, as he had originally 
opposed the application of the principle af 
out-door relief, it was with very consider- 
able reluctance he now consented to give 
his vote in favour of this measure. He 
saw, however, that in Parliament and out 
of Parliament—in the reports of Commis- 
sioners, and in other documents—the opin- 
ion was gaining ground that the time had 
arrived for the introduction of this prine- 
ple into a Poor Law for Ireland; and as he 
could not deem himself an authority o 
such a subject, being indifferently acquaint- 
ed with Ireland, he supposed he ought to 
bow to the dictum so generally pronounced. 
If he could discover in the state of Ire- 
land any resemblance to the state of Eng- 
land, he should no longer have any hesita- 
tion in admitting that the principle of out- 
door relief should now be applied to the 
one in precisely the same manner 4s it 
had been applied in the other country. He 
believed the principle to be sound, and, 
when applied to England, safe; but he 
saw no such similarity in the circumstances 
of Ireland as would warrant him in con 
eluding that it would be a principle upon 
which they might rely for the good work- 
ing of a Poor Law in that country. When 
he spoke of the condition of a country, he 
meant the social condition, and he took 
into account also the character of the peo 
ple. The noble Earl then proceeded se 
quote from the reports of various comms 
sions, to show that, as compared with the 
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junber of acres, the number of agricultu- 
nil labourers in Ireland greatly exceeded 
the number in England; and then proceed- 
al to ask, how was it possible they could 
ve that resemblance between the circum- 
dances of the two people which alone would 
justify them in Jegislating on one principle 
fur the poverty of each? The situation of 
the two countries was obviously directly 
jiferent, and therefore that which was 
right for one might not necessarily be 
right for the other. The labouring classes 
in Ireland were, during thirteen weeks in 
the year, in a condition of permanent want, 
not from any fault of their own, but be- 
cause there was no work for them to be 
lad; and there was, consequently, good 
reason to doubt if the law which had ope- 
rated so beneficially in England, might not 
beattended with a contrary result in the 
ister kingdom. The noble Earl con- 
duded by stating, that the restrictions of 
the Bill appeared to him likely to pre- 
vent abuses; that he could not see any 
ither way of relieving the immense mass 
of poverty they had to deal with; and he 
should therefore give his support to the 
Bill. 

The Eartof RODEN said, the question 


for their Lordships to consider was simply 
vhether the Bill should be temporary or 


permanent. He confessed, when he first 
heard this measure mooted, in the publie 
prints and elsewhere, he viewed the system 
f out-door relief with great alarm; but, 
under the circumstances of the country, 
heeame to the conclusion that it was ne- 
cessary; and he assured their Lordships, 
however much he might be opposed to it, 
yet, seeing the anxiety the Government 
had on the subject, proved by the other 
neasures of relief they had introduced, he 
should, if the Bill were agreed to, give 
every assistance to carrying it into effect. 
But it was most important that the mea- 
‘ure should be temporary, in order to satisfy 
the minds of that portion of the community 
which would have to carry out the mea- 
we in Ireland; if the Bill were passed, 
‘Sapermanent one, it would terrify and 
— those classes, and would not pro- 
luee the effect desired. It was absolutely 
leeessary there should be a time fixed 
when the Government, in whatever hands 
tmight be, should be compelled to recon- 
‘der this hazardous measure, and give it 
ther full attention. He cared not what 
boss they might fix, whether one year or 
“ i he only wished them to admit the 
Piueiple that the measure should be tem- 
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porary, and subject to further investiga- 
tion and improvement. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM entirely agreed 
with the noble Earl (the Earl of Ripon) 
that the difference between England and 
Ireland was so great that it was impossible 
to reason from one country to the other ; 
and therefore he would venture to infuse 
into the minds of their Lordships some fur- 
ther doubt as to the expediency of the 
measure. When they looked at its origin 
and history, the various proceedings that 
had taken place upon it, the opinions ex- 
pressed and the arguments advanced with 
regard to it, and the appeals made to va- 
rious quarters on its behalf, they could not 
doubt it was an English measure forced 
upon Parliament and upon Ireland by the 
opinions of persons who had not, like the 
noble Earl, the modesty to acknowledge 
they were not well acquainted with the 
country, and of persons who were not well 
fitted to legislate for it. The measure 
was introduced to the Legislature, and de- 
scribed to it as a measure of great danger, 
one to be looked on with apprehension; 
would it not be imagined that those who 
thus described it would allege this as a 
reason why it should be temporary? But 
his noble Friend had, for the first time, 
that evening, stated the very danger of the 
measure as one of the arguments why it 
ought to be made permanent. The noble 
Earl had spoken of the immense mass of 
poverty they had to deal with. The mea- 
sure would not relieve that mass of desti- 
tution. The proposers of the existing 
Poor Law supposed it would give that re- 
lief, and it had utterly failed. Would the 
present Bill be more likely to succeed ? If 
he were quite sure the restrictive clauses 
would be thoroughly effectual, he should 
have infinitely less objection to the Bill. 
Iowever disinclined the Irishman was at 
present to receive parochial relief accor- 
ding to the English understanding of the 
term, and however efficacious the limita- 
tion of relief might be in other respects, 
the measure would still reconcile the Irish- 
man to receiving parochial relief; that 
was one of his great objections to the Bill; 
every manly and properly feeling would be 
eradicated from the mind of the people, 
and ere long they would be as willing to 
depend on the parochial rates as the pau- 
pers in any county of England. As tothe 
communities among which the support of 
the poor was to be divided, no one would 
deny that the burden ought to be distri- 
buted as equally as possible over all parts 
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of the country. They were well aware of 
the inequality with which the rating was 
already beginning to press upon Ireland; 
this was another reason why the measure 
should be temporary; they ought to keep 
the power of revising it in their own hands. 
For these reasons he must support the 
clause limiting the period of the operation 
of the Bill. 

Ear, FORTESCUE said, he must en- 
ter his protest against the statement of the 
noble Earl, that the measure was a piece 
of English legislation forced on Ireland, 
against the opinion of everybody possessing 
any knowledge of that country, or con- 
nected by property with it. He entirely 
dissented from that assertion. He was not 
insensible to the dangers and difficulties 
that would have to be met; but those diffi- 
culties would be increased tenfold if the 
Bill were made temporary. At present 
great disinclination to receive the measure 
existed on the part of those whose co-opera- 
tion was essential to its success; but let it 
be understood that it was a temporary mea- 
sure, and it would be vain to look for aid in 
that quarter. Another circumstance ought 
to be taken into consideration in dealing 
with this question—a Bill was at present 
before their Lordships which empowered 


the Government to grant loans to the Irish 
landlords, which were not to be repaid un- 


til the end of 22 years. Now it was not 
probable that the people of England would 
be content to lend money to the Irish land- 
lords on these terms if their Lordships 
should limit the operation of the Poor Re- 
lief Bill to three years. 

The Arcusisuor of DUBLIN said, that 
in the course of the discussion a noble 
Earl had referred to a report on the sub- 
ject of the condition of the Irish poor, to 
which his (the Archbishop of Dublin’s) 
name was affixed. It was not his intention 
to enter into any lengthened explanation of 
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that report. It was a short document; 

and any noble Lord who might think it | 
worthy of consideration could, by reading 
it, see what were the opinions of the Com- 
missioners who made it. He would now 
only say, with reference to what had fallen | 
from the noble Earl, that his opinion, and 
he believed he might say the opinions of 
his brother Commissioners, as expressed in 
the report, remained unchanged. They 
were not inclined to shrink from or retract 
the opinions which they had expressed. 
They saw such a difference in the cireum- 








stances of the two countries as would make 
the workhouse test much less efficacious | 


r 
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in Ireland than in England. The diffe. 
ence between the two countries rendered 
the giving of out-door relief a much more 
hazardous experiment in Ireland than jt 
was in England; and after full and carefy} 
consideration, he and his Colleagues camp 
to the conclusion that it was not desirable 
to establish such a system in Ireland, Np, 
thing which had since passed had changed 
his opinion on that point. With respect 
to the present measure, he maintained 
the opinion, in common with many noble 
Lords who supported, as well as those who 
opposed, it, that it was a very hazardous 
experiment. He imputed no blame to 
those who had brought the measure for. 
ward. They had before them only a choice 
of evils; but, looking upon it as an exper. 
ment, he wished it to be treated and eon. 
sidered as an experiment. He had always, 
in his own mind, drawn a broad line of dis. 
tinction between relief to the impotent, 
aged, and infirm, and relief to the able- 
bodied; and he wished that distinction to 
be strongly marked, by giving to those 
parts of the Bill which related to relief to 
the able-bodied a temporary character. It 
appeared to him that wisdom prescribed 
such a course when they were about to in- 
troduce a novel, and, as almost every one 
admitted, an hazardous experiment. a 
common parlance it might be said that he 
was hostile to the Bill; but if by that ex- 
pression it was meant that he entertained 
a wish that it should break down and fail 
in working, he utterly disclaimed being ac- 
tuated by any such motive. He was hos 
tile to the measure only in the sense in 
which many persons who supported it were 
hostile to it—he deemed it to be a hazarl- 
ous experiment. Without troubling their 
Lordships with the grounds on whieh his 
conclusion was founded, he would content 
himself with declaring his opinion that the 
measure would be more likely to havea 
fair chance of being carried into beneficial 
operation if it bore a temporary character. 


| It might be said that Parliament could re- 


peal the measure if it should be found to 
work prejudicially; but he did not wish to 
leave the question in that state; he wanted 
their Lordships to have the power of deal- 
ing with it at the end of three years, ur 
fettered by what might be resolved upon 
in another place. He was very reluctant 
to proclaim to the Irish people the principle 
that the property of Ireland was mad 
over to them in perpetuity. If the Bil 
— its operation being limited to three 
years—should be found to work well, ant 
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roduce beneficial results, without demo- 
ralising the people, it could be renewed 
fr a further period, or in perpetuity. 
By taking that course their Lordships 
yould avoid creating expectations which 


would be impossible to realize, and | 


It had been | 


hazardous to disappoint. 
aid, that if this Bill should pass as a 


temporary measure, the ratepayers would | 
deal recklessly with the expenditure in | 
grder to bring the law into disrepute, and | 


to prevent its re-enactment; but he could 


not conceive that even such persons as | 


ihe Irish landlords were, would act so ab- 
surdly as that; for that, in fact, would be 


tantamount to imposing a fine upon them- | 


selves. It was desirable that their Lord- 
ships should consider the manner in which 
the measure would affect that excellent 
body of men, the clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland. If he were asked 
what class in Ireland had been most con- 
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| depended for their means upon the contri- 
| butions of their flocks. The clergy of the 
| Church formed a class most important to 
the working of such a measure as that 
under their Lordships’ consideration: and 
yet upon that class, impoverished by their 
charitable efforts, the measure pressed with 
| undue severity. In speaking of the clergy 
of the Established Church of Ireland, he 
could not restrain himself from making one 
observation in reference to an individual 
| well known to all their Lordships—a noble- 
'man who had made the best, the truest 
interests of that Church his peculiar care, 
as far as had come under his supervision 
—he meant the present Lord Lieutenant. 
| He hardly knew whether, at that very mo- 
| ment, that nobleman was Lord Lieutenant; 
| but in the immediate danger in wile they 
| were placed of having him removed from 
| them, he (the Archbishop of Dublin) could 
; not forbear from adding his humble testi- 


gicuous in relieving the distress which | mony to the great, most assiduous, and 
aflicted the people of that country, he} constant care with which the noble Lord 
would reply, without fear of contradiction, | had regarded the affairs of the Church. As 
theclergy of the Church of England.- Their | long as that noble Lord had been able to 
Lordships might think that he spoke with | give his feeble and partial attention to the 
partiality of the order which he belonged | business brought before him within the last 


to; but in support of his statement he ap- 


pealed to facts which were notorious. The 
clergy of the Church had made the greatest 
sacrifices to administer to the relief of their 
distressed brethren, of all persuasions, | 


uder the present affliction. In spite of 
some ill-judged efforts which had been 
made to induce the clergy to avail them- 
selves of the occasion to make proselytes, 
by tendering bread to the starving on con- 
dition of their listening to religious in- 
struction opposed to the dictates of their 
conscience, they had disregarded all such 
influence, and nobly discharged their duty 
by administering to the wants of their sut- 
fering brethren of all persuasions. Few 
were aware of the extent to which the 
clergy had suffered, for they had not ob- 


truded themselves on the public notice. | 


He knew it to be a fact that, in many in- 
stances, the clergy had deprived them- 
selves, not only of luxuries and comforts, 
but almost of every necessary of life, in 
order to relieve their suffering countrymen 
—and that, too, in districts where nineteen 
ut of twenty of the population were Ro- 
man Catholics. It was not his wish to 
ralse an invidious comparison between the 
clergy of the Church and the Roman Ca- 
tholie priesthood, for it should be borne in 
mind that the latter, whatever their dis- 
position might be, had no endowments, but 


few weeks, he had taken particular care as 
to the disposal of ecclesiastical preferment, 
and of all matters relating to the good 
conduct of ecclesiastical affairs in Ireland. 
He had had interviews with that noble 
Lord chiefly on matters connected with the 
Irish Church and education; and he could 
bear his testimony to the very great ser- 
vices which that noble Lord had all along 
rendered to Ireland upon all points which 
had come within his knowledge. Ie felt 
himself bound to express his gratitude, not 
only to that noble Lord himself, but also to 
Her Majesty’s advisers, who, well knowing 
the character of the noble Lord, had ap- 
pointed him to so important a situation at 
so critical a period for Ireland. That se- 
lection did them the highest honour; and 
in the presence of some noble Lords 
who had held the same exalted oftice, 
and in the presence of many others who, 
like himself, had had experience of many 
Lord Licutenants, he must bear his tes- 
timony to the merits of the present 
Lord Lieutenant, who was second to none 
he had ever known for the display of the 
most important and valuable qualities 
under circumstances of unparalleled diffi- 
culty, which required the exercise of those 
great and good qualities to a larger extent, 
in the few months he had ruled over Ire- 
land, than in ordinary times would have 
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been called for in the course of years. It 
would make the period of his administra- 
tion long remembered in Ireland; and 
when it terminated, and he feared the 
time was not far distant, it would be looked 
back upon by the Irish people with lasting 
gratitude. 

The Marevess of CONYNGHAM wish- 
ed, on behalf of the people of Ireland, to 
express the thanks which he sincerely felt 
for the liberality and munificent generosity 
which this country had displayed towards 
the Irish sufferers. With respect to the 
measure then before their Lordships, he 
did not participate in the fears expressed 
by many noble Lerds as to the effects it 
would produce; he believed, on the con- 
trary, that they were very much exagger- 
ated. He could not think so ill of his own 
countrymen as to suppose that if fair la- 
bour were offered to them they would pre- 
fer a workhouse instead of availing them- 
selves of that employment. He thought 
that the laws of this country and those of 
Treland ought to be assimilated as closely 
as possible; and it was because he con- 
sidered this measure to have that tendency, 
that he supported it. It would, at any 
rate, have the effect of relieving the land- 
lords of Ireland of much of the odium and 
abuse which had hitherto been heaped upon 
them for not doing their duty to their 
tenantry; and though he did not regard it 
as a panacea for all the evils of Ireland, 
yet he considered it as a great step in the 
right direction. 

On the Question whether to agree to 
the said Amendment of the Committee: 
-— (Content 42; Not-Content 54: Ma- 
jority 12. 
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Resolved in the negative; and the words 
yere struck out of the Bill. 

The Earn of CLANCARTY: I feel, 
ny Lords, that in proposing the Amend- 
ment of which I gave notice, I must do so 
under considerable disadvantage, after the 
protracted debate that has just terminated. 
[shall only preface the few observations 
vith which I shall trouble your Lordships, 
by assuring you that the modification I 
beg to propose of the first two clauses of 
the Bill would not in any degree diminish 
its efficiency as a measure of relief for the 
destitute: but is, on the contrary, designed 
to render the Bill as efficacious as possible, 
asa measure to promote the moral and 
social improvement of the population. The 
principle has been affirmed that out-door 
relief shall be engrafted upon the Irish 
Poor Law. I call upon your Lordships to 
make the enactment such that it may tend 
to the benefit of the country, and be free 
from the evil consequences I shall point 
out as likely to arise from the operation of 
the first clause of the Bill as it now stands. 
The object of the Amendment is to make 
the principle of the existing Poor Law, 
viz. relief of the destitute poor within the 
workhouse, as far as possible the rule, and 
out-door relief the exception. I acquiesce 
in the necessity that may arise occasion- 
ally, and in the present year has arisen, of 
providing relief without the walls of the 
workhouse; and for such emergencies the 
Amendment I propose more amply pro- 
vides than does the Bill; for the very pos- 
sible occurrence of the workhouse becoming 
unfit for the reception of the poor from 
other causes than fever or infectious dis- 
ease, is quite overlooked in the Bill; and 
‘wo months, which is the term beyond 
which it is proposed that out-door relief 
shall not be authorized at any one time, 
appears to me quite too short a period to 
contemplate as likely to cover the duration 
ofaseason of want. I, therefore, suggest 
in the Amendment, that the authority for 
any order warranting the distribution of 
food out of the workhouse, should be good 
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for six months, unless sooner revoked; and 
that every order authorizing this excep- 
tional mode of relief should set forth the 
special grounds that called for it. It is 
necessary, if you attempt to put down the 
practice of mendicancy, that legal provi- 
sion should be made for. the relief of the 
destitute in the contingency of its being 
impossible to receive them into the work- 
house. The practice of out-door relief 
thus limited, would not be liable to abuse, 
and would meet the necessities of any 
emergency that might arise. I trust your 
Lordships will not go further in applying 
the principle of out-door relief to Lreland 
than the necessity of the case clearly war- 
rants. It is admitted on all hands to be 
a practice attended with much danger, and 
subject to the greatest abuses, unless, as 
in this country, guarded by the most care- 
ful system of parochial supervision, and 
that jealous watchfulness upon the part of 
the ratepayer which arises from the stimu- 
lus of his own interest, and the conscious- 
ness that he has the power to protect him- 
self, which in Ireland unfortunately he 
would not have. If out-door relief were 
with any justice to be viewed as a boon to 
the large pauper population of Ireland, or 
if the workhouse involved hardship, or se- 
verity, or failed of producing benefit, beyond 
the supply of their physical wants, to the 
paupers, I freely admit that a regard 
merely to the interests of property, and 
the apprehensions of ratepayers, might not 
alone justify opposition to the new and 
discretionary powers proposed by the first 
Clause of the Bill to be given to the boards 
of guardians. But I think I can show 
your Lordships, that such a change would 
not be for the advantage of the poor or of 
the community; and that the workhouse 
has been found, and may be rendered still 
more so, productive of moral good to the 
pauper inmates; and I therefore contend, 
and would most anxiously urge it upon the 
House, that the wants of the destitute 
claiming relief under this law, should con- 
tinue, as at present, to be relieved in the 
workhouse, and always considered with 
the aid of the workhouse test, so long as 
the accommodation within the walls enables 
the guardians to apply it. Those who 
have seen out-door relief administered 
among the rural population of England, 
may have seen much to gratify, nothing to 
offend, the eye, or make one desire that the 
workhouse system were carried further 
than it is in a country where things are so 
well ordered and controlled. The cireum- 
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stances of Ireland, however, are very dif- 
ferent. I rather think that no one who is 
acquainted with the wretched and unim- 
proved condition of the Irish poor, in all 
that relates to the comforts of civilized 
life, would wish that it should remain un- 
changed. There are not in England the 
habits to be corrected which there are in 
Ireland. The cottage does not here pre- 
sent the rude and comfortless appearance, 
the squalid and unwholesome reality, of the 
Irish cabin. It is, however, to the rising 
generation that you must chiefly look for 
any effectual and lasting improvement in 
the condition of the poor. Here, again the 
case of England contrasts with that of 
Ireland. The poorest of the rising gene- 
ration in this country are accustomed to 
see prevailing habits of order, thrift, and 
industry; and the very example trains and 
fits them for useful exertion. Not so the 
children of the poor in Ireland. With 
excellent qualities of heart and capabilities 
of instruction, they are, like the soil on 
which they live, a raw material of great 
but unimproved value, and for want of mo- 
tives and incitements, undesirous of im- 
provement. Schools there are, but the pa- 
rent, himself ignorant, unambitious, and 
improvident, cares not to see the condition 
of his child different from his own; and 
thus from one generation to another, the 
last only differing from the previous one in 
the greater amount and more hopeless cir- 
cumstances of wretchedness it exhibits, the 
mass of pauperism has gone on increasing, 
and such will continue to be the ease, 
though with somewhat of aggravation, 
from the mere substitution of relief given 
at the cabin by the hands of the relieving 
officers, in lieu of the charity demanded 
from an almsgiving public. My Lords, I 
think the Poor Law, as now administered 
strictly upon the workhouse principle, is 
saleulated to correct, or greatly to assist 
in correcting, this state of things. The 


workhouse schools at the present time | 
| observation of the beneficial effects of the 


afford education to upwards of 50,000 des- 
titute children, who, but for this institu- 
tion, would grow up and remain for life 
burdens upon the public, instead of be- 
coming, as with proper care they may 
become, useful and helpful members of so- 
ciety. The testimony of the most compe- 
tent witnesses has been borne to the efti- 
ciency of the workhouse schools; and my 
noble Friend opposite (Lord Monteagle) 
has shown your Lordships how they may 
be further improved, at the same time that 
you enlarge the extent of workhouse ac- 
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commodation. There is, however, a col. 
lateral advantage arising from them, Which 
is well deserving of consideration, that 
being in general better superintended and 
more efficiently supported than the paro. 
chial schools, and being pretty evenly 
distributed over the country, they are 
calculated to produce a-spirit of emul. 
tion in those institutions most fayoyr. 
able to the cause of education, on which 
any real or permanent improvement of 
the country must mainly depend. I de. 
precate any step that may check this use. 
ful operation of the existing Poor Law; yet 
such there is reason to apprehend would 
be the effect of making it optional with 
boards of guardians to relieve in or out of 
the workhouse. Let me remind you 
Lordships of what I stated on a former 
evening, that relief can in each individual 
case be more cheaply given out of than in 
the workhouse, and that the poor in gene. 
ral will accept the minimum that they can 
obtain in their cabins, in preference to en- 
tering the workhouse. There can be little 
doubt, that should the boards of guardians 
adopt the principle of giving out-door relief 
in the ease of the aged and permanently 
disabled, they will be still more disposed to 
do so in the case of children, and refuse 
longer to receive them into the workhouse, 
leaving them to take their chance of being 
educated in the parochial schools, support- 
ed at the expense of the State, and thus 
saving to the unions the entire expense of 
the staff of school teachers, their salaries, 
rations, and school requisites. Again, 
with respect to the adults, the aged, the 
widow, the cripple, and the blind, much 
vannot be done certainly to mend their 
condition; but it is due by the existing 
system of workhouse management to ob- 
serve that they are cared for in a manner 
that is most satisfactory. This subject 
was much investigatod before your Lorl- 
ships’ Committee last year, and the seve- 
ral witnesses examined bore out my own 


regulations and discipline of these estab- 
lishments upon the health, comfort, and 
character of those objects of charity m 
whose favour the workhouses were prima- 
rily instituted. Well fed, clothed, and 
lodged, with medical aid at hand in sick- 
ness, and the comfort, at all times, of such 
religious instruction as they wish for, by 
degrees they come to prefer the habits of 
order and cleanliness that were at first dis- 
tasteful. I have no hesitation, speaking 
from my own observations, in saying that a 
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at moral advantage is felt even by this 
chss of the destitute from the institution 
ofthe workhouse. There is, undoubtedly, 
a reluctance to enter it; but this proceeds 
from a feeling that your Lordships should 
cherish rather than abate—a laudable feel- 
ing of pride that may be made productive 
of much good—that may be the foundation 
of habits of self-reliance. I would strongly 
urge upon your Lordships that a distinction 
should be maintained between poor persons 
dependent upon their own resources or in- 
dustry, and those who are dependents upon 

rlaw relief; this is done at present by 
administering all legal relief in the work- 
house. If it be administered at the cabin, 
or elsewhere out of the workhouse, by the 
relieving officer, the recipient of it may be 
placed upon an equal or even a better 
footing, than the poor person or family 
that shares in the hard-earned wages of 
industry. There will be then nothing to 
encourage to independent exertion—every- 
thing to promote fraud, idleness, and im- 
providence. Such, my Lords, will be the 
moral effect upon the population of Ireland, 
arising from the operation of the first 
cause of this Bill, in the very probable 
event of the boards of guardians adopting 
the practice of giving out-door instead of 
workhouse relief. Then what will be the 
prospect of the ratepayers, when relieving 
officers come to be appointed in the seve- 
ral electoral divisions ? I will suppose 
that the very best man that can be found 
is in each case selected to fill the oftice— 
that he is chosen under no improper influ- 
enees—that he is most desirous faithfully 
todischarge the duties for which he is paid; 
but what check will there or can there be 
upon him? The causes that will combine 
to coerce him to admit to relief, will be such 
as it will be impossible for him to contend 
against. You have, from the most unsus- 
picious sources, evidence of the abuses 
which, under the operation of the Labour- 
rate Act, arose from the power of obtain- 
ing pecuniary relief from public resources. 
Is it reasonable, my Lords, to think that 
oe unprotected officer will be able to pre- 
vent abuses that committees of magistrates, 
clergy, and the most active agents of pro- 
perty, aided by Government officers were 
wable to check? To the relieving officer 
will practically be confided the duty, with- 
out the power, of protecting the interests of 
the ratepayer. THe will be the sole judge 
of the urgency of the cases that will be 
brought before him. Did you ever, my 
lords, reeeive a petition from Ireland that 
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did not eloquently describe a case of ur- 
gency? Too many such unhappily do 
exist, and they are likely to be found in 
still greater numbers in Ireland in every 
class of society. Urgent distress may in- 
deed be said to be universal in that country, 
the cases differing only in degree. But how 
will the relieving officer discriminate, how 
withstand the combination of cireumstances 
that will compel him to admit apparently 
helpless families to relief? The priest’s 
dues, the middleman’s rent of the cabin 
and quarter acre, the repeal rent, the in- 
terest of the apothecary or medical attend- 
ant to be appointed under the 5th section 
of the Bill, the powerful appeal of the ap- 
plicant, and the natural disposition to com- 
ply with the seeming requirements of cha- 
rity—these are so many inducements, that, 
separately, or together, will generally com- 
bine with the officer’s own instinct of self- 
preservation to produce, in the dispensation 
of out-door relief, an almost indefinite lavish, 
and most demoralising expenditure of the 
rates raised from and only paid by the in- 
dustrious. Such an Act cannot work well; 
nothing but a perfect assimilation of the 
law to that of England could afford the 
remotest hope of any effectual check 
against abuses. I deprecate, my Lords, 
the necessity for making any such change; 
and I lately stated the grounds upon which 
I objected to it. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) who proposed it, did so expressly 
upon the ground that ‘‘ the English Poor 
Law giving relief must be accompanied by 
the English safeguard’’—that safeguard 
he has found that he cannot apply. I call 
upon him, therefore, and those who agreed 
with him, to consent to a modification of 
the Bill, which would render that safeguard 
unnecessary. I do not ask your Lordships, 
nor do I wish, that the Bill should be in- 
complete as a measure for the relief of the 
destitute—the contrary is my desire. The 
Amendment I propose is brought forward 
with no selfish, no party, no class view. 
My sole object is the practicability of what 
may be of service tv my country; and I 
pray that your Lordships’ deliberations 
may tend to the same result. I beg in 
conclusion to move to— 

“ Leave out from ‘ Ireland’ in the sixth line of 
the first clause to the end of the second clause, and 
substitute the following for the words proposed to 
be left out :—‘ And whereas, from the insuftici- 
ency of room or other cause, the said guardians 
of the poor may sometimes be unable to aftord re- 
lief within the workhouses to all who are proper 
objects to be so relieved, be it enacted by the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
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advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
if at any time it shall be shown to the satisfaction 


of the Poor Law Commissioners, that by reason | 


of the want of room in the workhouse of any 
union, or in such additional workhouse or work- 
houses as may have been or may be provided for 
the reception and maintenance of the poor of such 
union, adequate relief cannot be afforded therein, 
or that the workhouse or workhouses of any union. 
by reason of fever or infectious disease, is or are 
unfit for the reception of poor persons, or that by 
reason of the dilapidated, damaged state of such 
workhouse or workhouses, suitable accommodation 
cannot be atforded therein for the destitute poor, 
it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners from 


tiine to time by order under their seal to authorize | 


and empower the guardians of such union, for any 
time not exceeding six months from the date of 
such order to administer relief out of the work- 
house to such destitute poor persons applying for 
relief as cannot be received and maintained in it ; 


and on receipt, by the guardians of any union, of 
any such order, they shall make provision for the | 


relief of the destitute poor persons of said union 
accordingly, for such time as shall be specified in 


said order; provided that all relief given out of | 


the workhouse, under the authority of any such 
order, shall be given in food only, save as herein- 
after provided in any case of sudden or urgent ne- 
cessity ; provided also, that it shall be lawful for 
the said Commissioners to revoke such order, at 


any time within the period for which the same | 


may have been issued, or to renew the same from 
time to time, so as to extend the period of its 


operation as the circumstances of the case, to be | 


specified in such order, may require.’ ” 


Kart GREY said, the substantial dif- ! 


ference between the Amendment and the 
principle of the Bill as it at present stood 
was, that the noble Earl would prevent any 
relief to the aged and sick poor being given 
out of the workhouse, so lone as the work- 


house was available; and he (Earl Grey) | 


thought this limitation should be confined, 
as in the Bill, to the able-bodied poor. He 
wished, therefore, that the House would 
not agree to the Amendment. 

Amendment put, and negatived. 

Several Amendments were made econse- 
quent on the Amendmeht introduced by 
Lord Monteagle having been struck out. 

The 
following clause :— 


“ And be it enacted, That for the purpose of 


charging the expense of relief to any electoral | 


division, no person shall, after the passing of this 
Act, be deemed to have been resident in such 
electoral division, unless, during the three years 
before his admission into the workhouse, or his 
receiving any relicf whatever, he has occupied 
some tenement within such division for thirty 
calendar months; or, if he have not so occupied 
some tenement, have usually slept within such 
division for the period of thirty calendar months.” 


The Marguess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to assent to the clause, on the 


SLORDS} 


Kart of LUCAN then moved the | 
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words “ for the purpose of charging th 
| expense of relief to any electoral division” 
| being struck out. 
A conversation then took place, in Which 
| Lord MonteaGie, the Earl of Sr. GERMAys 
Lord Campse.i, and Lord Sranzpy took 
| part, and the clause was ultimately agreed 
| to. 

Lorp STANLEY again moved th 
| clause which he had brought forward jy 
| Committee, but subsequently  withdrey, 
| respecting the non-deduction of rates frum 
| rent due to landlords. 

Clause negatived. 

Lord MONTEAGLE then moved the 
following clause :— 

** And whereas the payment out of the poor’s 
| rate of rents due, or which may at any time here. 
| after become due, from destitute persons receiving 

relief under this Act, or the herein-first before re. 
| wages to such persons out of any monies which 
| may be advanced, raised, or expended under any 
| Act for the relief of the destitute poor in Irel: d 


}is an abuse which should be prohibited by 
| > r os f 
}and punished ; be it further enacted, that it's 


| not be lawful to any board of guardians, or reliey- 


| ing officers, or any persons on their behalf, to pay 
' . . . ° . - 
| to any destitute person receiving relief under this 
or the herein-before-recited Act any sum, or to 
| pay for the account or advantage of such person, 
| any sum, out of monies advanced or levied for the 
relief of the destitute, in satisfaction of any rent 
| for which destitute persons are or may be liable, 
| or in aid of the wages of labour which such desti- 
| tute person is receiving or entitled to receive; and 
that if on the audit of the accounts of any union, 
it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the audi- 
| tors, that any relief shall have been given con- 
| trary to this enactinent, any sum charged for such 
| relief shall be struck out and disallowed from the 
| said accounts, in the manner as is now provided 
in respect to any other payment made contrary 
| law: provided always, that nothing herein conts 
ed shall prevent the relieving officer from giving 
| provisional relief in cases of urgent necessity in 
| lodging, until the next meeting of the guardians, 
| in the manner herein-before provided.” 
| Eant GREY, while he admitted the cot 
rectness of the principle laid down in the 
| clause, thought it would be impossible to 
}carry it out in practice. To attempt tt 
would be carrying legislation beyond its 
| proper limits; and he thought it wasa 
|matter which should be left wholly to the 
discretion of the boards of guardians, who 
would no doubt take care to guard against 
abuses of the description referred to, which 
| formerly prevailed to so great an extent In 
| England. He must therefore oppose the 
proposition of the noble Lord. 
Clause withdrawn. 
House adjourned. 
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891 Restrictions upon 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 14, 1847. 


Muxutes.) Pusiic Britis. — 2° British American Land 
Company; Van Diemen’s Land Company. . 
Reported. —Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Lunatic Asylums 
(Ireland). ; 
5 and passed :—Towns Improvement Clauses, 7 
peririons PRESENTED. By Mr. Barkly, from Proprietors, 
Planters, Merchants, and others, interested in the Colony 
of British Guiana, respecting Drainage.—By Mr. Heath- 
coat, from the Tiverton Temperance Society, against the 
Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.—By Lord 
Rendlesham, from Kirton (Suffolk), in favour of the 
Rating of Tenements (No. 2) Bill—By Mr. E. Denison 
and other hon. Members, from several places, in favour 
ofthe Agricultural Tenant-Right Bill.—By Mr. Macaulay, 
from John Quail, M.D., a Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, for Settlement of the Claims of 
the British Auxiliaries (Portugal).—By several hon. Mem- 
bers, from a great many places, for Regulating the Quali- 
fication of Chemists and Druggists.—By Mr. Spooner, 
from Birmingham, for Consideration of the Currency.— 
By Mr. Bagot, from several places, against, and by Mr. 
Brown, from Catholies of Little Crosby, for Alteration 
of, the proposed Plan of Education.—By Mr. Barclay and 
other hon. Members, from several places, in favour of 
the Health of Towns Bill.—By Mr. E. Ellice, from Mana- 
gers of the Burgh of Kilmeny, and from the Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council of the City of St. Andrews, in 
favour of the Heritable Securities for Debt (Scotland); 
Burgage Tenure (Scotland); Transference of Land (Scot- 
land); Service of Heirs (Scotland); and Crown Charters 
(Seotland) Bills. —By several hon. Members, from a great 
many places, in favour of the Medical Registration and 
Medical Law Amendment Bill.—By Sir J. Hanmer and 
other hon. Members, from numerous places, against the 
Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Sir B. Hall, from 
Officers connected with the Administration of the Poor 
Laws in England and Wales, for a Superannuation Fund. 
—By Mr. P. Scrope, from Owners of Pauper Houses in 
the Borough of Cork, for Alteration of the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill—By Mr. H. Drummond, from No»lemen, 
Justices of the Peace, and Commissioners of Supply, of 
the County of Perth, for Exempting Scotland from the 
Railways Bill.—By Mr. E. Ellice, from Members of the 
Kirk Session of Anstruther Wester, against the Regis- 
tering Births, &c. (Scotland); and the Marriage (Scot- 
land) Bills. —By Lord Rendlesham, from Kirton (Suffolk), 
for Alteration of the Law of Settlement, 


RESTRICTIONS UPON RAILWAY 
SPECULATION. 

Mx. HUME rose to move the following 
Resolution :— 

“That in every Bill to enable a Railroad Com- 
pany which, by any Act or Acts of Parliament, is 
how authorized to construct, purchase, or take on 
lease any Line or Lines of Railroad to raise addi- 
tional capital by shares, loan, or mortgage, for the 


completion or extension of such Line or Lines of 


Railroads, or for the purchase, or taking on lease, 
oramalgamation with any other Railroad or Ca- 
ala Clause shall be introduced, providing that 
the Company shall not raise such capital until it 
las realized the whole of the capital which by ex- 
sting Acts it is authorized to raise, or so much 
thereof as is sufficient for the completion of the 
Works, or for other objects sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment,” 


This Motion he proposed with a view to 
jutting an end to the practices commonly 
adopted by railway companies, who, hay- 
ing obtained power to raise capital, what- 
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ever the amount might be, ought not to be 
at liberty to apply for a second credit to 
raise additional money until the first credit 
was exhausted. He wished to compel every 
railway company to call up the whole of its 
first credit before it attempted to raise ad- 
ditional capital by other means. Specula- 
tion in railways was now extending itself 
to such a degree as to place in danger all 
the institutions of the country. He could 
not have believed, indeed, that railway 
speculation could have been carried out in 
so reckless a manner as it had been. There 
was no correct account of the amount sane- 
tioned by Parliament to be raised within 
the last two years. <A return, however, 
made to an order of the House of Lords, 
gave an account of the capital stock au- 
thorized to be raised during that period; 
and, although the aggregate of this amount 
was enormous, yet he found that the Lon- 
don and North Western, the Manchester 
and Leeds, the Midland, the Manchester 
and Bolton, the North Wales, and several 
other railways, made no return, and their 
names did not appear in the tables before 
him. Within the last two years the ag- 
gregate amount authorized by Parlia- 
ment to be raised as capital stock was 
124,586,0541. The total amount actually 
paid up was 28,520,0231., and the amount 
left to be paid was 96,266,0511. The 
amount authorized to be borrowed under 
these Acts was 40,305,093/. It was im- 
possible to say what amount would be laid 
out in railways this year and next under 
the Acts passed; but an estimate had been 
made by an intelligent man, who said that 
all the capital sanctioned under the Acts 


| passed during the last two Sessions ought 


to be laid out by the end of 1849 or the 
middle of 1850. The expenditure on ac- 
count of railways could not be much less 
than the immense amount of 1,250,0002. 
per week. A return, No. 168, of the pre- 
sent Session, signed by Frederick Bruce, 
Secretary to the Railway Commission, 
placed the amount of capital proposed to 
be raised by Railway Bills introduced dur- 
ing the present Session at 82,553,1502., 
which with 41,000,000/. authorized to be 
borrowed, made a total of 123,867,259. 
proposed to be expended on railways by 
Bills brought in during the present Session. 
This sum, added to the 164,000,0002. au- 
thorized to be raised and borrowed by the 
Bills of the last two Sessions, made an ag- 
gregate sum which it was frightful to look 
at. No doubt a good many of the Bills 
lodged with the Railway Board at the be- 
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ginning of the present Session had since | He, from practice, could look into aceoun, 
been thrown out. But still, looking at the | as well as most of his neighbours; by, be 
immense amount which remained, the dan- | confessed that the railways quite 
ger which threatened the manufacturing | him. If a railway were estimated to egy 
interest, and the reckless manner in which | 1,000,000/., and half the sum were paid 


the money was proposed to be raised, he 


did not believe that the country would be | 


able, if these railways were constructed, to 
borrow money to carry on any of the ordi- 
nary operations of commerce. A large 
portion of the capital of this country was 
based on credit, which had been so shaken, 
that it would be almost an act of self-pre- 
servation to put an end to any further ad- 
vances on account of railways. It was, at 
any rate, the duty of the House to put as 
strong a check upon this expenditure as 
possible. If they allowed it to proceed, it 
would endanger the credit of the Exche- 
quer itself, for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not flatter himself that the 
returns for the next October and December 
quarters would be equal to those of the 
last two quarters, and then his right hon. 
Friend would be compelled to have re- 
course to extraordinary means. It was not 
right for the Government to depend upon | 
any bank for money wherewith to pay the 
public dividends. At this moment they 
were liable to have an expenditure of about 
300,000,0007. during the present year on | 
account of railways—an amount perfectly | 
terrific. The country was now placed un- 
der peculiar circumstances, in consequence 
of the famine in Ireland, and the abstrac- 
tion of capital to the amount of 10,000,0002. 
for food. Taken in connexion with the 
high price of corn, he did not believe that 
all the accumulated power of the country 
would be able, at the end of the year, to 
realize capital to warrant so large an in- 
vestment as he had mentioned. It would 
have been better if the House had inter- 
fered last year; but it was bound under 
the present circumstances of the country 
to lose no time in averting the evil. It 
was said that gold was returning to this 
country; but the House could not calculate 
that any large amount would be placed to 
the credit of this country. The irregu- 
larities committed by the directors of many 
railways deserved notice. He had in his 
hand a Liverpool share list, dated May 6, 
from which might be seen the complicated 
manner in which the affairs of railways 
were kept by the creation of various kinds 
of shares. Many of the railways had from 
six to twelve different descriptions of shares, 
and it was utterly impossible to understand 
what ought to be intelligible to every one. 








up, the company had liberty to bono, 
one-third of the amount, or 33 per cent 
wherewith to complete it. If they Wen 
desirous to extend their line, and they 
wanted another million for that Purpose 
he was anxious that the company should 
be compelled to call up the balance of thy 
first million before they proceeded to raise 
money for the second undertaking. In the 
same manner he proposed that no company 


| should be allowed to lease or sell any other 


line until the whole capital should be gu}. 
scribed and one-half paid up. The South 
Eastern Company, besides their first ¢. 
pital and their bond debt of one-third, hai 
four supplementary capitals, numbered in 
the share lists as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Bach 
capital was represented by shares of yary. 
ing amounts, so that No. 1 was a share of 
321., which, when paid up, would reckon 
as a 5Ol. share; No. 2 was a share of 
ddl. 6s. 8d., to be reckoned as 501.; No.3 
was « share of 30/., to be reckoned as 50); 
and No. 4 was a 15/. share, to form a half 
501. share when paid up. On No. 1, 201. was 
paid; on No. 2, 12/.; on No. 3, 151.; and, 
on No. 4, 51. was paid up. The Londo 
and North Western had also three or four 
capitals of a supplementary description, 
and the London and South Western had 
two or three; but these latter were nor 
called up. Why should Parliament allow 
all this complication of shares and capitals 
to take place? Why did not the con 
panies, before they called a second loa, 
pay up all the first? In the share list to 
which he had alluded, he found that the 
London and North Western Railway had 
ten different descriptions of capitals, and 
the Midland no less than twelve. Ina 
report of the Commissioners on Railway 
Bills, they stated with regard to the South 
Eastern Company, that, by twenty Acts of 
Parliament passed since 1836, that com- 
pany received power to raise a capital of 
6,415,0331., and to borrow 2,218,710, 
making finally a capital stock of 8,633,749) 
The South Eastern Company applied for 
eight additional Bills in the present Ses- 
sion, which, if passed, would give them 
power to raise additional capital to the 
extent of 3,025,750/., and to borrow 
1,007,8100. Before this power was give, 
why should not the balance upon their 
former shares be called up? The bor 
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wwing transactions of this company had 
amounted to 2,014,171. ; of which 
1,348,844/. had been obtained on mort- 
age, and 665,3330. on loan notes, For 
the capital required for six of the Bills, 
riz, 1,990,000/., subscription contracts to 
the amount of three-fourths of the different 
cams, each signed by eight directors, had 
heen deposited, each director having thus 
jmed to the amount of about 186,0000. 
Yow, Parliament clearly intended to have 
the security of bond fide men: but it was 
dearly understood that these directors had 
oily signed on behalf of the company, and 
jhis was @ manifest evasion of the rules 
of the House. What Parliament wanted 
yas, not paper men, but bullion men. The 
deposit of 10 per cent, which the House 
required, had, it appeared, been paid out 
of the funds of the company; and the di- 
rectors were not to be called upon for the 
sms for which they appeared as liable 
uder their contract deeds. The report 
of the Railway Commissioners stated that 
the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr 
Railway had, in a similar manner, evaded 
the intention of the Legislature. They 
were authorized to raise 1,916,5000. of 
apital, and to borrow 638,066/. They 
had issued 86,557 shares of 501, 401., 
121, 101., and 251, by -which means 
1,222,487/. had been already raised, and 
there remained 1,332,0621. to be raised. 
The company had borrowed 622,3651. upon 
lan, and they had paid off in part 304,2900. 
Under the Act 9 and 10 Victoria, the Kil- 
marnuck and Troon Railway was leased to 
the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and 
Ayr Railway Company for 999 years; and 
the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Rail- 
vay Company, and the Glasgow and Bel- 
fist Union Railway Company, were also 
incorporated with the Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, and Ayr Company. The 
Glasgow and Ayr Company had subscribed 
0,929. to the Glasgow, Dumfries, and 
Carlisle Railway, 4,9111. to the Paisley 
and Renfrew Railway, and 7,900J. to the 
Paisley, Barrhead, and Hurlet Railway; 
and the subscription contracts deposited 
by the former company, in compliance with 
the Standing Orders of that House, for 
wren of the Bills promoted by that com- 
pany, had been signed by ten directors and 
ine officer of the company for 2,300,0007. 
sums varying from 30,0000. to 267,000. 
The whole subscription of the company 
vas only 1,500,0007., and yet here were 
dleven persons subseribing 2,300,0000. in 
sums of from 30,0007. to 260,0007, Now, 
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although his countrymen were said to have 
some brass about them, this exceeded all 
he had ever heard of them. The Glasgow, 
Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway Company 
was incorporated in 1836, and was au- 
thorized to raise a capital of 1,300,000/., 
and to borrow 433,0001., making together 
1,733,0007. The subseription capital was 
created by the issue of 52,000 shares of 
251. each, upon which a call of 5. a share 
had been made, and 243,0001. received, 
17,0001. remaining to be paid on the calls. 
The subscription contracts for three of the 
Bills promoted by the Glasgow and Carlisle 
Company had been signed on behalf of the 
company by eight directors and the seere- 
tary; the directors having each signed for 
174,0001., and the secretary for 168,000I. 
The paid-up capital of the Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, and Ayr Company, amounted 
at present to 1,222,4871.; that of the 
Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Company, 
243,0001.; making together the sum of 
1,465,4877. The amount proposed to be 
raised by capital and loans under the Bills 
of this Session was, in the case of the first 
of these companies, 3,532,5001., and in 
that of the other, 2,866,600/.; being to- 
gether, 6,399,100/.; and the only guaran- 
tee offered for this large increase of capital 
was the subscription of the directors to the 
contract deed on behalf of the company. 
He was sorry to find that the nefarious 
proceedings—for he could apply no other 
term to them—of these companies had 
been assisted by some of the chartered 
banks of Scotland. When that House 
required a deposit of 10 per cent on the 
amount of the subscription contract from 
all English and Scotch railways, it was 
thought by some persons that it was very 
hard upon the Scotch people to compel 
them to send their deposits to London; 
and it was therefore enacted, that in Scot- 
land the deposits should be paid into the 
Court of Exchequer, or into any chartered 
bank, in the name of the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer. The Commissioners observed, 
that it had been stated that the Parliamen- 
tary deposits had not, in these cases, been 
paid out of the funds of the companies, but 
that they had been paid by the directors 
themselves; and on inquiry they found 
that— 

“ The funds out of which the deposit was made 
were raised by the individual subscribers, and were 
advanced on their personal responsibility by the 
National Bank, to whom they granted bills for 
the amount.” 


This, then, it appeared, was the mode in 
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which the public were deceived. On this 
subject the Commissioners made the fol- 
lowing remark :— 

«“ Whatever may be the precise state of the 
facts in this ease, it has oecurred to the Commis- 
sioners, in considering the transaction, that there 
is some reason to fear that, under the present 
practice in Scotland, means might, in some cases, 
be found of evading the Standing Order which 
requires a deposit to be made of 10 per cent on 
the amount of the subscription contract.” 


Restrictions upon 


Since this opinion was given by the Com- 
inissioners, it had been stated as a fact 
that the chartered banks had, in some 
eases, transferred the amount required to 
the name of the Queen’s Remembrancer, 
on the payment of a per centage. The 
Commissioners stated that in England the 
money was required to be deposited in the 
Bank of England, in the name of the 
Accountant General of the Court of Chan- 
cery; and he (Mr. Hume) did not think 
his hon. Friend near him (Mr. Pattison) 
would sanction a receipt being given for 
money by that Bank unless it had actually 
been paid, [Mr. Parison : Certainly not. ] 
The Commissioners further stated— 

“Tn Seotland it is required to be deposited 
with the Court of Exchequer, and may be paid in- 
to any chartered bank in the name of the Queen’s 
Remembrancer. At the end of the Session, on 
the production of a certificate, either that the Bill 
has been passed, or that it has been rejected, the 
money is to be returned to the depositors. There 
can be no doubt that the Directors of the Bank of 
England usually require either the actual payment 
of the money, or the deposit of an equivalent Go- 
vernment security, as allowed by the Act. But, 
supposing that the directors of one of the char- 
tered banks in Scotland—on the application of 
the promoters of a railway, and on the payment 
of a commission and the deposit of a bill, or other- 
wise—consent to place the required sum to the 
eredit of such promoters in their books, and then 
to transfer it to the name of the Queen’s Remem- 
branber of the Court of Exchequer, it is evident 
by this means the object of the Standing Order 
would be evaded, as no money would be required 
to be raised. In fact, the whole transaction would 
be merely nominal, as the Bank would, from the 
first, have reason to be perfectly secure that the 


money could never be ealled for, and at the end of 


the Session they would return the Bill and close 


the account.” 


There were some other matters connected | 
| be procured from other sources. 


with these companies to which he might 
think it his duty on some future occasion 
to call the attention of the House, but he 
would not enter into them at present. 
Here they had two companies, figuring 
not very creditably, from the mode in 
which they had attempted to evade the 
rules of that House; and he thought no 
one would defend the conduct of the Na- 
tional Bank of Scotland, which had en- 
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abled them to effect that evasion. But he 
would now call the attention of the Hots 
to another report of the Commissioners of 
Railways with regard to several Projected 
railways in the neighbourhood of Bury 
Edmund’s. This case, he thought, wu 
stronger than the one he had just mention, 
ed, and the facts were these: the Ipswich 
and Bury St. Edmund’s Railway Company 
sought to obtain six Bills, by which they 
proposed to obtain power to increase theip 
capital to 2,150,000/7., and to Ddorroy 
716,664/.; making their total capital y 
wards of 2,800,0001. Now, he would ask 
the House to consider in what condition 
that company was to apply for these siz 
Bills? By the Acts of 1845 and 184 
the company was authorized to fais 
950,0001., and to borrow 316,6661.; mak. 
ing together 1,266,6667. The share eg. 
pital had been created by the issue of 
16,000 shares of 257. each, under the Act 
of 1845; and by the issue of 22,000 shares 
of the same value under the Act of last 
Session. On those first issued, calls to the 
extent of 141. per share, or for 224,000, 
had been made, and 2(14,3051. received: 
and on the shares last issued, 51. per share, 
or 110,0002., had been ealled for, and 
91,7001. had been received. The whole ea. 
pital called up, therefore, was 334,000) 
No money had been borrowed under the 
Act of 1846. The power of borrowing had 
been exercised under the Act of 184). 
The company had at present power to 
call up 616,000/. on the shares, and to 
borrow 183,333/. The subscription con- 
tracts for these Bills, deposited in com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders, had 
no signatures attached except those of 
thirteen directors of the company. The 
amount of those subscription contracts was 
1,612,5000., so that each director had on 
anaverage signed for 124,0001. 

“ Tt is admitted,” observed the Commissioners, 
“ that those directors have not signed on their own 
account, but only on behalf of the company, and 
with a distinct understanding among themselves 
that they are never to be called upon for any por- 
tion of their subscriptions, and that the proposed 
new works are not to proceed unless the funds can 
It is also stated 
that the deposits required by the Standing Orders 
were paid for out of the funds of the company. 
The Commissioners then went on to say— 

“ Under these cireumstances, they seek powers 
from Parliament in the present Session to rase 
an additional capital of 2.150,0002, and loans 
to the amount of 716,600/.; making together 
2,866,664/., a sum little short of ten times We 
amount of capital which the shareholders have 
at present contributed towards the hitherto i 
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amplete undertaking authorized by their former | Gentleman concluded by moving his reso- 


Acts.” 

Yor, he (Mr. Hume) would ask the House 
chother such a state of things as this ought 
to be permitted to exist ? Tle would be 
tremely sorry if any resolution adopted 
by the House on this subject should sub- 
‘oct any honest railway companies, which 
had real capital, to inconvenience; but he 
ensidered that any measure taken by the 
House must be general in order to be ef- 
fective. The Commissioners, alluding to 
the application of the company for powers 
praise an additional capital of 2,150,0007., 
hserved, at the conclusion of their re- 


whe 


port— 

«In addition to the important considerations 
woarding the interests of the public which are 
aaggested by such a proposal, the interests of the 
present creditors of the company appear to be 
very materially concerned in it. They have lent 
their money under the sanction of an Act of Par- 
lament, on the security of a comparatively limited 
udertaking ; but by the present proposal they 
evidently would find that security involved with 
udertakings of a much more extensive charac- 
tet, which, of course, could not have been con- 
templated by them at the time when they lent 
their money on the credit of the original works.” 


He might adduce other examples of the 
ame kind, but he thought those which he 
had mentioned would at least induce the 
House to pause before they passed any 
other Railway Bills. This step might 
vem harsh towards some companies; but 
it appeared to him most important that 
sme measure should be taken to check 
the system he had referred to. He thought, 
wder the melancholy circumstances in 
which Ireland was now placed, and con- 
‘ilering also the high price of food in this 
country, and the difficulty manufacturers 
experienced in carrying on the manufac- 
tures which employed vast numbers of the 
people, that utter ruin must ensue if they 
allowed men to indulge in these wild specu- 
litions after the statements made by the 
‘ommissioners. He could seareely have 
lelieved that such transactions as he had 
letailed could have been earried on so 
wenly as they had been. THe was not ac- 
utinted with any of the persons engaged 
i those transactions, but he strongly con- 
leuned the system; he considered Parlia- 
nent most blameable for permitting its 
ttistenees and if they allowed its contin- 
tance they would be responsible for the 
tonsequences. He considered that the 
p*position he was submitting to the House 
"a so fair and moderate, that no serious 
ection could be raised to it. The hon. 








lution. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH rose to second the 
resolution, and said: Sir, I think the 
House is under great obligation to the hon. 
Member for drawing attention to this sub- 
ject. It is not my intention to follow the 
hon. Gentleman through that long cata- 
logue of errors, of mistakes, or of miscon- 
duct, which he has charged against sundry 
railway companies; but it appears to me 
that the hon. Member has shown that 
there is a state of things existing with re- 
gard to railway legislation at present which 
demands the most serious attention of the 
House. I think, also, that if the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Montrose 
are correct, he has not gone far enough in 
his Motion; and, without intending to raise 
that question which has so lately and so 
justly received the attention of the House, 
as to the cause of the existing monetary 
distress, I think no one will deny that a 
strain upon the capital of the country, oc- 
easioned by the necessary payments upon 
railroads, must form a most important 
subject for consideration at the present 
moment. I therefore hope that the reso- 
lution proposed by the hon. Member for 
Montrose may elicit from the House and 
from the Government some opinion as to 
the propriety of proceeding with the Rail- 
way Bills now before Parliament. It does 
not appear necessary with this view that I 
should go into the question of the miscon- 
duct of the railways to which the hon. 
Member for Montrose has adverted, or of 
that misconduct which the hon. Member 
has, or rather the Commissioners of Rail- 
ways have, charged against some of them. 
It is enough for me to bear in mind, that 
the amount of capital still to be paid in 
respect to railways, under Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed during the last Session, ex- 
eeeds 96,000,000/., and that, in the pre- 
sent Session, powers have been asked by 
Bills before Parliament to raise capital the 
amount of which execeds 47.000,0000. 
[An Hon. Memper: 82,000,0007.] Well, 
82,000,0007.; I thought it had been 
47,000,0007. In the present state of the 
country, with the vast calls necessarily 
made upon us for the supply of food for 
the population, and with the uncertainty 
which must attend the future, it is most 
seriously deserving the attention of the 
House and the Government whether it is 
not now time to stop. No person, I hope, 
will charge me with being unfavourable to 
railways, or with being insensible to the 
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vast social benefits accruing from them. | Gentleman opposite, he certainly had sy 
Still less am I unaware of the vast saving | under some fear and trembling, that, Con. 
they produce in the commercial transac- sidering the large amount of capital, and 
tions of the country. Nothing is further! the great extent of railway mileage, en, 
from my intention in anything I may state | trusted to his (Mr. Hudson’s) care, th, 
than placing any obstacles in the way of | hon. Gentleman might have pointed oy 
the reasonable, rational, and proper pro- | some extensive errors and faults jp his 
gress of the railway system. But I con-| system of management. He had, hoy. 
scientiously fear that the capital of this | ever, been relieved to find that nothing of 
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country, in the present state of affairs, 


cannot bear any such extreme and exces- | 


sive strain as that to which it is now ex- 
posed; and I do most earnestly hope that, 
without perhaps extending to all railway 
projects an entire stoppage this year— 
making, I mean, such exceptions as the 
public wants and requirements in certain 
cases may justify—yet, I repeat, I ear- 
nestly hope that the House will consider 
whether, with the reservation I have men- 
tioned, the Railway Bills now before Parlia- 
liament ought not to be suspended for this 
Session. I do not think I should be justi- 
fied in saying more on the present occa- 
sion; but I hope that the few words which 
1 have spoken will answer the purpose— 


the only purpose—I have in view, which is | 


to draw from other hon. Members an ex- 
pression of opinion on this importany sub- 
ject, and to induce also the Govenment to 
state what their feelings, opinions, and in- 
tentions are, on a point which concerns 
not only the welfare of the public at large, 
but the real and well-considered interests 
of the railways themselves. 

CotoneL SIBTILORP was always con- 
sistent in the course which he had taken 
with regard to railways, and would there- 
fore support the Motion. He was quite 
aware of the nefarious transactions which 
had been carried on by railways; and he 
would ask why it was that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had not come forward 
earlier and joined him in his efforts to re- 
strain the tide of railway corruption? He 
had always foretold what would happen— 
but even at the eleventh hour let them at- 
tempt at all events to render the system 
fair and aboveboard. 

Mr. HUDSON was not about to follow 


the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- | 


trose through all the details which he had 
offered to the House on the effect of rail- 
ways upon the currency of this country. 
During the course of the evening there 
would be a more fitting opportunity for 
the discussion of that question. Still, he 
was anxious to say a few words on the 
Motion which had been submitted to the 
House. During the speech of the hon. 


the sort was attempted. He would, then, 
simply address himself to the general prin. 
| ciple of the measure. The object of the 
| hon. Gentleman’s Motion was to stop the 
outlay of capital upon railroads—_ [My 
IIume: No, no!] Or to put some limits. 
|tion upon it. [Several Mewpers: Np, 
|no!] That, surely, was the object of the 
| seconder of the Motion. 
Mr. J. A. SMITH explained, that he 
| had not said one word as regarded the out. 
|lay on railways now established, or en. 
| powered by law to be constructed, His 
| observations had reference to the expedi. 
| eney or inexpediency of granting at the 
| present moment fresh powers by law for 
the raising of capital for that purpose, 
Mr. HUDSON: OQr, in other words, 
| to allow those districts which had obtained 
| railway communication to continue to en- 
| joy a monopoly, and to doom those distriets 
|which were now ready with their money 
| for the construction of railways, to remain 
under the disadvantages which now pressed 
| upon them in consequence of the want of 
| those means of communication. That was 
| the object of the Motion. The money of 
ithe railways wis expended on the labour 
| and the property of the country; and if 
| Parliament were to interfere in the mat- 
'ter, it ought in consistency to carry out 
'the principle. Might it not just as well 
|interfere in other branches of industry, 
and say, ‘‘ You shan’t construct a certain 
‘number of houses in London—you shal 
/not embark your capital in new iron works, 
| collieries, or other similar undertakings!’ 
Why, by pursuing such a course, they 
| would put a stop to the trade of the cou 
i try altogether, and throw multitudes now 
| enjoying a comfortable competency into 4 
state of hopeless poverty and distress. He 
contended that the people of this country 
|had a right to dispose of their capital 9 
|they pleased. He might lay out his m 
one way—his neighbour might dispose 0! 
‘his in another. But what was the result 
of employing capital on railroads ? Why, 
the fact was, that the railroads of the 
country employed a greater number ot 
people than the manufacturing distnets 
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jj, From a return which he held in his 
ind, it appeared that there were upwards 
if 30,000 men employed upon the lines 
wer which he had the honour to preside— 
3,000 men receiving good wages. If 
jon. Members meant to say that money 
should not be applied in that way, let them 
jelare so by a direct vote; but let them 
not by a side-wind, like the present Mo- 
‘ion, endeavour to obstruct the flow of ca- 
pital in respect to the construction of rail- 
mvs. He thought that the proposed re- 
wlution was open to many grave and 
grious objections, though it would not 
afect any company with which he was 
cmected. In reference to different classes 
of shares, he stated that in the course of 
erations those different classes were ne- 
essarily called into existence, and were 
afterwards consolidated into stock; and he 
thought that there was no difficulty in 
keeping an account of that kind. The 
hon, Member for Montrose had made some 
strong observations on the course which 
ertain railway companies had pursued; 
aul he (Mr. Hudson) confessed that he 
had seen with some alarm the mode of 
proceeding adopted by some incipient com- 
panies with no funds. But that was the 
fault of Parliament in enabling those com- 
panies so to act. It was not the fault of 
the railway system, and Parliament had 
yerfect power to check such proceedings. 
He had seen Committees passing Bills 
vhich perfectly astonished him; but he 
night have been told, for any remonstrance 
vhich he might have made, that he was 
an interested party—that he was connect- 
ed with other lines—and that it was his 
interest to prevent competition. But there 
vas a higher interest than a merely personal 
one, and he trusted that he had kept that 
inview—namely, the desire to place those 
wdertakings on a solid foundation, and to 
induce people to invest money in this coun- 
ty rather than in any foreign schemes. 
The fault was, that Parliament had not 
properly looked to the financial condition 
of the different parties applying to them. 
He thought the proposed resolution re- 
qured a great deal of consideration as to 
Whether it should be adopted or not; and 
it a future period he trusted to be able to 
‘onvinee the House that the employment 
resulting from the railway system enabled 
people to live better. It then became a 
“tious consideration whether or not they 
vould stop legitimate undertakings. Con- 
‘iler what an amount of saving had been 
flected by the railway system in favour of 
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the manufacturers, the poor, the farmers, 
and all classes of society. Railways could 
not be constructed unless money were col- 
lected for the purpose; and why should 
this money be deposited in banks, rather 
than expended in useful undertakings? If 
there had not been railways, the money of 
the people might have been expended in 
wild schemes, or invested in some profitless 
South American bonds, instead of being 
expended in this country; the amount laid 
out on railways during the last two years 
being 40,000,0007. The monetary diffi- 
culty of the country was not owing to the 
railway system, but to bad harvests; and 
if there had been good harvests for the 
last two years, he believed that there 
would be now no monetary difficulty. 

Lorp HARRY VANE explained that 
neither the hon. Member for Montrose nor 
the honourable seconder of the Motion had 
objected to continuing the operations on 
railroads already constructed; neither did 
they wish to put any barriers in the way 
of the legitimate flow of capital towards 
railroad enterprise. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland admitted that he wished to see 
none but legitimate undertakings receive 
the sanction of Parliament; and it was with 
this view also that the hon. Member for 
Montrose had proposed his resolution. For 
his own part, he did think that some re- 
straint over and above those already ap- 
plied, was necessary. The amount of cap- 
ital proposed this year to be raised by se- 
veral of these railway companies was of a 
most startling kind. With respect to the 
tribunals to which the Bills were submitted, 
he thought it impossible that any one of 
the various Committees should be able to de- 
cide on the question of capital, inasmuch as 
these different proposed lines were placed 
in different groups. These Committees 
might be left to judge of the merits of the 
different schemes, and the question of cap- 
ital might be referred to a Special Com- 
mittee, to report whether the undertakings 
were within the intentions of Parliament. 
The question to be decided was, whether 
Parliament would allow companies without 
any direct funds, by means of their direc- 
tors, to sign for large sums to be raised 
nobody knew how, in order to get posses- 
sion of certain districts of country. Some 
such regulation as that now proposed was 
absolutely necessary in the financial state 
of the country ; but perhaps this regulation 
would hardly be sufficient. It was a most 
objectionable thing that the House sanc- 
tioned, when it allowed interest to be paid 
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upon calls. It might be impossible to 
alter the system with respect to schemes 
already passed; but with respect to all now 
before Parliament it would be highly de- 
sirable that it should be declared, that the 
parties would not be allowed to take in- 
terest on the calls proposed to be made. 
That would be a legitimate mode of inter- 
posing. 

Mr. ELLICE felt that the statement 
just made by the noble Lord, corroborated 
all that he had endeavoured hitherto to 
impress upon the House. This great ques- 
tion of the construction of railways, and the 
investment of enormous capital in them, 
had been abandoned by the authority which 
ought to have controlled it—the Govern- 
ment of the country—and thrown loose 
upon the discretion of Committees consist- 
ing of a few Members of the House, differ- 
ing in opinion with respect to the principles 
upon which they should make their report. 
All the subjects now under discussion were 
considered by the Committee of which he 
was chairman last year; but they felt it 
quite impossible—a Committee of five—to 
decide upon important questions involving 
interests which affected large classes of 
the people. The Committee reported dis- 


tinctly to the House, however, the facts 


which had come before them; facts per- 
fectly astounding; transactions which he 
could not individually have sanctioned; and 
the Committee reported their reeommenda- 
tion that some general rules and principles 
should be adopted for the guidance of 
Committees, which recommendation re- 
mained a dead letter upon the Table of 
the House, and was utterly neglected by 
the late Administration, and he was afraid 
he must add by the present. He took 
especial pains, when that report was laid 
on the Table, to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the then 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
G. Clerk) to the subject, by sending him a 
copy of the report, and expressing to him 
an opinion that it ought not to be laid on 
the Table, and the Bills to which it related 
read a third time, without some opinion 
being expressed by the Government upon 
the matter; but no notice whatever was 
taken of that communication, and no opin- 
ion was expressed upon the report. After 
the accession of the present Government, 
the attention of the President of the Board 
of Trade, under that Government, was 
called by him to these Bills, which had 
then gone up to the House of Lords; but 
he believed a communication was received 
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from the Chairman of Committees in hp 
House of Lords, to the effect that the Bill 
had then passed so far that it was too late 
to interfere. Surely, however, there wer 
sufficient grounds laid in that report for 
some general recommendation to have beey 
given to Parliament upon the subject this 
year. The report stated that it wag in. 
possibie for any Committee to come tog 
decision upon questions affecting capital, 
and affecting the manner of raising money 
under these Bills, which questions might 
be decided by a different Committee ip 
another way. In the beginning of this 
Session he thought it his duty, seeing that 
the system begun in the last and preceding 
Sessions was about to be persevered in, to 
call the attention of the House to the sub. 
ject again; and as it was impossible, — 
various as well as contradictory were the 
details of the different Bills introduced, to 
know exactly those details, he prevailed 
on the House to arrange that every such 
Bill should be referred to the Railway 
Commissioners, in order that a report 
should be laid before each Committee, 
containing an account of all the monetary 
concerns of any company applying for other 
powers, and the opinion of the Board, not 
only with respect to the propriety of grant- 
ing those powers, but with respect to the 
manner in which powers formerly granted 
had been exercised by them. It had been 
said that impediments had been thrown in 
the way of the progress of these Bills, by 
the Railway Commissioners not preparing 
their reports with sufficient expedition. He 
(Mr. Ellice) could perfectly understand the 
difficulties which must have been in the 
way of his right hon. Friend in the ex- 
amination of such intricate subjects, and 
had understood from him that while the 
companies complained that impediments 
had been ‘thrown in their way, those im- 
pediments had been entirely and always 
owing to their own fault; that they had 
been backward in many instances in send- 
ing in their reports at all, and that mauy 
of the reports had been found deficient 
upon inspection, and the Board had been 
obliged to send them back for correction; 
and, at last, when the Commissioners were 
able to make their reports, it was dis- 
covered that in almost every case there 
were certain transactions, which not only 
justified the House in remitting this sub- 
ject to them for examination, but which 
absolutely required the Government to in- 
terpose, by laying down some general 
principle upon which the monetary 6 
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eems of these companies should be regu- 
iyted. As yet, however, the House had 
seen no such regulation. There was one 
subject which, whatever course might be 
taken with respect to other points, it was 
impossible to enforce too strongly upon 
the attention of the House. In almost 
every one of these cases—he believed, in- 
deed, the exception was where an attempt 
had been made bond fide to comply with 
the Standing Orders with respect to capi- 
ithe general rule had been for the 
parties applying in this Session for exten- 
sons of their existing powers, or for powers 
to construct new railroads, to evade openly 
the Standing Orders of the House with 
respect to capital. Scarcely in any case 
had a subscription contract, signed by the 
parties, and binding them and their heirs 
and executors, according to the Standing 
(riders, been submitted to a Committee. 
Now, whatever course might be taken with 
respect to the Railroad Bills now before 
the House, whether those resolutions of 
the hon. Member were to be carried, or 
vhether the Government desired to have 
an opportunity of reflecting upon what 
passed in the House that night—and it 
was a subject requiring reflection before 
any determination was taken—at all events, 
oe decision ought to be come to by the 
House, that the spirit and intention of that 
Standing Order should not be evaded, and 
that no Bill should pass the House in fu- 
ture where there was not a subscription 
contract signed bond fide by shareholders 
having paid a deposit, binding their heirs 
ad assigns to fulfil that contract; and 
that the House would no longer submit to 
directors nominally signing contracts, and 
taking money out of funds appropriated to 
other purposes, fictitiously to create a de- 
posit for the purpose of new Bills. The 
case to which the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
called the attention of the House, with 
respect to the Scotch banks, had escaped 
his (Mr. Ellice’s) attention ; but anything 
80 diseraceful or so monstrous he should 
have thought could not have been resorted 
to. With regard to the statement of the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hud- 
son), he entirely agreed in the great ad- 
vantage of these stupendous undertakings 
to the country, and had never expressed 
an opinion unfavourable to them; there 
¥aS No encouragement which he was not 
villing to give them, consistent with com- 
non prudence, and with the principles upon 
Which such undertakings could alone pro- 
ed with security, And the hon. Gentle- 
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man who seconded this Motion must not 
be misrepresented ; he did not propose to 
take any measure which should stop the 
progress of the works on any railway; and 
if it should so happen, unfortunately, that 
in consequence of the indiscretion of any 
companies and of excess of speculation, 
their means should fall short, and parties 
should be thrown out of employment, that 
must not be attributed to anything sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. The right 
hon. Gentleman had asked why we should 
obstruct or endeavour to regulate the ap- 
plication of capital to this pursuit any more 
than to others; and, on the general prin- 
ciple, he quite agreed with him, and indeed 
was an advocate for entire free trade, which 
he feared was more than the right hon. 
Gentleman was. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Friends came to Parliament 
for incorporation and for great powers to 
borrow money; and an individual could not 
come to Parliament to borrow money upon 
limited responsibility—that was given as a 
great act of favour, and an especial indul- 
gence to these companies; and it was 
rightly given, in the first instance, to en- 
courage these undertakings in the outset ; 
but it was a very different question when 
the railroad undertaking had succeeded, 
and when it was no longer doubtful whe- 
ther it would be a profitable investment 
for capital, whether Parliament should be 
so liberal in giving powers to these corpo- 
rations to borrow money. He had been 
of opinion—and he was not sure whether 
he did not mention it to the right hon. 
Gentleman last year—that the proper check 
then would have been, while allowing these 
companies to raise as much capital as they 
liked, to carry into operation their great 
undertakings, to put a limitation upon their 
power to borrow money; and certainly a 
stop should be put to the practice, most 
injurious both to the subscribers and the 
public, of giving them power to pay in- 
terest out of capital. If those two restric- 
tions had been made last year—if the 
power of borrowing money had been with- 
held, and the power of paying interest out 
of capital, before profit had been derived 
from the undertaking, a stop might have 
been put to nearly all that was an abuse in 
this system. The time had now arrived 
when the necessity of the case compelled 
the interference of the House; and that 
interference should take place as much as 
possible with the consent of the great rail- 
road interests themselves. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself had admitted that he 
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had arrived at a conviction that we could 
not go on with the system as at present 
pursued. [Mr. Hupson: I spoke only of 
the abuses of it.] A railroad system pro- 
perly conducted must be allowed to be one 
of the most advantageous undertakings 
ever begun in this country; the only quarrel 
was with its abuses. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted there were such. The 
Government must be aware that it was no 
longer possible to let this great affair loose 
upon Committees without some regulation 
to guide them; and the time was probably 
not far distant when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself would thank the Govern- 
ment for interfering. What he (Mr. Ellice) 
should recommend would be, that this de- 
bate should be adjourned, to give time for 
consideration as to the course to be pur- 
sued. The companies themselves were 
understood to be quite of opinion that 
something should be done with respect to 
the progress of the Bills this Session; and, 
after communication with the Government, 
some settlement of the question might 
surely be arrived at, which might give 
security to the shareholders and to the 
creditors of railways, that, going on at the 
present rate, would require such security, 
and which might also give some assurance 
to the public that these transactions would 
no longer be permitted so to interfere with 
the monetary condition of the country, as 
at all events to aggravate its difficulties at 
such times as the present. 

Mr. R. HODGSON considered that it 
would be very unjust if Parliament by a 
resolution at this period of the Session 
were to interfere with the progress of Bills 
which had complied with the Standing 
Orders. Let the House, if it pleased, com- 
municate its sentiments to the various Com- 
mittees, and induce them to throw out the 
Bills one by one upon their merits, if they 
could, but not put a wholesale stop to them 
without investigation. He should suggest 
to the hon. Member for Montrose the ex- 
pediency of withdrawing the ‘resolution. 
The impression of the hon. Gentleman in 
regard to railway companies was not con- 
sistent with fact; as in the instance of the 
Glasgow and Ayr Company, of which he 
(Mr. Hodgson) was himself a shareholder. 
The whole amount which that company was 
allowed to raise was 1,275,0001.; out of 
which 1,250,000/. had been paid. Did the 
hon. Member for Montrose mean to say 
that, a small balance yet remaining unpaid, 
that company should be precluded from 
applying to Parliament for power to extend 
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its operations by the construction of branch 
lines ? 

Mr. MANGLES thought it would }y 
well to refer the question involved in the 
Motion to the consideration of a Committee 
before adopting any decided step regarding 
it. The object of every Member of thy; 
House must be to remove abuse, without 
interposing any check to legitimate enter. 
prise. He thought there was some misy. 
derstanding in the House with respect ty 
the position of railway companies, The 
noble Lord the Member for South Durham 
had spoken of the difficulties which such 
companies had to contend with; but he 
was not aware that, generally speaking, 
there were any peculiar difficulties in exist. 
ence. The noble Lord had spoken of the 
South Western Railway Company, and he 
was glad to see the chairman of that com. 
pany (Mr. Chaplin) present in the House, 
That Gentleman was much better acquaint. 
ed with the affairs of the South Westem 
Company than he was; but this he could 
say, that, so far as the pecuniary affairs of 
that company were concerned, they were 
in the hands of the ablest financial men 
that he was acquainted with. He did not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Coventry, in recommending 
that a limitation should be placed on the 
power to borrow money hitherto accorded 
to railway companies, had looked at the 
question in all its bearings. He must know 
that as regarded financial matters there 
were two classes quite distinet from each 
other. There were the capitalists who be- 
came shareholders, and who ran all the 
risks of the undertaking; and there were 
those who ran no risk, but who invested 
their money because they received from 
railway companies a higher interest than 
they could otherwise realize. He would 
ask what right the right hon. Member for 
Coventry or the House had to interfere 
with the free action of the parties possessed 
of capital, and who laid it out at interest 
with railway companies? Had the House 
heard any complaint from those parties of 
having been overreached or defrauded? 
He trusted the House would pause and 
consider well before adopting any such re- 
solution as that now proposed ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN begged, as one of the 
culprits arraigned on the present occasion, 
to express his conviction that their position, 
were it more intimately known, ought va 
secure for them the favourable considera- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen, rather than expose 
them to a vote of censure, There wis 
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pothing, indeed, which he could desire 
nore heartily than that hon. Members 
should have a twelvemonth’s ‘ spell , of 
duty as chairmen of boards of railway di- 
retors. Those concerned in the manage- 
nent were in a position which ‘ patient 
net” could scarcely bear. With regard 
ip the South Western, they had at the 
outset to raise their capital at a very large 
discount, and they did not feel themselves 
justified in launching forth into new 
schemes like other more prosperous com- 
panies. When the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford invited them to form a branch line, 
they resolved to wait a year; but a sepa- 
rite company started the Richmond Rail- 
vay, which they then purchased. The at- 
nospheric line projected to Epsom was 
darted under noble auspices, under the 
auspices of Earl Grey. And what had 
heen the result? The papers were at this 
noment teeming with advertisements that 
itwas now to be opened with locomotives. 
The company with which he was connected 
had from the commencement always evinced 
adesire to execute a line towards Exeter; but 
lord Dalhousie’s Railway Board thought, 
after due investigation, that the route might 
be dispensed with. In consequence of their 
report, the company withdrew their appli- 
cation, and resolved to delay till greater 
necessity for the line should be shown. 
What was the result? The inhabitants 
filed the place of the company, came for- 
vard with subscriptions, and commenced a 
project which the company would have had 
to take off the hands of its projectors. 
Again, with regard to a line from Rich- 
mond to Windsor, though they had been 
charged with going too fast, what was the 
real state of the case? Last year an at- 
mospheric scheme was started, and also 
another scheme ; and though both fell to 
the ground, it would be seen how circum- 
stances tended to force a company into ap- 
plications which, if left to itself, it would 
be disposed to delay. The South West- 
em company had waited patiently, but 
vere driven into the adoption of the line. 
There were many difficulties which railway 
companies had to encounter, for which, 
not the Government, but the Legislature 
might be blamed. Schemes and plans 
vere produced, and the companies never 
fom one day to another knew to what they 
night be subjected. There was one sub- 
ject on which they did agree, and that was 
mn hailing the prospect of grouse shooting; 
vhen hon. Gentlemen left their Committee- 
‘voms and railway directors saw their backs 
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the latter had some hope of repose. The 
hon. Member for Chichester (Mr. J. A. 
Smith) said he had not been concerned in 
railways; but it might be asked, whether 
he had taken part in the late loan? The 
Railways Bill of the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Strutt) had not yet been disposed of ; 
but it was most desirable that the House 
should come to a satisfactory understanding 
as to what should be done with regard to 
the Bills proposed this Session; for the 
want of some definite arrangement on the 
subject only weakened the confidence of 
the public in railway enterprise at a time 
when public credit was so much shaken. 
In conclusion the hon. Gentleman was un- 
derstood to state that the effect of such a 
Motion as the present, if adopted, might 
be to jeopardize the whole railway interest; 
but he had no confidence while that House 
was sitting that measures having such a 
tendency would not be adopted. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I cannot think it 
would be wise in the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose to press his resolution in the present 
instance. It certainly appears to me upon 
any consideration I can give to that resolu- 
tion, and so far as I can see the effects of 
it, that it would not be prudent for the 
House to come to a general resolution, ex- 
pressed in strict terms, when the practical 
effects of such a measure cannot be before 
the House, and must in many instances be 
very inconvenient. I mean, inconvenient 
to the public at large. I take a case which 
was put by an hon. Member. There may 
be a branch line about to be made, and yet 
the main line may not be in such a state 
of completion as, having regard to all its 
expenditure, to be entitled to make that 
branch. Is it requisite that the operations 
in regard to the branch line should be sus- 
pended until the whole expenditure on the 
main line has been exhausted, and that 
the power of making that branch line 
should be given only to another indepen- 
dent company? I own I think that there 
might be practical inconveniences—that 
whatever its advantages the resolution has 
counterbalancing disadvantages—that it 
will not meet those very evils which have 
been pointed out with so much force by 
the hon. Gentleman himself. It might be 
expedient that the House should come to 
some further resolution, especially after 
what has been stated by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland; yet, I do hope we shall 
not fall into error, that from being too lax 
in giving our sanction to railway specula- 
tion we shall suddenly take an opposite 
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line; endeavouring to check a most ad- 
vantageous and wholesome application of 
the capital of the country. I cannot agree 
with the hon. Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Ellice) if he says that a considerable time 
ago the House ought to have required 
measures to be taken for that purpose, 
and the late Government ought to have in- 
terposed and placed a greater control over 
railway enterprise. It appears to me that 
this is a speculation which requires the 
sanction of this House, and ought, there- 
fore, to be the subject of debate and dis- 
eussion in Committee ; but the application 
of the capital of this country, the disposal 
of the surplus property of trade and com- 
merce, is a matter entirely beyond the con- 
trol of this House, and might take place 
quite independently of any resolution of 
this House. I remember the time, and it 
is not a great while ago, when I heard 
bankers complaining that they had a great 
quantity of money lying on their hands, 
for which they could not get two per cent. 
I remember also a further time, when there 
was a good deal of money sent to South 
America, when large sums were invested 
in the State stock of those not very honest 
and not very stable republics; that at 
other times great sums of money were in- 
vested in schemes for the improvement of 
certain harbours, canals, and various other 
public works in North America; and that, 
in some eases, our debtors in North Ame- 
rica were not more prompt in answering the 
expectations of those who lent them money 
than in the South. If we had in the be- 
ginning interfered, and said we should put 
a check and a control upon railway enter- 
prise, the consequence would have been, 
not that we should have prevented impro- 
vident speculation, but that improvident | 
speculation would have taken another di- 
rection; and that some such wild and use- 
less adventures as had been entered into 
in former times would have been entered 
into again—everybody lamenting that such 
improvident speculation should take place, 
but which, nevertheless, would have gone 
on without the sanction of this House being | 
required. 
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so lodged. 
opposite mentioned a case where several 
millions had been engaged to be employed 
in a particular railway without the prospect 
of the parties having capital to the extent 
I do not agree in thinking that | of so many thousands. 
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and Liverpool, and it was evident that 
there was sufficient capital to execute j_ 
no one would deny that such a raijlyg 
should be made. There were other Cases 
of less obvious importance, but stil] they 
might be such as to show that a railway 
ought to be made. But still it is possibie 
there may be cases in which you may say 
that the capital of this : 
Pp 0 18 country having 
been applied by Act of Parliament sf 
great amount to certain railway speculs. 
tions, you are of opinion that certain other 
railway speculations should not be entered 
into, because the result would be that those 
speculations could not be carried jnty 
effect, and must end in the ruin of the 
persons who undertook them—that they 
could not be carried into effect without 
causing very great distress in the first in. 
stance, and probably would never be car. 
ried into effect at all. It appears to me 
that this course of argument should be 
listened to with great caution—that while 
you obviously cannot put a stop to other 
speculations, it is only with great doubt 
and caution you should listen to this ar- 
gument for interfering with railway specu- 
lations. But cases have been put by the 
hon. Member for Montrose, and others by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hudson), both agreeing in the general 
statement, where this House and the other 
House of Parliament, by their laxity, have 
connived in some instances at the vie- 


jlation of the bond jide intentions of the 


Standing Orders of the two Houses—cases 
where in order to insure that only specula- 


tions of a bond fide character should be 
entered into, and that by persons who had 
capital to carry them into effect, certain 
conditions had been laid down—which con- 
ditions had frequently been evaded—that 


where 10 per cent has been required to be 


lodged in the Bank before applying to 


Parliament, there had not been | per cent 
The right hon. Gentleman 


Other cases had 


it should be a necessary consequence, that | been mentioned where a guarantee had 
because a party comes before Parliament | been given for the payment of interest on 


seeking its sanction to some enterprise, 
therefore Parliament should put a certain 
check upon the enterprise of that party. 
I think that that should be regulated by 
certain rules and regulations—for instance, 
no one will deny that in the case of a rail- 
way being proposed between Manchester 





certain railways which had been under- 
taken; while at the same time they could 
not have paid 5s. per share. 
this kind it is fit that Parliament should 
be more strict and more careful than 
hitherto to put a check to such abuse 


In cases 0 


8. 


How that can most effectually be done, I 
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jonot wish to give any opinion at the pre- 
entmoment. I think it, however, a matter 
yhich deserves the utmost consideration. 
itis sufficiently obvious, from the experi- 
ence we have had that the mere appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of five Mem- 
jers of this House is not a sufficient secu- 
rity. It may be that each Committee 
sitting independently may feel that the 
responsibility does not rest with them, but 
on Parliament; and that, on the other 
hand, Parliament may consider that they 
need not trouble themselves on the subject, 
4s the Committee had no doubt considered 
the matter; and that, therefore, between 
the two no proper investigation may be 
mde, It is right, therefore, that we 
should endeavour to see that we have 
greater security against abuses than we at 
present possess. I shall end by saying, 
that I hope my hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) 
vill not press his resolution. I do see 
very considerable objections to it. I do 
wt say that, after the consideration of 
aother day or two, I might not give my 
consent to the resolution as it now stands. 
It may be proper that, either by means of 
inquiry by a Committee, or by a resolution, 
we should take some further security for 
the proper regulation of railway enterprise; 
but I would say, that when we take further 
security for the proper regulation of rail- 
vay enterprise, it ought not to be taken in 
the direction of checking the application of 
capital to railways. For my own part, I 
believe that they are very advantageous to 
the country—that their advantages are so 
great that we do not know at present what 
their ultimate end may be. They are very 
likely to have been profitable to those who 
have undertaken them, if, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated, a capital of 
§,000,0007. has produced a return of 
nearly 9,000,0001. a year; but it is not 
with a view of checking this kind of enter- 
prise, which I think highly beneficial to 
the country, and in which the individuals 
engaged in them may likewise gain a fair 
and profitable reward for their exertions— 
itis not with that view, but with the view 
which was indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Ellice), namely, of cutting off and pruning 
the abuses—of checking the inroad of a 
spirit of wild speculation which always 
attaches itself to schemes of commercial 
enterprise—it is with that view, and not 
with the view of checking enterprise itself, 
that! am disposed to enter into any re- 
gulations on the subject. 
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Mr. W.R. COLLETT was glad to hear 
the recommendation of the noble Lord that 
the resolution should not be pressed—the 
more so because it was not necessary at 
the present time. It appeared there were 
few new projects on foot this year in Eng- 
land, still less in Scotland, and none at all 
in Ireland. The House had interfered 
with this question a little too frequently, 
and there was no knowing from one year 
to another what they were going to do 
about railways. Last year they had de- 
cided the narrow gauge should not extend 
beyond a certain degree southwards; but 
now this decision was evaded with impu- 
nity. He hoped they would hear no more 
of the threatened Railway Bill. The coun- 
try had its hands quite full enough of rail- 
ways at present—the banks were sick of 
them. He hoped the House would look 
with great caution before they encouraged 
more railways, but at the same time he 
trusted the resolution then before them 
would not be pressed. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that his 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) had omitted 
one reason why they should not consent to 
this resolution, and that was, that its 
mover, the hon. Member for Montrose, 
and its seconder, the hon. Member for 
Chichester, both concurred in expressing 
great doubts whether the resolution was 
intelligible. He entirely concurred with 
them that it was totally unintelligible. He 
did not refer to the latter portion, which 
said that no railway company shall sell the 
line of any other railway company. He 
did not know that any company could pro- 
pose to sell the line of another company. 
His remark referred to the main resolution 
itself. He understood that many other in- 
dividuals did not understand the exact pur- 
port of that resolution; and he confessed, 
for one, that it was not intelligible to him. 
But he gathered from it that, for example, 
the line to Galway could not have been 
made unless the entire capital originally 
subscribed for the Midland and Great West- 
ern (Ireland) Railway had been paid up. 
The hon. Member had said something in 
his speech to the effect that no railway 
company should be permitted to enter upon 
a second credit until the first was exhaust- 
ed. That was certainly a singular com- 
mercial proposition; for if a company had 
exhausted its credit, it would, he feared, 
find some difficulty in embarking in a fresh 
loan; and it was, therefore, somewhat un- 
necessary to provide for cases of this kind. 
The South Western Railway also would 
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never have been completed if that resolu- 
tion had formerly been enforced. He ap- 
prehended that that company got into 
great difficulties; and if they had not had 
the power of raising new shares, they could 
never have proceeded with the works. 
When his noble Friend spoke of specula- 
tions in North American and Mexican 
mines, he might also have remembered the 
remarkable speculation of the Greek loan, 
in which the hon. Member for Montrose, he 
believed, had some shares. He thought it 
far better that they should leave specula- 
tion to take its own course in this country 
in the construction of railway works, and 
in the improvement of communication at 
home, than in throwing obstructions in 
the way of such schemes, and encouraging 
English capital to embark either in Greek 
loans or Spanish loans, in which he had 
reason to know this country had lost 
70,000,0007. within twenty-five years. 
It was sometimes charged against him 
that he was a monopolist; but he thought 
the parties who introduced this Motion 
were monopolists. He was for free 
trade at home; there was something like 
class interest lurking here. The hon. 
Member for Chichester did not like to 
see the scrip for the new loan depreciated. 
[Mr. J. A. Sarr: I have nothing to do 
with the loan in any shape whatever.] He 
confessed that he, for one, considered that 
this inroad upon the free employment of 
capital invested in railways, had, in point 
of fact, in it a great deal of the spirit of 
monopoly; he considered that the resolu- 
tions would be exceedingly mischievous if 
they should in any way have the effect of 
checking speculations in railways, and 
sending capital abroad. He believed 
that a large quantity of English capital 
had lately been embarked in the Paris 
and Rouen Railway; that though 20 per 
cent was required to be paid up, the 
capital had been subscribed fifteen times 
over, in fifteen different companies, and | 
that one half the constituency of each com- | 
pany consisted of English capitalists. He 
thought it far better that English capital 
should be employed at home, than that it 
should be embarked in French or any other 
foreign railways. He felt certain, that if 
they insisted upon imposing restrictions 
upon the outlay of English capital, the 
effect would not be to prevent people from 
speculating who had money to lend; for, 
so long as the interest of money was at no 
more than 3 per cent, which it was in Au- 
gust last, they might depend upon it that 
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people would not be content with the 3 per 
cent Consols, but would seek to employ it 
where they would meet with a greater 1, 
turn. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHR. 
QUER thought that the hon. Member for 
Montrose would do well to take the advices 
which had been given him to postpone the 
discussion. At the same time he thought 
the discussion which had taken place was 
likely to produce some benefit to the coun. 
try, as well as to those who were interested 
in railways. From all parts of the Hous 
there had been a general concurrence of 
opinion, not only as to the advantages of 
railroads to this country, and as to the im. 
portance of investing capital at home in 
place of abroad, but there was also a gene- 
ral concurrence of opinion that, in the pre- 
sent system of railroad legislation, there 
were several abuses to which they ought 
to apply a remedy. The principal blame 
of these did not so much rest: on railway 
directors as on Parliamentary Committees. 
Looking, then, at the question in the seve- 
ral aspects which it presented, he was sure 
that hon. Gentlemen generally would agree 
with him when he said that the House 
ought to turn its attention to the subject, 
with the view of devising some plan to 
obviate the difficulties which had furnish- 
ed matter of complaint. It was true, 
that much consideration had already 
been bestowed upon the subject; but it 
was equally true that no practical good 
had yet resulted. Although he thought 
it would be exceedingly unwise to go 
to the full extent that some persons re 
commended, yet he could by no means 
omit to notice the attempts frequently 
made by many parties to evade the Stand- 
ing Orders. There were two points before 
the House—one relating to the evasion of 
the Standing Orders, the other to the ge- 
neral principles of railway legislation; and 
he must take the liberty of saying that 
the manner in which some Committees 
had passed Railway Bills was exceedingly 
lax, especially when they so passed them 
in opposition to the reports of the Railway 
Commissioners. At the same time, he did 
not think it at all desirable that the Motion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
trose should be altogether abandoned; he 
did not desire to see it put an end to; he 
merely hoped that it would be postponed 
for some time. It must be regarded as 
most laudable, though at this moment it 
would, perhaps, not be expedient to press 
it. He, for one, would be quite willing at 
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future time to consider the proposition 
yhich the hon. Gentleman had made. In 
ihe meantime, he thought it would be very 
advantageous if hon. Gentlemen would 
communicate with each other and with 
ihe Government ; and the Government 
would, no doubt, be perfectly willing to 
lend its aid in carrying into effect any 
jn which afforded the prospect of reme- 
dying the evils that had given rise to the 
just and natural complaints that the House 
jad just heard. He thought it might be 
alvantageous to appoint a small Commit- 
te, and refer the whole question to their 
ensideration. The resolutions which the 
hon. Member for Montrose moved might 
ako be referred to such a Committee; but 
vhether they adopted that course or any 
other, he recommended that the present 
discussion be postponed, either by adjourn- 
ing the debate or withdrawing the resolu- 
tions, for a time. 

Mr. HENLEY defended the conduct of 
the Committees up stairs on the subject of 
those Seotch railways to which allusion 
had been made. The evasions of the 
Standing Orders had been allowed by the 
examiners, and not by the Committees; 
and the latter were quite justified in sup- 
posing, when those Bills came before them, 
that all the provisions of the Standing 
Qrders had been duly complied with, or 
that they would have received a report 
to the contrary effect from the exami- 
ners, 

Mr. MORRISON observed, it was quite 
manifest that for some time past there had 
been in this country very large sums with- 
drawn from the purposes to which capital 
vas ordinarily devoted, for the purpose of 
carrying out the various railway schemes 
vhich within the last few years had been 
projected. The sum of 28,000,000/. was 
required for railways, to be drawn from 
the floating capital of the country. The 
lst two years had been years of business 
and saving; but the present was one of the 
least prosperous which had occurred for a 
considerable period. It was quite absurd 
to talk of their being able to construct 
one-half of the lines for which Bills had 
been obtained from the House. Whe- 
ther they passed Bills to the extent of 
90,000,0007. or 50,000,0007., was now 
of no consequence. Vast sums of money 
had already been sunk, and the float- 
ing capital of the country had therefore 
been very greatly diminished. Unhappily, 
also, that capital yet remained unprofit- 
able; and at the very time when that great 
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amount of capital was withdrawn from the 
customary uses of trade and manufactures, 
a sudden and severe demand came upon 
the country to provide for the relief of 
Ireland; and he feared it would soon be 
necessary to make great sacrifices to re- 
lieve the people of England. No rational 
man doubted that the great extent of rail- 
ways projected could never be executed. 
The thing was impossible, and at the same 
time absurd. Half the lines for which 
Bills had been passed could never be con- 
structed. The House had chosen to con- 
fer certain privileges on certain railway 
companies, and the result was, that the 
employment of capital in those lines of- 
fered a larger amount of profit than the 
employment of the same capital in any 
other way; and if the parties engaged in 
railway schemes offered a greater interest 
than other speculators were willing to pay, 
it was obvious that money must rise in the 
market to a very high rate of interest, and 
then how were the manufacturers of the 
country to go on? The interest of the 
money employed as capital constituted the 
chief costs of manufactured articles—all 
small manufacturers carried on business by 
means of borrowed capital. He conceived 
that was a state of things which would 
soon demand from Parliament very de- 
cisive remedial measures; and it appeared 
to him that a remedy could only be found 
in preventing too great an increase in the 
sums paid for the use of capital; it would, 
therefore, he thought, be highly expedient 
to place such restrictions on future rail- 
ways as would, by diminishing their pro- 
fits, deprive them of all motive to pay 
large premiums for the use of capital. He 
rejoiced that the present Motion had been 
made; for he believed that the discussion 
would produce much good. 

Mr. HORSMAN observed, that the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth had, on 
a former occasion, urged the necessity of 
placing restrictions upon future railway 
companies; and every one knew that of 
late the demand for supplies of capital had 
become more pressing than ever. He un- 
derstood that the Government were now 
about to take a course which he much re- 
gretted that they had not long ago adopt- 
ed, and that was, to exercise an efficient 
superintendence over railway legislation. 
For the present, however, he thought that 
the hon. Member for Montrose could not 
do better than to withdraw his resolutions; 
at the same time, he thought that the dis- 
cussion to which those resolutions gave 
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rise, would prove advantageous to the 
House and the country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was not in the 
least disposed to deny that the amount of 
money invested in railways was enormously 
large, but he rose to protest against the 
doctrine propounded by the hon. Member 
for Inverness (Mr. Morrison). He thought 
it monstrous for any Gentleman to declare 
that the House ought so to cripple the 
profits, the transactions, and the move- 
ments of existing as well as future com- 
panies as to drive the capital into other 
channels. He thought that would be a 
most monstrous proposition from any one ; 
but for the hon. Member, who professed 
himself to be a free-trader, to assert such 
a principle as that was beyond everything 
he had ever heard. He thought no honest 
free-trader could have propounded such a 
doctrine. 

Mr. MORRISON explained that he did 
not refer to Bills already passed, and was 
surprised that the hon. Gentleman should 
have supposed that he could have intended 
his remarks to apply to existing com- 
panies. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE understood the 
hon. Member to say that the only way to 


Restrictions upon 


prevent so much capital being diverted 
from the manufactures of the country was 
for the Legislature to diminish the attrac- | 
tions of railways by preventing them from 


realizing such large profits. If he misre- 
presented what the hon. Gentleman had 
said, he begged his pardon; but he protested 
most strongly against the principle of in- 
terfering with the national investment of 
capital. 

Mr. MORRISON again explained. He 
had said that the profits on railway capital 
should not be larger than on capital em- 
ployed in any other way. 

Mr. MITCHELL thought the loss of 
20,000,000/. by the failure of the crops 
was an unavoidable evil, but one which the 
resources of the country could easily have 
borne, and he was therefore of opinion that 
the cause of the present distress was ex- 
travagant and improvident railway specu- 
lations. The fact was, that with the ex- 
ception of that spent by the labourers in 
exciseable articles, by which the revenue 
was benefited, all the money laid out in 
railways was sunk, or at least taken from 
the working resources of the country. The 
whole of the capital was sunk, for there 
was nothing available but the dividend 
when the line was finished. What was the 
real operation of this loss of capital ? Why, 
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that the manufacturer was obliged to de. 
crease his imports of the raw mater] 
When a manufacturer was giving his order 
for the raw material in ordinary times he 
reckoned that a bill of a certain din 
would be available, and gave his orders 
accordingly; but now he said to himself 
“We ‘have had the dire calamity ds 
failure in the crops, we have the expenil. 
ture of a million a week in railways 
and this will make it difficult to obtain 
discounts;’’ and instead of purchasing 
his usual quantity, he only ordered aie 
half. This was what every prudent may 
would do; and it would be found at the 
end of the year, all the imports of the ray 
material, by the manufacture of which the 
people were to be maintained, and the 
foreign corn dealer paid, would be shorter 
than was ever before known. So much 
alarmed were the merchants of London 
and the manufacturers of the country, that 
the House might depend no more woul 
be imported than they were certain of 
having cash to pay for; and the only 
thing left next year to send in payment for 
the raw material would be railway serip, 
Would the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Hudson), or the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord G. Bentinck), guarantee that the 
countries from which they had to look for 
supplies of the necessaries of life, would 
take railway scrip? If they could not do 
that, he could not see how the raw mate. 
rial or supplies of food could be procured. 

Mr. STUART said, that the hon. Men- 
ber for Inverness was of opinion that in con- 
sequence of railway speculation manufactur 
ers with a small or borrowed capital must 
suffer, and that that state of things ought 
to be corrected. The mode in which the 
hon. Gentleman proposed to reduce this mis- 
chief—and the hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) was not at all mis- 
taken in what he stated—was by the i- 
terference of the Legislature — to bring 
down the profits of railways to a certain 
Jevel. Why, what was the ordinary notion 
of free trade? His notion was that every 
man was to be allowed to use his capital 
in the most advantageous manner ; and 
that that capital should thus find its way 
into every description of profitable employ- 
ment. Why then did the hon. Gentleman, 
who was a free-trader, wish to legislate to 
protect the interests of the cotton — 
facturers at the expense of the railways: 
He always thought that hon. Gentlemen 
who voted for the Corn Bill did so with & 
view to direct the employment. of capital 
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x such a way a8 to suit themselves ; and 
jow the hon. Member for Luverness dis- 
inctly proposed legislative interference to 
event the employment of capital in a par- 
jicular way, because it did not meet the 
interests of the cotton manufacturers. He 
wald not see the consistency of this with 
the theory of free trade, neither could he 
agree with the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ier for Bridport that the employment of 
capital on railways did no more than pay 
the wages of the labourers, and fill the 
efers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by the consumption of exciseable articles. 
With regard to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, he thought the 
wisest course would be to withdraw it. 

Mr. TRELAWNY supported the views 
ofthe hon. Member for Bridport, that all 
the money used in the construction of rail- 
rads was so much extracted from the 
eeneral capital of the country, and sunk. 
“Mx, AINSWORTH expressed the 
greatest surprise at hearing such a doc- 
tine. Did not the hon. Members for Brid- 
prt (Mr. Mitchell) and Tavistock (Mr. 
Trelawny) say that the money laid out in 
nilroads employed the people of their own 
country, the produce of their own country, 
and the capital of their own country ? In- 
deed, the amount of indirect employment, 
such as in the coal and iron mines, was as 
great as that of constructing the roads and 
locomotives. He trusted no impediments 
would be thrown in the way of capital 
being laid out in railways on a fair and 
just principle. 

Mr. HUME was not at all surprised at 
the speeches of the hon. Members for 
Bolton (Mr. Ainsworth) and of Newark 
(Mr. Stuart), for they did not appear 
to understand the question at all. He en- 
tirely agreed with the hon. Members for 
Bridport and Tavistock. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite did not understand what free 
irade was. He, as a free-trader, objected 
to privileges being given to any class; and 
ifhe could show that one single railway in 
this country, the proprietors of which had 
lid out 4,000,0002. in its construction, 
and who put into their pockets, besides 10 
per cent interest on the outlay, bonuses to 
the amount of 3,900,0002., he thought no 
one would doubt that the railways enjoyed 
privileges, He knew that railroads were 
frst established under great disadvantages; 
that they were opposed by the landowners, 
and that advances of capital were hard 
to be obtained ; and he did not say a 
word against a proper return to these rail- 
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ways. He never had done so, and on that 
ground he complained of the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn perverting his argu- 
ment. The noble Lord had been rather 
facetious on the subject of credit ; but of 
course as the noble Lord had formerly been 
otherwise employed, he could not be ex- 
pected to know much of credit. Thus the 
noble Lord picked out a word in the reso- 
lution which a school-boy would see was a 
misprint. He believed that the noble Lord 
knew nothing of the question. He should 
not take the advice of those who recom- 
mended the withdrawal of the Motion, 
but of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Hudson), who wished it to be post- 
poned, as the great interests affected by 
it had not had time to consider the ques- 
tion. He would be the last man in the 
world to refuse to capital its fair and legi- 
timate use; but there were great abuses of 
the powers given by Parliament. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland admitted that 
there were the greatest abuses. Then his 
hon. Friend the gallant Colonel asked why 
had he not taken means to stop these 
abuses before? Nine years ago he had at- 
tempted to take the sense of the House 
on the subject, and to prevent dividends 
being paid out of capital; and on the as- 
surance that Government would look to it, 
he had let the matter stand over. But 
Government never had attended to it—and 
they never would if the House did not take 
it up. This resolution was printed last 
year, and submitted to the House, and had 
now been printed and in the hands of the 
President of the Railway Board from the 
beginning of the present Session, and 
therefore he was not to blame for the de- 
lay. All he wanted was to stop abuses, 
and he was by no means satisfied with that 
discussion. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had made a speech 
which convinced him that nothing would 
be done till next year. He liked the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer better, 
and agreed with him that it might be ne- 
cessary to go still further than the restric- 
tion mentioned in the resolution. He con- 
cluded by consenting to postpone the dis- 
cussion for a week. 
Debate adjourned until Friday. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
COURT OF ROME. 

Mr. HORSMAN rose to ask the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice, namely, 
—Whether it were the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to establish diplo- 
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matic relations between this country and 
the Court of Rome? He thought it would 
be highly advantageous that this country 
should have a resident Minister at the 
Court of Rome, with relation to questions 
both of a commercial and territorial cha- 
racter. It had until recently been doubted 
whether, if we were disposed to endeavour 
to establish a more friendly footing with 
that Court, such a measure would not be 
objected to on the opposite side. But a 
change had now come over the feelings of 
the Papacy, and the recently elected Pope, 
having adopted the maxim that the inter- 
nal relations of his State should be regu- 
lated rather by political than by religious 
feelings, and having given a very hospi- 
table reception to the Ambassador of the 
Porte, there was no doubt that he could 
not feel otherwise than honoured at re- 
ceiving at his Court the representative of 
this country. There could be no doubt of 
the friendly feelings of this country towards 
the present Pope, whether or not they took 
any steps to establish relations with him 
ona more friendly footing, such as became 
the interests and character of this country. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I certainly con- 
cur with the hon. Member in all that he 
has stated of the liberal policy of the pre- 


sent Pope, and I believe that it would be 
his wish to see more formal diplomatic re- 
lations established between this country 


and the State of Rome. I have seen, with 
very great pleasure, the course which the 
present Pope has pursued; and I think it 
will tend much to increase the happiness 
of the people of Italy. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that I think it would be de- 
sirable that these more formal relations 
should be established; but the question is 
one both of law and of policy: in point of 
law exceedingly intricate; and in point of 
policy likely to excite considerable discus- 
sion. The law, as it at present stands, 
leaves a difficulty; there are expressions 
and words in the Act of Parliament to 
which it is difficult to give a legal interpre- 
tation. Therefore, as the law at present 
stands, I do not think it would be safe to 
advise Her Majesty to send a Minister ex- 
pressly with credentials to Rome. With 
respect to introducing a Bill on this sub- 
ject to make the law more clear, I do not 
think it would be advisable, at the end of 
a Session, with a great deal of other busi- 
ness before us, to introduce a Bill on so 
important a subject. I cannot tell the hon. 
Gentleman that we intend to introduce a 
Bill; but it is a subject on which I hope we 
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may legislate in future; and I do think i 
desirable that diplomatic relations should 
be established between this country and 
Rome. 


LOAN DISCOUNT BILL, 


On the Question that the Speaker d, 
now leave the Chair, for the House to go 
into Committee on the Loan Discount 
Bill, 

The Marquess of GRANBY felt that it 
was necessary for him to make an apology 
to the House, for venturing to address it on 
a subject of so much difficulty. As it was 
in the power of any person who paid any 
attention to the subject, without enter. 
ing into the chemical properties of the 
soil, to say such and such a soil produces 
such fruits, and such another soil will not; 
so he hoped the House would indulge him, if 
he did not enter into the intricacies of the 
subject, but contented himself by reviewing 
the facts of the case as they stood before 
them, and their financial and social aspect, 
The question they had to discuss ought 
not to be confined to the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They ought to take a more 
extended view, look calmly at the present 
state of the country, and consider to what 
extent that state was to be attributed to 
the banking law of 1844. It had been ad- 
mitted upon all hands that great distress 
existed in the country, and that a great 
deficiency in the circulating medium was 
generally felt. It was not his intention 
to occupy much of the time of the House 


| by reading extracts from communications 


which he had received, to prove the extent 
and alarming nature of that pressure; but 
he might be permitted to observe, that the 
magnitude and extent of the monetary dis- 
organization was painfully attested by a 
letter received from Mr. Foster, of York. 
The noble Lord read extracts from the 
letter in question, and also an extract 
from the Manchester Courier, detailing the 
distress which the manufacturing districts 
laboured under in consequence of the pres- 
sure of the money market. The state of 
trade had become desperate; and in Man- 
chester and the adjoining district of Sal 
ford thousands of hands were but partially 
employed on the short-time system, a0 
thousands of other men wholly without 
work, while the price of food was rising, 
and the condition of the people was becon- 
ing more calamitous every day. He should 
not trouble the House by reading further 
extracts, as it was admitted on all hands 
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he greatest possible distress prevailed 
ee Eadkouring districts. They had 
ten told that the Banking Bill of 1844 
yas to saturate the country with gold; 
but he believed that the statement was 
made for the purpose of saturating the 
minds of hon. Members, that the Bill had 
gved them from great distress. But what 
were the facts of the case? He believed 
the Bill came into operation on the 7th of 
September, 1844, What quantity of gold 
yas in the Bank at that time ? In the is- 
sue department there was coin and bullion 
to the amount of 12,657,2087.; silver, 
1,694,0871.; and coin in the banking de- 
partment, 857,7651.; making a total of 
15,209,0507. But what was the quantity 
of gold in the Bank on the 24th of April, 
18472 There was gold coin and bul- 
lin amounting to 7,120,0067.; silver, 
1,429,1340.; gold and silvercoin, 664,750. ; 
making a total of 9,213,890/., so that in 
point of fact there were 6,000,0002. less of 
gold in the Bank of England in the year 
1847, than there was previously to the 
passing of the Bank Bill of 1844. Was it 


then true, or not, that the Banking Bill of 
1844 saturated the country with gold? It 
had been said, how was it possible to fore- 
see what was likely to happen; how was it 


possible to foresee the famine in Ireland, 
the failure of the cotton crop, or the inor- 
dinate speculation in railways? But he 
begged to say, those failures and that spe- 
culation had not been foreseen. There 
was the memorial from all the eminent 
bankers in London alluded to a few days 
ago by the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
(Mr. Disraeli), which was drawn up pre- 
viously to the passing of the Act. Now, 
were the Gentlemen who signed that me- 
morial men of no note, or were they per- 
sons who did not understand the question ? 
He knew it had been said, the House of 
Commons was responsible for not having 
paid attention to that document; but it 
should be borne in mind that the memorial 
never had been laid upon the Table of the 
House, nor never had been fairly before it. 
It might have been accidentally mentioned, 
but it never was before the House in a 
practical shape. But, in addition to that 
memorial, was there nothing in their legis- 
lation of the last few years to lead them to 
expect what was likely to happen? Were 
there no other signs in the sky of the 
tempest that was to be dreaded ? What 
had been their course of legislation for the 
last few years? Had they not by their 
measures of 1842 and by their free-trade 
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legislation, induced gold to be taken abroad 
with one hand, and with the other declared 
that for every pound in gold taken abroad, 
not only would they not allow the vacuum 
to be filled up by another medium of cir- 
culation, but they declared that for every 
pound of gold they would take away its 
equivalent in Bank paper. This showed 
that it was quite clear the pressure must 
have come sooner or later. He knew it 
was said, if they wished to get back their 
gold, the only means would be to restrict 
the issue, and to make money dear and 
commodities cheap. But he begged the 
House to consider the distress that must 
intervene before that could be carried out. 
Let them remember the great number of 
mills which would be stopped, the number 
of manufactories that might be closed, the 
reduction of wages, and the pauperism 
that would be entailed upon the country 
before the measures could come into ope- 
ration which were to relieve the pressure. 
He had often heard the popular adage, 
‘Before you get better you must get 
worse;’” but he never heard of a doctor 
who undertook to make the patient worse 
in order that he might get better. But 
how did they propose to get back the gold 
that had been sent out of the country ? 
The only means for effecting that object 
would be to send manufactures abroad, and 
get gold back in exchange. But then, 
what manufactures were there in the coun- 
try? They had been told they could not 
send their railway stock—then what ma- 
nufactured stock had they? He feared 
they had hardly any, in consequence of the 
working of short time. And what raw 
material had they to work upon? He held 
in his hand a statement of the quantity of 
bales of cotton in the markets of Liverpool, 
London, and Glasgow, in the three years 
of 1845, 1846, and 1847. There were in 
the year 1845, 1,624,744 bales; in 1846, 
1,556,804; but in 1847, there were only 
1,320,944. There were imported from 
January to the 30th of April, 1845, 
727,684 bales; in 1846, 510,750 bales; 
but in 1847, there were only 487,154 bales. 
The deliveries were in 1845, 32,220 
bales; in 1846, 31,040; and in 1847, 
there were only 20,273 bales. He would 
not go into the question of other articles 
of raw material, from which the manufac- 
tures of the country were to be produced; 
but it was well known that manufactured 
stocks were low, and therefore it was he 
feared they would have to wait for some 
time before the desirable effects that were 
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anticipated could be realized. He was also 
of opinion that the high price of cotton 
was not in consequence of the superabun- 
dance of money, but owing to the scarcity 
of cotton. They had been told that one 
of the great objects of the Bank Restric- 
tion Act was to prevent the country banks 
from issuing more than a certain quantity 
of paper, and so to give the Bank of Eng- 
land some general control over the issue of 
paper throughout the country; but no 
sooner was that doctrine laid down, and 
the public mind became impressed with the 
necessity of it, than they found that when 


the memorial of the bankers was presented | 


to the Government of the day, the answer 
then made was, ‘‘ We cannot allow the 
Bank of England to have the control over 
the issues.””’ And why? Because it was 
feared the Bank might avail itself of the 
permission. Then, again, they heard that 
another great object of the Bank Restric- 
tion Act was to insure the convertibility of 
notes into gold. This was to be the basis 
of the currency; but no sooner were their 
minds filled with the truth of the principle 
than they heard that a sum of 14,000,000. 
was to be issued, not upon the security of 
gold or silver, but upon Bank securities. 
If they were to give up that great princi- 


ple, if they were not to stand by that prin- 
ciple, why did they they not give to the 
Bank a discretionary power to relieve the 
country from the severe pressure and dis- 


tress which it was now suffering. What 
was the object of money? Was it not to 
facilitate the interchange of commodities 
between different companies, of persons, 
and individuals? But if the population 
increased, and manufactures increased, did 
they think the circulating medium was to 
remain the same, and that, let the cireum- 
stances of the country be what they might, 
that they could not alter the standard of 
the currency? Or, supposing the popula- 
tion and transactions to remain the same, 
the circulating medium could be diminish- 
ed without causing great pressure and dis- 
tress. In concluding this part of his sub- 
ject, he could not do better than refer to a 
speech made by a noble relative of his 
(Lord Morpeth) in the autumn of last year 
at Sheffield. The occasion was a great 
one. There was an immense meeting, 
and the extinguisher was to be put com- 
pletely on the Protection party. In that 
speech he found the following passage:— 
“‘ Now, feeling how much more they have al- 
ways done, and done so well, I am quite willing to 
take the injunction of my friends near me, to let 
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| them alone and manage their own affairs, y}; 
| they can do much better than with the help of 
meddling Government.” , 


But this principle is much more applicable 
to your own Bank of England, than to our 
commercial relations with foreign countries 
He would read an extract from a speech 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member fy 
Tamworth, who alluding toa speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, said 


“The noble Lord had said that if we get the 
corn of France and the timber of Prussia, the 
great consideration was, what we should get them 
to take in return. Why, suppose they took no. 
thing in return, what should we suffer from that? 
On what principle does the noble Lord think fp. 
reign commerce is carried on? When we buy the 
brandies of France, they are not given to u— 
something is given in exchange for them. There 
is no mode of making purchases but by giving an 
equivalent for them. Well, but you say we shall 
sent out gold for them; but do you send out gold 
to these countries now ? I have not seen any di- 
minution in the gold of the Bank of England that 
could be attributed to this cause. If there has 
been a decrease in gold, it has been from our in- 
ternal concerns. I have not seen that any great 
quantities of it have gone to Prussia. What will 
astonish you still more perhaps is, that I wish it 
had. This country would be able to command a 
sufficient quantity of gold if it were required in 
the steady and legitimate course of trade. Whea 
a regular commerce is carried on, there can be no 
drain of gold ; and even if they take nothing but 
gold, we can only procure that by transmitting 
our manufactures for that gold, and then purchas- 
ing corn and timber with it. I should not be 
alarmed, therefore, if there should be an export 
of gold from this country, knowing that we shall 
obtain that gold by exchanging our manufactures 
for it. No such export can take place as will de 
range our internal affairs, or derange the stability 
of our commerce.” 

He really thought that the free-trade 
friends of the right hon. Gentleman had 
not paid that attention to him, which, 
from the attention he paid to them, they 
were bound to do. He thought they should 
have congratulated the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the way his wishes had been ful- 
filled. But no expression had yet fallen 
from any Member of that House, showing 
any sympathies for the feelings of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It had been said that it 
was unfair to refer to free-trade measures 
in the present cireumstances of the cou! 
try; that the potato famine, the high price 
of cotton, and the general deficiency m the 
harvest, prevented the free-trade measure 
. . . e 4 
from being fairly tried. He admitted that 
there was something plausible, but denied 
that there was anything conclusive, m the 
argument. Were we importing nothing 
but food? Was it a drain of gold to sup- 
ply our deficiency of food, that caused our 
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jefcieney of gold? He thought he could 
how the House satisfactorily that this was 
not the case. He held in his hand a re- 
tum of the imports of various articles 
during 1845 and 1847; and he found that 
of cotton, clocks, cotton manufactures of 
Europe, fancy woods, glass bottles, iron, 
jrass, lead, leather, gloves, linen, silk 
nanufactures, brandy, sugar, tallow, wool- 
jen manufactures, tin, wood, and a variety 
of other articles, breadstuffs being entirely 
excluded, the official value in 1847 ex- 
weded that in 1845 by 4,333,7921. The 
excess in glass bottles amounted to 7,4731., 
although the House had been told, when 
the duty was taken off glass, that we should 
beable to supply the world. In the article 
of sugar,which was principally slave-grown, 
the excess in the imports of 1846 and 
1$47 as compared with 1845, was 
1,175,0431. The articles he had enu- 
merated showed to what extent free 
trade had injured our own artisans. Cot- 
ton, glass bottles, iron in bars, lead, leather 
cloves, linen, the silk manufactures.of Eu- 
rope, and woollen manufactures, were the 
articles which interfered more particularly 
with our native industry. He found that 
the exeess of imports in those articles 
during 1847, as compared with 1845, 
amounted to 857,5591. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in speaking of the number of la- 
bourers employed in railways, stated that 
forevery 1,000,0000. expended, there would 
be 45,000 employed; and that for every 
1,001. there would be forty-five labourers 
employed. If, therefore, this 857,5591., 
vhich had been taken away from this coun- 
try, in order to buy those manufactures 
vhich were to enter into competition with 
the productions of our own countrymen, had 
remained in the country, we could have 
employed no fewer than 38,590 heads of 
families, Let no one tell him that the 
free-trade measures had not been tried. 
They had been tried, and they had not only 
been found wanting, but it was found that 
they had done material injury to the people 
of this country. His noble relative had 
also told the people at Sheffield that the 
sharp ery of the people, under the pressure 
of famine, would be strong enough to 
sweep away every obstacle; and that in 
every year, in every season, in every state 
of the weather, the ports of Britain should 
be open for the admission of foreign pro- 
duee, and that the people of England 
should open their mouths wide for all this, 
and that no man should stayit. Hehoped 
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that if the people of Engla ¢ opened, they | 
mouths then, that they wpuld \noW’ open 
their eyes as wide. He fedyéd that? theit 
breeches pockets had been ‘ather widély 
opened, and that more had come out of 
their pockets than had gone into their 
mouths; and he believed that they were 
now better ahle to judge of the fallacy of 
the free-trade principle. But it was stated 
that this famine was not confined to Eng- 
land—that it had extended itself to France, 
Belgium, Holland, up the Rhine, and up 
the Danube. In that declaration he heard 
the echoes of another speech made by his 
noble Friend (Lord G. Bentinck), and than 
which a more eloquent speech was never 
delivered in that House. That speech 
came back upon his (the Marquess of 
Granby’s) ears like ‘‘ the remembered tone 
of a mute lyre.” That which had been 
now stated as a fact was then predicted as 
what would probably arise. In quoting 
from Mr. Tooke’s prices, he said— 

“Tn ordinary circumstances we may safely 
trust to a regular supply from abroad ; the dis- 
couragement of our home productions may not 
then seriously affect us; but if a famine arise, then 
we may have bitter cause to repent the folly of 
our course, and may find that the encouragement 
we gave to home productions by the imposition of 
restrictive duties was absolutely necessary. The 
more you increase your dependence on foreign 
supply, the more you increase, in the event of a 
general pressure, the risk of a monetary derange- 
ment.” 


He thought the House ought to congratu- 
late itself that the corn laws were not re- 
pealed eight or ten years ago, for if they 
had been, it was his confident belief that in 
years where there was no scarcity, they 
would have put out of cultivation their own 
soil; and we would, under present cireum- 
stances, require five millions of quarters of 
wheat from abroad more than we were 
now importing. He did not pretend to 
say that, in years like the present, we 
could prevent great scarcity — what he 
meant to say was, that more corn would 
be sown in our own country under a 
system of protection, and that it would 
be our own fault if we permitted that 
corn to leave the country in a time of 
scarcity. We should then have, at all 
events, all the diminished produce if we 
chose; but if it was grown abroad, we 
might not be able to obtain any portion of 
it. We were told, again, that we could 
not judge of the free-trade measures at 
the present time, in consequence of the 
searcity being general throughout a great 
part of Europe, and that those from whom 
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we were obliged to buy wheat were them- 
selves in want, and could not afford to 
spend money on British manufactures. 
Now what was the truth? From what 
countries did we get our corn? Did we 
get it from countries that were in distress? 
Did we get it from France, from Belgium, 
or from Holland? Why, those countries 
were unlike our own. The rulers of 
France, whenever a scarcity occurred, and 
they thought there was any danger of fa- 
mine, closed the ports. It was not from 
countries in distress we got our corn, but 
from countries that had a superabundance 
—from America and Russia for example. 
And not only did this do away with the 
argument, but it told the other way. Un- 
doubtedly there was distress in other 
places as well as in England. America 
was able to get a higher price for her corn 
than if there was no deficiency in the har- 
vest in other parts of the world, and she 
was therefore better able to buy our manu- 
factures than she would be under ordinary 
circumstances. Therefore he would say 
that the argument that we could not now 
judge of the effect of the free-trade mea- 
sure was not founded upon truth, and 
would not bear scrutiny. He thought his 
noble Friend the Member for Lynn had 
acted fairly and honestly when he exposed 
the fallacy, that if you took care of your 
imports your exports would take care of 
themselves. He believed the noble Lord 
was right, and that he had pointed out the 
true policy in calling upon them to protect 
our own industry and our own people, and 
to extend, as contradistinguished to the fo- 
reign trade, our colonial trade. When we 
imported corn or other articles from our 
colonies, they were willing to take our ma- 
nufactures in return; hut if we went to 
America, Russia, France, or Prussia, they 
would not do so. The truth of what the 
noble Lord said, was now being exempli- 
fied; and whatever eloquence might be op- 
posed to it, truth would make its way. He 
did not know how long we might go on 
worshipping this idol of free trade which 
we had set up—he knew not how long our 
affections might thwart our judgment— 
how long, like the moth, we might flutter 
round the candle, and when our wings were 
burned, offer up our bodies also as a sacri- 
fice. But what he had to say was this— 
that if they would pass measures causing 
the exportation of gold and ruinous to our 
artisans, it was impossible to refuse to 
give some other circulating medium, in- 
stead of the exported gold, in order to al- 
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low our manufacturers and our Countryme, 
generally to employ their capital upon ty 
remnant of the trade left them, or on any 
other occupations, if they were lygy 
enough to find them, in which they mph 
employ their capital. Before he sat doyy 
he would venture to express a hope that 
Her Majesty's Government would not rest 
contented with merely satisfying and py. 
lieving their own necessities, which they 
could only do at the expense of their coup. 
try, but that they would listen to the pray. 
ers of a vast majority of the intelligent 
thinking, and industrious classes of th, 
country, that they would allow them the 
means of carrying on their business, api 
employing their workpeople by taking 
away the restrictive character of the Ac 
of 1844, and by extending the currency, 
The CHANCELLOR or me Xj. 
CHEQUER: Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
thought that the debate which has just been 
commenced by the noble Lord, was to have 
been acontinuation of the debate which took 
place on Monday night, and that it was to 
be confined principal'y to the monetary 
condition of the country, and to the ques- 
tion whether the House was of opinion that 
the principle of the Act of 1844 should or 
should not be adhered to. But, although 
it is true that the noble Lord, at the be. 
ginning and at the end of his speech, has 
uttered a sentence or two with reference to 
that subject, the greater part of his speech 
has been directed against the general mea- 
sures of free trade, and has referred to the 
reduction of duties upon the importationof 
foreign goods, the consequent injury to the 
English manufacturers, and the drain of 
gold which he attributes to the importation 
of foreign manufactures, and not to that 
of corn and flour. The noble Lord, hov- 
ever, seems to forget for how long a period 
previously to last August measures of 
free trade of an extensive character have 
been in operation, and the very large im- 
portations of foreign goods which hare 
taken place for two or three years past; 
and he seems to forget that up to last Av 
gust, when the necessity of importing com 
was for the first time felt, there was, never- 
theless, an unexampled flow of gold into 
this country. I do not think the noble 
Lord is very correct in his statements with 
reference to what has occurred within the 
last eight months; but certainly he ise 
tirely mistaken as to the events of pr 
ceding years. The noble Lord has referred 
to the misfortunes which might be entail 
upon this country by rendering it dependent 
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n foreign countries for a supply of food. 
Now, I would ask whether the noble Lord 
pens to say that the supply of food pro- 
jueed in this country has been diminished 
jy the operation of the Act of last year ? 
The noble Lord cannot make such a state- 
nent, There has, then, been no dimi- 
ution of home supply in consequence of 
wr being dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries; and I should like to ask the noble 
lord what situation a great part of the po- 
alation of this country would have been in 
it this moment if they had not received 
fom foreign countries, and especially from 
America, those enormous supplies of food 
rich have kept a large proportion of the 
people from starving? The noble Lord 
has quoted some extracts from the speech 
ifanoble relative of his at Sheffield. I 
eufess, cannot discover what that speech 
sto do with this question; but I con- 
sider that the advice given in that speech 
tothe people of America, was remarkably 
wund; and I hope they will follow it. Ihope 
that the people of America will cut down 
their forests and plough up their prairies, 
ad in their place cultivate extensively 
gain of various kinds by which the people 
ifthis country may in future years be 
plentifully fed. I will not follow the noble 
lord opposite in his arguments on the sub- 
ject of free trade, for I think we have to 
ie with a subject quite large enough in 
ensidering the monetary condition of the 
country and the state of the currency. 
With regard to the measures which I 
have proposed to the House, it is a great 
satisfaction to me to find that they have 
net with the universal concurrence of every 
hn, Gentleman who has spoken on the 
wbject. I may, however, be permitted 
to refer to some of those topies which 
vere mentioned on a former night, be- 
tause, in the position which I hold, I 
cmsider it essentially necessary that I 
should state my views on a question of 
this nature. An hon. Gentleman opposite, 
te Member for the city of London (Mr. 
‘asterman), has invited me to give an 
usirance that, under no circumstances, 
vill ask from the banking department of 
te Bank of England any deficiency bills 
nthe next July quarter. That is an 
«surance which I shall certainly not be 
windiscreet as to give; but I think the 
lin, Gentleman may be well satisfied that 
"18 my intention, if possible, to avoid 
dat necessity, for I believe I have taken 
those measures which, in the unanimous 
pon of all who have spoken on the 
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subject, are best calculated to obviate that 
necessity; and, from the experience of the 
last week, I hope that the course taken 
by the Government has also, to a consider- 
able extent, been attended with beneficial 
effects as regards the state of the money 
market, which is now comparatively easy. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
(Lord G. Bentinck) has stated that the 
question upon which the country is most 
interested is, as to the principle upon which 
the currency is to be conducted—the main- 
tenance or non-maintenance of the Act of 
1844. The right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir R. Peel), who introduced the Act of 
1844, has stated most fairly that no af- 
fection for his own offspring, as it is 
termed, should induce him to abstain from 
candidly considering the subject, if the 
Government deemed it necessary to call 
upon the House to revise that Act. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the right hon. 
Baronet would fairly act up to that declar- 
ation. If the Government considered it 
advisable to revise the Act of 1844, they 
would bring the question before the House. 
But, as I declared on two former occasions, 
such is not the opinion of the Government. 
[Sir R. Pee: Hear, hear!] This is 
a question in which party spirit never 
has entered, and I trust never will enter. 
It is far too important a subject to be 
made a mere matter of party discussion; 
and I gave my unhesitating support to the 
Bill of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), 
although I was not a supporter of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Government, because, 
on the best inquiry I could make, and the 
best consideration I could give to the sub- 
ject, I had arrived at a deep-seated con- 
viction that the measure of 1844 carried out 
the sound principles upon which our cur- 
rency ought to be regulated. I was the 
chairman of a Committee which had been 
appointed with reference to the subject, and 
before which many most able men, well 
conversant with the question, were examin- 
ed. I entered that Committee without 
any great bias, but with an anxious desire 
to ascertain the truth as far as I could; I 
left the Committee with the conviction that 
the principles which were subsequently 
earried out by the right hon. Baronet’s 
Bill were the sound principles for the regu- 
lation of our circulation; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the opinion which I then 
formed, remains unshaken at the present 
moment. [Sir R. Prex: Hear, hear!] 
I must say that I am more and more con- 
vinced by the discussions which have taken 
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place on this subject of the policy and ex- 
pediency of maintaining that Act. No- 
thing can be more remarkable than the ex- 
traordinary discrepancy of opinion which 
prevails among those hon. Gentlemen who 
have spoken and who have impugned the 
Act of 1844. The noble Lord opposite 
proposed simply to repeal that Act, and 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Disraeli) took the same view; but a great 
authority on the subject, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), said 
very truly that the measure of 1844 was 
indispensably necessary for efficiently car- 
rying out the measure of 1819. To satisfy 
that hon. Gentleman, therefore, we should 
have to repeal not only the Act of 1844, 
but the Act of 1819. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham who sat opposite (Mr. 
Spooner), was not satisfied with the state 
of the law as it existed before 1819. We 
should have to go back then to the law as 
it stood before 1797; but before that pe- 
riod the standard was precisely what it is 
now—a gold stardard with the Mint price 
at 31. 17s. 103d. for the ounce. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire seems to 
think that there had been a silver stand- 
ard at that time; but, in point of fact, it was 
not so, owing during the greater part of 
last century to the value at which silver was 
at that time rated by the Mint; and when 
towards the close of last century it became 
advantageous to bring silver to the Mint to 
be coined, the Legislature interfered to pre- 
vent it. The result is, that for the last 150 
years we have never practically had silver 
as a standard. In matters of this kind 
there is nothing so essential as certainty; 
and I must remind the hon. Member for 
Birmingham that we have not yet heard 
from him what he means by a pound, I 
believe that it will be admitted by all sen- 
sible men, that nothing would be so foolish 
as to repeal the present law, unless we 
are prepared to state what we would sub- 
stitute for it. When those Gentlemen who 
recommend that course, have come to an 
agreement among themselves, and shall 
make any definite proposition to the House, 
we may, perhaps, discuss the question 
with advantage; but I think it would be 
little short of sheer folly to disturb the 
present law with no clear and certain al- 
ternative to be adopted in its place. 
One other proposition has been made, 
and that is, for the establishment of free 
trade in banking. I think that, to show 
the danger of adopting such a system, 
I need only refer to the example of 
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America. Free trade in banking, that j 
to say, an unlimited competition of jsgyp 
had been established in that country, mm 
companied by every guard which the jp. 
genuity of the American people could in. 
pose upon the administration of the banks 
save and except that of insuring a praeti 
cal convertibility into coin; but in 1837 
the experiment ended in an universal sys. 
pension of cash payments, and in yery 
general bankruptcy from one end of the 
union to the other. The hon. Member fy 
Rutlandshire had talked of some scheme 
for properly limiting the issues; but, until 
some practical plan is submitted to us, | 
can form no opinion of its efficiency; and, 
for my own part, I can conceive none that 
would answer the necessary object, except 
some law which limits the issue of paper 
with reference to the quantity of the pr. 
cious metals. With respect to the attacks 
made on the Act of 1844, I do not think that 
those who have impugned that Aet hare 
treated those who promoted it quite fairly; 
because they have put their own anticips- 
tions of what they expected from it into 
the mouths of the promoters of the mes- 
sure, and when they find that their om 
expectations have not been realized, ther 
turn round and complain of having had de. 
lusive hopes held out to them. No stronger 
instance of this can well be conceived than 
that which has been stated both in and 
out of the House, and which has been re- 
peated by the hon. Member for Montrose, 
that expectations were held out that after 
the passing of the Act of 1844, the Go- 
vernment was never to have recourse agait 
to the issue of deficiency bills. Since the 
debate on Monday, I have referred to both 
the speeches made on the occasion of that 
Act by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth, the authorized expositor of 
the objects of the measure, and I canmtt 
find that a single syllable on the subject 
dropped from that right hon. Gentleman. 
I cannot find that any other person I 
ferred to that subject except myself. I 
do not pretend to be the expositor of the 
Bill, but it was my fortune, from circum 
stances, to take a somewhat promunetl 
part in that debate in 1844. I find that | 
was the only person who, speaking on that 
occasion, referred to the subject of det 
ciency bills; and I then said what I re 
ferred to on Monday night, namely, that 
under the operation of the Bill, the Bank 
of England might, without difficulty, ant 
with advantage to the public, continue | 
former practice of making advances 0 the 
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Government out of its means as a banking | made. Now, what were the two requests 
gtablishment. If this were, as I believe it| made to me by the contractors which I 
tp have been, the only observation made did not accede to? One was, that the in- 
on the point at that time, it is hardly fair | stalments should be spread over a larger 
in those Who impugn a _— turn so | pore tes yrs ye the weg" that they 
nthose who promoted it, and accuse them | should be allowed to pay up their instal- 
gf holding out expectations directly the} ments on discount. As far as the public 
nrerse of their expressed anticipations. I) was concerned, the probable effects of the 
ever Was more poo gy at anything on | - propositions were contradictory. ; 4 
it the charge made against me by thet e contractors were not to pay a part o 

hon. Menber gts on cose | their — wey prop ae which I 
right, namely, that ad been guilty of | named to them, should not get my money 
ne concealment in not mentioning my | when I wanted it; and if they were to pay 
rbable want of advances from the Bank | up on discount, with a longer period for the 
upon “yyy! for the April quarter; spew of the ne it might be ee 
ieause, if I hold a strong opinion upon | for me to pay a larger amount in discoun 

me point more than another, it is on not | on account of the longer time allowed for 
aly the inutility but the absurdity of con- | payment of the instalments. This was the 
walment. I think that there is nothing | only possible effect of the two propositions 
nore wise than the most open and frank taken together. The proposition of a longer 
dedling in all matters of this kind; and if) period for the payment of the instalments 
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[had been asked the question, I should 
wt have had the slightest hesitation in 
teling the contractors what my probable 
demand for deficiency bills was likely to 
le. I communicated to the Bank, I be- 
lieve in the month of January, that I 
hold probably require about the usual 
amount of deficiency bills for the’ next 
pyment of dividends, and I should not 
have had the slightest hesitation in saying 
as much to the contractors if they had 
asked me. If they were deceived, they 


was, so far as the interests of the public 
are concerned, totally inconsistent with a 
| concession to enable the contractors to pay 
up on discount. I did not at that time 
consent to the allowance of discount, be- 
cause it was not necessary for me to have 
the money so promptly, and I felt that the 
payment of a large sum of money in that 
| way might have some effect in deranging 
| the money market. Circumstances have, 
| however, changed, and I have adopted the 





| course which has been explained to the 


vere deceived by themselves, because, in | House, of giving inducements for the pay- 
wery quarter since the passing of the Bill, | ing up of the instalments, by allowing dis- 
vith the exception of one, there has been | count, in order that the balances may be 
an issue of deficiency bills; and if they increased for the July quarter. The noble 
vere 80 shortsighted as to conclude, from | Lord seems to think it perfectly certain 
me instance, that there never would be | that the amount of the pressure could have 
ieficieney bills again, when in every pre-| been foreseen. I, as well as others, had 
eeding quarter but that one there had foreseen long ago that there must be a 
been deficiency bills, I cannot blame my-| large importation of corn, which would 
elf for having deceived them. In the! cause a drain of gold from the country, 


tourse which I adopted, my object was to 
isturb as little as possible the ordinary | 
course of monetary transactions. That a 
loan always does more or less disturb those 
operations, is undoubtedly true; but I made 
the amount of the loan as much and no! 
nore than I thought I should want for the 
demands of Ireland up to the harvest. I. 
aranged also the instalments of that loan 
% equally as I could over the time, in| 
order that it might be paid up with as| 
litle pressure and disturbance of monetary | 
Operations as possible; and I never intend- | 
td that any mode of payment should be 
adopted which should, in any way that 
could be avoided, interfere with what would 

ve taken place if the loan had not been 


and that always causes a pressure. Never- 
theless, even so late as February or March, 
no one anticipated the severity of the 
pressure which has since taken place, 
arising, I believe, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree from the alarm which was excited in 
the mind of the public by their observing, 
in the published accounts of the Bank of 
England, the small amount of notes in 
reserve which appeared on the 17th April. 
This again has been attributed to the ex- 
istence of deficiency bills; but a moment’s 
consideration must show hon. Gentlemen, 
that whether the sums paid to the receivers 
of dividends are provided out of balances 
in the hands of the Bank to the credit of 
Government, or out of adyances made on 
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deficiency bills, precisely the same amount 
of notes must be paid out of the Bank, 
and the existence or non-existence of defi- 
ciency bills makes no difference whatever 
in the amount either of the notes with the 
public or of those in reserve. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen have also taken a most exaggerated 
view of the effect which deficiency bills 
produce on the accommodation to the pub- 
lic, afforded in the way of discounts or 
advances on private securities. If the 
Bank has Government balances in its 
hands, it is not to be supposed that they 
will remain in the shape of bank notes in 
the till of the Bank; of course they will 
be invested in some kind of securities; 
and when the time for payment of the 
dividends arrives, those securities must be | 
realized to a certain extent, in order to en- | 
able the Bank to pay the dividends. If it | 
so happens that the balances have been | 
employed in discounting bills, then the ac- | 
commodation thus afforded to the public by 
means of the money of the Government 
must be curtailed for the short period dur- 
ing which the creditor of the Government | 
is receiving the money due to him every | 
quarter. Take the last quarter for exam- | 
ple. I had apprized the Bank early in the | 
quarter of the probable amount of de- | 
ficiency bills for April; and in January and | 
February they sold public securities with | 
the view of being prepared for this de- | 
mand; but towards the end of the quarter, | 
they applied the money so procured in dis- | 
counting bills. But they might have done | 
precisely the same thing with an accumu- 
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of bills. The amount of private SCCUFities 
does not correctly indicate the bills ds. 
counted; but in all probability the differenys 
in the amounts in the different years is 
mainly in the amount of bills under gs. 
count at the respective periods, Comparing 
the last two periods of pressure, both of 
which happened to be coincident with the 
payment of the dividends, it will be see 
that a very much larger amount of def. 
ciency bills was issued by the Government 
and, at the same time, a smaller amoyy; 
of accommodation given to the publie thay 
during the present pressure; and yet | 
never heard then the extreme outery which 
is now raised against deficiency bills. I wil 
observe, that the amount of circulation a 
the two former periods included the Bank 
Post Bills, and does not do so for 1847. 
so that I am entitled to deduct abou 
1,000,000. from the amount of circulation 
which I shall quote, both for 1837 and 1839, 
I will read a return showing the amount 
of circulation, deficiency bills, &e., at the 
several periods referred to :— 





Private 


Deficiency | 
Securities, 


| 
iC Bills, 


Date. ication 





£. 
900,000 
000,000 


| 
} 
| 
| 


1837. £. a | 
January 10 | 18,776,000} 4,800,000 | 1 
January 17 | 19,033,000! 4,380,000 | 1 

1839. | 
October 15 | 17,646,000 6,000 
October 22 | 17,716,000 1,000 

1847. | 
April 10. {2 
April 17 |2 


- 
ty 
- 

fy 


4,37 13,100,000 
4,21 | 12,100,000 
75,000 | 18,136,000 
15,000 | 17,111,000 


0,403,000 
0,242,000 





»4 
0 


2 
1 


| 
lation of Government balances; and if they | Comparing 1839 with 1847, it will be seen 
had done so, then the same result would} that the circulation was about 3,000,000). 
have followed, and when quarter-day came, | higher at the latter period, while the 
the accommodation thus afforded to the| deficiency bills were from 1,900,000/. to 
bill brokers must, to exactly the samie ex- | 2,900,000I. less, and the private securities 
tent, have been withdrawn for the time. | about 5,000,000. more. To suppose, ther, 
If the Bank has a large reserve, the | that owing to the amount of deficiency 
existence of deficiency bills produces no| bills in April, which is so small as com- 
effect; and if the Bank does not keep an | pared with the amount in previous times 
adequate reserve, then the Government | of similar difficulty, the private accommo 
balances do not obviate the necessity of | dation was very much reduced, is to attr 
withdrawing for a short time, during | bute a great effect to a very inadequate 
payment of the dividends, a part of the ac- | cause. Some hon. Gentlemen who have 
commodation previously afforded on private | come forward as the self-constituted de- 
securities. I think, therefore, that to attri-| fenders of the Bank of England, have put 
bute the whole of the pressure in the begin- | into the mouth of the advocates of the Aet 
ning of April to the existence of deficiency | of 1844 charges against the Bank of Eng- 
bills, is to take a most exaggerated view of | land which they never made. We hare 
the state of things. I will now state to the | been charged with blaming the directors 


House what, on former occasions of pressure, 
has been the amount of deficiency bills, and 
the amount of accommodation afforded to | 
the public chiefly in the way of the discount | 


of the Bank for lowering the rate of it- 
terest in August. The hon. Member for 
Huntingdon himself blamed the Bank for 
doing so. The right hon. Member for 
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Tumvorth has disclaimed having referred 
io this point : neither have I said a word 
on the subject. The hon. Member for 
Huntingdon also imputes to me that I 
imed the Bank for not raising the rate 
ifinterest earlier in the last quarter. I have 
aid nothing on this question. With respect 
the directors of the Bank of England, I 
iieve that they have used their best ex- 
ations to promote the interests of the 
etry; and nothing is further from my 
ish than to impute blame to them, or to 
geak otherwise than respectfully of those 
rentlemen. Still, I am not to be debarred 
from expressing my opinion on their con- 
jut, if the public interests seem to me to 
require that I should do so. What I did say, 
ms in answer to a position assumed by 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord 
§, Bentinck), who, late one night, asked 
ne what was to be done in consequence of 
the contraction of the circulation produced 
by the Bank acting in compliance with the 
principle of the Act of 1844; to which I 
aswered, that there was no such contrac- 
tin of the circulation. That is a matter 
if fact beyond dispute, for the returns 
show that the amount of notes with the 
public were very nearly as high in April 
win August last, although the bullion in 
the Bank had been diminished to the ex- 
tentofnearly 7,000,000/. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the Bank had not acted in ac- 
cordance with what the noble Lord assumed 
tbe the principle of the Act of 1844, 
umely, reducing the notes with the public 
in proportion to the drain of bullion. In- 
eed, the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
Mr Disraeli) demonstrated most clearly, 
in the comparison which he made of the 
irins of 1836 and 1839 with that of the 
lst eight months, that for a certain time 
the same course had been pursued in all, 
umely, that the usual accommodation had 
hen afforded for a considerable period of 
the drain, and then had been suddenly 
thecked. The hon. Gentleman might not 
ve very correct in his figures, but I do not 
Wish to stop to dispute them, for I am not 
uguing merely for the sake of answering 
a opponent. ‘The hon. Member is per- 
fttly right in saying, that the amount of 
tte circulation might have been higher 
than it in fact was at the commencement 
ifthe drains in 1836 and 1839, if the 
Act of 1844 had been in force. This, 
however, would not have been the case 
for any long time, either in 1836 or 
1839, from the circumstance of the bullion 
iu the Bank being lower in amount in both 
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those years at the commencement of the 
drain, than it was in August last. I admit, 
therefore, that for a certain time, even 
the Act of 1844, if it had been in force at 
that time, might not necessarily have pro- 
duced so early a contraction of the notes 
with the public as was desirable; and the 
hon. Gentleman has shown, that in 1847 
the drain of bullion has not produced a cor- 
responding contraction of the notes with 
the public, or what is commonly called the 
circulation, up to the month of April. But 
the noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman 
cannot have the benefit of the argument in 
both ways; it is not competent for them, 
taking a prominent position in impugning 
the Act of 1844, to advance diametrically 
opposite assertions, and the one to find fault 
with the Act because it produced a contrac- 
tion, while the other argues that it did no 
such thing. The argument used by those 
who advocated the Act of 1844, was not that 
it would necessarily produce the effect, but 
that its tendency would be to produce the 
effect which they held to be essential, in 
order to prevent the severity of the pres- 
sure which always has followed a drain 
of gold—namely, an early, gradual, and 
steady pressure from the commencement 
of the drain. But the truth is, that in 
this ease, as in former instances, the 
pressure came after the usual accommo- 
dation had been extended for a longer 
period than it ought to have been, and that 
the screw was put on, as it is termed, not 
only severely, but suddenly. I believe that 
in this year the pressure would have been 
less severe, if it had been more gradual; and 
this is not my own opinion only, but one of 
the largest bill brokers in the city said to me, 
that they could have borne this, and even 
greater pressure, if it had come upon them 
more gradually. The difference, however, 
between this and former cases is most im- 
portant, and it is this—that the pressure, 
though severe, was brought on when the 
amount of bullion in the Bank was large, 
and when there was no fear of insolvency or 
doubt of the convertibility of the notes. The 
pressure for gold in the most critical period 
of the year 1825 was not from abroad; for 
the exchanges were in our favour: the 
main demand for gold then was stated by 
Mr. Horsley Palmer, in his evidence before 
the Bank Committee of 1832, to have been 
owing to the discredit of country paper. In 
December, 1825, a large bundle of 17. Bank 
of England notes was sent down to Norwich, 
and the tender of them by the country 
banks there immediately checked the run 
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in that part of the country. There is 
no analogy between that case and the 
present; we are now protected from the 
danger which arose in 1825. The hon. 
Member for Huntingdon has borne the 
most decisive testimony to the beneficial 
effect of the Act of 1844 on the country 
circulation; and he attributes to it the 
safety from much over speculation to which 
in the last two years we probably should 
have been exposed but for its operation. 
The present drain is not an internal drain 
from discredit of the paper, but entirely 
for foreign export; and this can only be 
met hy actually sending gold out of the 
country. I need not repeat, that the 
risks we have run in former years, and 
the experience of the United States, abun- 
dantly prove, that unless a drain of gold 
for foreign export is accompanied by a con- 
traction of the paper circulation, there is no 
security for the convertibility of the paper. 
The truth, however, is, that the apparent 
defect in the working of the Act of 1844, in 
this respect, is owing to a misconception of 
the effect which it was professed that its 
provisions would accomplish. No little con- 
fusion has occurred in the minds of many 
Gentlemen, from the difficulty of separat- 
ing the two departments of the Bank from 
one another in considering this subject. 
I expressed my regret in 1844, and the 
right hon. Baronet, the other night, almost 
concurred in this view, that the function 
of issuing notes had not been entirely se- 
parated from the Bank of England. I 
admit that, at the time, there were strong 
practical objections to doing so; but I am 
afraid that so long as the two departments 
of issue and banking remain within the 
walls of the same establishment, Gentle- 
men will not, even in their own minds, 
make that complete separation which in 
fact exists between the issuing functions 
of the Bank, and what is properly its 
pure banking business. If the issue of 
notes was made by the Mint, or a depart- 
ment of the Treasury, this confusion would 
be avoided; and it would be seen that the 
notes issued by such a department, and 
which would be returned as circulation, 
would increase or diminish with the in- 
crease or diminution of bullion in that de- 
partment. All that the Act of 1844 pro- 
posed to accomplish in this respect, was to 
make the paper vary as a purely metallic 
circulation would do; and if all that has 
taken place in 1846-7 might, and in the 
same circumstances probably would, have 
taken place with a purely metallic circula- 
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tion, then the Act of 1844 has, during 
that period, accomplished all that could hy 
expected of it. Now, the same cireun. 
stances which have taken place in the lag 
two or three years, might equally haye og. 
curred with a purely metallic circulation: 
with a free Mint, to which everybody might 
carry bullion to be coined, and when every. 
body might melt or export the ¢oig, 
What, in such circumstances, determines 
the amount of coin? It is the amount gf 
eapital which, in the shape of precious 
metals, each individual, or rather the ag. 
gregate of individuals, chooses to diver, 
from profitable employment in trade, ip 
order to have it in the shape of coin, for 
the purpose of facilitating their ordinary 
transactions. Now, it is evident that in 
1845 and 1846 there was a larger amount 
of bullion in this country than was re. 
quired for the purposes of trade; for a 
immense quantity was accumulated in the 
cellars of the Bank of England, having 
been carried to the Bank, and exchanged 
for bank notes. The same quantity 
would, under a purely metallic currency, 
have been carried to the Mint to be 
coined. I do not mean to say that 
this would have been so to quite the 
same extent, for the facility of demand- 
ing paper for gold and gold for paper is 
greater than that of ccining gold and melt- 
ing coin; ‘but, nevertheless, this would, to 
something like the same extent, have been 
the effect of the great influx of gold 
There would, then, have been nearly the 
same quantity of coin struck at the Mint, 
under these circumstances, as there actu- 
ally was under existing circumstances of 
bank notes demanded of the Bank in ex- 
change for gold. What then would have 
become of this quantity of coin? The 
quantity of the notes obtained by carrying 
gold to the Bank was larger than was 
required, in point of fact, by the wants 0 
the public for their ordinary purposes. It 
is equally evident, then, that there would 
have been, in this case, more com Il 
existence than was required for the 
purposes of circulation; and it must there- 
fore, according to the ordinary mode 0 
carrying on business, have accumulated ia 
the tills of bankers, probably to a large 
amount in that of the largest establishment 
of the kind; that is, the Bank of England. 
No doubt it would not have been made ev 
dent to the eyes of the public in the same 
way, for there might have been no returis 
of bankers’ reserves; but I think there 
can be no reason for doubting that such 
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yould have been the course of things. It 
4 equally evident, that if such had been 
the case, the drain since August might 
juve been met by a diminution of the gold 
in the reserves of the bankers, and that the 
yutity which was passing from hand to 
ignd with the public (which is now repre- 
gated by the notes with the public) might 
jgve remained undiminished up to the pre- 
wot time. Everything, therefore, which 
for the last eight months has taken place 
uder the Act of 1844 might equally have 
taken place under a purely metallic circu- 
lation; and it is therefore beyond dispute 
that the Act of 1844 has not failed in ac- 
eplishing that which in this respect it 
was calculated and intended to effect, that 
is, to make the paper circulation vary as a 
netallic currency would do. But this was 
always stated with other matters to be a 
wcondary object of the Act—the main and 
primary object of which was to maintain 
atall times the practical convertibility of 
the bank note, and the complete identity 
ofthe pound in paper or in coin, with the 
standard pound of 123 grains of standard 
gad, The noble Lord has fallen into an 
ettraordinary mistake as to the meaning 
of convertibility. He seems to think that 
thee is no convertibility so long as 
14,000,0007. of notes are issued on security. 
But this is not what convertibility means. 
The meaning of the convertibility of the 
paper circulation is, that at all times we 
should be able to obtain a sovereign for a 
note. It is quite an error to suppose con- 
vertibility to mean that, whatever amount 
of notes there are, there should be the 
same amount of gold. In that case there 
would be little or no advantage in a paper 
circulation. But by means of the Act of 
1844, grafted on that of 1819, we have an 
indefeasible security for the practical con- 
vertibility of paper into a coin of a certain 
standard, and for the maintenance of that 
standard as invariable as the nature of 
things will admit. I shall be glad to hear 
from the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
vhen he tells us what his pound is, how 
he proposes to keep it invariable in value. 
Every witness examined in 1840 and 1841, 
whatever view they took of the currency, 
attributed the utmost importance to doing 
this, even though they failed in showing 
how it was to be effected. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwickshire, however, differed in 
one respect from the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. The latter declined de- 
fining the pound. The Member for North 
Warwickshire told us what a pound was; 
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he said a pound was ‘‘a certain definite 
quantity of gold,’’ but he differed as to 
the amount of gold at which the stand- 
ard pound ought to have been fixed. I 
know what is meant by this standard, 
but I am at a loss to understand what is 
the meaning of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Spooner). My hon. Friend 
the Member for North Warwickshire has 
given it as his opinion that the Act of 
1819 established the standard; he agreed 
that it was right to have established a 
pound of a given definite quantity of pre- 
cious metal ; but he would have had 
this quantity less than was fixed by 
the Act of that year. The Act of 1819 
established that there should be 124 
grains of gold in the pound. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire would 
not have had so many. But the Act 
of 1819 did not create the standard. 
It only established by law what had been 
established in fact two years before. The 
faith of Parliament was pledged to restore 
the old standard at the peace; and in point 
of fact, in 1817, two years before, the 
old standard was practically restored. 
The Bank of England, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham would find, had paid, 
in the year 1817, according to the old 
standard. Mr. Tooke, a high authority 
on these subjects, stated that the Bank 
might have bought gold at 31. 17s. 103d. 
for the ounce, and that it was only the 
price they fixed that kept it above that 
amount; and they paid, in that year, a 
considerable amount of gold for their notes. 
To have established in 1819 that the 
standard should be 100, or any less num- 
ber than 123 grains of gold to the pound, 
as suggested by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, would have been no cure 
whatever, no remedy, and no safeguard 
against the present state of things and the 
pressure caused by a drain of gold for ex- 
port in exchange for the commodities of 
other countries. The hon. Member took 
for granted that a pound would always be 
a pound; and if the standard had been 
fixed at 100 grains instead of 123 grains, 
he supposed that, as a coin representing a 
pound’s worth, the pound, containing this 
smaller quantity of gold, would still serve 
all commercial purposes. It seems to me, 
however, that the merchants on the other 
side of the Atlantic were a great deal too 
acute to take a pound, whatever might be 
its value as bullion, for a pound of the old 
standard; and I apprehend, that in ex- 
change for their commodities, cotton, or 
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corn, or whatever else they might be, they 
would always demand, when they trafficked 
for a pound, that such a coin should be of 
the standard of 123 grains. They would 
require precisely as much gold in exchange 
for a bale of cotton as they do now, whe- 
ther it was called the same number of 
pounds as now or not. Then, if my hon. 
Friend admits this, the inevitable conse- 
quence is, that the same quantity of gold 
will go out of the country, whatever the 
pound is called. Supposing, to make the 
matter more simple, that a half sovereign 
were called a pound; instead of 7,000,000 
pounds which had gone now—7,000,000 
times 123 grains, or 14,000,000 pounds, 
according to the altered denomination, 
would have gone—or, in other words, pre- 
cisely the same number of grains or weight 
of gold would have gone out of the country. 
And therefore, really, when the hon. Gentle- 
man argues that it would have been pos- 
sible to prevent that drain of gold under 
which we have been suffering, merely by 
calling another quantity of gold, some 
quantity less than 123 grains, a pound, 
he is substituting shadow for substance, 
and imagining that by varying a name he 
can alter the reality. Gold is of no value 


as coin in the exchange of commodities 


with foreign nations. Its only value in 
that respect is as an article of trade, and 
its value, therefore, in our trade with Ame- 
rica must be estimated not as a coin but 
as a commodity. There is not the least 
doubt that if a less quantity of gold had 
been put into a pound in 1819, debtors 
in that year would have paid their debts 
with much more facility. That would 
be the case so far as concerned all debts 
contracted previous to 1819; but there 
would be no difference as to debts con- 
tracted subsequently, if the standard re- 
mained the same, for they would be mea- 
sured both at the time when they were 
contracted, and when they were paid, by 
the same standard. If now the standard 
was to be altered, and if a debt contracted 
when a pound was valued at 123 grains 
was to be paid when a pound had decreased 
in value and represented only 100 grains, 
it is perfectly obvious that we should be 
doing neither more nor less than cheat- 
ing our creditors. I have gone, I am 
afraid, into this question at much greater 
length than I had intended; but it is a 
subject in which I have always taken the 
greatest interest, and on which I think 
it very important that the objects to be 
attained by the Acts hitherto passed 
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for regulating the currency of the Country 
should not be misunderstood. The princi. 
ples of the currency are indeed the subject 
which hon. Gentlemen, who entered int 
this debate, principally intended to bring 
into question in the present discussion, anj 
I have attempted to express my own views 
on the different points which have bee, 
raised. I will now advert shortly to the 
present state of the country, and the 
eauses which, in my opinion, contribute ty 
produce that state, which no one more sip. 
cerely laments than myself. Dissatisfaction 
has been expressed that I have not before 
adverted more particularly to these cireum. 
stances; but hitherto I have not thought 
that it was my duty to go at any length 
into this subject. I have already stated 
most distinctly that I do not think the 
pressure which pervades the country ge- 
nerally is of a character for which “any 
thing can be done by the Government, 
I have adverted to the pressure on the 
money market; I have pointed out what] 
believe to be the immediate causes of the 
difficulty; and I have stated, at the same 
time, on the part of the Government, what 
are the measures which would be introduced 
with a view to alleviating that pressure. 
I have since shown that those measures 
have been attended, in a great degree, 
with the beneficial effect which had been 
anticipated from them; but I have always 
declared that the general pressure which er- 
tends over the country is one beyond the 
means of a Government to alleviate; and 
I have invariably expressed an opinion that 
any legislation, professing to interfere in 
such circumstances, is empirical and w- 
safe. The Government has not been pre- 
pared to grant the only assistance which 
they have been pressed to give; for, 
although suggestions were made by various 
parties in many shapes, they all came to 
this when the proposals were fairly sifted— 
that Government should repeal or relax the 
Act of 1844. That is the only practical 
course which has been urged on the Govern- 
ment; and I have stated from the first, as! 
state now, that we are not prepared to take 
such a step. I find, however, that, not im 
this House but elsewhere, Government bas 
been accused of want of decision and want 
of firmness on that point. Why, the very 
first time that the subject was mentioned 
by me, and that the suggestion to which I 
refer was made, I stated, distinctly, that 
the present pressure was owing, not to the 
Act of 1844, but to the neglect of the real 
principles of that Act. I afterwards, on 
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the next occasion on which I had to ex- 
ress an opinion, most clearly declared 
that the Government was not prepared to 
adopt the measure then urged. And I 
certainly should be surprised if any Gentle- 
man, with whom I have had interviews on 
this* subject, should say that he had left 
me under the impression that the Govern- 
nent was about to repeal or to relax the 
Banking Act. My conviction is, as I have 
aid before, that the general pressure was 
not caused by that Act, and that the re- 
alof the Act would not in any degree 
tend to afford relief under present cir- 
cumstances. Now, the question has been 
raised and has been gone into by several 
hon, Gentlemen, as to the causes of the 
present distress of the country; and I will, 
therefore, briefly lay before the House the 
conclusions to which I have come as re- 
gards this most important point. I en- 
tirely concur with the noble Lord, that one 
of these causes is to be found in the pre- 
seat high price of one staple article of 
manufacture, viz., cotton; and that this 
high price of cotton is the result, not so 
much of the abundance of money, as of 
the deficient supply of the article. The 
noble Lord has stated truly that this high 
price has entailed great suffering on our 
manufacturing population, inasmuch as the 
master manufacturers have been under the 
necessity of diminishing the number of hands 
ordinarily employed by them; but certainly 
the remedy recommended by the noble 
lord for the mischief is the strangest 
that I ever heard. The remedy suggested 
is that the laws regulating currency should 
be relaxed; and this is urged, though it is 
acknowledged the price of all articles would 
be raised by doing so. Such a course 
could only be succeeded by a rise in gene- 
ral prices; and thus the noble Lord would 
pursue a policy which would inevitably de- 
feat his own object, by causing a rise in 
the price of cotton from this cause, beyond 
that which it already bears, to say nothing 
of the effect which this would inevitably 
have in raising the price of corn and food. 
Another cause—and this is more general 
in its operation—the absorption of capital 
in railway enterprises, has been frequently 
dwelt upon. I have stated before, that the 
vant of capital which is now experienced, 
to carry on ordinary concerns, arises in 
‘ome measure from parties having money 
locked up in railway shares; that is to say, 
a description of security which the 
holders cannot realize at the moment 
when they most need the money. Let 
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not the House understand me as saying 
anything against railways; I merely call 
attention to this fact; and it is unde- 
niable, that there is a large amount of 
capital locked up in securities which can- 
not be realized when a pressure in the 
money market renders it desirable to have 
money at hand; that, on such occasions, 
such capital cannot be made available for 
the purposes of the owners in their com- 
mercial or manufacturing business, in con- 
sequence of being so locked up. The best 
proof of the want of capital is the high rate 
of interest. Some hon. Gentlemen have 
remarked that the high rate of interest 
is a complete proof of a deficiency in the 
circulation. This is one of those mis- 
takes which I should not have expected to 
be made in the House of Commons at the 
present day. It is perfectly notorious that 
a high rate of interest often exists when there 
is a large amount of notes in circulation, and 
a low rate of interest when the circulation 
is limited. If the history of the circula- 
tion were traced for the last few years, it 
would be found that a high rate of interest 
nearly as often coexisted with a low amount 
of circulation, as a low rate of interest with 
an extended amount of circulation. But 
the prevalence of a high rate of interest 
does prove that there is not ready and 
available at the time, for the purposes of 
those who need it, the capital which they 
want to borrow; and they are therefore 
willing to pay a high rate for the use of 
it: such has been the case from the com- 
mencement of this year. If there is, as I 
believe to be the case at present, a defi- 
ciency of capital available for the pur- 
poses of meeting the wants of the mer- 
chants for carrying on their trade, and of 
the manufacturers for the production of 
their goods, and also for meeting the calls 
on railroad shares, from too much of the 
floating capital of the country having been 
already invested in those undertakings, or 
advanced on railroad debentures, the House 
may be assured that the deficiency will 
not be supplied by an issue either of 51. 
notes or of 1/. notes. They constitute 
circulation, not capital. It is capital, and 
not circulation, which is required, and ca- 
pital is not created merely by an issue of 
paper. The main and prominent cause of 
the pressure, however, is the want of food. 
That is an indisputable fact; and when it 
is considered what quantities of food have 
been imported in the course of the last 
twelve months, to say that the pressure is 
not properly attributable to such a cause, 
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does seem the most extraordinary delusion 
under which a noble Lord or an hon. Gen- 
tleman could labour. The noble Lord 
talked of the importation of foreign clocks 
and other articles which form a compa- 
ratively insignificant part of the trade of 
the country, and kept in the background 
the immense importations of food. The 
loss from the failure of the potato crop in 
Treland has been estimated at 16,000,0001.; 
but that is far below the mark; for, be- 
sides the failure of the potato crop in that 
country, there has been a considerable de- 
ficiency in the crops of barley and oats. 
Nor was the failure of the crops confined 
to Ireland; potatoes have failed to a great 
extent in England and Scotland. So have 
the oat, barley, and bean crops; and I am 
afraid that the produce even of the wheat 
crop, when thrashed out, has not equalled 


the expectations which were entertained | 


at the time of harvest; and the deficiency 
of the other ordinary articles of food must 
have caused a larger consumption than usual 
of wheat. The quantity of corn, therefore, 
which it was necessary to import into this 
kingdom, could not but be very consider- 
able. The quantity actually imported does 
exceed all the calculations made by the 
most sanguine. 
in mind, that not only have large quantities 
of grain been imported, but the prices have 
been very considerably enhanced by the 
competition of other countries. France, 
Portugal, Prussia, the German States on 
the Rhine, are all competitors for supplies 
of grain for food. Though in most cases 
this country has been first in the market, 
and has obtained by far the largest sup- 
plies, yet it must pay in proportion to the 
largeness of those supplies. Then the 
question arises, how is the price to be paid? 
It is for a time paid in gold. But it must 
ultimately be paid in goods, as even the 
hon. Member for Huntingdon admits—in 
the manufactured produce of the country; 
because every country must pay for what 
it obtains with its own produce. There 
has been hitherto payment, to a con- 


siderable amount, in gold; but there are | 


favourable signs as to the prospect of de- 
mand for our goods, and I hope that the 
period of paying in our own manufactures, 
instead of in gold, is at hand. The ex- 
changes are turning in favour of this coun- 
try. Every packet from America brings 
accounts of improved quotations. By the 
last packet, intelligence has been received 
that the exchange had risen from 1063 to 
107. At this rate it is not worth while to 
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send gold to America. Sooner or late 
I repeat, payment must be made for the 
supplies of grain received in this country 
in its own manufactures. If that Which 
is the commencement of the rea] payment 
is postponed, matters will only be made 
worse. The sooner the real paymentgbe. 
gins the better; for then the pressure - 
our own resources will be lessened, It 
is stated that there are no large stocks of 
goods in this country. So much the bet. 
ter for the men who are employed in ma. 
nufacturing goods. If large orders, as | 
am informed, are arriving from America 
the time may not be so distant when the 
aspect of matters will be changed. The 
noble Lord talked of the men working 
short time. I hope this will not long be 
the case, and that employment will become 
more general. I shall indeed be sorry, 
if the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Oldham passes into a law, that the 
power of producing goods should be dimi- 
nished precisely at the time when it is 
most desirable to increase our means of 
payment in manufactured articles, Al 
though, however, there are these symp- 
toms of improvement, I should not think 
myself justified if I said that I did not ex- 





But it must also be borne | 


pect that we shall have hard times to go 
I should feel myself as little 


through. 
| justified in encouraging sanguine hopes as 


|in exciting gloomy anticipations. It is 
|impossible that so great a visitation as has 
}overtaken the country can occur with 
}out bringing privation upon all. I have 
{not so little confidence in the energy and 
stubborn perseverance of Englishmen asto 
apprehend that they will be subdued and 
overborne. It is our duty to bear with 
resignation the visitation which has been 
inflicted on us. We must do our utmost to 
alleviate the distress of those who are most 
exposed to suffering; and above all, we 
must beware of doing anything which might 
endanger the prospect of a certain supply 
of food. The noble Lord indicated an 
opinion that we ought to prevent our com 
from being exported. So fatal a mistake as 
that of prohibiting the export of gram 
could not be committed. So long as those 
who send corn to this country are allowed 
freely to export it, England will be the 
depdt of corn for the whole Continent; and 
grain will be exported from it, or not, 
according to the state of prices in different 
countries. But this great advantage We 
gain to ourselves by this conduct, that we 
ensure the possession of the supplies m out 
warehouses, at our own door, and can a¥ 
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ourselves of them to a certainty on paying 
the price which can be obtained in the 
eneral market. If any prohibition is im- 
nosed upon exports of grain, corn will 
~o elsewhere; it will not be accumulated 
here, and we should lose the advantage of 
having it in the country to meet our wants 
vhen necessary. Other expedients have 
been suggested for the purpose of affording 
wef in the present state of the country, 
io which, however, I will not refer at this 
late hour of the night. The one great ex- 

‘ent at which hon. Gentlemen have 
vinted in this debate, is the alteration 
of the currency. I believe that we could 
jo nothing so unfortunate as to take a step 
shich would, in my opinion, tend to aggra- 
vate the pressure on all classes of the 
community. If we were to begin tam- 
peting with the currency, we should add to 
the eauses of pressure already existing an 
dement of uncertainty which would affect 
al mercantile arrangements, and which 
would produce the still worse effect of 
nising the price of food and of other 
atticles of consumption. If we were by 


such a measure to alter the value of every 
article in the United Kingdom, disturb the 
pices of goods and the wages of labour, 
and derange commercial transactions of 


every sort and kind from one end of the 
country to the other; if we voluntarily and 
deliberately add this element of confusion 
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well as other hon. Gentlemen, had singu- 
larly evaded the one question the country 
wanted to have solved. Everybody ad- 
mitted there. was a great demand for mo- 
ney in consequence of the construction of 
railroads and the high price of food. The 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) had ex- 
pressly stated the failure of the supply of 
food as the great cause of the pressure; 
though he was stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman to have attributed it to other 
causes, the noble Lord only named other 
causes as being added to the great one, 
and aggravating the pressure. But men 
were asking themselves this—with trade 
admitted to be in a healthy state, with no 
speculative purchases, with the prices of 
food natural—for, though high, they were 
raised by the scarcity of produce—why 
was it, with 9,000,000/. of gold in the 
Bank, business was strangled, and could 
not move? That was the question every 
one was asking, and no one who had yet 
spoken had attempted to answer it. The 
right hon. Gentleman on a former occasion 
said the Bill of 1844 had nothing to do 
with it; he denied having ever said any- 
thing against the Bank; but in his speech 
that night he had nearly repeated his for- 
mer statement. Then he wished the House 
not to confound the banking department of 
the Bank of England with the issue de- 
partment; he wished they were separated, 


aid distraction to all that press upon us | and then there would be no confusion about 
already, we should voluntarily and deli-| them. He (Mr. Henley) thought there 
berately increase an amount of distress and | was some confusion in the mind of the 
of difficulty already existing, of which it is | right hon. Gentleman on this subject, as 
not easy to calculate the magnitude, and | well as in those of other hon. Gentlemen. 
which it may require all our patience to| The real question was, had the fixing a 
bear, and all our exertions even to mitigate. | certain limit to the notes the Bank of 

Mr. HENLEY thought the right hon. ; England might issue on securities, proved 
Baronet had followed the example and act- | satisfactory to the trading interests of the 
ed on the tactics of the right hon. Baronet | country? They had introduced into this 
m that side of the House. He had led | debate every subject that could lead the 


them away from the main question, from 
the beginning to the end of his speech, 
and had brought into the discussion the 
value of the standard of 1819, and the 
question of tampering with the eurrency— 
4plan that had been too successfully em- 
ployed in every discussion of this kind; in 
the same way, fishermen muddled the wa- 
ter, that the fish might not see what they 
were doing. He did not understand any 
alteration of the currency except paying 
lds, in the pound instead of 20s. If it 
tame to that, they had better do it openly; 
but it had not come to that, and he felt no 
wish of the sort. He must say, that on 
this occasion the right hon. Gentleman, as 





mind away from the question, the con- 
vertibility of notes, the taking gold to 
the Mint, and having it coined into sove- 
reigns, which had nothing to do with the 
matter: the question was, what ought to 
be the issue on securities? It was said, 
the Bill had secured a convertible paper 
currency —on what principle? The 
most solvent party in the State issued 
14,000,0002. on securities; but they allow- 
ed the country banks to issue 8,000,0000. 
on nothing. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the run for gold in 1825; but 
that run was not on the Bank of England; 
it was on the country banks: that run was 
not stopped by sovereigns; it was stopped 
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by Bank of England notes. [The Cuan-| desirable. For his part, he thought thy 
CELLOR of the Excnequer: That is just|a kind of bribe had been offered to the 
what I said half an hour ago.] No; if he | existing country banks to hold thejp 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, he | tongues, by giving them a monopoly for 
said the object of the Bill of 1844 was to/ten years. He put it to the House, whe. 
make notes convertible into gold, and that | ther it was possible in such a matter 4 
by that Bill they had escaped the run of | bank notes that they could take the hard 
1825; but, he repeated, that run was not | and defined limit of 14,000,0001., and me 
upon the Bank of England at all: it was 'that that should be the exact quantity 
on the country banks, because the public | which the varying circumstances of thy 
had no confidence in their notes; but they; country neither more nor less should 
were perfectly justified as soon as they|want? When it was admitted that in 
got Bank of England notes for them. A | some cases 100,000/. more might save the 
large portion of the commencement of the | country, would they say they would always 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech was occu-| adhere to it? Suppose it should please 
pied, not with a defence of the Bill, but a | God to inflict another bad harvest upon us 
defence of himself; he said he had been | was the Government prepared to maintain 
censured for issuing deficiency bills, and he | this Bill in all its stringency? With ow 
went at great length into the history of the | granaries completely empty—with no pros- 
transaction. He did not think the right | pect of corn for us—so far as we knew— 
hon. Baronet more to blame than all other | abroad, the right hon. Baronet looked for. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer; they were | ward to terrible times if it should please 
generally out at elbows by quarter-day; it | God not to give us a good harvest, Were 
was ‘‘ a way they had,” and he would say | the merchants and people of this country 


no more on the subject. But the right 


hon. Gentleman should not, in a delicate | 
and insinuating manner, censure the Bank 
for not foreseeing what nobody foresaw. 
In March and February nobody suspected 


a pressure. Those capitalists who ad- 
vanced to the right hon. Gentleman the 
loan, and who were quite as well informed 
on money matters as the Bank of England, 
did not foresee it, or the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would never have got it at the rate 
he paid for it. He would not have been 
so unwise as to reject the discount clauses, 
and now have to come down and ask for 
them. Another subject which had been 
introduced into the debate, as a sort of 
puzzle, was the question of circulation. 
What was wanted by the country was—if 
he might use the phrase—a sort of small 
change. For what was the circulation of 
the country ? It was not the 19,000,000 
or 20,000,000 of bank notes; it was the 
countless millions of bills. These repre- 
sented the capital and property of the 
country; the bank notes were merely that 
portion of it which enabled men to ex- 
change the other masses of capital. The 
question with him, and those who thought 
with him, was not whether the Bill of 
1844 should be repealed wholesale. He 
believed that the evidence had fully esta- 
blished that the issues of the country 
banks wanted regulation. Now, that was 
part of the Bill of 1844. Men might dif- 
fer whether these issues were regulated 
with the degree of stringency which was 


‘to be told that under no such cireun. 
stances would the Bill be relaxed? No 
human being could predicate what the 
‘harvest might be either here or abroad, 
This question must be answered — were 
| the Government to reserve the power in 
| their hands to relax the Bill if they should 
| see cause, or were they prepared to stand 
| by it under all circumstances? It had 
been stated by merchants in that House, 
‘that at that very moment their orders for 
|corn were suspended because they could 
| not negotiate their bills. The question 
was one from which they could not escape. 
| The Government must be prepared to look 
| it fairly in the face. He was one of those 
| who were anxious to pay 20s. in the pound. 
| He recorded his vote in 1844, that it was 
| an unwise thing to attempt to fix a definite 
|limit to that which could not be closely 
| defined. It was his firm and deliberate 
| opinion, that if a second bad harvest should 
occur, they would be forced to break through 
this Bill; and if they looked back to for- 
mer experience, they would find that it 
often happened that a bad harvest did not 
come singly; on the contrary, it frequently 
happened that there were two or three bad 
harvests consecutively. He prayed to God 
it might not be so at the present time: but 
they were never sure of what might hap- 
pen. With various degrees of intensity 
they had quarrelled with the discretion of 
the Bank. They said that the Bank was 
not to be trusted, and that it was neces- 
sary to place its issues of paper in such & 
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‘tion that it could not abuse it, and that 
the ensuring of the convertibility of bank 
notes was the great reason for bringing 
forward the measure of 1844. The hon. 
Yember for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring), 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir 
R, Peel), and the hon. Member for Clithe- 
re (Mr. Cardwell), had all spoken of the 
jiseretion of the Bank. It seemed now 
that to render the measure tolerable they 
were to rely on the discretion of the Bank. 
He did not say they should not speak of 
that body; but if the trade of the country 
yas to be made to depend upon a judi- 
cious exercise of its discretion, was it wise 
or prudent to fetter the directors in such 
amanner as to run the risk of their strang- 
ling the trade of the country? These 
riews were not new to him. He felt them 
very strongly in 1844, and he felt them 
strongly still. The vast amount of autho- 
rity which was brought to bear in support 
of the measure of 1844, and the almost 
wanimous assent of the House to it, car- 
ried it to the country with a great measure 
of favour. He did not think, however, 
that the evidence of the Committee had 
justified that Bill. He admitted that that 


evidence had fully established the fact, 
that the issues of the country banks re- 


quired to be placed under control ; but the 
propriety of limiting the circulation of the 
Bank of England in the manner which that 
measure had done, was a very different 
question. He, for one, had always doubted 
the wisdom of it; and he hoped another 
bad harvest would not give them another 
proof of its bad effects. 


Bill considered in Committee: to be re- 
ported, 


House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock. 


me meer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, May 15, 1847. 


Mivures] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Herring Fishery (Scotland). 

Reported.—Loan Discount. 

# and passed:—Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Lunatic Asy- 
lums (Ireland), 

PETITIONS PRESENTED, By Mr. Sheridan, from Owners 
and Oceupiers of Land in the County of Dorset, in favour 
of the Agricultural Tenant-Right Bill.—By Mr. Ark- 
wright and other hon. Members, from several places, for 
Regulating the Qualification of Chemists and Druggists. 
—by Mr. P. Howard, from Carlisle, against, and by Mr. 
Sheridan, from Piano-Forte Makers of London, in favour 
of, the Health of Towns Bill.—By Mr. Hawes, from a 
great many places, in favour of the Medical Registration 
and Medical Law Amendment Bill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 17, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Brtis.—2* Huggen’s College Incorpo- 
ration; Factories. 

3* and passed :—Landed Property (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Factory Workers of Man- 
chester and several other places, in favour of the Fac- 
tories Bill; and from Dundee and Glasgow, against the 
same.—From Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, complaining of 
certain Provisions in the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill.— 
From Staines and several other places, for the Adoption 
of Measures for the Suppression of Seduction and Pros- 
titution. 


PUBLIC GRANARIES. 
The Eartof WINCHILSEA, pursuant 


to notice, rose to bring under the consider- 
ation of the House the expediency of estab- 
lishing public granaries. He had every 
reason to suppose, from the information he 
had received, that if the coming harvest 
were late, the quantity of corn now in the 
country would be inadequate to the wants of 
the people in the meantime. In the year 
1835, he remembered that the price of wheat 
was as low as 35s. a quarter; and if public 
granaries had been established at that time, 
2,000,000 of quarters might have been 
bought for 3,500,000/., and a sufficient 
stock might always have been kept on 
hand. What he wished, then, to advocate 
was this—that there should be national 
granaries in the hands and under the con- 
trol of the Government, and that as long 
as the agricultural interests or the corn 
trade should supply the best quality of 
wheat at a reasonable price, those grana- 
ries should be kept closed; but that if the 
time should arrive when, from any danger 
of the crops at home, or unfair speculation, 
the corn traders should withhold a supply 
at a price at which the great body of the 
labouring classes could afford to buy, then 
the doors should be opened, and the price 
of corn kept as level and low as possible. 
We could not rely upon the harvest: it 
depended upon the will and bounty of a 
superior Power, and no foresight could 
assure us of an adequate supply. If, then, 
with our existing scarcity of corn, we al- 
lowed the stock we now possessed to be 
poured out to the assistance of our foreign 
neighbours (and he understood that within 
the last few days the French Government 
had bought in this country flour and wheat to 
a great extent), considering the dense mass 
of our population in the manufacturing 
districts and in the metropolis, a frightful 
state of things must be the consequence. 
He did not intend, however, to conclude 
with any Motion on the subject, but would 
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be satisfied with having called the attention 
of the Government to it. 

Eart GREY hoped that his noble Friend 
would not think he was in any degree 
wanting in respect to him if he said that 
the subject to which his noble Friend had 
referred, was too large and important to be 
disposed of by any incidental discussion, 
opening as it did the whole question of 
free trade and various other matters; and 
that, as important business stood for that 
evening, he was afraid it could not then be 
discussed with advantage. He would, 
therefore, abstain from making any re- 
mark upon what had fallen from his noble 
Friend; not because he agreed with him, or 
because he differed from him, but because 
he looked with great anxiety to the state 
of the country, and thought that the sub- 
ject ought to be discussed when more at- 
tention could be given to it. 


Factory Bill. 


FACTORY BILL. 


The Eart of ELLESMERE said: In 
rising to discharge the duty I have under- 
taken of moving the Second Reading of 
the Bill now before your Lordships for 
limiting the Hours of Labour in Factories, 
I should be sorry to waste your Lordships’ 


time with any prefatory matter of a per- 
sonal nature. I must, however, take per- 
mission frankly and briefly to express my 
regret that a subject which has of late 
years excited so much interest and discus- 
sion elsewhere, but which has little occu- 
pied the direct attention of your Lordships 
here, should not have the advantage of 
being introduced to it by some voice more 
familiar to your Lordships’ ears, and by 
some authority to which your Lordships are 
more accustomed to defer. My apology to 
your Lordships and myself consists in the 
circumstance, that having having taken, 
in the discussions which the subject has 
undergone in another place, a part which, 
however humble and occasional, was not 
inconsistent with the task I have now un- 
dertaken, I have been invited to its per- 
formance by a numerous body of those 
who are directly interested in the fate of 
this measure, and who earnestly desire its 
success. I must also state, that I am act- 
ing at the earnest desire of a noble Friend 
of mine, of whom I may say, as was said 
of certain great men whose images were 
missed in the procession of the Roman 
triumph, that, with reference to this sub- 
ject, his absence from either House of Par- 
liament makes him even more conspicuous- 
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ly present to the mind than if he was pr. 
sent in either. His labours on this subject 
from their earnest sincerity and singular 
perseverance, as well as from substantial 
sacrifices which have attended them, 4 
least entitle him, in my opinion, to the 
readiest acquiescence in his wishes, and to 
the largest measure of co-operation and 
support in his views which the Opinions 
and abilities of any friend of his enable 
you to afford. My Lords, I have spoken 
of the subject of this Bill as one which, 
comparatively speaking, has occupied little 
of your Lordships’ time and attention, | 
have, nevertheless, the satisfaction of feel. 
ing that I am not under the difficulty of 
recommending to your Lordships the adap. 
tion of any new principle of legislation, 
and still less of any origination in this 
House of any proposition whatever. My 
Lords, the measures now proposed for your 
acceptance have originated in far different 
quarters than in the mind of one so little 
entitled to your Lordships’ attention as 
myself. They have originated in the 
crowded receptacles of human labour—they 
have been elaborated in the factory and 
the alley, amid the whirl of machinery, 
and in those long rows of lodging houses 
which grow up around the giant chimneys 
of Lancashire and Yerkshire. This Bill 
has its root in the stern experience of the 
husband and the father. From this hum- 
ble, but, I am sure in your Lordships’ 
view, not contemptible seed, the idea has 
mounted upwards in the shape of such pe- 
titions as those which have encumbered 
your Lordships’ Table. Men of higher 
education—men whose lives are one pr0- 
fessional and practical exercise of philan- 
thropy, have assisted the progress of the 
measure to the ears of the Legislature by 
their sanction and their advocacy; medical 
men in every branch of practice, clergy- 
men of every religious persuasion. Spring- 
ing from such a source, founded on such a 
basis of feeling and opinion, it has made 
its way through much difficulty against 
powerful opposition, till it has obtained the 
sanction of an influential portion of the 
Cabinet, of a conclusive majority of the 
House of Commons, and, so supported and 
recommended, has reached the Table of 
your Lordships’ House. I state these 
things, my Lords, not for the purpose of 
inducing any one of your Lordships to ab- 
dicate your privilege of free discussion of 
of deliberate judgment. Latest and least 
of the accessions to your Lordships’ House, 
I should be sorry to signalize my first et 
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, contend that I am advocating nothing in- 
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jeavour at addressing your Lordships by 

roposing any surrender of your indepen- 

‘ence, any infraction of your privileges. 

Considering, however, the nature of the 

gestion at issue—considering that in the 

majorities which have sanctioned this mea- 

wre elsewhere —considering that every | 
debateable point has been argued elsewhere | 
hymen who have stood on their own weary | 
fet at the mule, and pieced the thread | 
yith their own hands, and who, by the 
strong exercise of that strong intelligence 
yhich appears to me an indigenous plant 
of the manufacturing districts of England, 
by their perseverance in honest industry, 
have raised themselves to the House of 
(ommons—I ask you this at least—I ask 
rou to receive this Bill with something of 
that prima facie deference with which, | 
some months ago, I as a Member of the | 
House of Commons should have received 
some measure of equity law perchance, 
which had come down to that House, hay- 
ing passed through the ordeal of those legal 
minds which adorn and instruct, and in such 
measures greatly govern your Lordships’ 
deliberations. My Lords, the principle of 
this Bill has been impugned, as involving 
legislative interference with the rights of 
eapital and labour. I might slur over this 
objection on the ground of repeated prece- 
dent. In the House of Commons I would 
do so; but addressing your Lordships, who 
have been less engaged with the subject, 
Ithink it more respectful briefly to attempt 
my own vindication on this head. I am 
not one of those who presume out of their 
own ignorance or idleness to cast reflec- 
tins on the acute and laborious men who 
have devoted themselves to the science of 
political economy, nor am I a sceptic as to 
the general validity of the main tenets of 
that school, nor an impugner of the truths 
which it professes to have demonstrated. 
Iam prepared, however, if necessary, to 
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consistent with the doctrines of political 
economy at all. I do not wish to enter at 
length on such debateable ground, but I 
would much rather refer your Lordships to 
m argument which you will find in the 
debates, delivered by a noble Earl now on 
the Ministerial bench, who drew the just 
distinction between restrictions on labour 
and capital devised to increase wealth, and 
those intended for other purposes — to 
guard against want and physical evils. 
ily Lords, I dislike a meddling Govern- 
ment. I believe, with him, that for the 
feation of the greatest producible wealth 
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in any given community, and therefore for 
the widest diffusion of that material well- 
being which attends the production of 
wealth, the policy of abstinence from legis- 
lative meddling is the surest policy; and, 
therefore, I think it incumbent on any one 
who departs from that policy to assign dis- 
tinct grounds for his justification. The 
master manufacturer and the operative 
have both a right, I admit it, to say to me, 
*‘ you are interfering with my free action, 
you are selecting mine from a crowd of 
other occupations, to make it the subject 
of experimental legislation. I claim an 
explanation. I demand an exceptional 
reason for your conduct.”” My Lords, I 
find that justification, as most of your 
Lordships will anticipate, in the inherent, 
inalienable tendencies of that agent which 
Watt, forced into the service of man, as 
applied to the four great branches of our 
textile industry which come under the pro- 
visions of this Bill: I mean the tendency, 
in the first instance, to attract to its minis- 
tration the labour of those whom in respect 
of age or sex, or both, nature never in- 
tended for hard and continuous labour; 
and, next, in its tendency to make that 
labour continuous, and unceasing, and pro- 
tracted, to a limit of physical and mental 
endurance, which, in my opinion, no Chris- 
tian Legislature can see its subjects ap- 
proach without acknowledging the duty of 
interfering—if it can interfere—for their 
relief and protection. It is on this ground, 
my Lords, that, finding as I do with regard 
to these branches of industry, the means 
and opportunity of interference, I claim 
the right to exercise them. I say, my 
Lords, finding the means and opportunity, 
for this also is an essential element of 
practical interference, and is my reply to 
an argument, which, though often used, 
is, I think, singularly inconclusive—to a 
course of reasoning very commonly adopted 
towards any man who is hunting down a 
particular grievance, and which endeavours 
to divert his attention by pointing out fifty 
other objects in pursuit. My Lords, there 
is doubtless enough of abuse and misery 
and oppression in the world to make a 
sentimental or flighty philanthropist fold 
his arms in despair. My Lords, I invite 
your Lordships to interfere with these large 
collective aggregations of labour, because 
theory and experience tell me you can do 
so with effect—because they are open to 
inspection, and capable of control—because 
you can do much to prevent abuse, and, if 
the hard necessity arise, to punish it. I 
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am aware that this very feature of the case 
has been alleged as a reason for non-inter- 
ference; it has been said that the factory 
system is the very department of our in- 
dustry in which abuse and oppression are 
most discoverable, and can least escape de- 
tection. We have been repeatedly told 
that we take an unphilosophical view of 
the effects of the use of machinery; that it 
is the great diminisher of the sum of men- 
tal and physical labour, the fertile source 
of leisure and contentment; and that we 
should be cautious how we meddle with its 
operations. I admit these facts; but I 
demand your Lordships’ attention to some 
further facts connected with the employ- 
ment of that fixed and expansive capital, 
into the scope and effect of which it be- 
comes a duty from which, as a legislator, 
I cannot shrink from inquiring. There is, 
in my opinion, no grander result of human 
intelligence than a large cotton mill; but 
I say this of it, that from the moment its 
engine is started, raised by the capital and 
governed by the will of the acute and en- 
terprising individual who sits in its office, 
it becomes the direct interest of that pre- 
siding genius that its motions should be as 
unceasing and continuous as human con- 
trivance can make them—that there is no 


part of that vast system of wheels and 
levers which can rest without loss, or, in 
the ordinary and average course of com- 
mercial prosperity, pursue its motions with- 
out gain. The human labour attached hand 
and foot to that system, for the most part, 
admits not of relays. What is the natural, 


the inevitable consequence of this? Why, 
that which has resulted—that with which, 
step by step, gradually, cautiously, effec- 
tually, and successfully, you have been 
endeavouring for thirty years to moderate 
and curtail, in wise defiance of the stated 
principles of political economy. That the 
strong impulse of gain is placed in direct 
and dangerous antagonism with the claims 
of humanity—that it almost invariably pre- 
vails in the struggle, as for a time it was 
left, and if left to itself, unchecked and 
uncontrolled, it reduces a part of your 
population to the condition of slavery, un- 
mitigated by that interest in the physical 
well-being of the party which does operate 
on the slave-owner of Carolina. My Lords, 
such things have been; to prevent them you 
have repeatedly interfered, and your exer- 
tions have not been in vain. Now, my Lords, 
does the same reason hold good with other 
departments of human industry in which 
machinery of human contrivance is less con- 
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jommedt I say machinery of human ep, 
trivance, for I hold that, in some sense the 
| earth itself is a machine—that the elod of 
the valley in which you drop the germ of 
future vegetation is as much a machine x 
that in which you deposit your portions of 
raw cotton. In another place, my Lords 
I took the liberty of telling the ‘lords of 
the soil, that in this point of view I op. 
sidered them as monster manufacturers: 
and I re-assert that opinion here, You; 
Lordships, in the management of hered. 
tary estates which have descended to yoy 
from the Conquest, are connected vith 
machinery as well as Mr. Greg; but, my 
Lords, there is a difference between the 
machinery of God’s contrivance and that 
of his creatures. The earth will work 
alone, in the silence of night, under the 
stars of heaven, unlit by your gas, unfed 
by your fires, admitting at intervals, which 
nature indicates, the regulated assistance 
of man, taking him into partnership, but 
with no direct tendencies to make him its 
slave. Such, my Lords, are the considera. 
tions which have induced me to overcome 
the repugnance I individually entertain to 
meddling with concerns which, from their 
magnitude and complexity, I dread to ap- 
proach. If they act upon your Lordships’ 
minds, as they have acted upon mine, as 
they have already, in repeated instances, 
acted upon the Legislature at large, the 
question of principle is disposed of, and we 
enter upon the more delicate and practical 
consideration of the degree to which we 
shall extend our interference. My Lords, 
after long discussion, after repeated eon 
sideration, the House of Commons has de- 
cided, so far as that branch of the Legish- 
ture can decide, that the labour of women 
and young persons under 18 years of age 
shall be limited to ten hours of work, ex- 
clusive of the two which are necessary for 
refreshment. I am bound to state, though 
no one of your Lordships can be ignorant 
of the fact, that from the necessary inter- 
mixture of the hands of different ages and 
sexes in the operations of the manufacture, 
this provision will include in its indirect 
operation those whom it does not directly 
affect. Adult man is not affected directly 
by it; but I can by no means avail myself 
of that circumstance in arguing as to the 
real effect of the measure; well knowing 
this, the adult population of the manufac: 
turing districts so far from shrinking from 
the consequences, is to an enormous extent 
interested in its acceptation by your Lort- 
ships. I believe'that an overwhelming m* 
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iorty of it is at this moment trembling with 
expectation, perhaps with just apprehen- 
sion, that the cause they support may 
suffer prejudice from my own incapacity 
ss an advocate. I do not state this as an 
argument to your Lordships—I admit it— 
hut as a subordinate consideration to my- 
wif, I think it an unquestionable colla- 
teal advantage that its acceptance will 
realize hopes Which have been entertained 
and fostered since the attempt of the late 
Sir R. Peel, in 1815, whose measure, 
which was on the verge of completion, was 
nearly a fac-simile of the present. I think 
ita vast advantage that it will put a close 
to a peaceful and orderly, but an intense 
and peculiar agitation; but I do not state 
this as a reason for influencing your Lord- 
ships’ better judgments. I think a Bill, 
supported by such majorities in the House 
of Commons entitled to much respect; but 
Iam not here to register the decisions of 
that House, or to induce your Lordships 
ty doso. I accept this measure because 
ve find, after some hesitation—after lis- 
tening much, and thinking much, and 
speaking a little, I think it a beneficial 
bargain, by which the parties to be affect- 
ed will obtain certain advantages of incal- 
culable importance to them, ata risk of 
certain sacrifices which it is not possible 
precisely to calculate, but which will leave 
at the least the balance of advantage 
largely in favour of those who have to 
make them. Two main objections have 
been taken to the measure, two principal 
and inevitable consequences have been 
held out as certain to ensue. It is said 
that, by striking off a twelfth from the 
time during which, when employment is 
fe, you are at present able to labour, 
you will either diminish wages or cause 
defeat from foreign competition. 


vho predict both these consequences, be- 
cause I think the one consequence lost in 
connexion with the other. 
these consequences I have always advised 
those with whom I had been in communi- 
cation to be prepared, and I have certainly 
ilways received the advice that, to the 
best of their ability, they had counted the 
cost and were prepared on behalf of them- 
‘elves and their families to encounter it. 
Tam not fond of prophesying in matters of 
this description; but if on the one hand I 
ald not prepared to risk my reputation for 
accuracy on a calculation of the exact 
elect upon wages, on the other, I ask 
ay man to favour me with a calculation 
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of the amount of actual domestic economy 
which may be effected by the mother of 
three children who returns to her home 
two hours sooner than at’ present. I 
cannot calculate this, because I cannot 
sew—I cannot darn—I cannot wash— 
and I cannot cook—still less can I caleu- 
late the evanescent quantities, the social 
effects of leisure and repose to the mind, or 
lay down in advance statistical results on 
bodily health or longevity. I have no 
doubt whatever that the average sum total 
of these elements, if they could be caleu- 
lated, would show a set-oif to any probable 
diminution of money wages, which will one 
day be satisfactory to those who have co- 
operated in passing this measure. On this 
subject I must also call your Lordships’ 
attention to another circumstance—the 
deductions are made, when the article is 
brought in by the operative, for waste and 
spoil. My Lords, from such information 
as I can obtain, it is my firm belief that 
nine-tenths of that spoiled will arise in the 
last weary hours of the operative’s present 
average toil. I have never met with any 
man of any class, conversant with the sub- 
ject, who has not laid much stress on this 
circumstance. I pass, my Lords, to the 
question of foreign competition. I do not 
profess to receive with indifference, from 
men for whose station, acquirements, and 
abilities I have profound respect, their 
ideas on this subject; but I am consoled by 
the reflection that no step has been taken 
in this matter which has not been preceded 
by similar warnings of ruin, and similar 
threats of emigration by them, which I 
doubt not have assailed many of your 
Lordships as they have assailed me. And 
yet, my Lords, I hold in my hand a paper 
which shows that England has yet held her 
own against the competition of the world, 
and which leads me to think that if she is 
allowed to suffer decay, it will originate 
rather in a diminished supply of the raw 


For the first of | material than in any legislation which, for 


the sake of the highest interests of huma- 
nity, we may have consented to adopt. My 
Lords, I must say that the language of 
some of these parties has varied very much 
with circumstances, in avery short space 
of time. I am addressing many now who 
retain, through evil report and good, the 
opinions which they bave uniformly ex- 
pressed in favour of restrictions on the free 
importation of corn; but I doubt whether 
the sternest adherent to that system would 
not admit that, whilst those restrictions 
existed, the case of the master manufac- 
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turer, as an opponent to this Bill, did not 
present a difficulty in the way of limiting 
the hours of labour. My Lords, I speak 
for myself at least, and say I had no ocea- 
sion to broach what was then urged by the 
millowner. From what I have lately heard, 
I can hardly believe that the old corn law 
and the duty on raw cotton are not still on 
the Statute-book. I look for them there in 
vain; but I also listen in vain for a repe- 
tition of language which was used at the 
period when ‘a struggle was going on for 
their removal. Then the grievance and 
the evil of long hours were admitted; | 
then the factory delegates were told, it is 
true, that overwork is decreasing your 
stature, but do not agitate for the im- 
mediate alteration of those laws. Join us 
in agitating to remove the real obstacle to 
that measure, and that removed you shall 
gain your object at least with our consent, 
if not with that active co-operation which 
might be too much to expect. My Lords, 
such was the nature of the language—and 
I have proofs of it—used by some Gentle- 
men, who, doubtless in the heat of the 
moment, in the ardour of pursuit of a great 
political object, thought and intended what 
they said, but who now discover that free 
trade and relief from duty is no guarantee 


against the danger, and is not to be spoken | 
of as a palliative of the effects of foreign 


competition. My Lords, I believe that 
from a concourse of circumstances peculiar 
to the character of this nation, England is 
in a condition to set an example to the 
world in this matter, as she has done in 
others; that she is able to do right and 
fear not; and, more than this, that her ex- 
ample will be followed, and that foreign 
statesmen who may not be disposed to fol- 
low it will be pressed by that influence of } 
public feeling and opinion which is acting 
upon ourselves. If I look to Prussia, I 
see the evidence already on record in the 
acts of her Government; and I find that 
the proceedings of that Government were | 
directly founded on that example of Eng- | 
land which I trust will still prevail. I 
know nothine in the character of the 
French nation which induces me to sup- | 
pose that public feeling will be far behind | 
our own in the consideration of this sub- 
ject. I have in my hand at this moment 
some reason to think that French states- | 
men are directing their attention to what 
is passing in England, and are looking on | 
ina spirit of approbation. It is a letter | 
addressed to Lord Ashley by Baron Charles 


Dupin :— 
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“ Paris, May 3, 184 
“ My Lord—Can I inquire from your kinds 
to know whether the third reading of the le 
Hours Bill shall soon take place, and whether th 
Bill shall likely pass into the House of Lop, 
before the end of this Session ? > 
“1 have now to write a report fora new ly 
relating to the protection of children in our fy. 
tories. Ihave perused anew all your beneyoley: 
exertions in favour of children, and I shall be 
happy to present them to the esteem and admin. 
tion of my countrymen. 
“Tam, my Lord, with the highest consider. 
ation, your most obedient servant, : 
“ Barnon CHaries Durty, 
“ Pair de France, 
** To Lord Ashley.” 


What has been hitherto that answer to al 
who in the various other countries of th: 
world have been disposed to check th 
evil of excessive toil? Why, that no step 
could be taken in advance while Englanj 
maintained her ground. With respect to 
Spain, I have a statistical account of its 
cotton manufacture :— 

“The total 
Spain is 86; average power of each, 16,49 
horses ; 1,418 horses. Toty 
number of water-wheels, 31; aggregate power of 
water-wheels, 383 horses ; average power of eae! 
wheel, 12.35 horses. Total number of mils 
worked by animal power, 27 ; average power of 
mills, 2 horses; aggregate power of mills, 54 
horses. Total number of 
Spain, 144; total number of cotton spindles, 
468,700; average number of spindles in each 
mill, 3,254. ‘lwo hundred and sixty days d 
twelve working hours in a year ; average number: 
18’s; each spindle produces on an average thre 


number of 


aggregate power, 


cotton-mills in al 


ounces of No. 18’s per day of twelve hours. 
Annual Produce. 
468,700 % 3 % 260=522,849,125 lb. yarn, 
Add 10 percent waste 2,284,912 

Total 25,134,037 Ib. raw cotton 
imported 
The real quantity of raw cotton imported im 
Spain has never been clearly ascertained, Ageori- 


ling to a Government account, in the three years 
|} ending 1840 the average quantity imported ws 


slb.; whilst aceording to the statements 
of the lonian manufacturers, the quantity i 
ported in 1841 18,409,4071b, Accor 
to the figures above given, the quantity I 
ported in 1846 was 25,134,037]b. 


was 


I am ¢ 

dent Iam not far off the true quantity. I tok 
every pains, and employed persons on wi 
could rely to assist me, in ascertaining the numb 
of mills, the number of spindles, power of engi nes, 
&e.; and with these data, assuming the finents 
of the average quality to be No. 18, it is impos 
sible to be far wrong. The number of working 
days in the year does not exceed 260, Every 
saint’s day in the Roman ealendar is strictly ob 
served as a fiesta, or holiday. All the mills a 
closed; but the hands receiving weekly wages # 
paid for the whole six days of the week, though! 
sometimes happens that two fiestas fall betweet 
Sunday and Sunday. The condition of the facto 
hands is far superior to that of the same clas? 
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other countries ; that is, that while they do not 
york more than an average of five days per week, 
they are paid for six, at a rate at least 20 per 
ent higher than in Lancashire. Ido not know 
i{this explains the turbulent character of the Ca- 
tulonians, I think not; certain it is, they are a 
girited dare-devil set. At all events, it is better 
ty have a well-fed easy-to-do class of poor, though 
woisrand insolent, than the want and squalor often 
wen in Salford. The master spinners are ina bril- 
lant position. Ready sales and very large profits. 
The manufacture is greatly on the increase, and ere 
lng Spain will count as many spindles as France. 
There never was a greater error than to suppose 
vant of energy in Spanish manufacturers, or 
athing approaching to listless indolence in the 
workpeople. Iam most anxious to point out to 
vour Lordship that notwithstanding the mills do 
wt work more than five days, or sixty hours per 
wt: wages maintain the highest mavimum, and 
masters make large profits whilst competing with 
qugglers, Cotton mills in France profess to 
york seventy-two hours per week—that is, when 
fulltime. Taking the time really worked for 
the last four years, there can be no doubt the 
serage would be much below sixty hours per 
yek, The condition of the workpeople there is 

sing the anxious consideration of all in au- 
thority. A great and speedy amelioration must 
lk attempted, and will be carried out, or a fearful 
cavulsion must come, and will not tarry, Mill 
iands do not possess a very long-suffering pa- 
tiene, The utmost discontent prevails amongst 
tm. They have heard of our free-trade revolu- 
tim, and now understand it rightly, as intended 
tobenefit the poor. The Ten Hours Bill will not 
lare passed the Lords a week before it will be 
known from one end of France to the other—be- 
ire it will be discussed in all the mills and work- 
shops throughout the country—before a million 
ifimpreeations, ‘ Notre sacre Gouvernement, nom 
Den, si’—will have partly expressed the pent- 
wteling which cannot much longer be kept un- 
vreontrol. With respect to the Ten Hours Bill, 
lfelno doubt about it now. It must do good. 

an I see any probability of inconvenience or 
us to masters arising from such a law. It is 
insense to suppose it can lessen our ability to 
udersell in foreign markets ; and as to the im- 
jilicy of interfering with the liberty of labour, 
sithadoctrine leads at once to brutal slavery, 
and every species of bodily prostitution. We all 
ny in the cheapest market, so does the manu- 
fiturer; he gets as much as possible out of his 
wrkpeople at the lowest cost. It is the same in 
il countries ; and it is a remarkable fact, every- 
Vere and at all times the same—the more hours 

work in any staple branch of manufactures, 
te less they receive in the form of wages.” 


ly Lords, these, and such as these, are 
‘wsiderations which divest me of any se- 
‘ols apprehension for the results of the 
wasure 1 propose—which inspire in my 
unl a strong hope that its advantages 
vil not be purchased at the price which 


‘me predict. It is said sometimes that, 
iter all, these advantages will be small 
~that we overrate the opportunities which 
‘reduction to ten hours will afford to the 
isan; and it would almost appear as if 
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some supposed that his time may be as 
profitably employed in an honest and re- 
spectable occupation as it will be when at 
his own command. There may, there pro- 
bably will, be cases in which these hours 
may be misspent; the factory may be ex- 
changed for the ginshop. I am not of 
opinion that the hours so torn from the 
mill and the loom will be sufficient to raise 
materially the standard of education or 
mental culture. I shall speedily witness 
such results; but I am not caring to in- 
quire where or how the man, woman, or 
child who has worked hard for ten hours 
employs the remainder. I do not think, 
on the average, that the population of Man- 
chester is the least disqualified for exer- 
cising its own judgment, and following its 
own tastes, in this particular, or in the 
least requires any meddling supervision of 
mine. My Lords, in the course I have 
taken, in accepting the conduct of this 
Bill, I have undertaken a given responsi- 
bility for its eventual consequences. Should 
it prosper to the extent of my hopes and 
expectations, and should I live to see that 
result, I reserve to myself, as my sole but 
all-sufficient reward, the gratification of 
that spectacle. Popularity I have not 
sought, and utterly disdain. If that re- 
ward should eventually fall due, it is im- 
possible that the intelligence and justice 
of the people should not place that saddle 
on the right horse. It will be due, in the 
first instance, to my noble Friend; it will 
be due to the master manufacturer, who 
has not allowed himself to be swayed by 
circumstances which would insure his own 
interests, in securing, as I believe, com- 
pleted contracts with others. It will be 
due to those who have worked through 
the long hours of this Bill in the work- 
shop of the Legislature, and not to the 
labourer of the eleventh hour, who now 
beg your Lordships’ pardon for so long 
trespassing on your Lordships’ attention. 
The noble Earl concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Lorp FEVERSHAM seconded the Mo- 
tion. He thought that the present mea- 
sure was one of the greatest importance to 
the moral and social welfare of the opera- 
tive classes employed in the manufactures 
in this kingdom, and, if carried, would en- 
hance the national honour and character. 
The people deserved this measure. They 
had for many years besought Parliament 
to grant them a Ten Hours Bill; and he 
thought that the manner in which they 
had agitated the question entitled them to 
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the most favourable consideration of the 
Legislature. They had sought to obtain it 
by the most peaceable means; they had 
never had recourse to violent agitations, to 
strikes, or combinations against their em- 
ployers. They never had committed a 
breach of the peace at any of the great 
meetings held upon this question; but their 
conduct had always been characterized by 
regularity, and by manifestations of loyalty. 
It would, therefore, be only an act of jus- 
tice to those loyal, peaceable, and indus- 
trious men to pass this Bill. The question 
of wages had been discussed at the public 
meetings over and over again. At the 
meetings in Yorkshire and in Scotland the 
question was invariably submitted to the 
working people—‘‘ Were they or were 
they not prepared to submit to a reduction 
of wages, in case that should be the con- 
sequence of the passing of this measure?”’ 
and their answer always was, ‘ Rather 
than lose the benefit we anticipate will 
result from this Bill, we are willing to sub- 
mit to a reduction of wages.’’ It appeared 


to him that one great advantage of this 
measure would be, more constant employ- 
ment, and a more regular rate of wages, 
without those fluctuations which attended 
the present system; and he thought that 


in an average of years there would not be 
any diminution in the amount of wages. 
Whenever this subject had been brought 
forward in Parliament, it had always been 
prophesied that it would ruin the manufac- 
turers; but in no instance had these pre- 
dictions been verified. Would so large a 
number of master manufacturers have sup- 
ported the measure, if it had been of so 
ruinous a character? Who was the indi- 
vidual that brought the Bill into the other 
House of Parliament? It was the Mem- 
ber for Oldham, who had spent a long life 
in conducting a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment, and who had reared up his sons 
in the same occupation; and it was sup- 


ported by upwards of a thousand of the | 


principal master manufacturers. From the 
practical knowledge which such men as 
these possessed, they entertained no appre- 
hension that this Bill would inflict any in- 
jury upon the manufacturers of the coun- 
try. With respect to the argument that 
legislation upon this subject would ruin 
the manufacturers of this country, he would 
remind their Lordships of what had been 
already done in relation to it, and of the 


effects which had been produced thereby. | 


With respect to legislation on this subject, 
in 1802 the late Sir Robert Peel intro- 
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duced a Bill for limiting the number of 
hours during which children of cortgin 
ages should work at certain employments 
In 1815, another Bill was brought in, fies, 
ing a more general application; but the 
matter was then referred to a Committee 
which took evidence upon it; and amongst 
others, the late Sir Robert Peel himself 
bore testimony to the necessity of such 
limitation. The Bill did not succeed jy 
that year; but in 1819 a Bill was eq. 
ried, regulating the hours of labour for 
children from 12 to 16 years of age, In 
1825, another Bill was introduced; and in 
1831, Sir J. Hobhouse introduced a Bil 
limiting the hours of labour to ten for chil. 
dren under 18. Another Committee was 
then appointed. Practical men of various 
classes were examined before that Con. 
mittee; and a great number of medical 
men of the highest reputation bore their 
testimony to the serious consequences re- 
sulting from the absence of the limitation 
then proposed. Subsequently a Motion 
was made for a Commission to collect fur- 
ther evidence; and that Commission hay- 
ing issued, and the evidence having been 
taken, the report of three Commissioners 
confirmed these statements in every re- 
spect. The result of all these inquiries 
was, that Lord Althorp introduced a Bill, 
by which the system o relays was estab- 
lished; and in 1844 Sir J. Graham brought 
in another Bill to reduce the hours of la 
bour from nine to eight with regard to 
children below the age of 13. So the 
question went on from 1819 to 1844, the 
result being, that the hours of factory ls- 
bour had been greatly ameliorated. He 
would now show their Lordships what had 
been the result as affecting the cotton 
trade and the manufactures of this coun- 
try. [The noble Lord read accounts of 
the consumption of cotton wool in our 
manufactories between 1819 and 184, 
namely, that in 1819 the consumption was 
| 39,000,000 Ibs.; in 1844, 492,000,000 
iIbs.; while, in 1845, it amounted to 
532,000,000 Ibs. —an_ increase between 
those years of 400 per cent.] All expe 
rience, therefore, was in favour of the met 
sure, even with reference to its effects 
upon our manufactures. But the evil con- 
sequences of long hours of labour, im re 
stricting the means of instructing the l- 
bouring classess, demanded the serious 
consideration of their Lordships; for it was 
impossible that that could be in 4 satis- 
'factory condition unless the hours of la- 
bour were reduced; and it was certaim 
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ihat the effect of the present duration was 
induce neglect of the ordinances of the 
Sabbath. He hoped, therefore, under all 
ihe circumstances of this most important 
ase, that their Lordships would not refuse 
their consent to the second reading of this 
Rill. He was not aware what course would 
ie taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
ypn the subject in that House; but he 
youd fain hope that they would be unani- 
nous in favour of the Bill. In the other 
House of Parliament, the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had most ho- 
nourably redeemed the pledge he gave to 
his constituents in the city of London in 
the autumn of last year, when, addressing 
them, he told them that one of the most 
important subjects which Her Majesty’s 
Government would take into their consider- 
ation, was the moral and social improve- 
nent of the people, with the view of rais- 
ing their condition and character. This 
Bill was, indeed, only a part, but it was 
byno means an unimportant or insignifi- 
cant part, of the great question. The 
noble Lord had, however, redeemed the 
pledge he gave on the part of the Go- 
venment; for, although he was in favour 
of an Eleven Hours Bill, yet, after he 
found that there was a large majority in 
favour of a Ten Hours Bill, rather than 
that the measure should be rejected, he 
gave his vote in favour of the third read- 
ing of this Bill. Measures had been passed 
by Parliament which had benefited the 
master mapufacturers; the duty on wool 
had been repealed; the corn law had been 
repealed; and it had been held out to the 
working classes that, after the corn law 
had been repealed, they should have this 
measure. [The Earl of RapNor was not 
aware of any such understanding.] There 
night not have been a positive pledge, but 
there was a general understanding upon 
the subject. With respect to the principles 
of political economy which this measure 
Was supposed to contravene, there were, 


m the other hand, to be considered the | 


principles of humanity, of justice, and of 
the Christian religion; and he trusted that 
the cordial, zealous, and, he hoped, unani- 
mous support of their Lordships, would be 
given to a Bill which would confer a great 
benefit and boon upon the working classes. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he was sorry 
olnterrupt the unanimity of the House, 
but he, for one—and he hoped he should 
not be the only one—looked at this measure 
vith great alarm. The more he had con- 
tidered this measure since it was first pro- 
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pounded some two years ago, and especially 
latterly, since it was accepted by the other 
House of Parliament, the more alarm he 
had felt. He was happy to see present so 
large a number of the occupants of the 
Episcopal Bench, for he had no manner of 
doubt that they had been induced to attend 
from the discussions which they had read 
on this subject, and from the tendency 
which it had been represented to have to 
promote the comforts of the working and 
more unfortunate classes of the community, 
and from its connexion thereby with a 
cause ever so dear to their hearts, and 
which was placed under their superinten- 
dence—the moral and religious concerns of 
the people. He should, however, do his 
endeavour, by Divine assistance, to lay 
before them such views of this question in 
its relation to the real good of the working 
classes—in relation to the moral and reli- 
gious interests of those classes—in relation 
to the only chance they ever could have of 
improving themselves in temporal matters, 
and of carrying on with that an improve- 
ment also in their moral and religious con- 
dition—he should endeavour, by addressing 
himself mainly and principally to those con- 
siderations, to show the right reverend 
Prelates that this Bill was not such a 
measure as they ought to support; for he 
was one of those who regarded it as 
enough that the whole, or nearly the 


| Whole, of this question was bound up in 


the interests of the working classes. It 
was not on account of the capitalists or the 
commercial classes of the country, nor of 
the upper classes of the community, that 
he viewed this question with anxiety, and 
this measure with alarm; but it was on ac- 
count of the poor and working people of 
the country—those who had no capital, 
who drove no trade, either domestic or fo- 
reign—those whose only wealth was the 
labour of their hands, and who gained their 
only profit by the sweat of their brow— 


' that he opposed this measure; and it was 


his deep and conscientious belief—a be- 
lief strengthened by his experience ever 
since he entered public life, or was able to 
reason on such subjects—that the interests 
of this large class, above all other interests, 
required that no interference should be suf- 
fered, or by any power in the State at- 
tempted, with the free employment of that 
which was their only wealth, their only 
capital, and their only means of subsistence 
—the labour and honest industry of their 
hands. It might be objected to him, that he 
was about to enter into the consideration 
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of this question on the almost forbidden | ‘ It is a vast measure, which touches, ny 


ground of political economy ; but there was 
no connexion between the question and the 
doctrines of political philosophy, except 
this, that if these doctrines were sound and 
were founded on plain common sense, and 
were the result of every day’s experience, 
then every part of the proposal made in 
this Bill was an outrage on that common 
sense, and an ostentatious neglect of the 
lessons taught by that experience. To re- 
lieve himself, however, from the odium 
which might attach to him on this ground, 
he would ask if it required a person to be | 
a political economist to be able to say 
that, if a man hitherto had been allowed 
to work 12 hours, but was now prevented 
by law from working more than 10 hours, 
he was not likely to do the same amount 
of work and have the same amount of 
wages as before? This was not political 
economy—it was judging of the matter by 
the doctrines of plain common sense; and 
the result was the same whether they tried 
it in goods—say cottun-twist—or in time. 
If a man for spinning twelve ells of cotton- 
twist got 6s., was it not clear that for five- 
sixths of that amount he would only get 
5s.2 It was admitted on all hands—and 
his noble Friend who commenced the de- 
bate admitted it frankly, because there 
could not be a doubt of it—that there must 
be a reduction of wages if the operative 
classes were not allowed to work the same 
number of hours. Having relieved himself 
from the odium connected with this point, 
he would observe that this was a question 
which ought to impose upon their Lordships 
great caution, prudence, and circumspec- 
tion, as one affecting large and important 
interests. Our exports amounted, one 
year with another, to somewhat about 
50,000,0002. ; and how much of this con- | 
sisted of the produce of each of the four 
great departments of industry affected by 
the Bill—the cotton, the silk, the flax, 
and the woollen manufactures? Not less | 
than from 37,000,0002. to 38,000,0001. | 
This was a marvellously grave subject in | 
legislation for any man to volunteer him-' 
self upon. It was one that ought to be ap- 
proached with the greatest possible calm- 
ness and circumspection, because it was 
surrounded with interests of so enormous 
a magnitude that a false step might pro- | 
duce consequences which hereafter it would | 
be found impossible to grapple with, and 
because a step once taken could not be re- 
traced. A man must have great con- 
fidence in his own powers who would say, 





‘doubt, 37,000,0001. of your trade—almost 


the whole, indeed, of your foreign trade; 
but I have so much confidence in my theory 
that I have no doubt whatever you may 
safely move in the direction | propose,” 
Men could see very clearly what was past— 
they could see less clearly what was beside 
them—but there was one direction in which 
they could not penetrate at all, and tha 
was the direction of the future. It, ther. 
fore, behoved a man to gather all the wis. 
dom he could by looking at the experience 
of the past, and to fortify himself by all he 
could learn by looking around him in the 
present, before he set his foot forward in 
that dark and hidden region of the future 
into which mortal eye could not penetrate, 
He (Lord Brougham) was not, however, 
one of those who said that on no aceount 
and in no circumstances should labour be 
interfered with so as to give protection to 
parties who, from their naturally helpless 
condition, required it; and he might be 
permitted to observe that he did not object 
to limit the labour of very young children, 
But even here there were ditticulties; and as 
to children under thirteen, what had been 
the effect of our legislative limitation? In 
the whole kingdom of Scotland, numbering 
between two and three millions of people, 
no child under thirteen was allowed to be 
employed in factories. What had become 
of those children? He grieved to say, 
contemporaneous with their exclusion from 
the factories, meeting after meeting had 
been held in a great and important city— 
he meant Glasgow—which showed they 
were there overwhelmed with a numerous 
body of destitute children, many of them 
orphans ; those unhappy children were in 
a state of destitution, accompanied, as that 
condition ever would be, with moral and 
religious degradation, which made those 
interested in their welfare look back with 
deep regret upon the times when there 
was unrestricted employment for them in 
the factories. There was, however, one 
point in which Parliament had done well 
and that was in the establishment of a 
narrow inspection upon the proceedings of 
millowners. He spoke on this subject 
without any prejudice in favour of mill- 
owners ; he had scarcely known more than 
half a dozen of them in his life, highly es 
timable as a class though they were; but 
he spoke in favour of the workmen and 
their children. Previous to the time when 
the measure of the late Sir R. Peel was 
brought in, it was not to be denied that 
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ihere existed peculiar circumstances which | than ten hours; to say, therefore, that 
required aremedy. Ie had seen romances | the Bill prevented only women and young 
jeseribing them, which at one time he/|children from working more than ten 
thought might be fairly accused of exag- | hours, was just as correct as if he were 
eration; but on inquiry he found that the | to prohibit a servant of his from going to 
picture had not been drawn in colours too | Barnet, or to the north of London, in 
junid. The only difference was, that | the first instance, and then say, “ Oh, I 
jhere was exaggeration in the picture, pro- | do not prohibit him from going to York ; I 
duced by the poetical license being resorted | only say he shall not go ten miles north of 
oof combining on one canvas all the varied | London.”’ Why, if he were prevented from 
atures of. the evil as spread over a great | going the first ten miles, how was he to 
mmber of localities, but that each feature | get to York? Just so, if young people 
ifwhich the picture was composed really | were to be prevented from working in the 
jidexist. It was, therefore, right that a} manufactures of cotton, flax, silk, or wool- 
remedy should have then been applied; and ‘len, by which upwards of 1,000,000 of 
he now believed the factories were so im-| working people were supported, such a 
proved in themselves, and so well looked | measure would have the etfect of likewise 
after, that no harm whatever resulted from | preventing the adults being employed. 
the system ; but it was the greatest of all| Another point of great importance was 
fallacies to say, that because at one time | that the limitation of labour to ten hours 
ye interfered to a limited extent in one | per day was a limitation of it to five days 
particular direction, and that we were|per week. This, indeed, was not only the 
compelled to interfere, therefore, when | tendency, but the avowed object, of the 
the mischief had been removed, we had a| Bill; and he would ask what would be the 
right at all future times to interfere in any | consequences to those who, according to 
direction, and to any possible extent, when | his noble Friend (the Earl of Ellesmere), 
there was no case of abuse, when there | professed themselves willing to adopt this 
was no erying enormity calling for inter- | somewhat extravagant step? The first 
ference in the same way. ‘This desire for | consequence would be a diminution of one- 
interference had given rise to every sort of | sixth part of the trade; for how could the 
absurd legislation; and he would ask what | same quantity of goods continue to be ma- 
was the nature of this measure? It was a | nufactured, unless means were discovered 
great mistake to call the Billa Bill for | for making the whole amount of labour to 
diminishing the number of hours labour of | be distributed over five-sixths of the time ? 
bys, girls, and women only. The fact | That was to say, six and a half millions of 
was the Bill was nothing like what it pro- | our exports, besides a similar proportion 
fessed to be. It stopped all labour at every |for the home consumption, in these great 
nill employed in the four great staple ma- | branches, would ke cut off and swept away 
nufactures of the country for more than | by the operation of the Bill. It was enough 
tenhours a day. It professed to stop the | if it was shown that our whole manufac- 
labour of adult women, but not that of the | tures would be diminished one-sixth, to 
men; but it did, nevertheless, stop the la- | conclude that the people who would most 
bour of adult men above ten hours, just as | suffer would be the workpeople. How would 
much as if they were included in the Bill, | they suffer? At once he replied by a di- 
because it was impossible they could work | minution in their wages, of which there 
unless the labour of the others were con-} would be an absolute necessity, without 
tinued—in short, the Bill was just as much | the possibility of an escape. An example 
4 Bill prohibiting any person of any age, | of this might be shown in the case of a ma- 
and of either sex, to work beyond ten hours | nufacturer who employed 1,600 workmen 
a day, as if it contained an expressly pro- | in two mills, driven by two steam engines. 
hibitive clause to this effect. 211,000| One of the engines stopped for necessary 
ulult women, above twenty, were employ- | repairs for one hour in the week, and he 
ed in factories, and 35,000 under twenty. | was told the wages of those 800 sensibly 
All these were to be taken under the | felt the reduction which it caused. A half- 
stepmother protection of the Legislature. | penny or a penny per day was the merest 
twas not contended that the mills could | trifle to any of their Lordships; but the 
$0 on without their labour; but as they | effect of sudden and temporary stoppages 
vere prohibited from working beyond ten | upon the factory operatives, entailing such 
ours, the adult men who depended upon | a loss, was really one of the most painful 
them would not be able to labour more | parts of the subject. The earnings of 
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these poor persons were always at the 
lowest possible point at which human na- 
ture could be sustained. That was the 
necessary consequence of the general com- 
petition to which manufacturers were sub- 
jected; and the labourers were necessarily 
close cut to the quick, as it were, by every 
little stoppage to which they were sub- 
jected. But what were their Lordships 
going to do now to the factory he had 
mentioned? They were going, not to 
stop one of the steam engines for one 
hour in the week, but they were to stop 
both the steam engines for twelve hours in 
the week. They were going to prevent the 
people from working more than five days 
in the week at twelve hours a day, or six 
days at ten hours a day—it signified not 
which—and the consequence might be con- 
ceived, when, according to the statement 
of a respectable manufacturer, the stop- 
page of half his steam power for one hour 
in the week was sensibly felt by his la- 
bourers as depriving them of some of their 
wages, and consequently of some, not of 
their comforts, but of the necessaries of 
life. Now, however, their Lordships were 


to interfere to twenty-four times the extent 


{LORDS} 





of the picture which he had been drawing. 


Then the millowner would be all the worse | 
off for this; they took away one-sixth of | 
the master’s profits; and in fact—and this 
was the worst part of the whole story—a | 
great deal more. It was accepted as a| 
fact, that working a mill ten hours a day, | 
that was, five days in the week, was just | 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the estab- | 
lishment, the wages of the workmen, and 
the cost of the goods manufactured. The 
entire profit made by working a mill was 
consequently derived in the other two! 
hours, or in the sixth day, and the whole 
of his profit they would, by this enactment, 
completely sweep away. If there were 
any doubt about this, let inquiry be made; | 
it had not been denied elsewhere, and it 
was assumed on all occasions to be a cor- 
rect calculation. Would they not pause 
before they ran the risk of doing this? If 
the profits of the masters disappeared, 
what became of the men? The master would | 
not go on working without a profit, and 
so the men would be disbanded, the mill | 
would be stopped, and, seeing the mischief | 
caused, they would be compelled to retrace 
the step they were now about to take, as | 
soon as ever they recovered from the hu- | 
manity fever under which, for some years 
past, we had been severely suffering. ‘‘ Oh, | 
but,’”’ said his noble Friend, ‘ there is | 
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no difficulty at all. The mills are already 
only working six hours a day.” Wasi 
possible that his noble Friend, coming from 
a part of the country where the people were 
famed for their sagacity, should not dis. 
cover the inference which was to be drayn 
from such an argument so made use of? 
In other words it amounted to this, The 
people were half ruined—they were strug. 
gling for existence — the manufacturers 
were turning off 50,000 men in Manches. 
ter, and 25,000 men in Nottingham, in 
consequence of being utterly unable to 
give them employment. The distress and 
misery thus produced were excessive. And 
in such a state of things what was the 
remedy proposed? His noble Friend pro. 
posed what the sailors called to belay it~ 
to keep it as it was, to prevent them from 
recovering, and to leave the people per- 
manently in the desperate condition into 
which they had been plunged. His noble 
Friend’s argument was just this: we are 
in a state of temporary distress; we can- 
not work full time, and when the distress 
of the moment passes eway, we shall be 
as badly off under the pressure of the law 
as we are now under the pressure of the 
famine. His noble Friend had alluded 
to the question of competition, and had 
plumed himself on using a new defini- 


| tion of that state of trade, in calling it 


> 


‘‘ barter.”’ It was barter between us and 
our customer; but then there was another 
party tempting the same customer, and 
this was the foreign competitor, whose 
operations we were bound to consider be- 
fore we interfered with our existing means 
of carrying on the competition. His noble 
Friend who first addressed their Lordships 
had passed over this argument by express- 
ing a sanguine hope that the foreign com- 
petitor would soon follow our example. He 
(Lord Brougham) very much doubted if 
their Lordships would live to witness this 
result. He, too, entertained a sanguine 
hope that sound principles would make 
progress among other nations with all the 
more speed if we first led the way and gave 
to such principles a practical development; 
but he questioned if our neighbours the 
French, whom he highly respected; the 
Belgians, the Dutch, or even the Amer 
cans—whom, once also, he had highly re- 
spected, and whom he should again re- 
spect, if his good opinion offered any i- 
ducement to that people, when they ceased 
to guide their actions by the detestable doe- 
trine, that all America belonged to the 
United States, and that, therefore, the 
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United States were privileged to make war 
and carry rapine into the territories of other 
nitions, and when they also discontinued 
naking use of that singular invention of 
modern times, repudiation—but he doubt- 
ol very much if these competitors would 
nake any great haste to follow the exam- 
ewe were about to set them. Were the 
principle sound, they might pursue the 
same path; but, in the first place, they 
yould see that the principle upon which 
ye had based our legislation was altoge- 
ther unsound. Let him remind their Lord- 
ships of the effect of the abolition of the 
dave trade. How many years passed be- 
fore we were imitated ? Even to this day 
the Governments of some European coun- 
tries had not even stepped in the direction 
inwhich we had proceeded. It was said 
there might be a little national feeling on 
that question ; he did not deny it; but 
vould there be no national feeling here ? 
What temptation were we not holding 
out to French commerce, and what reason 
were we not giving the French manufac- 
turers for continuing to work twelve hours, 
and, it might be, for increasing the ordi- 
nary time to fourteen hours? We beat 
them now in every market, though we had 
dearer labour and dearer living. How ? 
By the amount of our capital, by the per- 
fection of our skill, and by the exquisite 
machinery we employed to drive our trade 
by that skill, and to make that capital pro- 
duce its gains. But if we now reduced 
the labouring power of the country—if 
ve sacrificed one-sixth part of the great 
staple branches of manufacture —if we 
threw out of employment so large a num- 
ber of men, did not their Lordships think 
these foreign competitors would be strong- 
ly tempted to say, ‘‘ Oh! now we see the 
means of beating the English; we begin 
to see how we can rival them; we will 
keep our law as it is, and their law 
villenable us to undersell them in every 
market in the world?’’ ‘That, indeed, 
was a likely and a probable result; and 
there was little reason to think our exam- 
ple, our fatal example, would ever be fol- 
wed. Their Lordships ought to remem- 
ber that the workman would suffer if the 
means of the manufacturer were reduced. 
Some years ago Parliament passed a law 
jermitting the workmen to combine for the 
prosecution of their common interest; but 
let this enactment now before the House 
operate, and the employed would be at the 
merey of the employer, and would no longer 

M @ position to co-operate with his fel- 
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low-labourers—the competition now was 
for work not for workmen. The manufac- 
turer must of necessity maintain his pre- 
sent rate of profits, for they were already 
reduced to the lowest possible amount, in 
consequence of the competition with which 
he had to contend—or give up business 
altogether. Capital, in the long run, 
would overpower the labourer; the person 
who had the capital would defeat the la- 
bourer, and would throw the whole loss of 
one-sixth upon the wages of the men whom 
he employed. That he must do for the 
reasons which he (Lord Brougham) had 
given; if he did not in some way replace 
the loss of two hours he was enforced to en- 
dure, he would be a ruined man. If any 
one was romantic enough to suppose that 
the millowner who last year cleared 5,0001. 
would this year content himself with 2,500/., 
merely for the abstract benefit of the la- 
bourer—if any one was so romantic as to 
entertain such a notion, he was sure it was 
not his noble Friend who came from York- 
shire, at all events, or any noble Lord who 
was acquainted with Lancashire, or the 
other manufacturing districts. But at the 
same time the depriving these poor people 
of 2s. a week of their labour, would, as he 
said before, cut them to the quick. Those 
who were already reduced to the most 
scanty subsistence could not afford to lose 
one-sixth of their means of support; and 
even granting that they would never want 
employment—and on that they had no 
right to caleulate—still they left them in a 
condition of permanent poverty. The next 
consideration was, what effect would this 
have upon the moral condition of these 
poor people ? He believed there was not a 
more sound principle, he did not say of po- 
litical economy but of social philosophy, 
than this, that poverty was the root of 
many evils—that distress, that uncertainty 
of possessing the common necessaries of 
life—that the fear of want continually haunt- 
ing the mind —was just as injurious to the 
mental organization as it was to the physi- 
cal health of a man. To deprive a man 
having 6,000/. a year of 1,0007. would be 
doing him little harm; it would not at all 
interfere with his comforts, and little with 
his luxuries; but to take away from the 
labourer the sum which such an enactment 
as this would take away, would be to cut 
into, not his comforts, but the necessaries 
of his existence. There was nothing more 
certain than that whatever tended to relieve 
the mind from great anxiety, and operated 
to keep a person in tolerably comfortable 
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circumstances, was the parent of right 
feelings and the parent of sound princi- 
ples. And if we now, all of a sudden, 
exposed our labouring population to the 
chance of poverty, and all the cares and 
anxieties by which poverty was accom- 
panied, we must be prepared for the con- 
sequences which this would have upon the 
moral condition of the people. Let noble 
Lords, again, take another view of the sub- 
ject. This Bill dealt with factories; 57 per 
cent of the labour of the country was fac- 
tory labour; the remaining 43 per cent was 
not composed of factory workmen, and these 
workmen the Bill professed not to touch. 
But, in point of fact, this measure, pro- 
fessing to leave them alone, would inter- 
fere with them, and would touch them most 
vitally. It would drive those workmen, 
those with whom the Bill did directly deal, 
and who would be prevented by the Bill 
from working twelve hours a day, from 
their occupation. If they restricted the 


opportunities of the factory workman, and 
prevented him making the utmost possible 
profit of his industry, energy, and skill, 
then, naturally, he would go out of the 
factory and become one of those labourers 
with whom legislation did not meddle, and 
who, did it so please them, could work six- 


teen hours in the day. Precisely, there- 
fore, in the self-same proportion in which 
the measure lowered the wages of those 
employed in the manufactures, would the 
factory operatives be driven into those 
branches of trade upon the operations of 
which no visible restriction was to be 
placed. This was a legislative premium 
given to those branches of trade at the ex- 
pense of the manufacturer. It would be- 
nefit the masters by increasing the num- 
ber of hands; but of course it would lower 
the wages in those trades not touched 
by the Bill. There was, however, one ar- 
gument urged by his noble Friend which 
seemed most plausible. His noble Friend 
said, that the the two hours 
would be amply compensated in the in- 
creased production to be speedily ensured 
by the introduction of more perfect ma- 
chinery. God forbid that anything should 
be done to cramp mechanical genius, or to 
limit inventive power; but still he could 
not help feeling that every increase of the 
powers of machinery displaced so much la- 
bour. Would they, then, take legislative 
means to increase the power of machinery, 
and to displace labour to the extent of which 
he had spoken? And this would be the 
consequence, undoubtedly, of the measure. 


loss of 
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What was the manufacturer to do? Hp 
could only labour ten hours to produce the 
article for which twelve hours had before 
been required; and nothing was left him 
but to make machinery do the work upon 
which otherwise human hands would hayo 
been engaged within the time permittoj 
by the law. This was a view of the caso 
which it was of the utmost importanee 
should be carefully examined. He haj 
never put the matter to a workman, o 
to a deputation from workmen, in this 
light without staggering them, and without 
inducing them to pause; it was a view 
which had been carefully kept out of sight, 
and which had never been referred to by 
those who had carried on an agitation in 
favour of the Bill. The men were struck 
with the argument; and, on consideration, 
they always admitted that they were better 
where they were. And the cause which 
would call for improved machinery would 
also have its effect upon the labourer; he 
would have to work all the harder for hay- 
ing to work shorter time; and thus, what- 
ever physical benefit he might have de- 
rived under other circumstances would be 
counterbalanced and rendered nugatory. 
He now came to a point which had been 
made prominent in the discussion of this 
question. No person undervalued less than 
he did the importance and the good of edu- 
cation; he had, ere now, made many efforts 
to promote the education of the people; 
and he would be the last man in this world 
to oppose himself to any measure ealeu- 
lated to advance that cause. But if this 
Bill was framed to afford the opportunity 
of moral instruction and education to adults, 
it did not go far enough; and this the con- 
sistent advocates of short-time legislation 
had acknowledged when they demanded a 
restriction to eight hours. Some of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, regardless of this ob- 
jection, had offered to split the difference 
between ten and twelve hours, and to 
make it an Eleven Hours Bill. Others, 
with still more refinement, made known 
that they would agree to a Bill for 
eleven and a half hours; and one or two 
persons had spoken of eleven and a quar- 
ter hours, and had recommended this idea 
in a way perhaps that did not greatly en- 
hance the general respect for their abilities 
or their wisdom. If, however, moral in- 
struction was their purpose, and they de- 
cided upon violating every rule, and in- 
fringing on every right of the labourer, 
then, in God’s name, let them go about it 
in such a way as to attain their object. 
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pid any one think that by taking two 
hours from the twelve, they enabled the 
bourer to improve his moral condition ? 
Qn the contrary, they would allow him to 
york twelve hours in the day, provided 
only that he worked no more than fifty-nine 
hours in the week, and remained idle on 
meday. What would be the consequence ? 
The workpeople would not have time to read 
during the week; but then it was said there 
yasthe Saturday. Oh! profound ignorance 
of the factory man, of the factory nature 
ad disposition! It was supposed that when 
youallowed them to work for twelve hours 
aday for five days of the week,’ and gave 
them a whole holiday on Saturday, they 
yould say, not ‘‘ We have lost a day,’ 
vith the Roman Emperor, but ** We have 
lost five days—let us make up for it, let 
ws eschew the beer-shop; let us look on 


the public-house as if it were not; let us| 


a to our homes; let us seek the pastor to 


commune with him; let us send for the | 
noral preacher and speak with him; let | 


us send right and left to societies and me- 
chanics’ institutes, and the apprentices’ 


libraries for books; let us take advantage | 
of the various institutions for the diffusion | 


of useful knowledge—we have only this 
oe day, to-morrow is Sunday, we cannot 
do it then; let us devote this day to our 
noral improvement.’ But then, unhap- 
pily, these people would be mulcted of their 
wages all the while; and with some that 


fact was a reason for thinking they would | 


refrain from going to the public-house. 
But every one knew that the pressure of 


vant and necessity induced men to indulge | 
and it had been | 


in intoxicating drinks ; 
proved that classes of men suffering great 
necessity and privation indulged in opium 
eating. In Nottingham, Yorkshire, and 


Lancashire, this practice was so common, | 


that persons were in the habit of going 


about selling a preparation of opium. [** No, | 


no!”] Depriving the workmen of 2s. of 
their wages would not prevent them from 
indulging in intoxication and intemperance. 
He therefore could not help feeling that 
there would have been more sense in an 
Light Hours Bill, than one for ten hours; 
the former could not have been a greater 
dence against all principle and expediency, 
and there would have been some little 
chance of its doing some little good; for, 
supposing the men worked the ten hours 
every day, and did not take the Saturday 
as a day of leisure, every one knew a man 
after ten hours’ toil was too much fatigued 
think of anything but rest and relax- 
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ation; and, above all, he was most in want 
of ‘‘ tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep.’’ He had been trying to educate 
the peasantry for these forty years; and his 
constant competitor and antagonist, by 
which he had always been defeated, was— 
sleep! The labourer always thought that 
sleep was the best relief both for body and 
mind after a day’s labour. Mr. R. Oastler, 
| who with some peculiarities was one of the 
| best and kindest men living, and whose per- 
| severance in this question was worthy of a 
| better cause, did not approve of an Eight 
| Hour Bill; it was too much, too hazardous, 
[it would take off one-third of the wages of 


the people and of the capital of the manu- 





’| facturer at one blow; but striking off one- 


| sixth of the wages was only one-half less 
|hazardous! Now, he believed there was 
| very great delusion at the bottom of this 
question; he believed the workpeople did 
not see it. Unhappily, he knew pains had 
been taken to mislead them. They had 
|been blinded by very positive statements 
and assertions that there could be no dimi- 
nution of wages, or a very partial one. 
Did the agitator go to them saying—* I 
warn you that, in agreeing to this, you do 
it with the peril that wages will be dimin- 
ished one sixth?’’ and did the generous 


workman, the noble spinner, or the ro- 
{mantic weaver say, ‘‘ Be it so; we are 
|anxious for our moral improvement, and 
have no objection to lose that one sixth 


of our earnings ?”’ No; they did not say 
that: that the agitator kept in the dark ; 
they might not possibly object to lose 13d. 
or 2d. of their wages, but they did not say 
they were ready to have 2s. taken from 
ithem. If they were so anxious for moral 
improvement as to be content to lose that 
} amount, they were very different from the 
800 men who, in one ease he had mentioned 
| already, were tremblingly alive and ner- 
| vously anxious as to the loss of 1d. or 2d. 
| If the loss were fairly explained to them, 
| if they were fairly told it would be no less 
| than one-sixth of their earnings, he had no 
doubt they would retract their opinion. 
He knew the preter-pluperfect of the sub- 
junctive mood was a difficult and perilous 
tense to speak in; it was most difficult to 
say what might, could, would, or should 
have happened, if certain circumstances 
had happened that never happened. But 
he ventured to use this perilous tense now 
because he spoke with the knowledge of 
a fact. There existed in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire no more respectable man than 
Mr. Ackroyd; he was a great manufacturer, 
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a wealthy capitalist, and a more humane 
master, or one more attentive to the wants 
of his numerous workmen, he had never 
known or heard of. He had four mills, 
employing numerous people; he heard of 
the anxiety among some of the men for 
short time, and agreed if the men resolved 
on it, to begin working short time on a 
fixed day; the largest mill was against 
short time, so was the second; the other 
two were in favour of it. It was tried, 
but not at the same wages; and the 
moment the men discovered that, short 
time was given up, by all the men. He 
therefore ventured to speak in this dan- 
gerous and difficult tense, or rather in a 
safer and easier one; for on experience of 
the past he assumed what would happen if 
the plan should be adopted. He had some 
other facts of the same sort with which he 
would not trouble the House. He thought, 
therefore, the authority of the workmen 
themselves was slender on the present oc- 
casion ; leaving the results of this experi- 
ment out of the question, setting aside the 
difference of opinion, and taking it entirely 
on its own merits, if all the workmen with 
one voice were for it, he was bound as a 
lawgiver, he was bound as a statesman, to 
consider, not what they wished, not what 


they said they would have, not what the 
agitators had got them to say they would 
have, but what was good for them, what 
was for their benefit and the benefit of the 
community; and what they themselves 
would finally and deliberately wish and 


approve. But then he was told there was 
another authority on the question; it was 
said the House of Commons had sent up this 
Bill supported by a very large majority. 
Yet it was the very same House of Com- 
mons—for there had been no general elec- 
tion—that formerly rejected the measure 
by a large majority. On the 2nd of 
March, 1844, there was a majority of 
three, the numbers being 186 to 183, 
against the Twelve Hours Clause. It 
would naturally be supposed there would 
have been the same majority against the 
Ten Hours Clause; he was sorry to say 
this was not the case; on the next division 
there were 181 in favour of a Ten Hours 
Clause, and 188 against it. Thus the 
House of Commons would neither have a 
Twelve Hours nor a Ten Hours Bill. 
The eleven hours party had not then 
come into existence. What in the 
name of fortune would they have? On 
the 13th of May in the same year, 
the Bill was brought forward again as 
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precisely the same measure; be it pp, 
collected some understanding appeared to 
have been come to in the interval betweey 
the twelve hour and the ten hour parties 
and the numbers upon the division were 
then 297 to 159, rejecting the Bill entirely 
by a clear working majority of 138, Threg 
short years only had then elapsed singe 
the same House of Commons from which 
the Bill had now come, had rejected it by 
the enormous majority of 138. They 
came the year 1846, in the month of May 
of which year a change seemed {o have 
come over the spirit of their dream, for 
the Bill was again rejected; but by a ma. 
jority of only 10. The clear working 
majority of 138 had dwindled down to 
what, for distinction sake, they might call 
the Whig majority of 10. When he saw 
a phenomenon, he liked to trace it to its 
cause. What was the cause of this sud. 
den change? The same cruelty, the same 
hardships, the same want of instruction ex. 
isted in 1844 as in 1846; but it did hap- 
pen that in the interval the corn laws had 
been repealed. It happened in the course 
of the severe contest which preceded that 
repeal that the landed-men were ranged 
against the cotton and wool men; the re- 
peal was supported chiefly by the cotton 
men, and the spinners and millowners were 
constantly abused by the landed aristoe- 
racy. The manufacturers having beaten 
the land on the corn question, the land 
said, ‘* We will retaliate a little on mills;” 
and it did so happen that, in connexion 
with this quarrel between the land and the 
mills, the majority came down from 138 
to 10. This year there had been a con- 
tinuation of the same events, of the same 
conversions; the movement downward had 
been accelerated, and the Bill came up 
to their Lordships now backed by a large 
majority in its favour, though two years 
only had elapsed since an equally large 
majority was against it, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the case remained pre- 
cisely the same. He begged pardon of 
their Lordships for saying the circumstan- 
ces were the same; circumstances were In- 
finitely stronger against the Bill now than 
ever they were before. What time had 
these men taken to change the opimion 
they had when the Bill would have dove 
comparatively little mischief, and convert 
the numerous votes they gave against it to 
an immense majority in its favour? When 
men were being thrown out of employment 
by thousands and scores of thousands— 
when Providence had afflicted them with a 
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garity in England, and an actual famine 
in Ireland—when in every point of the com- 
pass to which they could turn their eyes, 
sbroad and at home, there were thick 
yorms gathering, and the heavens lower- 
ing about them all around—this was the 
tine the House of Commons had chosen to 
retrace its steps and alter its votes, from a 
najority of nearly 150 against the measure 
to ne of more than 100 for it. This was 
the crisis, of all conceivable periods in the 
history of the country, when a prudent, con- 
gientious regard for the safety of the peo- 
le and the best interests of the country— 
above all for the best interests of the 
working people—made it an imperative 
duty that they should show the utmost re- 
luctance to change their commercial policy. 
While they were menaced with dangers 
like these, when the poor rates of 
,000,0001. a year were likely to increase 
toone-half more—-when Ireland was suffer- 
ing and bleeding from every pore—when 
they were obliged to send over supplies of 
food and money to prevent the death of 
hunger from thinning the land—when the 
public peace was disturbed—when in one 
county, within the last three days, two hun- 
dred special constables had been sworn in, 
and the yeomanry called out, to quell food 
riots—this, it seemed, was the time we were 
called on, without experience, upon specu- 
lation, on assertion, on assumption, upon 
fantasy, to pass a measure which must 
affect every working man in the country in 
the four great branches of its manufacture. 
The promoters of the measure now before 


their Lordships desired to see it enacted at | 


the moment when, of all others, such a 
change seemed to his mind the least desir- 
able. Most men must admit that if such 
an alteration were at all to be effected, it 
ought not to be brought about when the 
people of this land were in the utmost ex- 
tremity of distress. Then, in God’s name, 
why not wait for the blessings of peace 
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well said that land and trade were so knit 
together that together they must wax and 
wane; nor could any ill happen to trade 
but land must suffer, nor any ill to land 
without trade feeling it. With respect 
to the speeches which their Lordships had 
already heard upon the Bill then before 
them, he was bound in justice to both 
the noble Lords to render them his un- 
feigned thanks for the tone in which they 
had addressed the House. He was bound 
in justice to them to say that he never had 
heard speeches uttered in a manner more 
cautious and measured; he never in his 
life witnessed a more admirable shunning 
of every invidious topic; there had not 
been -one unfair or unjust allusion to the 
manufacturing classes ; on the contrary, 
every portion of the subject had been dis- 
eussed with kindness and courtesy, and 
therefore the remarks which he made were 
not for them or any of their Lordships, 
but for less wise men. He would ask the 
supporters of the Bill then before the 
House, did they, or did any man in the coun- 
try, doubt that its effect must be to throw a 
large proportion of the people who worked 
in factories upon the poor’s rates? And 
who paid the poor’s rates? Did not that 
burden in a great degree fall upon the 
land? That the poor’s rates must be aug- 


mented by the proposed change, and that 
the landed interest must therefore heavily 
suffer, appeared to him propositions almost 


self-evident. He would say to the authors 
and supporters of this measure, don’t be 
led away by any notions of benevolence : 
benevolence to be practically useful must 
work good — benevolence to be a fit prin- 
ciple of action for statesmen and legislators 
must be combined with beneficence; and 
| before they hazarded an experiment so bold, 
| so extensive, so unlike anything that they 
| had previously tried, they ought to con- 
| sider most carefully how far they were 
likely to injure the classes whose advan- 








| 


and tranquillity? Do not fly in the face of | tage they so earnestly sought to promote. 


Providence by such an experiment as that 
vhich it was proposed to try through the 
Present measure. If they had no con- 
sideration for its direct effect upon the ma- 
nufactures of the country, let them at 
least consider for a moment its probable 
operation upon the landed interest. Let 
It not for a moment be supposed that the 
Present was not as much the ease of the 
lndlords as it was the case of the manu- 
fueturers, Nothing could injure the one 
without deeply affecting the other. That 
great merchant and banker, Mr. Child, 


| Moreover, if they interfered with one class 
| of labourers, they ought to interpose in 
| favour of all, those who worked out as well 
as those who worked within doors; and 
there were none whose case was more de- 
serving of commiseration than the agricul- 
tural labourer. He doubted not that their 
| feelings of benevolence had been most 
| strongly excited by the exaggerated ac- 
counts which had reached them respecting 
| the unheard-of, the deplorable privations 
which those classes were supposed to 
endure. From every quarter they were 
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told of the hard toil which they underwent | 
—of their comfortless abodes —of their 
brief rest and continued hunger—that the 
system by which they were governed ren- 
dered it impossible for them to be otherwise 
than hardworked, hard fed, and poorly 
lodged—that, they were, therefore, natu- 
rally prone to grasp at the least chance of 
improvement. Hence the Legislature was 
called upon not to form its judgments upon 
any principles of sound reasoning, but to 
listen to the feelings which such state- 
ments were caleulated to arouse. The 
House, therefore, grasped at what was of- 
fered, without carefully weighing what was | 
its probable result. No man could be more 
alive than he to the sufferings which the 
factory labourer endured. He felt as deeply 
as the most clamorous advocates of the 
measure how important it was that their | 
interests should be well and carefully con- | 
sidered—he felt the deepest commiseration | 
with the working classes. He knew the 
hunger they suffered—the toil they under- | 
went; he knew the abodes in which they 
lived; and all their miseries met his sym- | 
pathy and wrung his heart. But his sym- | 
pathies were not confined to those who 
worked within doors; they reached, with- | 
out distinction, the men who worked abroad 
in the ficlds, as well as those who toiled in | 
factories. The fatigue and misery that might | 
be seen in the peasant’s cottage, quite equal- | 
led, if it did not surpass, the wretchedness | 
they were told the factory labourer alone | 
endured. The peasant rose to his hard toil | 
at five o’clock in the morning; he snatch- | 
ed a hasty morsel, which deserved not to | 
be called a meal; and during one brief | 
half-hour he escaped from the scorching | 
sun or the pitiless rain to eat what no 
other man would considera dinner. Animal 
food he rarely tasted; and at the latest 
hour he returned to his squalid home, 
drenched either with rain, or with per-| 
spiration. Ue was bound to earn his | 
scanty morsel, not only with the sweat | 
of his brow, but by the most intense | 
exertion of his whole muscular power— | 
without the support of sufficient food— 
without the comfort of even a change of 
raiment; and, excepting in the northern 
counties, he was obliged to struggle through | 
half the year, ever wet and ever chilled | 
because without the comfort of fuel. | 
Hence his wretched clothes, and his still | 
more wretched bed, were scarce ever dry. 
The peasantry of England never knew half | 
the comforts that were to be found in the | 
factory. Hence the peasant, who began his | 
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course as an agricultural labourer at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, grew old befor 
his time. Yes, he took it upon himself tg 
say, that such men scarcely eyer reached 
the natural term of human existence, By 
if it became so necessary to legislate thys 
stringently, and against all principle, for 
the men who toiled in cotton factories, why 
did the Bill stop there? Why was no 
provision made for those whose lives were 
shortened by working amongst filings of 
steel, and those workers in brass who since 
the time of Tubal-cain had been vietins 
to their occupation ? Sir Samuel Romilly, 
than whom a more humane man neyer ey. 
isted, could never be brought to Support 
even the moderate measure introduced by 
the late Sir R. Peel in the year 1809; and 
why ? That most excellent and benevolent 
man was accustomed to say, ‘‘ Beware how 
you endeavour to find a substitute for pa 
rental feeling, lest parental feeling should 
resent the interference, and, becoming less 
pure, should seek to render nugatory that 
which was attempted to be put in place of 
those affections, without which it would be 
difficult to preserve the frame of society,” 


| And this was said even against the mode. 


rate interference of protecting very young 
children from the avarice of their parents. 
What would the same _ benevolent and 
wise man have said of a Bill to confine 
all labour of all and both sexes 
compulsorily within given limits? He 
could not conclude without apologizing to 
their Lordships for having occupied so 
much of their attention; and, though it 
would be easy for him to address to the 
House many more arguments against the 
measure then before them, he hoped he 
had laid sufficient grounds to induce them 
favourably to receive that which he in- 
tended to move as an Amendment, namely, 


ages 


that the Bill then before them be reada 


second time that day six months. 
The Bisnor of LONDON said, that no 


one could be more sensible than he was of 
the great disadvantage under which he 
addressed the House when he rose to speak 
immediately after the noble and learned 


Lord who had just sat down. He was the 
more especially affected by that considera- 
tion, when he remembered how deeply the 
noble Lord had studied the question which 
the present Bill brought under discussion 
—how often he had considered its bearings, 
and how strongly he had permitted his 
feelings to be excited by circumstances 
connected with that subject. Reflections 


of that kind, therefore, led him (the Bishop 
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of London) to be most unwilling to address 
their Lordships at a moment like the pre- 
gent; but he could not shrink from the 


imperative duty imposed on him then to 
sand up in his place, and declare his cor- 
dial assent to the Bill before the House. He 
conceived that the working classes would 
have great reason to be thankful for the 
measure Which the House was now about 
to pass. Their Lordships had heard many 


arguments in favour of the measure, but | 


he could not help reminding them that it 
was one which enlisted in its favour the 
holiest sympathies of our nature; while 
the arguments against the Bill were for 


the most part theoretical, and drawn from | 
principles which required to be modified | 


by various practical considerations. — For 
surely the measure now before their Lord- 


ships was not one to be judged by the | 


purely abstract principles of philosophy or 


science, however true they might be in| 


«themselves; it should be looked at in 
connexion with the numberless anomalies 
resulting from the highly artificial state of 
society in which we live, and it should be 
judged of by the preponderance of good or 
evil that was likely to result from it. If 
all men were instructed in, and prepared 
to obey, the theoretical rules of political 
science, then those abstract theories might 
be carried out; but whilst they saw around 
them such a state of things as at present 
existed—whilst they were dealing with 
nisery, with ignorance, with wretchedness, 
and viee—they, as legislators, should be 
influenced by charitable considerations to- 
wards those who had not as yet been 
emancipated from that species of slavery— 
they should bend and modify that rigid 
rule of theory to meet the exigencies of 
theease. It might be perfectly true as a 
general proposition that the competition 
for labour ought not to fettered with any 
restrictions whatever; but he would repeat, 
that the assistance which abstract principles 
gave to practical legislation was a species 
of aid which had its limits. The noble 
and learned Lord said that Parliament 
ought not to legislate upon subjects which 
did not come properly within their scope ; 
and he called upon the House to refrain 
from such a course of legislation as would 
interfere with the freedom of the labour 
market, which in a nation of great com- 
mercial enterprise ought not to be inter- 
fered with. But he would take the liberty 
of telling the noble and learned Lord that 
Government best answered the purposes 
of ita institution when it came nearest to 


paternal rule ; and when parents neglected 
| parental duty, the Government was bound 
|to assume those functions which the na- 
| tural guardians of youth abandoned or 
| perverted. And, therefore, he thought 
|that one of the most important duties of 
| the Legislature was to interfere so as to 
| prevent excessive injury from accruing to 
| a large proportion of the population, which 
| was least able to protect inself; and that 
where one portion of the subjects were 
| ignorant and powerless, the law might in- 
| terfere to prevent injury from being in- 
| flicted upon a large class of those who 
| might. be otherwise left unprotected. He 
could not help remarking that throughout 
the whole of the speech which the House 
| had just heard, the question had been dealt 
with as one which solely concerned the 
|adult population. But he thought that a 
great part of the question concerned that 
very numerous and unprotected class—the 
| children who were employed in factories; 
and it was with reference to them particu- 
‘larly that he wished to ask for their Lord- 
| ships’ attention to the observations he had 
lto offer. The factory workmen, acting 
‘under the constraint of that necessity 
| which was produced by the peculiar state 
| of the labour market in the manufacturing 
| districts, seemed to regard their children 
|as mere instruments for making money; 
and here again he thought the parental 
functions of the State came into play, and 
| ought to interpose to relieve those children 
from that necessity. If the cupidity of 
their employers or the ignorance of their 
parents compelled them -to extend their 
labour far beyond those limits of exertion 
which their bodily constitution was suited 
for, and, therefore, he might say beyond 
that point which their benevolent Creator 
designed for them, he thought it became 
the saered duty of the Legislature to in- 
terfere and afford them that protection 
which their natural guardians were un- 
able or unwilling to give them. If they 
desired that the evil should not be per- 
petuated or aggravated, and that some 
chance should be given to the rising gene- 
ration of growing up in habits of religion 
and morality, their Lordships must inter- 
pose to save them from their ceaseless 
round of exhausting toil, and leave them 
more time for improvement, Their intel- 
lectual faculties were contracted by the 
monotonous and wearisome labour to which 
they were subjected; and that formed no 
unimportant consideration in the question 
then before their Lordships. The agricul- 
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tural labourer, notwithstanding the eloquent 
description of his noble and learned Friend 
of the effect which the toil of that labourer 
produced on his health and spirits, was in 
a much more favourable condition for car- 
rying out the great object of his being 
than the factory workman. His work was 
carried on in the open field, where he was 
inhaling pure air and saw the pure light of 
heaven; and at any moment he might sus- 
pend his toil, for a brief interval, to pre- 
vent the exhaustion of his strength and 
spirits. It was not so with the factory 
workman. The mill must move on with 
unceasing motion for the appointed num- 
ber of hours, to complete the proper quan- 
tity of work; and it admitted of no in- 
termission in the labour of those children 
who were deputed to carry on and watch 
its ceaseless process. Now that impri- 
sonment, as it were, of a large class of 
our fellow-creatures was a case in which 
the Legislature ought to interfere, unless 
the evils which were wrought by it could 
be shown to be less than those which would 
be produced by their interference. The 
evils, however, of the present system were 
so great, that they could hardly be contem- 
plated by any humane man without shud- 
dering. The debility of frame, the shat- 
tered strength, the exhausted spirit, the 
early death, were various and lamentable 
evils ; but they were not the worst. Be- 
fore, however, he proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the latter point, he would 
advert to the mortality of the manufacturing 
districts. It was proved that the exhaust- 
less process of factory labour did tend t. 
shorten life in the manufacturing districts. 
It might be argued, that the diminished 
average of human life in those districts 
was to be ascribed to the unhealthy condi- 
tion of large towns; but that was com- 
pletely refuted by certain facts which had 
been ascertained. It appeared from a 
statement which had been made by a 
most able and benevolent individual, Mr. 
Fletcher, a medical man, who had made a 
close investigation of this subject, that the 
average duration of life of the factory 
operative was somewhat less than one-half 
that of other operatives in the same dis- 
tricts. He would now advert to what he 
considered as the worst consequences of the 
present system, namely, that it entirely 
disqualified the children from receiving the 
benefits of education after a certain age, 
when perhaps it was not going too far to 
say education was more important to them 
than before. He would admit, that, up to 
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the age of 13 years, those children were 
comparatively well provided for, ag the 
honrs of labour up to that age were limited 
to six hours; but the moment they at. 
tained that age their work was double 
and they very soon lost all they had learnej 
before, because, after twelve hours of ey. 
hausting labour, they had no spirit 
strength left to attend school or to profit 
by it. Their Lordships must also consider 
that in addition to those twelve hours fo 
which they were obliged to work in the 
factory, two more were reckoned in going 
to and from the mills, and in the necessary 
cleansing and refreshment; so that, even 
if this Bill passed, and the hours of labour 
were restricted to ten hours, there would 
be still twelve hours of the day no portion 
| of which could be devoted to school for the 
purpose of deriving sound and wholesome 
| instruction. Under these circumstanees, 
| it was no wonder that the clergy and meii- 
;cal men of the manufacturing districts 
| were all but unanimous in favour of this 
| Bill, which they believed would at least 
| diminish, if not altogether cure, the evils 
that existed. But the Bill was also sup. 
ported by a large portion of those whose 
interests would be most deeply affected 
by it, not merely by factory workmen, 
but by many of the great millowners, who, 
according to the opinions of the opponents 
of the measure, would be great losers by 
it. It was said that they would lose one- 
sixth of the factory labour of the country, 
and to that extent our manufactures would 
be destroyed. But, on the other side, he 
placed the great gain the measure would 
produce to morality and humanity, He 
confessed himself quite incompetent to 
judge of the ultimate bearing of the measure 
on the commerce of the country ; but he 
was very much encouraged when he looked 
back and saw what had resulted from the 
steps they had already taken in the same 
path of humane legislation. They were 
told when the Twelve Hours Bill was i- 
troduced, that the same evils would result 
from it as were now predicted of this mea- 
sure; but what had been the result of that 
Bill? He was going to say that it wasn 
a precisely opposite direction to what bad 
been predicted. It appeared from a state- 
ment made by a very intelligent person 
who was one of the most strenuous opp 
nents of that Bill, that the following effect 
had been produced on the wages of the fac- 
tory labourer by the successive steps taken 
by the Legislature. In 1813 the wages 
of women in factories were 8s, 4d. a week, 
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in 1833 they were 8s. 10d., and in the 
wean time the price of food had become 
much lower; so that the change was all in 
frvour of the workpeople. His noble and 
learned Friend had said that in ten hours 
it would be impossible to produce as great 
ry quantity of cotton manufactures as in 
twelve hours. He admitted that with the 
same means only it would be so; but his 
noble and learned Friend had himself 
taken off much of the effect of his own 
argument by speaking of the improvement 
that might be made in machinery, whereby 
labour might be diminished. And again, 
his noble and learned Friend spoke of its 
being a certain effect of this Bill that it 
vould drive from the mills a very con- 
siderable number of those who were now 
employed, but who would no longer stay 
there when they found that better wages 
might be obtained in other parts of the 
country; but if that were so, and any con- 
siderable emigration from the manufactur- 
ing districts or mills did take place, the 
consequence would be that there would re- 
main a smaller number of workmen, and 
wages would rise in proportion. He must 
be permitted to think, when his noble and 
leaned Friend spoke of the delusions that 
had been practised upon the factory work- 
people in this matter, especially from the 
experience he had had whilst he was con- 
nected with that part of the country which 
was the chief seat of the cotton manufac- 
ture, that those workpeople were a very 
intelligent and sagacious body of men, 
alive to their own interests, and not so 
easily deceived as his noble and learned 
Friend supposed; and when he found so 
large a number of those persons pressing 
their Lordships, with great earnestness, 
by petitions, to pass this Bill, and say- 
ing that they believed it would confer 
upon them the greatest possible boon, even 
if it should be wrong, he could not think 
tt would be injurious to them to the 
extent which his noble and learned Friend 
supposed; whilst they would have, at 
least, the satisfaction of having done the 
best in their judgment, by listening to 
the importunate prayers preferred to them. 
He could not suppose that if the mill- 
owners had had any suspicion that this 
measure would be so productive of ruin to 
themselves as his noble and learned Friend 
represented, any of them would have advo- 
tated it; nor would he believe that if they 
had entertained any reasonable suspicion 
that it would not only injure themselves, 
but also that class who had been instru- 
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mental in producing their wealth, they 
would have supported it. On the con- 
trary, he thought that they had the best 
interests of their workpeople at heart. 
He was ready to admit that all legislative 
interference was an evil, and could only be 
justified so far as it prevented an evil of a 
greater kind; but the evils which were 
now sought to be remedied were of the 
most serious kind; they were nothing less 
than the physical deterioration and moral 
degradation of a large portion of the most 
helpless classes of the community. Un- 
less there were some improvement in the 
moral condition of those classes, the coun- 
try would be thrown into a situation of the 
greatest danger; but that necessary moral 
and religious reformation never could be 
wrought unless they allowed the younger 
portion of those classes to bestow a larger 
part of their time on self-improvement and 
learning that which would be useful to 
them in their future life. With respect to 
the concluding argument of his noble and 
learned Friend for inducing their Lord- 
ships to pause before they passed this Bill, 
that the present was an unfavourable mo- 
ment for making this experiment, he (the 
Bishop of London) considered that no time 
could be more favourable. If the factory 
workpeople were not fully employed, and 
mills were doing no more than ten hours’ 
work a-day, what evil could arise—what 
chance was there of exciting any angry feel- 
ing if they restricted them by law to that 
period of labour which, practically, they 
were limited to at the present time? On 
the other hand, he saw great danger in turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the petitions of so large 
a portion of their fellow-creatures, of that 
class too who were unhappily too often not 
restrained by motives which were the result 
of general religious instruction and moral 
education from giving vent to their feelings, 
and endeavouring to accomplish their ends 
by the most unlawful and dangerous means. 
He could conceive nothing more calculated 
to disquiet the mind of the manufacturing 
population, and make them unwilling to 
bear with patience and submission those 
privations which they were suffering at 
that moment, and which he feared they 
must be prepared to suffer to a greater ex- 
tent still, than the absence of a ready ac- 
quiescence on the part of their Lordships 
to those earnest petitions which had been 
so long sent up to their Lordships’ House, 
praying for a more enlarged relaxation of 
the incessant and wearisome toil of the 
factory labourers, which was injurious and 
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hurtful, not only to them, but to their 
children, who were to form the future 
manufacturing population of this country. 
For these, reasons, he should give his 
most cordial assent to this Bill. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, that, 
though his noble and learned Friend had 
stated that the operatives were not in fa- 
vour of this Bill, no less than 295,000 
had petitioned for it; and he believed there 
were not a dozen who had petitioned 
against it. The noble and learned Lord 
declared also that an agricultural labourer 
of 45 was not so strong as one of their 
Lordships at 70; but he could produce la- 
bourers in Sussex, of the age of 45, who 
would carry every one of their Lordships 
out of that House; and when it was said 
that they laboured from six o’clock in the 
morning till eight at night during harvest, 
he must ask why they did so? Because 
it was task-work; and, so far from going 
home to meals, the agricultural labourer 
sat on the sunny side of the hedge, and 
ate his meat and drank good beer; and 
would drink more of it if the malt tax 
were repealed. Then the noble and learn- 


ed Lord said, that the agricultural labourer 
had no change of clothes. 


Why, where 
had the noble Lord been living? Had he 
ever been within an agricultural labourer’s 
cottage ? He very much doubted it. He 
wished that they were better off; but if 
they were badly off, was that any reason 


why they should allow hundreds of thou- | 
sands of other labourers to be destroyed? | 
The right rev. Prelate had so ably stated | 
the reasons for this Bill, that he would not | 
enter into any details; but he trusted their | 


Lordships would not turn a deaf ear to the 
prayers of so large a portion of the oper- 
atives. 


did; but he knew the value of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures going toge- 
ther; one great cause of his opposing free 
trade was, that it would limit manufactures, 
and get rid of the home market; and, 
while he disliked the League, he had a 
great respect and regard for the intelligent 
manufacturers and operatives of this coun- 
try. 

The Eart of CLARENDON wished 
shortly to state the reasons which would 
induce him to support the Amendment of 
his noble and learned Friend. He should 
have been glad if he could have concurred 
in the opinions which were expressed with 
so much eloquence by the noble Earl, and 
by his noble Friend who moved the second 
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reading of the Bill—if he could have gyp. 
ported the Bill on the ground on which bis 
noble Friend supported it, and have op. 
curred in his opinions, and given him his 
support, that it was for the benefit of the 
labouring classes. But, on fully consider. 
ing the subject, and looking to the bes 
interests of these classes, he found him. 
self called upon to support the Amendment 
of his noble and learned Friend; for he 
believed that this measure was much more 
calculated to be hurtful to those for whose 
benefit it was intended, than to be of any 
advantage to them; and he was satisfied 
that if it passed, it would inflict great evils 
on the operatives engaged in the manufac. 
tories, by taking from them one-sixth of 
their labour: for the operation of this Bill 
would extend much farther than his noble 
Friend intended. It would extend not only 
| to young children, who were eatitled to 
| protection, but to full-grown men and wo. 
|men, who were as well able as any of their 
Lordships to judge what was for their own 
interest; and if they chose to work for any 
number of hours they pleased, he did not 
see what business the Legislature had to 
interfere. He was as anxious as the right 
rev. Prelate to promote the social interests 
and religious improvement of the class of 
people to which he referred; but he did not 
believe that this object would be obtained 
by depriving the working man of one. 
sixth of the means (and they were not 
superabundant at any season) of support- 
ing his family. This would be inevita- 
ble if the distribution of the produce of 
labour was to bear the same proportion 
which it did at present. It was perfectly 
‘clear that in the present times of competi- 
tion the profits of the manufacturer were 
not so great that they would bear redue- 
tion. If they limited the number of hours 
‘during which the machinery might work, 
they must, as a consequence, limit the 
quantity of produce. This appeared to 
‘him to be inevitable. In going into the 
| subject, he would, in the first instance, 
}eall the attention of the House to what 
| was the existing law and practice in the 
‘manufacturing districts, and what was the 
| state of things in former years. The rea- 
sons which were urged in former years for 
legislative interference with the factories 
no longer existed. All those abuses to 
which so many allusions had been made, 
had been got rid of. They no longer 
heard of the eruelty of the masters, and of 
their compelling children to work sixteen 
hours a day. Many improvements had 
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heen ade through the instrumentality of 
the present law. The existing law pro- 
rided that children under 13 years of age 
should work only six hours a day, and that 
they should attend school for at least two 
hows aday. Young persons and women 
were not allowed to work for more than 
siity-nine hours a week, There was also 
a very important provision, that no time 
chowld be made up for time lost by acci- 
dents to the machinery. At present, the 
dxtynine hours were thus distributed, 
namely, twelve hours for five days in the 
yeck, and nine hours on Saturday. The 
stoppages to the machinery in consequence 
ofaccidents reduced the actual work to about 
deven hours. Again, the workpeople were 
employed in comfortable places, and not in 
such filthy places as had been described by 
the right rev. Prelate. The workrooms 
vere airy and well-ventilated buildings, 
and were much more healthy than those 
devoted to other descriptions of employ- 
ment. He believed this to be a fair and 
uexaggerated state of the case. By the 
Bill, however, it was proposed to reduce 
the hours of labour from sixty-nine to fifty- 
nine, while holidays and other deductions, 
such as the stoppage of the machinery 
through accidents, were to remain as they 
were. The consequence of this would be 
the reduction of the period of labour for 
five days in the week from twelve hours to 
ten, and nine hourson Saturday. The ef- 
feet of this state of things would be to 
strike off one-sixth of the fertile produce of 
the country, for the produce would be in 
exact proportion to the period of the work- 
ing of the machinery. Of course this di- 
minished proportion of produce would strike 
off one-sixth of the wages of the operatives. 
His noble Friend who had moved the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, did not argue that 
this would be the case. It should be re- 
membered that wages formed but a small 
component part of the cost of an article 
produced; that there was the charge for 
the raw material; then came the capital 
of the manufacturer sunk in the mill ma- 
chinery; and lastly came the wages of the 
labourers, The diminished production which 
vould ensue from the reduction of the hours 
of labour from twelve hours to ten, would 
undoubtedly increase the price of the ma- 
nufactured article. As had been justly ob- 
served by his noble and learned Friend, the 
‘me number of mills would not produce 
the same quantity of manufactured goods 
’S Were now produced. Fresh mills must, 
therefore, be built; those who were wise 
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men would build them abroad, and short- 
sighted men would build them at home. 
We should have one-sixth of our manufac- 
turing population more than we had at 
present dependent for employment and 
wages upon the production of a diminished 
quantity of manufactures; and he, for one, 
could not look without alarm at such a 
state of things. He had no doubt that 
there was an honest belief that the increase 
of price in the manufactured article would 
permanently compensate the manufacturer 
for the diminished amount of production; 
but he believed this to be an erroneous 
view of the ease. If, however, it were 
true that this increase of price would be 
permanent, would it not be tantamount to 
imposing on every labourer in the country 
a higher price for his clothing, solely for 
the benefit of those who worked less and 
were paid more than others in a similar 
rank of life? Such, then, being the direct 
consequences of this measure, he would ask 
their Lordships to look also to the indirect 
consequences which would flow from it. In 
the first place, there would be less coal, oil, 
tallow, leather, and flour, all of whieh 
were used to a great extent in manufac- 
tures, consumed than there used to be. 
There would also be less flax, silk, woollen, 
indigo, madder, and other dyes used; and 
there would be less shipping employed. 
All the trading interests in the country 
would suffer in proportion from this appa- 
rently humane measure for limiting the 
hours of labour. Then, again, their Lord- 
ships must remember that hand-loom in- 
dustry competed in certain districts with 
the power-loom even now, when the power- 
loom was working sixty-nine hours per 
week; and when the power-loom came to 
work fifty-nine hours only per week, the 
hand-loom weavers would beat the power- 
loom, and the manufacturers must come to 
Parliament and ask that the hours of labour 
of the hand-loom weavers should be restrict- 
ed also. Such were some of the indirect ef- 
fects of this measure, although they were 
of little importance when viewed with re- 
ference to foreign competition. If we were 
the only manufacturers in the world, and 
possessed a monopoly, we should be enabled 
to lay a tax on everybody by reducing the 
hours of labour. But so far were we from 
having a monopoly, that we had the great- 
est difficulty in competing with our numer- 
ous and formidable rivals in the principal 
markets of the world. Our principal mono- 
poly formerly consisted of machinery, but 
the exportation of that was now permitted, 
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for our best workmen were seduced from us | where labour was employed? Were their 
by the high wages which were offered them | Lordships prepared to carry this law into 
from abroad; and by permitting the exporta- | every workshop and counting-house in the 
tion, we had now converted an inevitable | country? Were they prepared to assent 
loss into a certain gain. The consequence, | to a Bill compelling their Lordships to gire 
however, was, that every manufacturer of up one-sixth of the time of their domestic 
machinery in Lancashire was busied with | servants, because Parliament thought that 
foreign orders, and all our improvements | they ought to have more time for intellee. 
iu machinery were immediately sent to|tual improvement? He would ask the 
Belgium, Italy, Austria, Russia, and the noble Duke on the opposite side whether 
United States. At present Russia im-|he was prepared to pass such a law for 
ported 15,000,000 Ibs. of cotton yarn; but | agricultural labourers ? 
last year she imported a large quantity of| The Duke of RICHMOND was under. 
raw cotton; and we should ere long lose | stood to observe, that half of the agricul. 
her market. Switzerland now consumed | tural labourers died from excess of la- 
50,000 bales of cotton, and all but the! bour. 
finest numbers of our yarns were excluded | The Eart of CLARENDON said, that 
by her own cheaper productions. France| his noble Friend had not answered his 
now spun 350,000 bales of cotton; and | question, whether he would like to havea 
America, which was our most formidable | law which would make it penal to em- 
competitor, having cheaper cotton and un- ploy labourers in harvest time more 
limited water power, completely beat us in [than nine hours a day, and only eight 
low and stout cottons, and not only supplied | on a Saturday ? He should like to 
her own consumption, but exported to know what the tenant farmer would say 
China, Canada, and New Brunswick. The| if a law were passed that he should not 
resent consumption of America was| employ a labourer to work when he pleas- 


450,000 bales of raw cotton. It should be 
remembered also, that all the continental 
nations, as well as the United States, work- 


ed longer hours even than we did now, and 
that this Bill would affect our staple ar- 
ticle of manufacture, which formed four- 


fifths of our exports. He asked, then, 
whether this was a matter which should be 


lightly or inconsiderately dealt with, and | 
against the wishes of those whose capi- | 


tal gave employment to the operative 
classes? Was this, too, a moment for 
trying a rash experiment, the result of 


which would be the same as if one-sixth | 


of the mills in England were burnt to 
the ground. He entirely agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend in thinking 
that the operatives, whose wishes the 
House was bound to consult, did not desire 
this Bill with its consequences, and that 
they did not apprehend that they would 
get only ten hours’ wages for ten hours’ 


work, This was proved by the fact, which | 
was worth all the declamation on the sub- | 
ject, that none of them had asked their | 


masters for ten hours’ work and ten hours’ 
wages. The master who worked short 


time, and therefore gave short wages, 


found his hands leave him. He considered 
that all these attempts at interference with 


labour and capital were unfounded and mis- | 
Why should they apply this' 


chievous. 
principle solely to factory labour, and why 
not carry it into every branch of industry 


| ed, and as long as he thought proper. He 
| would beg their Lordships to remember 
| that oscillations in trade must occur, and 
| that periods must arrive when the oper- 
tives would be obliged to work short time 
| against their will; and he would ask whe- 
|ther it was humane or justifiable to say 
' that the operatives should not earn wages 
in times of prosperity which would enable 
them to make some provisions for disas- 
_trous periods. In the order of nature bet- 
ter seasons than the present would arrive, 
and with them would come large demands 
for our manufactures from abroad; but if 
this law was to limit the amount of pr- 
‘duction, and increase prices, it would de- 
prive our manufacturers of all means of re- 
covering from periods of depression. The 
effect of the Bill was to put an income tax 
on the poor factory operatives, not of Q 
per cent, but of 15 per cent, with this 
difference, that a deduction to that extent 
from his comforts was more injurious to 
him than a similar deduction from a rich 
man’s income. He fully believed that all 
| attempts on the part of Parliament to regu- 
‘late capital and labour would fail, and for 
these reasons he must give his vote against 
the second reading of the Bill. 

The Bisnop of OXFORD felt that he 
owed an apology to their Lordships for 
rising to address them at so late an hour; 

‘but he had a préssing desire in his own 
‘mind to make some observations up0! 
\ 
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what had fallen from his noble and learned 
Friend who had moved the Amendment, 
and also from the noble Earl who had just 
sat down; and he should therefore state 
yery briefly the simple ground on which he 
desired to give his vote in favour of the 
Yotion of the noble Earl. It seemed to 
him that the opposition to this Bill was 
orounded to a very remarkable degree 
} na number of unproved assertions. It 
had been taken for granted, in the first 
place, that they would be running a great 
risk of driving the British manufactures 
abroad; in the next place that they were 
about to pass a law to which the factory 
labourers were themselves unwilling to as- 
sent; while, in the third place, they were 
going to force upon the master manufac- 
turers a measure which would deprive them 
of an adequate supply of labour to carry 
on their mills with profit. Now, what was 
the fact? So far from the factory labour- 
ers being unwilling to accept this Bill, 
more than two-thirds of that very body had 
petitioned their Lordships to pass it; and 
the same fact might be asserted of the 
master manufacturers. The noble Earl 
had supposed the case of a Minister im- 
posing an income tax upon their Lordships 
to increase their knowledge and improve 
their morals; but was that case a parallel 
to the present? Was it like the case of 
answering the prayer both of the workmen 
and of the master manufacturers, who 
alike called upon their Lordships to shelter 
them from the covetous desires of a few, 
and whose endeavours were unavailing 
without the agency of their Lordships to 
introduce this great national good? The 
noble Earl had argued, that the wages of 
the labourer would fall one-sixth in conse- 
quence of the time of labour being re- 
dueed one-sixth. But the question was 
not, what was the portion of time deducted 
in the course of a single day, but what 
was the amount of prohibition from labour 
for the year round? He considered it to 
be only a prohibition against uncertain la- 
bour, and that, taking the period of the 
last ten years, it would be found, though at 
some intervals men were idle, and at others 
they were overworked, that upon the ave- 
tage the work actually performed was not 
more than ten hours a day. What was 
the result? It showed that there existed 
4 great desire on the part of the manufac- 
turers to employ large bodies of men extra 
hours at uncertain periods, to mect sudden 
demands, instead of being willing to share 
the market with others by employing men 
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for limited hours, thereby keeping up a 
continued stroke of work, and a continued 
average demand of labour. But was it 
true that this deduction of time from the 
labour of the factory would amount to a 
loss of one-sixth, as stated by the noble 
Earl? It was a matter of calculation. 
The first expense in a factory was the pur- 
chase of the raw material in the country 
where it was produced; the next expense 
was the bringing the raw material to this 
country; then there was the interest of 
the money vested in the machinery; then 
he had to pay for the labour in manufac- 
turing it; and next, the expense of ex- 
porting the goods when manufactured. 
Now, the manufacturer reckoned in this 
way. Supposing that upon the whole 
capital laid out he made a profit of 24 per 
cent, he would appropriate it thus:—5 per 
cent upon his money; 6 per cent for wear 
and tear of machinery; 12 per cent for 
oil, coal, &e.; 1 per cent for gas light— 
making up altogether 24 per cent. Now, 
it was only upon the 5 per cent item that 
any possible increase of expense could be 
occasioned to the manufacturer by this 
Bill; because upon all the other items of 
per centage there must necessarily be a 
diminution of expense, which would, of 
course, so far diminish his loss upon the 5 
per cent item, that was to say, the wear and 
tear of the machinery would be less, the 
consumption of oil, gas, &¢c., would be 
less; so that the actual amount of loss on 
the interest of the capital was not to be 
ascertained merely by considering the de- 
duction from the hours of work. This 
was a most important point in considering 
this question. It had been assumed in 
argument that if one-sixth of the labour. 
er’s work were taken off, one-sixth of his 
pay must also be deducted; and the noble 
Karl had stated that the workpeople had 
been altogether deceived upon this ques- 
tion, and that they had been made to be- 
lieve that they would be paid just the same 
amount of wages which they now received. 
although they worked less time. Now he 
(the Bishop of Oxford) had himself address- 
ed the labourers upon this very subject, 
and had urged the argument which the 
noble Earl had himself advanced; and 
what was the answer which the people 
gave him? ‘Why,’ said they, “ that is 
the argument of my Lord Brougham; but 
there is nothing in it.”’ He (the Bishop 
of Oxford) did not say that there was no- 
thing in the noble and learned Lord’s ar- 
gument; but, at all events, it showed that 
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there was nothing so very new in the pro- 
position. However, to return to the work- 
ing men’s answer:—‘ That,’’ said they, 
‘‘was Lord Brougham’s argument; we 
have gone thoroughly into it, and we have 
come to this conclusion, that our wages 
will probably sink one-twelfth by the re- 
duction of one-sixth of our work.’’ Reck- 
oning three in a family, earning 9s. a 
week each, making 27s. a week for the 
whole family, this amount might pos- 
sibly be reduced by one-twelfth by this 
alteration. This reduction they were pre- 
pared to stand the loss of; and from the 
highest motives—for they declared that 
they could not bear to see, as they now 
saw, a young female, who, if the Legisla- 
ture willed it, might grow up to be the 
healthy mother of a family, wasted in 
body and injured in morals by the over- 
working system that obtained for them a 
miserable addition of one-twelfth of what 
they otherwise would earn. These men 
accordingly said, that so far from acting 
blindly and in the dark, they rejoiced to 
forego the one-twelfth. But the great 
weight of the noble Earl’s argument ap- 
peared to be directed to a point on which 
he seemed to entertain very serious fears 
—namely, that this measure would encou- 


rage foreign manufactures, and disturb 
the present commercial relations of the 


world. The noble Earl had on this occa- 
sion somewhat yielded to a fear of foreign 
competition, to which, in former days, he 
was so magnanimously a stranger; but to 
him (the Bishop of Oxford) it seemed that 
the noble Earl had greatly misrepresented 
the risk that would be run. The noble 
Earl stated that 37,000,0001. of goods 
were exported annually; and he argued 
that this measure would at once, perforce, 
inflict a loss of one-sixth of that amount 
upon the trade of this country. The no- 
ble Earl went further, and said, that the 
whole gain of the manufacturers was ob- 
tained in the last two hours of each day’s 
work, and that if those two hours were ta- 
ken away the consequence would be that 
the British manufactures would be driven 
abroad. That, however, was no new ar- 
gument; but it was altogether untrue. Did 
their Lordships believe that all the wealth 
and power of the manufacturers of this 
empire was made up of a small fraction of 
a factory labourer’s day’s toil? Could 
they for a moment conceive, that by limit- 
ing the labour of the factory worker to 
ten hours a day instead of twelve, they 
would sweep away all the manufactures of 
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the country, and drive them abroad? It 
seemed to him that the humanity of the 
noble Earl was leading him astray. Let 
their Lordships remember what those two 
last hours were. Let them place then. 
selves for a moment in those factories 
which the noble Earl had deserihed as 
being so comfortable and pure. Let then 
remember that he was speaking of young 
females who had to follow the rapid Mo- 
tions of the machinery of a mill; it was, 
disputed point in the manufacturing dj. 
tricts, whether the time these poor females 
had to walk in the fetid atmosphere of 
those mills was twelve, eighteen, or twenty. 
seven miles a day. Let their Lordships 
remember this, and remember also the 
fixedness of the attention which was pe. 
cessary for these young women to maintain 
when walking in the midst of a factory, 
where danger threatened them at every 
turn, and where a single instance of neg. 
ligence might be attended with loss of life 
or limb. Let their Lordships consider all 
these things, and then let them say whe- 
ther they will believe that the last two 
hours of that easy work in a comfortable 
warm room was the basis of that greatness 
of which the British manufacturer might 
so justly boast? Could their Lordships 
believe that upon the last two hours’ labour 
of that trembling hand, tending upon that 
machinery, after long, unceasing, and 
heart-consuming attention, when nature 
almost refused to perform her functions— 
could their Lordships believe that upon 
those two last hours depended all the pro- 
fits and accumulations of the manufactu- 
ers? He believed that the work done in 
those two last hours was infinitely inferior 
in quality to that which was done in any 
other portion of the day. It was demand- 
ing work when nature refused the power 
of working. So far from this measure 
being a speculation, the Messrs. Marshall, 
of Leeds, had reduced their time of labour 
voluntarily to cleven hours a day. Many 
other firms had done the same. He hada 
return of the quantity of work done during 
five weeks when the mill was worked 
twelve hours a day, and also of the 
quantity of work done during five weeks 
when the mill was worked only ten 
hours a day; and it appeared that 
during the five weeks, at ten hours’ labour 
a day, the master’s profits slightly exceed- 
ed the profits of the five weeks labour a 
twelve hours a day. But then the friends 
of this measure were told that they were 
acting rashly, and upon the dictates of an 
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ypmeaning humanity. But this measure 
yas no new experiment. Why, their Lord- 
hips would remember, that so long back 
5 1815, Sir R. Peel, the father of the 
resent right hon. Baronet, introduced a 
Rill for the purpose of limiting the hours 
of labour; and it was that Bill which form- 
ed the foundation of the present measure. 
That Bill had been argued, sifted, and, at 
length, adopted, from a growing conviction 
an the part of the manufacturers that it 
yas a sound and wholesome measure. 
Every master manufacturer was at first 
opposed to it; now two-thirds of them 
yere for it. For all these years this cause 
had been slowly winning its way against 
the greatest of all human passions—the 
love of gain; and yet their Lordships were 
now told not to act suddenly; not to 
take a step which they would after- 
vards bitterly and hopelessly lament. 
Many attempts had been already made 
ofasimilar kind. Their Lordships would 


remember the Bill passed two years ago 
to prevent women working in mines. 
Every argument employed at the present 
time against this measure had been used 
then. They were told when the Bill to 
efect that improvement was brought in, 
that it was the maddest thing in the world 


toendeavour to settle by legislation the 
commexion between labour and wages. 
They were told that the persons whose la- 
dour was to be affected would be reduced 
to starvation in consequence of the inter- 
ference; but they did not heed these anti- 
tipations—they passed the measure, and 
the result was, that more work was done 
than before, and in a better manner, while 
the condition of the women, both in a moral 
and physical sense, had been greatly ame- 
liorated; and, in fact, all the good which 
had been expected from the measure had 
been produced. The principle of non-in- 
terference with labour had been given up, 
infact, when it was agreed that twelve 
hours was to be a limit, and when the labour 
ofchildren was regulated; so that the objec- 
tion could not be held upon that principle. 
This measure formed no exception to the 
les of political economy. If, indeed, 
they attempted by legislation to regulate 
the wages of labour, it would be an infrac- 
ton of the principles of political economy; 
but by this measure they did not make any 
such proposition—they merely said it was 
Wrong to create wealth by the sacrifice of 
the health and morals of ‘a portion of the 
people—that wealth so obtained was unlaw- 
fully obtained—and that any nation which 
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sanctioned such a mode of obtaining wealth 
could not prosper. Such a statement could 
not be said to be opposed to the principles 
of political economy; and it might as well 
be said that it was opposed to political eco- 
nomy to abstain from working on Sundays. 
There was no doubt.that it would be more 
profitable to work seven days than six; but 
would it be right todo so? The folly of 
legislation was needless interference—the 
wisdom of legislation was necessary inter- 
ference where it was demanded by the mo- 
ral and physical condition of the people. 
They did not say to a man that he would 
be allowed to build a house in any manner 
he pleased, even on his private property, 
without regard to the interests and rights 
of society. No; but they said that he 
should not interfere with the rational 
liberty of others, and that he should not 
build an unsafe house, or one which would 
be dangerous to the public. It was the 
duty of the Legislature to do as it was 
proposed to do by this Bill, namely, to 
protect those who could not safely protect 
themselves. From what were they to 
protect them? From being forced to 
work to such an extent that the interests 
of society would be sacrificed by that la- 
bour. He did not speak of the danger of 
allowing people to remain with sorrowing 
and saddening hearts under sufferings 
which they had borne with such exem- 
plary patience, and thus driving them to 
take the law into their own hands. He 
did not speak of that danger, although 
he believed there was nothing more dan- 
gerous than for the representatives of a 
great people to leave one of their justest 
desires unsatisfied, and to put off the re- 
medy with cold negation or needless de- 
lay. The employers of labour had it in 
their power to remove the objections 
which now exist; but if the Legislature 
did not interfere in this case, how could 
the people proceed to obtain a remedy ? 
Only by combination. Were their Lord- 
ships then to show to the people that 
their only mode of obtaining redress was 
by combination amongst themselves? He 
had spoken to them upon this subject, 
and they told him that in the combina- 
tions which had been entered into on the 
subject of adult labour, great difficulty 
was found in preventing unlawful pro- 
ceedings from being mixed up with their 
undertakings, and that formed a great ob- 
jection to any combination in order to pro- 
vide a remedy for the evil of the present 
hours. If they were driven to combina- 
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tion for redress, it would, in his opinion, 
be productive of one of the greatest dan- 
gers which could exist. He besought their 
Lordships, therefore, not to deprive them 
of this relief—he besought them not to re- 
fuse them redress from any fear that it 
would diminish our manufacturing produc- 
tiveness, or drive our manufacturers to fo- 
reign countries. What gave us this great 
and magnificent superiority in manufac- 
tures which we possessed? In the first 
place, the security of all property which is 
invested in manufactures in England, and 
next the wonderful industry, power, and 
patience of the persons who work our ma- 
chinery. See, then, what we were doing. 
If we were bringing up in our manufac- 
turing districts a vast population who 
were altogether strangers to the highest 
motives of moral conduct, it was surely 
searcely consistent with the security of 
this great nation; and so far as regarded 
the maintenance of our manufactures, no- 
thing was so likely to drive our manufac- 
turers abroad as to feel that in this coun- 
try they were not safe from the violence of 
an untaught and ungovernable populace. 
He besonght their Lordships to consider 
that by doing anything which tended to 
the physical deterioration of the people, 
they were diminishing the strength of 
the right arm of the country. Let them 
think as they might, this world was go- 
verned on moral principles, and retribution 
would surely come. They might depend 
upon it that what was politically wrong 
could not be politically expedient—there 
could be no trifling with moral principles; 
and in the long run they might depend 
upon it that by some of those numerous 
channels which regulate productive labour, 
the Government would discover that if 
they neglected the people’s welfare to 
make the nation rich, they would make 
the nation poor in debasing the people. 
Lorp WHARNCLIFFE, who was very 
imperfectly heard, said, their Lordships 
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were not now to debate the principle of | 


interference with labour; that had been in- 
troduced so long ago as 1801; and in 
1815, in 1819, and again in 1844, that 
question had been raised and decided. The 
state of society required such interference 
in particular cases; and the circumstances 
under which some portions of the labouring 


population were compelled to sell their la-| interference was justified. 
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cussion which this subject had undergone 
what had been the effect produced y 4 
the public mind? Why, the result had 
been most favourable to this measure; for 
to the number of petitions in favour of the 
Bill, there had been 178,000 signatures 
and only about 1,000 against it. He gop, 
tended, that by requiring females to be at 
work for fourteen hours, including the two 
hours for meals, they were exacting more 
labour from them than was taken from the 
men employed in almost any other depart. 
ment of industry in the country. He be. 
lieved that among a great mass of the peo- 
ple of this country there was a growing 
conviction that some interference was ne. 
cessary to protect the moral and religious 
interests of the working people; and he 
hoped, therefore, that their Lordships 
would consent to the passing of the pre. 
sent Bill. 

The Bisuop of ST. DAVID’S felt it his 
duty to say a few words on this question, 
though he did so with reluctance, because 
what he did say might have a tendency to 
weaken the impression their Lordships had 
received from the most eloquent and ef. 
fective address of the right rev. Prelate 
who had already delivered his sentiments, 
Nevertheless, the subject was one of such 
great importance, that he craved their in- 
dulgence for a few minutes, while he gave 
the reasons which, notwithstanding all that 
had been said on the opposite side, would 
induce him to vote for the Motion of the 
noble Earl. He agreed with the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Brougham), that 
the physical comfort and welfare of the 
working classes were the most essential of 
all considerations, and ought to be espe- 
cially attended to by their Lordships, be- 
cause they were the basis of every other 
benefit which could be conferred upon them, 
and were necessary to their receiving other 
and higher degrees of improvement. The 
noble and learned Lord, however, had fail- 
ed to prove that the limitation of the hours 
of labour proposed in the Bill, would be in- 
jurious to the physical comfort of the peo- 
ple. The noble and learned Lord had ad- 
mitted that there were cases in which it 
was the duty of the Legislature to interfere 
for the protection of the labouring portions 
of their subjects; and he thought that this 
was clearly one of the cases in which such 
It was a ques- 


bour, exempted them from the ordinary | tion on which they could not plead want of 
rule. It was a mockery to talk of the| information; for the Legislature had the 
freedom of the labourer; there was, in fact, | fullest means of obtaining all the informa- 


no free-labour market. 


} 


After all the dis-! tion that was requisite to form a judgment. 
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fe agreed with the noble and learned 
jord, that the principles of political eco- 
nomy were the principles of common sense; 
and he should like to know in what parti- 
clar the proposed measure, if enacted, 
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Lorp ASHBURTON considered, that, 


in a case in which the interests of hu- 
/manity and benevolence were deeply in- 
volved, it was but natural that the right 
| rev. Bench should be interested in it; but 


yould infringe on the principles either of | they ought to make it clear that the cause 
Jitical economy or common sense. In-| they espoused was one of humanity; and 
ead of that—instead of being a con-| their Lordships were bound to consider 
¢raint upon the rights of freedom, he ap- | whether, in carrying out that principle of 


aled to past experience whether or not 
in too many instances the employers in this 
ewntry had not abused the powers they 
possessed; and, therefore, instead of the 
present Bill being an interference with la- 
hour, it would constitute a wholesome re- 
draint against the abuse of power—it was 
abstituting a system of restraint for a 
pernicious system of coercion. There was, 
he believed, no view of the subject taken 
up by the noble and learned Lord which 
had not been present to the minds of the 
working men of this country. They had 
fully considered the question—they had the 
neans of forming an enlightened judgment 
o that question ; and in the conclusion 
they had come to, he believed they were 
nore likely to be right than those with 
thom they differed, as no other persons, 
vhatever might be their station, could have 
the same advantage in fully Gonsidering the 
abject. They had been told that the most 
disastrous consequences were likely to arise 
fom the adoption of this measure; and 
nuch stress had been laid on the injury it 
vould create to the comfort and welfare of 
the working men, and the reduction of 
wages which would be occasioned. But 
the working men themselves did not enter- 
tain these opinions ; and they expressed 
their belief that the statements of the noble 
and learned Lord on this part of the sub- 
ject were greatly exaggerated. He found 
then, onthe one hand, that there were ob- 


jections to the Bill, denied by those who | 


knew best their real foree—the working 
men themselves; and, on the other hand, 
there were the interests and well-being of 
ihe working classes, the necessity of sup- 
porting which was acknowledged and ad- 
nitted by all. He entreated their Lord- 
ships, then, not to be carried away by the 
idea thattif they adopted this measure, they 
vere making a perilous experiment. He 
maintained that the peril was all on that 
tide on which the evil was now manifest, 
ind that, by adopting the present measure, 
they were taking the safest and wisest course 
~and that which, to all appearance, was 
tileulated to give the greatest benefit to the 
seatest number of their fellow creatures. 


| humanity, the manufactures of the country 
| would survive the operation. The great 
objection which he entertained to now 
giving his vote in favour of this measure, 
was founded on the fact that they were 
proceeding to legislate with but imperfect 
information. He denied that, generally, 
the operatives would be found to be in sup- 
port of the Bill; and, even granting that 
such was the case, he doubted if the ope- 
|rative was not guided too much by his 
| wishes and hopes, and too little by his 
| judgment. The master manufacturer was 
|in a position to discern with far greater 
|elearness the probable effects of such a 
/restriction upon labour both upon himself 
}and upon those he employed; and, while 
/he reminded their Lordships that the ma- 
| jority of the millowners were opposed to 
| the Bill, he admitted that the number of 
| those who had declared an opinion in its 
favour offered a strong reason why those 
| practically unfamiliar with the qnestion 
should now lean to the side of that which 
| was supposed to be humanity. If he had 
seen any disposition on the part of their 
Lordships to reconsider the subject in 
| Committee, and then agree to an Eleven 
| Hours Bill, he should have voted for the 
second reading on this occasion; but, as 
| there was no ground for such a supposi- 
tion, he felt himself called upon to support 
ithe Amendment of his noble and learned 
| Friend. 





| On question, that ‘‘now’’ stand part 
| of the Motion, House divided:—Contents 
| 53; Not-Contents 11: Majority for the 


| second reading 42. 


List of the Not-Contents. 


Cottenham, Lord Chan- 


| 
{ Radnor 
{ eellor. 


LORDS. 
Ashburton 
Beaumont 
Brougham 
Monteagle of Brandon 
Wrottesley 


| EARLS. 

| Auckland 
Burlington 

| Clarendon 

| Lonsdale 


| Bill read 24, 
| House adjourned. 


| 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 17, 1847. 


Minutes.) Peritions Presentep. By Captain Duff, 
from William Longmore, Distiller, Milton, Keith, (Banff- 
shire), respecting the System of Bonding Spirits.—By 
Mr. Bankes, from Inhabitants of Affpuddle (Dorsetshire), 
respecting the Poor Law. 


RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS. 

On the Motion of Mr. FITZROY, the 
Resolution of April 22nd was read as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Resolved—That all Railway Bills in the pre- 
sent Session be referred to the Railway Commis- 
sioners, for their Report to this House upon the 
following points previously to a decision on the 
Preamble of any Bill by the Committee thereon.” 

Mr. FITZROY then moved— 

“ That the said Resolution be suspended for the 

remainder of the Session.” 
He made this Motion on the ground of the 
delay in the production of the Commis- 
sioners’ Reports, and the comparative in- 
utility of those documents. 

Mr. STRUTT said, that it was not 
possible that the reports of the Railway 
Commissioners could be more ably or ex- 
peditiously made out; no expense or trou- 
ble was spared, and their authority was 
very great, and he could not think that 
they were valueless. They had prevented 
a great many evils from occurring, and, 
especially, they had prevented railway com- 
panies from increasing their capital to an 
unlimited amount. 

Mr. SHAW had no desire to disparage 
the exertions of the Railway Commission- 
ers, or the importance of their reports on 
the Railway Bills in progress; all he sought 
was, that the Committees on those Bills 
should not be delayed as they had been. 
He should be afraid to name the sums that 
he understood had been expended in con- 
sequence of the interruption of the sittings 
of the Railway Committees upstairs in pur- 
suance of the resolution of the House, that 
Committees should not proceed to a deci- 
sion on the preamble, until the reports of 
the Railway Commissioners had been pre- 
sented; but he believed the expense of the 
delay to the several parties writing for 
those reports had already exceeded many 
hundred thousand pounds. That could not 
be allowed to continue; and what he would 
suggest was, that either the Committees 
should not sit until the reports were ready, 
or that the resolution should be modified 
so as only to require that the Bills should 
not be read a third time until the reports 
were before the House. The present prac- 





tice led to the absurdity, that although th 
decisions could not be formally, yet they so 
virtually made, and communicated to the 
parties, as had been the case in a Commi. 
tee of which he was then chairman; other. 
wise the expense that would haye been 
caused to the parties would have been 
enormous. 

Mr. ELLICE said, that no person a. 
mented more than he did the difficulty 
which had been experienced in carrying 
out the resolutions which he had ventured 
to propose; and he must again say, in his 
own defence, that this matter of difficulty 
should not have been allowed to remain in 
the hands of any individual Member of that 
House. What had fallen from his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Commissioner of the 
Railway Board fully bore out his original 
statement, in which he had recommended 
the House to come to this decision. He 
would not repeat what his right hon. Friend 
had said; but there were in many of the 
Bills which had been prepared during the 
present Session, so many conflicting propo. 
sitions with respect to the powers for rais- 
ing capital and for raising loans, and for 
amalgamating and uniting companies, and 
many of which had been so preposterous, 
that upon the first attempt at examination 
before the board, the parties themselves had 
been ashamed of their own propositions, 
and had withdrawn them. Many of them, 
quite contrary to all principle, and in de- 
fiance of the Standing Orders of the House, 
had gone before different Committees of 
the House to ask for powers which they 
knew could not be granted. He certainly 
thought it was not fit this state of things 
should continue, and something ouglit to 
have been done to effect an Amendment. 
The whole question of railways was one 
which Parliament ought to take up, in 
order to provide a remedy for the evils 


which were complained of in the debate of 


last Friday. He should recommend his 
hon. Friend to put up with the present in- 
convenience, in order to have an inquiry 
taken in that Committee which the Go 
vernment had declared was necessary for 
the public safety. 

Mr. HUDSON thought there was great 
delay in the production of the Commission- 
ers’ reports, and the consequent expense 
caused to parties engaged before the Rail- 
way Committees was, as the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) had said, enormous. 
He supported the Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it was an universally 
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proposition by the House, that no 
Committees should come to a decision be- 
fure they receiyed the report of the Rail- 
ny Commissioners. This was the unani- 
nus opinion of the House. Nothing had 
igen found to affect the character of the 
ports of the Railway Commissioners, and 
ret the object of the hon. Member was to 
aatle Committees to come to a decision 
on the preamble of the Railway Bills be- 
re the Committees received those reports. 
fe did not see any reason for the altera- 


“th HUDSON and Mr. W. PATTEN 
supported the Motion. 

Vr, BAILEY said, the resolution was 
wt only an inconvenience to the Members 
ifthat House, but to all parties who came 
iefore the Committees; and it ought, there- 
fure, to be rescinded. 

Me. F. T. BARING trusted that the 
House would not abandon the resolution 
stich it had passed at a former period of 
the Session. The object of that resolution 
ws to draw the attention of the Commit- 
ies toa matter of very great importance, 
vhich had been formerly neglected—the 
amount of capital raised and paid up by 
these railway companies. It was true there 
bad been some inconvenience and delay re- 
ailing from the operation of this resolu- 
tion; but then the business of the House was 
ty make good and perfect laws. If every 
resolution were to be set aside on the 
ground of delay, the House would find that 
none of its salutary resolutions would be 
attended to. Besides, the fault of the de- 
ly did not rest with the Commissioners. 
Infact, it had been stated that the delay 
f completing some of the reports had 
arisen from some of the companies not 
having sent in their returns. He should 
nost certainly oppose the Motion. 

Mr. E. ELLICE, Jun., thought that 
apart of the difficulty might be obviated 
fan understanding were come to between 
ihe chairman of Select Committees and the 
chairman of the Commissioners of Rail- 
ways, 

Mk. FITZROY said, that the feeling of 
thse who were opposed to his Motion 
night perhaps be got over if he inserted 
ihe words “« Committees now sitting.” His 
mpression was that his Motion was neces- 
‘ay; and as he heard no objection to it to 
“arant him to withdraw it, he would press 
itto a division. 

The House divided :—Ayes 70; Noes 
102; Majority, 32. 
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Ewart, W. 

Gaskell, J. M. 
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Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, C. W. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Milton, Visct. 
Mitcalfe, H. 

Morgan, 0. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
O’Connell, M. J. 

Ord, W. 

Oswald, A. 

Paget, Col. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pattison, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Philips, G. R. 

Rich, H. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. J. F. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hon. A. 


Serope, G. P. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheppard, T. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Thornely, T. 

Trotter, J. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
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Turner, E. 
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Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
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Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord, M. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 


QUARANTINE. 

Dr. BOWRING wished to ask a ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman below 
him, the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade. It was reported that a consider- 
able change was to take place, or had 
already taken place, with regard to the 
quarantine laws. He wished, therefore, to 
know if any new regulations were contem- 
plated, and what they were? 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, that orders had 
been given that, with regard to vessels 
from Egypt and Syria, they were to be 
put under the same regulations as were 
applicable to vessels from Turkey, and 
they were to be admitted to free pratique 
provided they had clean bills of health, and 
were not laden with susceptible articles. 
There were further regulations under con- 
sideration. 


SOLDIERS’ KNAPSACKS. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. WAKLEY wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War | 
what steps had been taken to investigate | 
the merits of the knapsack and girdle in- 
vented by Mr. Berington, according to the 
promise which the right hon. Gentleman 
would remember he had given in the de- 
bate on the Army estimates last Session? 

Mr. F. MAULE recollected that the 
subject had been brought under the con- 
sideration of the House when the Army 
estimates were brought in last year; but 
he did not recollect that he had said any- 
thing which could induce the hon. Gentle- 
man to suppose that he would subject the 
knapsack to any inquiry. He himself, 
however, had since that debate looked at 
the knapsack, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that he did not think it deserved 
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the encomiums which had been passed Upon 
it. It was inconvenient, inasmuch ag be. 
fore you could get anything out of th, 
bottom it was necessary to turn the con, 
tents on the ground; it was complicatedin 
its details; it was thirteen ounces heavier 
than the knapsack at present in use, an{ 
its price was 28s., the price of the present 
knapsack being only 14s., which, as the 
soldier paid the price in case of losing his 
knapsack, was to him a matter of no slight 
importance. He had therefore thought it 
his duty not to recommend the use of Ber. 
ington’s knapsack. 


FOOD RIOTS (ENGLAND), 

Mr. ESCOTT, referring to the accounts 
in the newspapers that large bodies of peo. 
ple in Exeter and Taunton and some other 
towns in the west of England had py. 
ceeded to the markets, and compelled the 
dealers in provisions, both corn and meat, 
to sell them at such prices as those bodies 
of people chose to fix, begged to ask the 
Home Secretary whether those accounts 
were authentic, whether there was occasion 
for that alarm which certainly prevailed 
throughout the western parts of England, 
and whether there was any information 
upon the subject which he was prepared, 
consistently with his duty, to lay before 
the House? 

Sir G. GREY had received communica- 
tions from the Lord Lieutenant of Con- 
wall, and from the civil authorities of 
ixeter, giving an account of some distur 
bances which had occurred in the latter 
part of the week at Exeter and in its 


| neighbourhood, and in several parts of the 


east of Cornwall, alleged to be in conse- 
quence of the high prices of provisions; 
from Taunton, however, he (Sir G. Grey) 
had received no official representation of 
any such disturbances, although he had 


| . . 
seen statements respecting them in the 


newspapers and in private letters. But he 
was happy to state, that in consequence of 
the prompt and judicious measures adopt- 
ed by the local authorities, order had been 
restored; and he hoped that there was no 
cause for alarm with respect to the fu- 
ture. 


DISTILLATION FROM GRAIN AND SUGAR. 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE asked whether 
the Government had now any intention of 
prohibiting distillation from grain in co0- 
sequence of the high price of provisions: 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER entertained very great doubt whe- 
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ther any considerable advantage 
aise from adopting such a measure; and 
the hon. Member must see that, unless 
very great advantages would arise, much 
inconvenience could not but result from put- 
ting a violent stop at once to a large branch 
commerce. Nothing gave so great a 
gimulus to illicit distillation as putting an 
and to the legal traffic. In Ireland, at 
‘his moment, illicit distillation prevailed, 
shere it certainly might have been suppos- 
| that the wants of the people would 
have prevented it. The measure alluded 
ty by the hon. Member could produce very 
iitle good effect just now. About 1,300,000 
quarters were used in distillation in the 


rear, but 1,000,000 of them had been al- 


rady used; only about 300,000 more | 
yould be used before the harvest, and | 
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would assuredly very speedily, either in 
this Session or the next, be brought under 
the notice of Parliament. 

Mr. HUME inquired whether that mea- 
sure would include the West Indies ? 

Mr. HAWES was not prepared to give 
any decided answer with respect to the 
West Indian colonies; but several of them 
had representative institutions already. 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL moved the Order 
of the Day for the Second Reading of the 
Poor Laws Administration Bill. 

Mr. FERRAND rose to put a question 
of which he had given notice. It would 
be recollected that the Andover Union 


| Committee sat for four months; and the 


100,000 of these had been already prepar-| Poor Law Commissioners were examined 


ed; and, therefore, the utmost advantage | 


that would be derived from stopping distil- 
ition from grain would only involve about 
200,000 quarters, which had probably been 
ileady bought by distillers, and which 
they would be compelled by such a course 
wo sell. Distillation from sugar was al- 
rady carried on in Glasgow and other 
parts of the country; and notice had been 
given by some large distillers in the me- 
tropolis, that they were about to commence 
iton a large scale. Any obstacles that 
stood in the way of distillation from sugar 
vould be removed, and he believed it 
would be carried on to a very great 
extent, and would have a very con- 
siderable advantage in price. Some fur- 
ther reports had been laid before the 
Board of Excise upon the subject, fully 
coroborating the report laid on the Table 
arly in the Session, and showing the very 
great advantage which would arise from 
the use of sugar. 


COLONIAL REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENTS. 

In answer to Mr. HUME, 

Mr. HAWES stated, that a measure 
vas in contemplation—he might say in 
reparation—with a view to give the bene- 
its of the British constitution to the Aus- 
tralian colonies generally, which undoubt- 
‘lly would comprehend Van Diemen’s 
land. There were some difficulties with 
regard to Van Diemen’s Land, arising 
from the relative proportions of free and 
‘uviet population; but the subject was 
wder consideration. He could not say 
that a measure would be produced so late 
the Session; but it was in an advanced 





and re-examined, and recalled at their own 
request to contradict any evidence brought 
to bear upon their characters and conduct. 
On the 20th of August last, the Commit- 
tee reported— 

‘*That the conduct of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners had been irregular and arbitrary, not in 
accordance wito the statute under which they ex- 
ercised their functions, and such as to shake pub- 
lic confidence in their administration of the law.” 
The public then expected that those Gen- 
tlemen would have been instantly dismissed 
from the offices they held; but what was 
the conduct of the Government? On the 
31st of August, the Home Secretary sent 
them a letter conveying certain instruc- 
tions; and on the 8th of September they 
sent him their private defence. That de- 
fence had been since laid on the Table of 
the House; and on the 5th of March it 
was ordered to be printed. He had it then 
before him; and he declared unhesitatingly 
that it contained the most audacious un- 
truths. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] He was prepared 
to prove that, if any hon. Member dis- 
puted his assertion. But what had the 
Poor Law Commissioners done? They 
had published that defence at Her Majes- 
ty’s stationers’, and emblazoned it with the 
Royal Arms. Not content with this, they 
were circulating it not only among Mem- 
bers of Parliament, but among persons 
entirely unconnected. with either House, or 
with any of the public offices; a copy was 
sent, for instance, to a tradesman in Ox- 
ford-streect, with the Commissioners’ seal. 
He begged to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether the private defence of 
the Poor Law Commissioners to the charges 
brought against them before the Andover 
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Union Committee (entitled Letters ad- 
dressed by the Poor Law Commissioners 
to the Secretary of State, respecting the 
Transaction of the Business of the Com- 
mission,”’ &e. embellished with the Royal 
Arms, and ‘printed by W. Clowes and 
Sons, Stamford Street, for Her Majesty's 
Stationery Offce,’’) had been printed and 
circulated with the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? If printed and eir- 
culated with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government, whether he intended the ex- 
pense to be defrayed out of the public 
purse? If printed and circulated at the 
public expense, whether he would lay upon 
the Table of the House a statement of the 
expense ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER did not mean to say that the hon. 
Gentleman was out of order, but certainly 
it was inconvenient, when notice of putting 
a simple question had been given, to go 
into an impeachment of the conduct of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, asserting that 
they had told a direct falsehood with re- 
spect to a matter not quite directly con- 
nected with the question. If that were 


the hon. Member’s opinion, he would be 
right in making a Motion upon the subject; 
but it was hardly fair to introduce such a 


charge under the guise of putting a ques- 
tion. In answer to the question or ques- 
tions put, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) must first observe, that the hon. 
Member was wrong in speaking of this as 
‘‘a private defence.’’ The Commissioners 
were called upon by the Home Secretary 
to answer certain inquiries which he ad- 
dressed to them on certain subjects con- 
nected with the administration of the Poor 
Law; and they made what could not be 
called a private defence, for it was a public 
answer to a public requisition on the part 
of the Secretary of State; they wrote 
certain letters which had since been laid 
on the Table of the House. It was true 
that those letters had since been published 
in the form alluded to, and circulated by 
the Commissioners; and it was true that 
this had been done without the previous 
sanction of the Government. But it had 
been the invariable practice, since the 
Board was instituted, to publish the reports 
of the Commissioners, and with very great 
advantage, in a more convenient form than 
that of the ‘‘ blue book,”’ and to circulate 
them throughout the country in a much 
more readable shape; and the Commission- 
ers, in accordance with what had been 
their practice, had printed in the same 
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shape the correspondence connected With 
their proceedings, in reply to questions py, 
to them officially by the Secretary of Stajp 
With regard to the expense of the publicg, 
tion being defrayed out of the public purge 
he thought it ought to be so paid, beeguss 
they had only acted in accordance with 
their previous practice. The expense, he 
believed, would be about 10/.; but he 
should be perfectly prepared to lay an ¢. 
timate of it on the Table if the hon. Men. 
ber wished for it. 


TEMPORARY RELIEF (IRELAND), 
Mr. P. SCROPE wished to ask the 


question of which he had given notice 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the Se. 
cretary for Ireland was prepared to lay be. 
fore the House any statement as to the 
progress of the system of relief in Ire. 
land under the Temporary Relief Act? 
That measure passed on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary. Three months had since elapsed, 
and, so far as he had ascertained, it had 
not been carried into effect in a very large 
nutnber of districts. Accounts were con- 
tinually arriving of delay. The Dublin 
Evening Post of last Saturday stated that 
there were many districts in which nothing 
practical had been done, or, what was 
worse, in which tricks and pretences were 
resorted to so as to avoid carrying the Act 
into effect. From the union of Bantry it 
was stated, upon good authority, that as 
yet in no union, electoral division, or dis- 
trict in the great county of Cork, was the 
Act in operation; though it was said that 
there the people were perishing at the rate 
of 1,000 a week; 13,000 persons had 
consequently been swept off to the chureh- 
yard since the Act had passed. Such 
was the statement of the Cork Southern 
Reporter, which, however, remarked that 
it was hard to hold the Government respon- 
sible; the relief committee at Bantry had 
not completed its preliminary arrange- 
ments, though these were begun in March 
last. The committee consisted of twelve 
men. In the previous October two gentle- 
men had completed the relief list in six ot 
seven days; yet the same task had not 
been completed by the entire Bantry com- 
mittee in six weeks. That statement 
seemed to bear out the charge of blame- 
able, wilful, culpable delay against the re- 
lief committees in carrying out the mea- 
sure in that district. And supposing there 
was culpable delay, what was the conse- 
quence? The people were dying, as de- 
scribed, in large numbers. He had re- 
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wired a letter from a gentleman, who 

sated that in Bantry there had been two 

large pits dug at Lord Berehaven’s gates | 
io receive the bodies of those who died of | 
qarvation ; 247 bodies had been thrown | 
‘nto one without a coffin, and 403 into the 
ther, making 650 in all. Lord Berehaven 
yas said to have subscribed only 20s. per 
month to the soup kitchen, and that sub- | 
ription was withdrawn because the list of 
abseriptions was published; he had never 
heen seen outside his demesne for a month 
past, and no employment had been given 
by him to the people. The people in Ban- 
try workhouse were described as in a state 
ybich was scarcely credible. The report 
of Dr. Stephens, who had been appointed 
dficially to examine the patients, stated 
that some were lying in their own excre- 
ment—that people labouring under fever he 
fund lying five and six in a bed, without 
me to help them, and without a drop of 
water to moisten their palates. The re- 
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lief committee in the district of Bantry 
having pretended to sit for six weeks 
vithout completing a single list, not one | 
rition of food had been distributed among 
the people. On the 10th of March, sixty | 
labourers were dismissed, and on the 20th | 
of March, six hundred more, ead 


a population of 4,000 persons. More than 
tro months, then, had elapsed, and no re- | 
lief had been afforded by the relief com- 
nittees, which were to provide a substitute 
for the relief given by the Board of Works. 
If culpable delay could be brought home 
to those parties, and it could be proved 
that they wilfully withheld the relief they 
vere bound to give, he could not otherwise 
characterize their conduct than as chargeable 
mith wilful murder. They had the law to 
execute; the law required them to relieve 
the destitute in the mode prescribed by 
the Government; and if they did not afford 
thef according to the necessities of the 
tase, they exposed themselves to a charge 
if criminal neglect of duty. There were 
accounts of food riots every day; in five 
counties, Clare, Limerick, Cork, Mayo, 
and Kilkenny, there had been repeatedly 
fed riots within the last three months; 
ind if there was such negligence as that 
alleged in the case to which he had re- 
ened, was it astonishing that the people 
0 those unions should try to help them- 
elves, and that the law should be obliged 
0 interpose for the purpose of putting 
down, perhaps at the expense of bloodshed, 
‘uch attempts as those unfortunate people 
wade to obtain relief for their families? 
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The danger arose from not providing the 
means of support in the interval between 
breaking up the relief works and open- 
ing the soup depéts which the law required. 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether there was no means in the power 
of the Government to compel those of 
whom he complained to discharge their 
duty, or to appoint paid officers to pro- 
vide the relief the committee were so un- 
willing to provide ? He was not quite sure 
but the Relief Commissioners had power to 
appoint such paid officers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I cannot help 
repeating an observation made by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that it is not a convenient course for 
an hon. Gentleman, in putting a question 
to a Member of the Government, to make 
a general statement, and one especially 
containing charges against individuals. 
The hon. Gentleman has alluded by name 
toanoble Lord. All I can say is, that I 
have been in personal communication with 
that noble Lord; and from my general 
knowledge of his character, I should be very 
much surprised if he has acted with the in- 
humanity with which he has been charged. 
In reply to the question of which the hon. 
Gentleman gave notice, I can only state 
that there is now in possession of the Go- 
vernment the Second Report of the Relief 
Commissioners in Dublin, containing very 
ample information as to the working of the 
late relief measure. That report is in the 
hands of the printer; it will be ready in a 
very few days, and will furnish my hon. 
Friend with the fullest information upon 
all the points to which he has adverted. 
In the meantime, I shall only say, that 
whatever obstacles may have occurred in 
bringing the new relief measures into ope- 
ration, they have arisen from no want of 
zeal, ability, and energy on the part of Sir 
J. Burgoyne and his colleagues, who are 
members of the Relief Board. On the con- 
trary, I believe they have laboured with 
the utmost energy and ability to carry into 
effect the intentions of the Government 
and the Legislature. They have had to 
contend with great obstacles on the part 
of relief committees, who—I do not say 
universally, but in many instances—have 
shown an unwillingness to assist; and they 
have also been impeded by a very great 
unwillingness on the part of the people to 
accept relief in the form now provided, in- 
stead of the wages which hitherto they 
have received. Those people are induced 
to believe that by resisting the new system 
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of relief, sometimes even by acts of vio-|tleman (Mr. P. Scrope) to talk jn that 
lence, they will oblige the Government to| House of administering the Temporary 
resort to the old system of roadmaking. | Relief Act in Ireland; but in practice it 
I trust the firm manner in which the Irish | was extremely difficult. Ie believed tha 
Government is checking violence,and show- | generally speaking, the relief committees 
ing that they will not be coerced by these | were exerting themselves to the utmost to 
ebullitions of popular violence to resort to execute the Act; but he had frequent com. 
a system which, though justifiable as a munications, and these not from the worst 
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temporary system, would not be justifiable 
as a permanent system, will serve to dis- 
abuse those people of the delusion under 
which they are labouring; that a better 
spirit will prevail, and the measure be car- 
ried into effect, so as to afford relief to the 
really destitute, without involving the 
abuses to which the roadmaking system 
was exposed. But, as the most ample in- 
formation will be contained in the forth- 
coming report of the Relief Board on the 


whole subject, I trust my hon. Friend will 


be satisfied with my referring him to that 
report, rather than going into any matters 
of detail on the present occasion. 

Mr. SHAW said, he rose to deprecate 
the attacks the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Poulett Scrope) was in the constant 
habit of making upon the landlords and 
gentry of Ireland, and particularly the at- 
tack he had made that night, upon no 
other authority than that of anonymous 
publications and newspaper paragraphs. 
Lord Berehaven, whom the hon. Member 
(Mr. Poulett Scrope) in total ignorance of 
facts, and in the absence of authentic in- 
formation, accused of little less than wilful 
murder, because he was dmong those whom 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Poulett Scrope) 
chose to say were systematically neglecting 
the distressed poor in their neighbourhoods; 
Lord Berehaven, he would undertake to 
assert, was a man of as humane and be- 
nevolent a disposition as was to be found 
in any country. He was a constant resi- 
dent in Ireland, in a very remote district 
beyond Bantry, where he was incessantly 
employed in improving the condition and 
administering to the wants of the people. 
If, as the hon. Gentleman represented, it 
was attempted by relief committees to ex- 
tort subscriptions by the threat of publish- 
ing lists of names, then he thought Lord 
Berehaven, or any other gentleman, evine- 
ed a proper manliness by refusing to yield 
such threats; but he did not mean, and he 
was sure Lord Berehaven would not so act, 
that the poor should be losers on that ac- 
count, but that only each person should be 
allowed to give in the way he considered 
most conducive to the advantage of the 
poor. It was very easy for the hon, Gen- 


| parts of Ireland, representing the extreme 
| difficulties they had to contend with; and 
the people were not only as the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) had stated, 
discontented with the particular relief pro- 
vided by the Act, but the applications were 
so numerous, so almost universal among 
the labouring and poorer classes for relief 
of some sort, to which they now considered 
they were entitled by law, that you mut 
either give to them all indiscriminately, or 
(as members of the relief committees wrote 
to him) have, in each union, on an average, 
about 25,000 cases weekly to investigate, 
How, under these circumstances, the Act 
was to be administered, he was unable tp 
conjecture. The hon. Gentleman (Mr, P. 
Scrope) had disclaimed that night any in. 
tention to use his position as a Member 
of that House for the purpose of maligning 
the resident landlords and gentry of Ir. 
land; but the hon. Gentleman must pemit 
| him, on behalf of that body, to say that 
|the hon. Gentleman was in the constant 


| habit of abusing his privilege as a Member 





| of that House, by applying language there 


| ° . "Le 
to the resident gentry of Ireland which he 


would not venture to do out of that House, 

Mr. B. OSBORNE thought the hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin might have let the charge passin 
silence. The hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity ought to have taken into consider- 
ation that this sort of attack was exces- 
sively popular just now with some consti- 
tuencies; and that if the hon. Member for 
Stroud found his popularity on the wane, 
he was not to be blamed if he joined in the 
ery of ‘‘ mad dog” against people whom 
he knew very little about. He quite agreed 
in the remarks which had been made con- 
cerning the ability and exertions of Sir 
J. Burgoyne; but he believed that his (Mr. 
Osborne’s) anticipations were about to be 
realized, and that the Act would proves 
failure. He had that very morning received 
a letter from one of the poor-law guardians 
of Clonmel, which showed that it had 
broken down, and stated that the poor 
people were assembled for twelve hours 
receive relief, and that all did not get 
tickets, though they stood for that time 
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yndera pouring torrent ofrain. Le thought 
if the hon. Member for Stroud would vo- 
lunteer 2 journey into Ireland, and act as 
, member of a committee at a soup- 
kitchen, he would hesitate when he came 
hack how he gave his opinions as to the 
jificulties of working the measure, or car- 
rying the law into effect. 

Sin J. WALSH wished to ask the hon. 
Member for Stroud before the debate came 
on, if, when he had brought forward such 
charges against the character of Lord 
Berehaven, he had taken the precaution of 
giving notice to the noble Lord, in order 
that he might meet them ? 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, he had not done 
#, The general charge had been made 
before, and no names were given. When 
general charges were made it was said, 
“Qh, that is unfair to make such vague 
aecusations;’” and when names were given 
it was said, ‘*‘ You should not mention 
names.” He had, however, given the 
noble Lord an opportunity of rebutting 
those charges; and he (Mr. Scrope) was 
happy he had done so, by stating them in 
the fairest way he could to the House and 
the public. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN observed, 
that the hon. Gentleman seemed to think, 
whatever charge he brought forward, if he 
named the individual, he was fully justified. 
The state of the case in the county of Clare 
wasthis: that the relief committee opened 
their soup-kitechens, made out lists, and 
began to administer relief; but the people 
rished upon the soup-kitchens and broke 
the boilers; whoever was to blame for this, 
it was certainly not the committee. He 
(Mr. O’Brien) could confirm what had been 
stated by the right hon. the Secretary for 
Irland, that there did exist a repugnance 
in the one system for the other. If the 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Serope) thought that 
the system of unproductive works should 
goon, let him say so at once; but if the 
hon. Gentleman objected to the continu- 
ance of that system, and at the same time 
blamed the relief committees when they 
were unable to administer relief because 
the boilers were broken, he put it to the 
hon, Gentleman if that was fair? He 
Wished the hon. Member would turn his 
attention to the subject practically, instead 
if theoretically; that he would go over to 
Ireland and see the working of the system; 
ot, what would be better, purchase an estate 
it Ireland, and then he would be better 
ible to speak upon it. 

VOL. XCIT, 
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DELEGATED AUTHORITY. 

Mr. FERRAND rose to put the follow- 
ing questions:—By what authority Par- 
liament is invested with the right to de- 
legate to any person, or body of persons, 
the power of making rules and orders 
which shall be as binding and authoritative 
upon the people of England and Wales 
as an Act of Parliament? If Parliament 
is not thus authorized, by what statute can 
the people of England and Wales be forced 
to obey as law the rules and orders of the 
Poor Law Commissioners? If there be no 
statute, have not all persons committed to 
prison for disobeying the rules and orders 
of the Poor Law Commissioners been il- 
legally deprived of their liberty ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would answer the hon. Gentleman as briefly 
as possible. With respect to the first 
question, he apprehended that Parlia- 
ment had an inherent authority to dele- 
gate to any person or body of persons the 
right of making rules and orders which 
should be as binding on the people of Eng- 
land as an Act of Parliament. All the 
rules of the Courts of Law were founded on 
this principle; and the Parliament having 
given to the Judges the power to make 
those rules, they had, in consequence, all 
the force and effect of statutes. All the 
schemes of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were founded in a similar way; and by the 
powers of the House the Commissioners 
could issue their scheme, as it was called, 
which should have the force of an Act of 
Parliament. If it were necessary, he 
could give numerous examples of a similar 
kind; but he conceived that these were 
quite enough to show that Parliament had 
such power. With respect to the second 
question, his answer was, that Parliament 
was thus authorized; and that the people 
of England could be forced to obey the 
rules and orders of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners by the statute which expressly 
gives them that power. His answer to 
the third question was, that because there 
was that statute, no person committed to 
prison for disobeying those rules and orders 
had been illegally deprived of liberty. 
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DISMISSAL OF MR. MOTT. 

Mr. FERRAND put the following ques- 
tions to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department :—‘‘ Whether the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Mott to the office of 
district auditor received the sanction of 
the Poor Law Commissioners after he had 
been dismissed from the office of assistant 
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poor-law commissioner? Whether the 
Poor Law Commissioners allowed him to 
hold the office of district auditor at the 
time that he was part proprietor of the 
Haydock Lodge Lunatic Asylum, or after 
the Commissioners in Lunacy declared, in 
their report on the state of the Haydock 
Lodge Lunatic Asylum, that Mr. Mott had 
failed to fulfil a positive and solemn pledge 
which he had given to the justices of Lan- 
eashire; and that he appeared quite un- 
worthy of the trust, and became most neg- 
ligent and remiss in the discharge of his 
functions? Whether they have allowed 
him to hold the office of district auditor of 
Lancashire, whilst living in the Isle of 
Man, out of the way of his creditors; after 
he was seized by a sheriff’s officer, when on 
his road to audit the union accounts; dur- 
ing the time he was a prisoner in Lancas- 
ter Castle; and after a public advertisment 
appeared in Zhe Times newspaper warning 
the public not to pay him money belonging 
to the proprietors of the Haydock Lodge 
Lunatic Asylum? Whether he has again 
abandoned the discharge of his duties, and 
left England, although holding the office 
of district auditor ?”’ 

Sir G. GREY: I shall answer the hon. 
Gentleman in the order of his questions. 
With respect to the first question, I may 
premise, that though the matter occurred 
before I held the office I now occupy, I 
have been informed that it was not the 
fact that Mr. Mott was dismissed from 
the office of assistant poor-law commis- 
sioner; but that he ceased to hold that 
office in consequence of the reduction of 
the number of assistant commissioners. 
With regard to Mr. Mott’s election as dis- 
trict auditor, the circumstances are ex- 
plained in the following extract from a 
letter addressed to the Under Secretary of 
State (Sir W. Somerville) by the Poor 
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Law Commissioners, in consequence of a 
communication sent from the Home Office | 
immediately after the discussion which | 
took place in this House on the subject at | 
the end of last Session :— | 


“By the 32nd section of 7 and 8 Victoria, | 
ce. 101, the district auditors are to be elected by | 
the chairmen and vice-chairmen of the different | 
unions comprised in the district. No disquali- } 
fication which would attach to Mr. Mott is laid | 
down in the Act. The circumstances of r. | 
Mott’s election were as follows :—On the 4th of { 
September, 1845, Mr. Twisleton, then the assist- | 
ant commissioner of the district, issued an ad- | 
vertisement inviting condidates for the auditor- 
ship to transmit their names to him. Thirty- 
seven persons announced themselves as candi- | 
dates; a printed list of whom, in dipbebetion! | 


| 
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order, with the profession, age, and residence 
of each, was forwarded to each of the electors 
Mr. Mott’s name appeared in this list ag «late 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, now Superin. 
tendent of Haydock Lodge Asylum,’ The position 
of Mr. Mott was therefore made known to the 
electors. From the 37 candidates, two were 
selected as having received the largest number of 
votes. ‘These were Mr. Gardiner, Clerk of the 
Manchester Union, and Mr. Mott. According to 
the provisions of the order of the Commissioners 
these two names were again forwarded to the 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of the several boards 
of guardians, when the numbers were—for Mr, 
Gardiner, 10; for Mr. Mott, 14. Mr. Mott, there. 
fore, being legally qualified, was elected, with 
full knowledge of all the circumstances, by the ma. 
jority of the chairman and vice-chairmen of the 
following unions, which constitute the district, 
viz. Altrincham, Ashton-under-Line, Bolton, Bury, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Chorlton, Congleton, Glossop, 
Haslingden, Hayfield, Leigh, Macclesfield, Man. 
chester, Rochdale, Salford, and Stockport, The 
Act of Parliament does not require, in express 
terms, any sanction of the Poor Law Commission. 
ers; and with regard to the auditor, as well as 
other officers, their power of sanction is a conse. 
quence only of their power of dismissal for unfit- 
ness. The Commissioners:did not refuse to sane- 
tion Mr. Mott’s appointment. It did not appear 
to them that the fact of his being superintendent 
of Haydock Lodge Asylum constituted such an 
‘ unfitness’ as was contemplated by the statute as 
the ground of dismissal, and consequent disqualifi- 
cation for office ; and unless they took this view 
and were prepared ultimately to act upon it, they 
could not venture to set aside the decision arrived 
at by the electors under the statute.” 


With respect to the second question, I can 
only state that the report to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers is not quite cor- 
rectly quoted in his question; but sub- 
stantially that report does aver, that Mr. 
Mott had proved himself unworthy of the 
trust reposed in him at Haydock Lodge 
Lunatic Asylum; but the Commissioners 
did not think that his conduct constituted 
such unfitness in terms of the statute as 
to justify them in dismissing him from the 
office of auditor, to which he had been 


‘elected by the chairman and vice-chairman 


of the union, so long as the duties of it 
were regularly discharged. With regard 
to the third question, I am informed that 
the Commissioners have received no offical 
or authentic information of the allegations 
of the hon. Gentleman respecting the eon- 
duct of Mr. Mott, and they have no reasoa 
to suppose that he is not discharging the 
duties of his office as auditor with propriety. 
With respect to the fourth question, as 
whether Mr. Mott has again abandone 
the discharge of his duties and left Eng- 
land, I have to state that the Poor Law 
Commissioners have within the last week 
or ten days received an official letter from 
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him, dated “‘ Manchester, the 7th of May,”’ 
connected With the discharge of his duty 
as auditor, and that they believe him to be 


there now. 


pooR LAW ADMINISTRATION BILL. 

Order of the Day read. Motion made 
for the Second Reading of the Poor Law 
Administration Bill. 

Mr. FERRAND rose, pursuant to no- 
tice, to move that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time that day six months. The hon. 
Member said: I have to thank the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Attorney General) 
for the manly and straightforward manner 
in which he replied to my question; but, 
however high an opinion I may have of the 
hon, and learned Gentleman’s legal attain- 
nents, I believe I shall be able to bring 
before the House far higher legal authori- 
ties than his to bear out the positions I in- 
tend to take. I must say I was never 
more astonished in my life than to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department say, that 
Mr. Mott was not dismissed from his of- 
fice of assistant poor-law commissioner. 
Why, Sir, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was defending himself against 
certain statements which I made, he as- 
serted that Mr. Mott was dismissed from 
his office, and that the hon. and learned 
Member for Bolton (Dr. Bowring) knew 
the reason why. I leave the two right 
hon. Gentlemen to settle the question be- 
tween them. All I know is, that some- 
body has stated that which is not true. It 
is not for me to decide which of them it is. 
I may only say that I have no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) fully 
believes the statement he has made to be 
tme; and, therefore, I find no fault with 
him for making it. I now proceed to the 
question of the Poor Law; and here let me 
remind the House, that at the end of last 
Session of Parliament the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department gave a distinct pledge 
to the House and the country, that when 
Parliament should again meet, a Commit- 
tee should be appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the whole proceedings and 
conduct of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
[Sir G. Grey ; No.] Most distinetly did 
the right hon. Gentleman make this state- 
nent to the House at the time when the An- 
dover Union report was laid on the Table, 
and in reply toa question from me. [Sir G. 

tt: The hon. Gentleman is mistaken. ] 
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If the right hon. Gentleman denies that 
this is the case, of course I must believe 
him. I can only say that he was reported 
to have said so in all the public papers, and 
that remarks and comments were made 
upon it at the time. But in the present 
Session the noble Lord the First Lord of 
the Treasury, with that boldness of spirit 
for which he is conspicuous, has declared 
that he is prepared to justify the conduct 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, and is, I 
understand, to defend the New Poor Law 
itself. If that is the case, he has an op- 
portunity of doing so to-night. I do trust 
that he will not shrink from the duty which 
he has undertaken to perform, and that he 
will do his best both to justify the conduct 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, and to 
prove that the New Poor Law has yielded 
all the advantages which its promoters pro- 
mised should flow from it, and bear a bless- 
ing instead of a curse to the country. I 
suspect the noble Lord will find it a diffi- 
cult task to establish either of those points, 
for I think I am myself prepared to prove 
to-night that this law has failed to perform 
what its promoters promised—that, in fact, 
it has been a total failure, and that, so far 
from their having been able to carry it into 
effect, it has crumbled to pieces. The 
people of this country have long boasted 
that they were never called upon to obey 
any law except those passed by the three 
estates of the realm. But for thirteen years 
the poor and undefended masses of the 
country have been subject to the rule of 
three irresponsible men, who have had the 
power to make laws and enforce them 
where and as they thought proper, without 
being subject to any control either by Par- 
liament or by Government. And after they 
have been acting in this manner for thir- 
teen years, a Committee of this House 
having sat for four months inquiring into 
their conduct reported that towards the 
assistant commissioners they had acted 
with cruel injustice, and that their pro- 
ceedings were unjust, arbitrary, and such 
as to shake public confidence in the law. 
If that was their conduct towards men who 
had friends in this House to defend them 
with talent and ability, how have they 
acted towards the poor and undefended in 
the secret corners of the land? To-night 
it is my intention to inform the House on 
this point, and in doing so I hope to be 
able to induce the House to believe that it 
is high time to repeal this law, as well as 
to dismiss the Poor Law Commissioners. 
I shall first bring under the notice of the 
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House what were the intentions of the 


original concocters of this law; next, what | 
have been the results of its operation ; | 


thirdly, I shall notice the remedy now pro- 
posed; I shall then show that Parliament 


has no power to pass such a law; and, lastly, | 


that the poor have a sacred, legal, and in- 
alienable right to relief. 


ported by men who were determined to an- 
nihilate all Poor Laws in this country, to 
reduce the wages in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and to punish poverty as a crime. 
The noble Lord who first volunteered his 


services to bring this measure before Par- | 
liament was Lord Brougham; but before | 
he did so he got a distinct pledge from the | 
leaders of both political parties, that who- 


ever should be in power no opposition 


should induce them to repeal the New Poor 
And who was the person then con- 
sulted, and who guided the parties who | 
It was a man whose | 


Law. 


drew up the Bill? 
name was odious throughout the country— 
I mean Mr. Malthus; and Mr. Malthus, 
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When the New | 
Poor Law was first broached, it was sup- | 
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| vidual, whose name has been mixed up with mo, 
| unwitting deception, and also with more wilh 
misrepresentation, than that of any man of scienes 
in this Protestant country, and in these enlight. 
ened and liberal times? When I mention talent 
learning, humanity, the strongest sense of publie 
duty, the most amiable feelings in private life, the 
| tenderest and most humane disposition which eyer 
man was adorned with—when I speak of one, the 
ornament of the society in which he moves the 
delight of his own family, and not less the admi. 
ration of those men of letters and of science 
| amongst whem he shines the first and brightest 
when I speak of one of the most enlightened 
learned, and pious ministers whom the Church of 
| England ever numbered amongst her sons, | an 
sure every one will apprehend that I cannot but 
refer to Mr. Malthus.” 


That was the way in which Lord Brougham 
had in another place alluded to Mr. Mal. 
thus, after having quoted him largely jn 
defence of his opinion on the New Poor 
Law. Well, a Commission was appoint- 
ed to inquire into the operation of the 
43rd of Elizabeth throughout the cou. 
try; and assistant commissioners were 
| sent into various parts of England for 
|the purpose of obtaining evidence, Of 


who was Lord Brougham’s guide, as well} course, the evidence so obtained was all 
as guide to the Commissioners who drew| of the strongest kind against the old 
up the dark document to which I shall pre- | Poor Law. Tie Commissioness Sats 
sently further allude, thus expresses him- | wishes and intentions of Government, ani 
self as to the right of the poor to relief:— | acted like good and obedient servants; and 
“ A man who is born ina world already pos-| upon the information derived from those 
sessed, if he cannot get subsistence from his pa- | Commissioners, and from the writings of 
rents, on whom he has a just demand, and if the | Mr. Malthus, the Commissioners appointed 

society do not want his labour, has no claim of | . Fs . 
in London to receive the evidence and re- 


right to the smallest portion of food, and in fact | : ‘ 
has uo business to be where he is. At nature’s | port upon it to Government, drew up what 


mighty feast there is no vacant cover for him. | has been called ‘‘the dark document’—a 
She tells him to be gone, and will quickly exeeute | document which, although the First Lord 


her own orders if he do not work upon the com- 
passion of some of her guests,” 
He also says— 

“‘T have reflected much on the subject of the 
Poor Laws, and hope, therefore, that I shall be 
excused in venturing to suggest a mode of their 
gradual abolition, to which I confess that at pre- 
sent I can see no material objection. As a pre- 
vious step even to any considerable alteration in 
the present system, which would contract or stop 
the increase of the relief to be given, it appears 
to me that we are bound, in justice and honour, 
formally to disclaim the right of the poor to sup- 
port.” 

Now hear what Lord Brougham said of his 
friend Mr. Malthus when he in another place 

red the second reading of the New Poor 
moved the second reading of the New Foor 
Law, and which speech he afterwards pub- 
lished—I know not whether at the expense 
of Government, but at somebody’s expense 
—and circulated it throughout the coun- 
try -_— 

“ Before quitting the subject of population, may 
I step aside for one moment, and do justice to a 
most learned, a most able, a most virtuous indi- 


‘of the Treasury may smile at what I say 
—TI hesitate not to describe as so disgrace- 
i ful, so scandalous, nay, so wicked in its 
| suggestions, that the Government of the 
| day in this House, and the Duke of Wel 
lington in another place, thought it of suf- 
| ficient consequence to deny its existence; 
‘and it was not until an hon. Friend of 
mine (Mr. Walter), who now lies, I regret 
'to say, on a bed of sickness, but whose 
| services will be remembered after the baro- 
'netey of Hogg has ceased to exist—I say 
| it was not until my hon. Friend produced 
| that document in this House that the then 
| Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
| ment (Sir J. Graham), who had previously 
denied its existence, said that he had some 
| faint recollection of it. It is my duty t 
| bring under the notice of the House what 
| was suggested in that dark document, The 
' first recommendation was— 
| «The Commissioners shall have power to Ie 
' duce allowances, but not to enlarge them.” After 
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me further suggestions :—“‘ After this has 
heen accomplished, orders may be sent forth, di- 
reeting that, after such a date, all out-door relief 
gould be given partly in kind; after such another 
riod, it should be wholly in kind; after such 
mother period, it should be gradually diminished 
in quantity until that mode of relief was exhaust- 
i, From the first relief should be altered in 
quality, coarse brown bread being substituted for 
shite; and, concurrently with these measures as 
to the out-door poor, a gradual reduction should 
je made in the diet of the in-door poor, and strict 
regulations enforced.” 
Iam shocked to say that this document 
had the signatures of two bishops, Viz., 
the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Chester, as well as other persons high in 
authority. At last Lord Althorp intro- 
duced into this House the New Poor Law 
Bill, and he gave a distinct pledge to the 
House that some of the most cruel provi- 
dons which have since been enforced should 
never be enforced; that, in fact, they did 
not exist. Upon that occasion no fewer 
than 5,519,596 people petitioned against 
the Bill; but in spite of these petitions 
the Bill was carried. When the Bill was 
before the other House, Lord Brougham 
sated that the ultimate object was to abo- 
lish all Poor Laws; and Lord Fitzwilliam 
sid he should vote for it with the convic- 
tion that it would lead to no Poor Law at 
ill, “I have now given to this House proofs 
that it was the intention of the original 
promoters of the Bill to abolish all Poor 
laws; and, having done so, it is now my 
duty to bring before the notice of the 
House as disgraceful a scheme as was ever 
entered into by employers to rob the em- 
jloyed of their wages; I allude to a corre- 
spondence which took place between cer- 
tain cotton spinners in Laneashire and 
Mr. Chadwick, one of the parties who was 
employed to prepare the Bill, and which 
corespondence took place in 1834 and 
1835. But, lest the Government should 
attempt to explain away the correspond- 
ence, and say that the Poor Law Commis- 
‘oners regretted after it had taken place 
the sale and transportation of large masses 
of the agricultural population who were 
‘ent down to the manufacturing districts, | 
think it my duty, before quoting the letters 
if Messrs, Ashworth and Greg, to read 
tothe House an extract from a report by 
the Poor Law Commissioners themselves:— 
“The Commissioners think it necessary to ob- 
serve, that in case of a strike of workmen for 
higher Wages than their employers are willing to 
five, a question arises whether the guardians 
ould be justified in refusing or discontinuing re- 
lef when the men might obtain employment, if 
ey chose to accept it, at wages sufficient to fur- 
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nish the means of subsistence for themselves and 
their families. If, therefore, the guardians are in 
a situation to say that the men now applying for 
or receiving relief may obtain work within their 
reach at wages sufficient for their maintenance 
and that of their families, and it only depends 
upon themselves to accept it, they are justified in 
refusing relief to those persons, simply because 
they can no longer be considered destitute ?” 
That was the opinion of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and Messrs. Ashworth 
and Greg wrote to them and suggested 
what I am about to read to the House:— 
“ The suggestion which I wish particularly to 
make is, that in the New (Poor Law Amendment) 
Bill, the greatest possible facility should be af- 
forded to families of this description (agricultural 
labourers), who should be willing or desirous of 
removing from the agricultural counties, where 
work is scarce, to the manufacturing districts, 
where it is abundant. I am most anxious that 
every facility be given to the removal of labourers 
from one county to another according to the de- 
mand for labour; this would have a tendency to 
equalize wages, as well as prevent, in a degree, 
some of the turn-outs which have been of late so 
prevalent.” 
As soon as the New Poor Law was enact- 
ed, the Commissioners employed persons as 
assistant poor law commissioners, whom 
they sent into different agricultural districts 
for the purpose of inducing agricultural Ja- 
bourers to leave their homes under the 
most solemn pledges that they should have 
the highest wages which could be given in 
the manufacturing districts; and for the 
purpose of more easily inducing the poor 
ignorant men, women, and children, to be- 
lieve the tales which they told them, they 
placarded the whole agricultural districts 
from which the people were removed with 
lists of wages which it was never intended 
they should receive, and which they never 
did receive. But one of the blackest 
stains on the New Poor Law is this—that 
Dr. Kaye was employed as an assistant 
poor-law commissioner in Suffolk and 
Norfolk for the purpose of inducing 
the agricultural labourers to go to Man- 
chester and the manufacturing districts 
—that very Dr. Kaye having, within three 
years of that period, published a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘* The Moral and Physical Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes employed in the 
Manufactures of Manchester,” in which he 
states what I will read to the House. Re- 
collect, within three years after this Dr. 
Kaye had written his description of the 
working population of Manchester, he was 
employed in sending to that very town, to be 
absorbed in that population, the poor agri- 
cultural labourers of the south, who had 
been brought up in the green fields and 
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shady lanes, about which I was taunted | with calling on the military for aid, you 


with “‘ babbling”’ by the late First Lord 
of the Treasury—sending them ticketted 
and labelled, like beasts for slaughter. I 
see that an hon. and learned Friend smiles 
at the idea of the poor people being ticketed 
like beasts for slaughter, and therefore I 
feel it to be my duty to tell him that they 
were so ticketed; the tickets were tied to 
them, and they were embarked in boats, 
and sent hundreds of miles from home 
without a person to guide and direct them 
whither to go, and they were turned adrift 
in the streets of Manchester at dead of 
night. The police reports of that town 
frequently afterwards gave harrowing ac- 
counts of the sufferings of these poor agri- 
cultural labourers. The House shall now 
hear the description which Dr. Kaye had 
given of the working population of Man- 
chester three years previous to the period 
to which I am referring. 

“Interested in the fatal secret of subsisting on 
what is barely necessary to life, the labouring 
classes (of Manchester) have ceased to entertain 
a laudable pride in furnishing their houses, and in 
multiplying the decent comforts which minister to 
happiness. He neglects the comforts and delica- 
cies of life. He lives in squalid wretchedness, on 
meagre food, and expends his superfluous gains in 
debauchery. Domestic economy is neglected, 
domestic comforts are unknown. A meal of the 
coarsest food is prepared with heedless haste, 
and devoured with equal precipitation. His house 
is ill furnished, uncleanly, often ill ventilated, 
perhaps damp. His food, from want of fore- 
thought and domestic economy, is meagre and un- 
nutritious. He is debilitated and hypochondria- 
cal, and falls the victim of dissipation.” 

That was Dr. Kaye’s account of Man- 
chester, published three years before he 
was employed as a Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, in sending thousands of ignorant 
labourers to that very district to be ‘ ab- 
sorbed,’ as the master manufacturers in 
their correspondence with the Poor Law 
Commissioners termed it, in the manufac- 
turing population there, and by that means 
to cause a reduction in the amount of 
wages which they were in the habit of 
paying to their workpeople. Tens of 
thousands of poor labourers were de- 
spatched from the agricultural districts to 
Manchester, and there I will leave them 
for the present. It will now be my duty 
to refer to the cruelty inflicted on the 
agricultural poor of the south of England, 
where the Poor Law Commissioners en- 
deavoured to enforce a law which set at de- 
fiance the laws of both God and man. In 
the first instance the law was put in force 
at the point of the bayonet. Not content 





despatched the metropolitan police to ya. 
rious parts of the country, and armed with 
cutlasses they assisted in enforcing the 
law. You attempted uniformity of prac. 
tice wherever you could. You produced 
an in-door labour test, and you refused oy}. 
door relief. You sold up thousands and 
tens of thousands of the poor of England, 
When the poor went to the boards of 
guardians and asked for that to which 
they had a right as sacred as thé Monarch 
has to her Crown, the Peer to his palace, 
or any Member of this House to the eva: 
which he wears upon his back, what cruelty 
did you not inflict upon them ? You erected 
immense buildings, which are justly termed 
‘‘bastilles,”” the windows of which are 
placed at such a height from the floors 
that it is impossible for the inmates to look 
through them. You immured them in cells, 
and did not allow them to leave their 
prisons even to go to a place of public 
worship on Sunday. Their diet table was 
worse than that of felons by far; it was 
drawn up by Mr. Mott, a person who had 
made a large fortune by farming the poor 
of several workhouses in London. You 
compelled them to wear a felon’s dress; 
but not content with that, you branded the 
dress with the name of thé workhouse in 
which the poor were confined, on the back, 
on the breast, on the knees, and on the 
caps. Whenever they left the workhouses 
they went in those dresses in order that 
the finger of scorn might be pointed at 
them; but, instead of that, the spectacle 
only roused feelings of indignation in the 
breasts of the English people. You broke 
up households and you scattered families; 
you separated husband from wife, and you 
took children—you stole them—from their 
parents, and sent them thirty or forty 
miles in another direction; and when they 
happened to die, the parents were not Il- 
formed of the loss which they had sustained. 
Harrowing details have occasionally been 
given to the public by the press of the 
agony which the poor have suffered on ut- 
expectedly learning that some dear rel 
tive had expired in a union workhouse, 
perhaps years before. Ay, and after treat- 
ing the unhappy poor in this manner, yol 
have cleared the union workhouses of them 
and sold them to taskmasters. I have 
brought several cases of the kind before 
the House; and I now hold in my hand 4 
application made by a manufacturer to a 
union workhouse for men, women, a0 
children. It is most revolting to the feel- 
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ings of human nature that our poor and un- 
ntected fellow-subjects in this country 
chould be sold like beasts, used up and 
eorked to death in factories. The letter 
jy which I refer is from Messrs. Wd: 
Walmsley and Brothers, of Marples, near 
Siocknort—for I will give authority for all 
dtoc P ; t=] ‘ d 
Istate—and is dated the 3rd of March, 
1¢46. The letter which is addressed to 
he master of the union workhouse at 
Lanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, is couched in 
the following terms :— 

“Jt is probable there may be in your union, as 
ye have found there are in others, parties charge- 
able and not chargeable, who might better them- 
wlves by removal to the manufacturing districts. 
Wecan find employment in our cotton mill here 
for tenor twenty females from thirteen to eighteen, 
ada few boys turned thirteen years of age. The 
ayerage weekly wages of females is from 7s. to 
13s, and boys from 5s. to 9s. 6d.; but when the 
boys become spinners they may earn from 32s. to 
38s. per week, or even more, the work being paid 
for by the piece. If you can recommend any 
such parties, we should be glad if you would fa- 
your us with a line, stating their names and ages 
by return, when one of our firm will come over. 
We shall take eharge of any children coming with- 
out parents.” 


The House will observe, that it was ar- 
ranged that ‘‘one of the firm ”’ should go 
over to the workhouse in order to examine 
the unfortunate inmates, and ascertain 
whether they were sound in wind and 
limb; and if they proved so they were then 
to be handed over to their taskmasters. 
These things are done under the sanction 
of the Poor Law Commissioners; year after 
year such transactions have taken place, 
and you, the Government, know it and have 
suffered it. Who, I ask, are the persons 
vhom you have appointed as masters of 
inion workhouses to tyrannize over and 
persecute the poor? Whenever you can 
obtain a man who has been in the Army 
—a discharged soldier—if you can only 
get an ex-sergeant of dragoons, artillery, 
orengineers, he is sure to be preferred by 
the Poor Law Commissioners. Those are 
the men who have been appointed to op- 
press, to persecute, ay, and to murder, the 
por. I use that word advisedly; for since 
the law has been in force, many juries have 
wanimously declared, that persons con- 
fined in the union workhouses have died 
from ill treatment and want of food. Now, 
in the next place, I ask you, how have 
you proceeded to carry your law into force 
out of the union workhouses ? The unions 
are themselves so large, that the poor find 
italmost impossible to travel to the boards 
of guardians. Ten, twenty, and thirty 
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miles have the poor to travel for a pittance 
of sixpence or a shilling, and in some in- 
stances they spend three days in going and 
returning. I hold in my hand a letter 
written by a clergyman in Yorkshire, giv- 
ing a description of the hardship and in- 
convenience to which the poor are sub- 
jected in consequence of the large size of 
the unions in that county, and mentioning 
the case of a poor man who was obliged to 
travel twenty-four miles to seek relief from 
the board of guardians of the Skipton 
Union. I once saw a man who had tra- 
velled twenty-four miles ,to plead his cause 
before a board of guardians; he was be- 
tween seventy and eighty years of age, 
and the guardians dismissed him with 6d. 
What has been your medical treatment of 
the poor? You remember the evidence 
given before the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the medical treatment of the 
poor, of which Lord Ashley was chairman. 
Some of the most eminent medical men in 
London were examined before that Com- 
mittee, and they proved that the Poor Law 
Commissioners would sanction no higher 
scale of payment to medical officers than 
3d. or 4d, per case. The consequence has 
been, that the poor have died for want of 
proper medical treatment. I have now 
given a sketch of the way in which it has 
been attempted to enforce the blood-stained 
law; for recollect that, at Bradford, the 
military cut down the people when an at- 
tempt was made to put the law in opera- 
tion. I say, therefore, that blood has been 
shed in the attempt to enforce a law which 
you yourselves now declare to be an utter 
failure. Before I proceed to show what 
has been the effect of the New Poor Law 
upon the people, I think it my duty to read 
to the House the solemn pledges which 
were given by Lord Brougham at the time 
when he pleaded for the second reading of 
the Bill. His Lordship addressed the fol- 
lowing language to the House of Peers :— 

** T say, my Lords, you not only may but you 
must listen to these recommendations, when you 
have the best judges in matters of opinion, and 
the best witnesses to the matter of fact, all in one 
voice representing to you a state of things which 
has made industry and idleness, honesty and kna- 
very, change places ; and which exposes the pro- 
perty of the community—and with its property, 
every law, every institution, every valuable pos- 
session, every precious right—to the ravages of 
that remorseless pestilence before whose strides 
you, the guardians of the social happiness of those 
who live under your protection, have beheld the 
peasantry of England abased to a depth which I 
am at once afflicted and ashamed to contemplate, 
which I shudder to describe, and which I could 
not bear to think of, did I not know that the 
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same hand which lays it bare to your eyes, and 
makes its naked deformity horrible in your sight, 
will be enabled, by your assistance, to apply to the 
foul disease a safe and effectual remedy — restor- 
ing to industry its due reward, and visiting idle- 
ness with its appropriate punishment—reinstating 
property in security, and lifting up once more, 
God be praised! the character of that noble Eng- 
lish peasantry to the proud eminence where, but 
for the Poor Laws, it would still have shone un- 
tarnished—the admiration of mankind and the 
glory of the country which boasts it as its bright- 
est ornament !” 

I will presently show how the New Poor 
Law has elevated the character of the 
working men, how it has restored pros- 
perity to them, and how it has destroyed 
idleness and vice. Ifthe pledges given by 
Lord Brougham upon that occasion have 
not been fulfilled, then I say that for thir- 
teen years you have in vain oppressed, 
persecuted, and plundered the poor, and 
that the new law has been a greater failure 
than it can be pretended the 43rd of Eliza- 
beth ever was. If you, the Government, 


are prepared to take on yourselves the 
responsibility which attaches to the Poor 
Law Commissioners—if you are prepared 
to do that, you are braver men than 
I gave you credit for being; and I think 
that before I have done, I shall be able 
to satisfy the House that, as the Poor 


Law Commissioners have failed, so will 
the four Cabinet Ministers fail to admin- 
ister the law in a manner to satisfy the 
country. Before I proceed further, how- 
ever, let me refer to the sufferings of the 
poor ‘‘ emigrants,’’ as they are called, who 
were taken from the agricultural districts 
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and carried to Manchester and Yorkshire 
in 1835, 1836, and 1837. They were | 
promised in the most sacred manner that | 
they should have good wages, plenty of | 
food, and comfortable homes; but what } 
was their condition in 1840 and 1841 a) 
Why, I heard from the lips of the then | 
and present Member for Manchester, that 
the poor workpeople of that town were 
then in such a frightful state of distress 
that they were living on ld. a day, and, 
that some even had no food whatever; that | 
they were digging up the carcases of 
horses which had been buried, and devour- 
ing the flesh. The hon. Member for Bol- 
ton also told tales of the distress in that 
town, which so shocked the feelings of the 
House that the Poor Law Commissioners 
attempted to deny them on the authority 
of a report drawn up Mr. Mott. That 
report, however, turned out to be so false 
that the Poor Law Commissioners, acting 
under the authority of the then Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department, were 
obliged to dismiss Mr. Mott for haying 
drawn it up. I thought it my duty to 
move for a return of the poor agricultural 
labourers who had been sent into the north 
of England under the solemn pledges that 
they should be sent back to their homes 
whenever they expressed a wish to retur, 
What was the return made to my Motion? 
The poor-law authorities were unable to 
account for a single soul of those whom 
they had kidnapped and sold into the many. 
facturing districts. Let us now see what 
has been the effect on the comforts, morals, 
and habits of the people of this law, which 
Lord Brougham pledged himself should 
raise them in the social condition and re. 
store them to comfort and respectability, 
On this point I shall quote from a Cabinet 
Minister, a Member of the present Govern. 
ment and a staunch supporter of the new 
Poor Law. I allude to Earl Grey, then 
Lord Howick, who, in March, 1846, spoke 
in these terms of the condition of the 
working people of Sunderland :— 


“ The borough of Sunderland consisted of 
three parishes, Sunderland, Bishopwearmouth, 
and Monkwearmouth. The first of these parishes 
was chiefly inhabited by the working classes, and 
the rates on the last six months had been 18%. in 
the pound. It was frightful to contemplate 
this state of things. In 1837, the amount ex- 
pended in relief was only 7,035/.; in 1842 it 
amounted to 14,232/. In addition, a sum of 
2,192/., and also from 800 to 1,000 tons of coals, 
were subscribed and appropriated to the relief of 
the poor. In illustration of the actual state of 
the country he would refer to a return of casual 
poor relieved at Alnwick in different years, from 
which it appeared that, not to go further back 
than the year 1841, itself a year of great pres- 
sure, there were relieved 1,826 casual poor; in 
the year just closed there were relieved 3,653 
casual poor. Having then taken one great town 
and one agricultural district, he thought, from 
what he had stated of them, that he was justified 
in concluding, that the distress which the expres- 
sion used in Her Majesty’s Speech would lead one 
to conclude was confined to the manufacturing 
districts, was, in reality, a wide-spread dis- 


tress. When such a falling-off in the re- 


| venue took place, caused, as it could only be, by 
| the forced economy that was the offspring of dis 


tress, they might judge what the amount of that 
distress must be. In every class of life forced 
economy was painful. What must it be to 
the working man when he was compelled to sur- 
render his few luxuries one after another—to give 
up his tobacco, his sugar, and his tea or coffee— 
when he was no longer able even to afford his 
family bread, for at length bread became a luxury 
which he could no longer afford, and a coarser kin 
must be substituted? But, above all, what must 
it be to him to watch his wife and children gr- 
dually falling into rags, and pining in wretched- 
ness and despair? But worst of all were the 
corroding anxieties that besct him as he saw week 
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eck and day after day passing on, and 
hings getting worse and worse, whilst starvation 
rared to be staring him in the face! It was 
sch a state as this that many among the working 
casses had to endure, who, a little time ago, were 
“al aid, well fed, and well clad. It was the case 
ofmany of those, who, but a little time ago, 
earned more than enough to support themselves 
and their families.” 

I must also read to the House a statement 
nade by Lord Brougham in 1843 :— 

« le entirely concurred in the respect and ad- 

niration expressed by his noble Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, as well as his noble 
Friend opposite (Earl Stanhope), of the peaceful 
and patient conduct of the working classes under 
the grievous infliction they had lately endured ; 
but he could see no way, unhappily—if he did, his 
nisery would be less—if he or any one else could 
we a way out of those difficulties which would 
restore the working classes to their former state 
of comfort.” 
Why, we were told that this new Poor 
law would work the regeneration of the 
people of this country; yet, here is the au- 
thor of that measure, after it had been 
nine years in operation, admitting that he 
ean see no way of relieving the poor from 
their distress. Sir, to show the regular 
operation of the law, I will now read an 
extract from The Times of the 18th of 
February, 1843 :— 


“The distress at Stourbridge is stated to have 


qi7 
after 


become so alarming that numbers are subsisting 


on turnips alone. From a field belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Parginter, as many as from five to six 
tons a week have been taken for several weeks 
past; nor does he think it expedient to attempt 
to put a stop to the peculation.”— Worcester 
Journal. 

Here was a case where the poor were in 
such a starving state that they stole at the 
rate of five or six tons of turnips per week, 
and the owner was so struck with their 
sufferings that he never thought fit to stop 
them. That is one instance of the state 
of the poor under this law in the year 
1843, I will also refer to the proceedings 
at the Brentford petty sessions in the 
same year, where several magistrates were 
present, and where two men were brought 
before them in their prison dress, and 
branded in the manner I have already de- 
seribed, All the magistrates present spoke 
in indignation of the manner in which the 
Poor were treated by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners ; and one of them, Mr. Arm- 
strong, observed that, ‘it seemed as if 
the country were returning to a state of 
feudal tyranny. Ie was glad to see that 
the Bench were unanimous in deprecating 
such proceedings.” I hold also in my 
land extracts from the different county 


hewspapers in 1842 and 1843, giving et 
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counts of the manner in which numbers of 
poor men had been sent to gaols in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, for only dis- 
obeying the orders of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. I will not weary the House by 
reading them all; they are from the county 
papers of Sussex, Hampshire, Essex, Kent, 
and Surrey. Yet at the very time these 
things were occurring, the late Govern- 
ment always maintained that the law 
worked well. They were always ready to 
screen the Poor Law Commissioners against 
public inquiry and indignation; and the 
present Government, when in opposition, 
were always ready to support them. When- 
ever the Commissioners appeared to be 
hard pressed, the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Government always with great 
chivalry rose and defended them; and when 
the right hon. Baronet the late Secretary 
for the Home Department (Sir J. Graham), 
was beginning to be rather squeezable on 
the subject—when he seemed disposed to 
make some alterations in the working of 
the law for the purpose of conciliating pub- 
lic opinion, the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) was always ready to get up and pro- 
test against any relaxation, and to call for 
uniformity of practice. And the noble 
Lord was always sure to be cheered by his 
Whig friends when he did so. Why, I my- 
self, Sir, have seen the bodies of persons 
who were starved to death under this law. 
I have attended inquests where juries have 
wished to return verdicts of wilful murder 
against the relieving officer, and the cor- 
oner approved of their doing so; but the 
relieving officer has drawn out of his pocket 
instructions of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, and snapped his fingers at the coroner, 
who, on perusing those instructions, told 
the jury he had been justified in acting as 
he had done. Well, Sir, I come to the 
year 1844, when the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners came and asked for further powers, 
more tyrannical and illegal than those 
which they had enjoyed before. You passed 
a law appointing auditors. What was their 
conduct ? Every post brings me letters de- 
tailing the arbitrary conduct of these au- 
ditors; and I cannot do better than men- 
tion to the House one case, where a cor- 
respondence has passed between the Com- 
missioners and the guardians of the Dudley 
Union, the auditors having commenced an 
action against the guardians for having 
treated the poor to beef and pudding at 
Christmas. I have moved for returns re- 
lating to the proceedings of these auditors, 
and I think the House will agree with me 
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that such proceedings as this I have re- 
ferred to are disgraceful. Yet the law 
which allows them is upheld. I now come 
to the year 1845. In that year the hon. 
Member for Finsbury came down to the 
House and made the appalling statement, 
that the poor in the Andover Union were 
so starved that they were living on carrion, 
and were fighting for the putrid bones they 
were employed to grind. And now, in 
1847, where are the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners ? where are the men who have 
been guilty of these acts? You say that 
they are to be dismissed from their offices, 
but you are still prepared to defend them 
and to justify their conduct. Why are you 
so prepared to defend them? Do you think 
them innocent? Can you deny one state- 
ment I have made against them? Can you 
suppose that the public indignation would 
have been roused against them from one 
end of the country to the other, unless 
they were guilty of the offences laid to 
their charge? But it seems that not only 
are you going to get rid of your Commis- 
sioners, but also of your uniformity of 
practice. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department has 
told us the operation of the Bill must vary 
with the different circumstances of different 
parts of the country. But do you expect 
the feelings of the masses in the country 
to vary with the varying circumstances of 
the law, the operation of which you thus 
propose to alter? Do you expect that in 
one part of the country there shall be no 
natural affection between parent and off- 
spring, or between husband and wife ? 
Are you to have one law in the south, 
where you expect the people will submit, 
and another in the north, where perhaps 
you are afraid that the people will rise and 
resist your tyranny—your attempts to se- 
parate husband and wife, and to tear pa- 
rents and their children from each other? 
Why not define the law at once, and let 
the people know what you mean? Let us 
know exactly what is to be the difference 
between the old law and the new one? 
Let the poor know at once what cruelties 
are to be practised on them by authority 
of this House, in place of those heretofore 
adopted by an irresponsible body of men. 
Sir, I have read the “‘ defence’’ of these 
Commissioners, filled with extracts from 
the evidence before the Andover Union 
Committee. It is not a defence—it is an 
ex-parte statement; but what, after all, is 
their boast? Why, that they have saved 
1,000,0007. a year. But how many of 
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the poor have been robbed in order t, 
save that 1,000,000/. a year? How many 
have been robbed of their just legal rights 
in order to enable the Commissioners 4) 
make that boast? They may have saved 
the rates in the south, where incendiarism 
still blazes in the rickyards; or in the 
agricultural districts, where they sold the 
people to the manufacturers to bring down 
wages; or where they have driven then 
into gaols to escape from their persecution, 
But they have not saved them in the north 
of England, as this petition will show :— 

“ Wakefield Union.—The following is the copy 
of the Petition sent to the Poor Law Commission. 
ers from the Guardians of this Union :— 

“ To the Poor Law Commissioners, Somerset 
House, London. 

“In pursuance of a resolution passed unani- 
mously (one member excepted) at the Wakefield 
board of guardians, on Wednesday, the 22nd intt., 
‘ That the working of the New Poor Law, in the 
Wakefield Union, is fraught with great evil, and 
that it is desirable the said union should be dis- 
solved.’ 

“We, therefore, whose names are hereunder 
subscribed, being guardians of the Wakefield 
Union, beg leave most respectfully to call the at- 
tention of the Poor Law Commissioners to the 
alarming increase in the amount of poor rates col- 
lected in the several towr:hips within the said 
union, for the three years ending last March, as 
compared with the three years previous to the 
commencement of the union, to wit, a total in- 
crease of rate of 10,3062. 

“Fully convinced, from the above circum- 
stances, not only that the New Poor Law in this 
neighbourhood is a perfect failure, but also that 
the ratepayers are fast verging to pauperism, with- 
out adding one extra comfort to the poor, we can- 
not do otherwise than listen to the imperative die- 
tates of our own consciences, and pray most ear- 
nestly that the Poor Law Commissioners will be 
pleased to dissolve this union, and allow each 
township to have the management of its own 
poor.” — Wakefield Journal, Aug. 25, 1843. 

I have also accounts of the expenditure in 
different districts of my part of the coun- 
try, all which show that it is still increas- 
ing. Now what is the price you have had 
to pay for the enforcement of this uncon- 
stitutional law for fourteen years? You 
have had a rebellion in Wales; an out- 
break in the north of England; incendi- 
arism still rife in the south; a frightful and 
increasing system of child murder; coro- 
. . 7 . ‘a - 
ners’ juries charging the Poor Law Com 
missioners with destroying the poor; M™- 
crease of rural police; 10,000 armed pen- 
sioners called out; gaols enlarged and nev 
ones erected ; sessions every six weeks i0- 
stead of every twelve weeks; winter a 
. * . ‘ , 
sizes; the statement of Judge Coleridge, 
that crime is rapidly increasing all over 
the country; central barracks erected at 
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Birmingham; a discontented people; peace 
wily maintained by the military; and po- 
rerty and distress greater than ever before 
jnown in England. ‘These are a few 
ems of the price you have paid for the 
enforcement of your law. And how long 
do you suppose the country will submit to 
hig state of things? You may suppose 
tht you are going, to use a common 
phrase, to let the Poor Law and the Com- 
missioners down easily; but do you sup- 
pose that the people of this country are 
not awake enough to make this a great 
question at the next general election? It 
is true that the Whigs have stood firm to 
their declarations at the Jast election. But 
what was the conduct of the late Govern- 
mentand their supporters? How was the 
dection for Cambridge carried ? The New 
Poor Law was the rallying ery. It is dis- 
graceful and degrading that persons should 
have wrought up to the highest pitch of 
indignation the feelings of electors and 
non-electors, only that they might come 
here and betray them. I could name a 
borough where the two candidates took it 
by turns to do the pathetic on the New 
Poor Law. One of them was returned to 
this House, and he certainly has given a 


little opposition to the Poor Law; but the 
other has since got a seat for another 
place, and he has actually voted for the 
very measure which I myself had heard 


him denounce as blasphemous. Having 
now stated these faults of the system, I 
leave them, with a challenge to you to 
deny them if you can. If youcannot deny 
them, then you admit the system to be a 
complete failure. It has not only been 
that, but also a bitter curse to the country. 
And now what is your remedy? Why, 
you propose to re-establish the same cruel 
and unconstitutional system under another 
fom. You give all the powers of the 
Commission to four Cabinet Ministers em- 
powered to maintain the law against all op- 
position. Is the right hon. Baronet going 
to sanction the same system of tyranny 
‘hat was carried on under the Commission- 
ws? Is he going to tear parent from 
child—husband from wife? Is he going 
still to transport the natives of the agri- 
cultural districts to the manufacturing dis- 
nets? What right would he have to do 
0? The poor man’s right to relief is as 
sered as the right hon. Baronet’s to any 
property he possesses. Is he prepared to 
have the provisions of this law tried on 
those who are near and dear to himself ? 
Ifnot, what right has he to inflict on the 
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poor man that which he would not bear 
himself? I can tell him that the poor man 
loves his wife as well as he loves his; and 
degraded must that Cabinet Minister be who 
would enforce the law against the poor man, 
for no other reason than that he is poor and 
is unable to procure protection. By Clause 
20, it appears, Her Majesty may, if she 
| pleases, by the advice of Her Privy Coun- 
cil, disavow the acts of the Board; but as 
those who would have to advise her would 
constitute the Board, it is not likely they 
would give her such advice. I have now 
given a brief sketch of the powers which 
the Government propose to take under this 
Bill; and from this tyranny to what tribu- 
nal are the poor to appeal? To the Go- 
vernment? Why, they will be their op- 
pressors. To this House? Why, the 
Government of the day must have a. ma- 
jority behind its back in this House. To 
whom, then, are the poor to appeal against 
| the tyranny and oppression of four Cabi- 
net Ministers? You will say they may 
| petition the Sovereign. But their petition 
must pass through the hands of the Home 
Secretary, whose conduct they are com- 
| plaining of. Ido not say the right hon. 
beyvery opposite me would do it, but 
we know that the last Home Secretary 
| kept back a memorial addressed to Her 
Majesty. I will tell you what the poor 
man may appeal to—he may appeal to 
the common law of England and to the 
British constitution. And although the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General has given ready ansters to the 
questions I have put, and which elicited 
frequent cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ from the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
it will be my duty to prove to the House 
that this House of Commons, and that 
the Parliament of this country, have no 
power to pass this Bill, and that if it does 
pass, it is null and void. I ask the atten- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Attorney General) while I give him 
my authorities, and I think he will admit 
that they are equal to his own. I will 
prove from the most eminent authorities 
that Parliament has no power to delegate 
the power of making laws. Locke says— 

‘« The Legislature is empowered only to make 
laws, and not to make legislators.” 

Justice Blackstone says— 

“« Whenever the legislative and executive pow 
ers are found together, there is an end of public 
liberty.” 

You have both legislative and executive 
powers in the hands of the Poor Law Com- 
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missioners, and, according to Blackstone, | whether the unfortunate pauper should eat jj, 


there is therefore an end of public liberty. miserable pittance in a state of liberty or of thral. 
“| dom. Whilst in the workhouse, they could treat 


Lord Coke from the judgment seat de-| 4), pauper just as they pleased, and in them nu 
clared— | to be vested the power to say, ‘ You shall hays 
“It appears in our books, that in many cases | relief or you shall not.’ He could not help saying 
the common law will control Acts of Parliament, | that it was utterly impossible for him to contem. 
and sometimes adjudge them to be utterly void ; | plate those powers without alarm. They had abgl. 
for when an Act of Parliament is against common | ished negro slavery ; but if this Bill passed, he 
right and reason, or repugnant and impossible to | very much feared that a short time only woul 
be performed, the common law will control it, and | elapse until they saw the condition of the poor of 
adjudge it void.” | this country infinitely worse than that of the serf 
; - > -_ | of the Continent, or the villains of former apes. 
rlear Ne v a “ - es ; 
It is clear that the New Poor Lay ” worse even than that of the West Indies, to whom 
‘‘ against common right - reason.”’ | they had given their freedom.” 
q ¢ \ we ‘rer *] | ie e° 
Magna Charta, the charter of our rights, | That was the opinion of Lord Chief Jus 
asserts— | tice Wynford. Lord Abinger, another 
“ y a 7 rcalves . » } . . ° ° 
We will not, by ourselves or others, procure Judge, and a high authority in this dim. 
anything whereby any of these concessions or ~ ° nil i" ace Ae 
liberties be revoked or lessened, and if any such | “Y> S4ve & simular opinion in the other 
thing be obtained, let it be null and void.” | House. Are these authorities not suff. 
‘cient? The poor have been reduced to an 
| abject state of misery and want; they can 
sett : ae only obtain food on conditic 
“Tt is an unconstitutional Bill, but it is sure | . va 1 om 1 Sidon‘s dy a of being 
to pass ; for now-a-days they will pass anything. a ith a te Oe ne Ww hy, Sir, 
There is no authority to empower the Legislature the working population of this country to 
to pass such a Bill, nor, when passed, any con- | a man believe that no Parliament has the 
oe apa enforce If pe wa right to pass such a law as this; and they 
»ed come ;, a national convention shou . we ’ 
he called.” htc cial ou are backed by the high authorities I have 
ee Eld 1 ee eae ae |read, and which will have great weight 
rd E also said, w "eSS . . af 
tl F ea 0 said, when aderessing ®\ with the people of this country. I vil 
— | venture to say that if a poor man, who 
“ > : Me = |e th: rar wae ° 4 ° 
It is the most infamous law that ever was | had been imprisoned under the unconstitu- 
enacted in a Christian country. If the Parlia-| |. . : 
: ‘tional powers of this Bill, were to cary 


ment will not do its duty, the people must do! \. 
theirs. Nothing can be done till the country is | his case before the twelve Judges, they 


ready for it, which it soon will be.” ; would declare, notwithstanding your Act 
I hold in my hand a statement made by | of Parliament, that the man had been ille- 
Lord Wynford, late Lord Chief Justice of gally imprisoned. Having given these high 
the Common Pleas, upon the second read- | authorities, let the House listen to the 


ing of the New Poor Law Bill in another | opinions of a working man on this ques- 
place. Lord Wynford said— tion, and then they will see that the work- 
“ Never was there an instance in either ancient | 12$ people of this country are thinking 
or modern times when such a power as this was | deeply upon the treatment they are Te- 
given to any set of men. Blackstone himself con- | ceiving from the Government and from the 
templated with horror the power that was given! Parliament of this country. I have re- 
to the King under the Mutiny Act. He thought tual ade 1 - whee h lest few dane 
it was unconstitutional that His Majesty should | C°1Ve¢ this totter within the last few ays 
have the power of making laws, deciding upon | from a working man :— 
laws, and rescinding laws; and yet the power “To leave Her Majesty’s poor subjects in the 
which Blackstone thought unfit to be placed in| hands of an irresponsible power, is but cruel 
the hands even of the King, was to be given to | mockery. It has been the boast of Great Britain 
these Commissioners. They were even to have} that the home of the poor man was his eastle— 
the power of delegating that power; and the only | that it is held as sacred as the palace ; such were 
restraint by which they, or those delegated by! the views of Lord Chatham in his day. He said, 
them, would be subject, would be in making ge- | ‘ By the British constitution every man’s house is 
neral regulations. Their general regulations would | his castle ; it may be a straw-built shed ; every 
have to be submitted to the Secretary of State ; | wind of heaven may whistle round it—all the ele- 
but no control whatever was intended to be exer- | ments may enter it—but the King cannot, the 
cised over their other proceedings. He did not King dare not.’ And since his time it was the 
think that even the noble and learned Lord him-| boast of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
self could defend delegating such enormous powers | (our present Sovereign’s father) that ‘it is the 
as these; but even if he should, then he must say glory of the British constitution that it protects 
that he was certainly too jealous about granting | the poor as well as the rich—the peasant as well 
arbitrary power ever to permit it, except in a case | as the prince ; whoever has the temerity to injure 
of absolute necessity ; but no such necessity has | either the person, property, or character of the 
yet been made out. He had shown that it would | meanest of His Majesty’s subjects, must be pre- 
not only affect property generally, but that it} pared to grapple with the strength of the em- 
would enable the Commissioners to determine | pire.” 


j 


Lord Eldon declared, a short time before 
he died, to a friend of mine— 
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| tel Her Majesty’s Government, that if 
they mean to bolster up the present Poor 
Law under another name, they too ‘* must 
be prepared to grapple with the strength 
of the empire.”’ The Poor Law deprived 
hon. Gentlemen opposite of office at the 
st election, and it will deprive them of 
fice at the next general election. For, 
although they may try to blink this ques- 
‘ion, I tell them every man in the country 
s denouncing the conduct of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and declaring that your 
Yew Poor Law is an utter and disgraceful 
hilure. I have now shown to this House 
that you have no power to pass this Bill, 
and that if you pass it, it will be null and 
vid, I will now show the House that the 
por have a right to relief; and if they 
have a right to relief, I ask the Govern- 
ment, who will have to enforce this law, 
by what right they will refuse relief ex- 
cept upon the condition of these parties 
degrading themselves ? Why, Sir, until 
you passed this New Poor Law, the poor 
vere ready to shed their blood to defend 
their country. They are now compelled 
to sacrifice their liberty to save their lives. 
To prove that the poor have a right to re- 
lief, I will quote John Locke, who says— 
“A man can no more make use of another’s 
necessity to force him to become his vassal, by 
withholding that relief which God requires him to 
afford to the wants of his brother, than he that 
las more strength can seize upon a weaker, and 
witha dagger at his throat, offer him death or 
davery. As justice gives every man a title to 
the product of his honest industry and the fair 
acquisition of his ancestors descended to him; so 
charity gives every man a title to so much of an- 
ther’s plenty as will keep him from extreme 
want, when he has no means to subsist other- 
Wise, 


You do ‘force’ 


? 


the poor man to ‘be- 
come “your vassal’? when you refuse to 
admit him into a poor-law union except 


tpon degrading conditions. Archdeacon 


Paley says — 

“When the partition of property is rigidly 
uaintained against the claims of indigence and 
listress, it is maintained in opposition to the in- 
tention of those who made it, and to His who is 
te supreme proprietor of every thing, and who 
las filled the world with plenteousness for the 
ustenance and comfort of atl whom he sends into 
ve 


| 


I might quote Puffendorf, Grotius, and 
Coke, who all agree on this point; but 
hear what Blackstone asserts :— 

“The law not only regards life and member 
and protects every man in the enjoyment of them, 
bat also furnishes him with everything necessary 
for their support. For there is no man so indi- 
geht or wretched but he miay demand a supply 
‘uticient for all the necessaries of life from the 
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| more opulent of the community, by means of the 
| several statutes enacted for the relief of the poor 
| —a humane provision, dictated by the principles 
of society.” 
Judge Hale said, from the bench — 
| The laws of this kingdom made sufficient pro- 
vision for the supply of persons in necessity, by 
collections for the poor, and by the powers of the 
| civil magistrates ; and the Act of Elizabeth has 
| reduced charity to a system, and interwoven it 
| with our very constitution.” 
| These are high authorities, both in the 
| House and out of it, and they prove that 
|the poor have a right to relief. I will 
| finish my authorities by an extract from 
| Lord Brougham, who himself admitted, in 
| the other House, that the poor have a right 
ito relief. On the second reading of the 
New Poor Law, Lord Brougham said — 
| ‘*T grant that this was the original distribution 
| of the tithe (one-third going to the fabric of the 
| church, one-third to the parson, and one-third to 
| the poor); and I also admit, that in much later 
| times, as far down as the 15th of Richard IL., this 
| right of the poor was recognised by Parliament ; 
| for in that year an Act passed which in terms ad- 
| mitted the right of the poor to sustentation out of 
| this fund. I admit, too, that still later, in the 
| reign of Elizabeth, the judges of the land recog- 
| nised the same right—and that other cases are to 
| be found decidedly in favour of the principle—one 
of the judges of that day quaintly observing, that 
it is the business of the parson pascere gregem 
verbo, exemplo, cibo. Indeed your Lordships will 
| find both the Courts and Parliaments, as late as 
| the reign of George II{., recognising the claims 
| ofthe poor against the parson, grounded upon the 
| Same principle.” 
Now you have it here distinctly maintain- 
ed, even by Lord Brougham, that the poor 
have a right to relief; and if so, you have 
no right to claim any act of vassalage from 
them, or deprive them of their liberty as 
the price of giving them relief when they 
have a right to demand it. I will now as- 
sert, that if you refuse the poor relief, they 
have a right to take it. Will the Govern- 
ment dispute that point? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary is silent. 
Am I to understand that he does not deny 
my position? [Sir G. Grey: One at a 
time.] But there are four of you going to 
have seats in the new Commission. You 
may depend upon it that you will be se- 
verely questioned, and that the debate to- 
night is only a slight sketch of what you 
will have to experience. To show you that 
the poor are justified in stealing, if not re- 
lieved, I will remind you of what Lord 
Bacon, one of the authors of the 43rd Eli- 
zabeth, says :-— 

“The law chargeth no man with default where 
the Act is compulsory. Where man’s nature 
cannot overcome, such necessity carrieth with it a 
| Privilege in itself. Necessity is of three sorts ; 
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necessity of conservation of life ; necessity of obe- 
dience; and necessity of the act of God, or a 
stronger. First of conservation of life ; if a man 
steal viands to satisfy his present hunger, his is 
not felony, nor larceny.” 

Judge Blackstone give this passage his 
high authority, and adds— 


“This cannot now happen in England, where | 


the Poor Law of Elizabeth suffers no one to be in 
a state of destitution.” 


I will now give you an authority which 


must be a high one with you, the Poor | 


Law Commissioners themselves, who in 
one of their reports affirm that— 

“To punish even depredation, apparently com- 
mitted as the only resource against want, is re- 
pugnant to the common sentiments of man- 
kind.” 

I have no doubt that also was the feeling 
of the gentleman in Worcestershire, who 
had six or seven tons of turnips taken 
every week by the poor. I have now 
proved my positions, and I have a right on 
the part of the suffering starving poor to 
require some explanation from the Go- 
vernment, whether they intend to carry 
out the Bill. There is one question on 
which I have a right to demand a distinct 
pledge. Are you intending to enforce the 
New Poor Law upon the same system as it 
has been administered for the last fourteen 
years with the intention of proceeding with 
it until you have abolished the Poor Law 
altogether? Or are you prepared to revert 
to the powers of the 43rd of Elizabeth ? 
What has Ireland become from the want of 
a Poor Law ? Why you have been obliged, 
as a last resort, to pass a Poor Law to save 
the people from destitution; and the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, who has 
been the able supporter of that measure, 
has told you, that, to save Ireland, you 
must pass the 43rd of Elizabeth. Before 
many years are passed, you will have to 
rest upon the principles of that Act in 
England; I mean the principles of local 
self-government. You must have boards 
of guardians to assist in carrying out the 
law; but if they refuse to act under the 
Commissioners—and they often do so re- 
fuse—the poor are left to the tender mer- 
cies of the relieving officers to whom the 
poor are no more than the dirt they tread 
upon. No doubt during this discussion 
on the New Poor Law, many hon. Mem- 
bers will take part in the debate who 
can narrate what has been the working 
of the New Poor Law in the different 
parts of the country in which they re- 
side. I can’t refrain—as I see the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment (Sir J. Graham) in his place—T egy 
refrain from referring to a letter I haye re. 
ceived within the last few days; for of gl 
the accounts of the disgraceful conduct of 
poor-law unions, nothing surpasses the ao. 
counts of the Longtown Union, of which 
the right hon. Sir J. Graham, of Netherby 
Hall, is the president. The letter is writ. 
ten by the Rev. John Maughan, who dates 
from ‘‘ Beweastle Rectory.’”’ The writer 
gives a long account of the proceedings of 
the Poor Law Commissioners in screening 
parties who had robbed the ratepayers, 
and in preventing inquiry. Mr. Maughan 
concludes his letter by saying — 

“ The above facts are sufficient to show that 
there has been gross mismanagement of the Long. 
town Union, and gross negligence on the part of 
the Poor Law Commissioners themselves, (ther 
| facts might be mentioned of a similar nature, and 
| too many others of a character too much resen- 

bling the atrocities of Andover.” 

| That is the description of the Longtown 
Union by the rector of a parish in that 
union. No wonder that Mr. Parker was 
screened—at least not screened, but that 
an attempt was made at the Home Office 
to induce him to destroy his report, lest 
The Times should be in the ribs of the late 
Home Secretary for the next six months. 
No wonder such things should be, when 
the late Home Secretary had in his own 
union atrocities as bad as at Andover. | 
have said, that the private defence of the 
Commissioners contains an audacious m- 
truth, and I will prove it. I recommend 
this to the attention of the late Home Se- 
eretary, and the Government. [The hon. 
Member read the extract from the pam- 
phlet, which he said was untrue.] In 1842, 
two reports were used against me (the hon. 
Member continued) in this House; but I 
will not, for particular reasons, allude to 
the subject further than to state, that ina 
report which was drawn up by Sir J. 
Walsham, the most harrowing and fright- 
ful details were given of the state of the 
poorhouse in the parish in which I reside. 
That report stated that forty-nine inmates 
of that workhouse slept in, I think, some 
twelve or fourteen beds. It was handed 
by the late Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir J. Graham) to the 
right hon. Baronet the late First Lord of 
the Treasury (Sir R. Peel), who read the 
harrowing account to the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) turned 
up his eyes to heaven and smote his breast, 
and was horror-stricken at the poor being 
thus treated under my authority, as he 
was pleased to intimate—for he pointed to 
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me at that time. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, * Yes, and within a mile 
and a quarter, too, of his (Mr. Ferrand’s) 
ym house.” They were delighted at the 
exposure; 1 was crushed for a season, but 
| believe I have now recovered. Now 
shat was the state of that poorhouse on 
the last day on which the old law was in 
eration? It contained twelve inmates; 
jut in the course of four years, under the 
management of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, the number of inmates increased to 
frty-nine; and from 1838 until 1842, 
shen Sir J. Walsham visited the work- 
house, I believe no Poor Law Commis- 
sioner had ever entered it. The late Prime 
Muister, after reading the report I have 
mentioned, said, ‘* It is high time for the 
Poor Law Commissioners to interfere.” 
The House shall hear how they did inter- 
fre, That report was got up against me 
in 1842; and when did the Poor Law 
Commissioners interfere to put a stop to 
the state of things which it represented as 
aisting? Not until May, 1846, after the 
lapse of four years. Could anything be 


nore disgraceful than this? The return of 
the assistant commissioner gives a flat con- 
tradiction to the bold assertions, the auda- 
tious untruths, which I have read from the 


defence of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
But what does the House suppose was the 
cause of this visit to the poorhouse? In 
Yay, 1846, I came down to this House 
and asked the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), who was then at the head of the 
Government, to insist upon an assist- 
ant poor-law commissioner being sent to 
Brugley to examine the state of the poor- 
house. Let me state to the House the 
visits which had been paid to that union 
bythe Commissioners during the few years 
preeding. On the 20th of July, 1842, 
Mr, Mott attended the meeting of the 
board of guardians; on the 17th of May, 
1843, after an interval of ten months, Mr. 
Clements attended; twelve months after- 
vards, on the 8th of May, 1844, Mr. 
Clements paid the board another visit; and 
om the 2nd of October, 1844, the same 
Person again visited them. And yet we 
vere paying these men some 1,200. or 
14000. a year for performing their duties ! 
The union was not again visited by an as- 
‘stant Poor Law Commissioner until the 
‘Ist of May, 1846, after the lapse of a 
yer and a half from the previous visit; 
‘ud then that Commissioner was sent down 
“my request—at the request of the man 
Vhohad been traduced in this House in the 
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most scandalous manner by persons who 
ought to have been ashamed of their con- 
duct. Upon my interference and at my 
request an assistant commissioner was 
sent down to rescue the poor from their 
sufferings; and what do hon. Gentlemen 
suppose was the state of the poorhouse ? 
On the 9th of June, 1842, there were fifty- 
five inmates; on the lst of January, 1843, 
forty-three; on the lst of January, 1844, 
fifty-seven; on the lst of January, 1845, 
forty-two; on the Ist of January, 1846, 
fifty-three; and on the Ist of January, 
1847, forty-four; so that during two years 
out of the five, there was a larger number 
of inmates in the union poorhouse, than on 
the day when it was visited by Sir J. 
Walsham, at the suggestion of the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. Thus, then, I give a flat conira- 
diction to the audacious statements of the 
Poor Law Commissioners in their private 
defence; and I could point out many other 
statements in that defence which are as un- 
founded and as untrue as that which I have 
just read. This, however, is sufficient to 
stamp the whole of that defence with false- 
hood, and to show that it is not worth the 
paper upon which it was written. Before 
I conclude I will merely ask the Govern- 
ment this simple question—do you not be- 
lieve, if you were to attempt to enforce 
the powers of this new Poor Law against 
the aristocracy or the middle classes of 
this country, that you would produce a 
rebellion within a week? There cannot 
be a doubt of it. Those classes of the 
English people would rise as one man to 
defend themselves against such tyranny 
and oppression. But it is the poor alone 
who are thus oppressed and persecuted; it 
is against them only that you enforce this 
harsh and ervel Jaw. Let me ask you to 
choose a happier course—to become the 
protectors of the poor instead of being 
their oppressors; for there is not on 
the face of God’s earth a more loyal, a 
more peaceful, a more obedient, a more 
grateful, a more industrious body of work- 
ing people than those within Old England; 
and what they have done to merit such 
treatment as this, neither I nor any other 
man in this country can understand or find 
out. They have borne this tyranny for 
thirteen years. How much longer do you 
intend them to submit to it? Depend upon 
it the day of reckoning must come. 
Amidst all their sufferings they are dis- 
contented from the knowledge that you 
have shown no pity for them—that you 
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have deprived them of what God and the 
laws of their country have given them as 
a sacred and a legal right; and you cannot 
now appeal to them with the generous con- 
fidence you would have felt before the ac- 
cursed principles of Malthus inoculated 
your laws. No; you have no right to ap- 
peal to them for allegiance if you refuse 
to protect them. Protect them with equal 
laws, equal rights, and equal liberty, and 
I have no fear for the peace of this coun- 
try. Refuse them that protection, and the 
day must come when you will have reason 
to regret your oppression. I beg leave to 
move, Sir, that this Bill be read a second 
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43rd of Elizabeth, chap. 2, and I think it 
is proper that the world at large shoyjj 
fairly understand the provisions of this Act 
We hear constant appeals about inalienahj, 
rights founded upon an Act of Parliament 
and an hon. Gentleman gets up in i, 
place in this House and says, that tha 
which an Act of Parliament has created 
an Act of Parliament cannot undo; and he 
tells the Attorney General, ‘I will prove 
that an Act of Parliament cannot do that 
which you have attempted to do by your 
New Poor Law.’’ Now, what was the 43rd 
of Elizabeth ?— 


‘* That the churchwardens of every parish, with 





time this day six months. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said: Sir, I have no! 


doubt that I should be paying the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand) 
a compliment if I denounced him as a dan- 
gerous person; but as an idiot may set fire 


| other persons mentioned in the Act to be called 
| overseers of the poor, shall take orders from time 
| to time by and with the consent of two or more 

such justices of the peace for setting to work 
| the children of all such above parents, as shall not 
| by the said churchwardens and overseers or by the 
| greater part of them, be thought able to keep and 


to a haystack, the language of the hon. } maintain their children, and also for setting to 


Gentleman may be productive of very mis- | work all such persons, married or unmarried, and 
ehinvous consequences ‘ | having no means to maintain them, and use an 


al ’ 
el ae ei ar am a? aap nt | ordinary and daily trade to get their living by,” 
about the law, about inalienable rights, That is the sum and substance of the 43nd 
about the 45rd of Elizabeth, about the ty-| of Elizabeth, and the remainder has re. 
ranny of the new Poor Law, and about a ference to the mode of taxation, and mat- 
variety of other things, without under-| ters not concerning the poor. After the 
standing anything of the subject. He is | 43rd of Elizabeth was adopted, there wasa 
| great change in the ¢.dministration of the 
| law, and a rate was imposed by means of 


totally ignorant of what he has been talk- 


ing about of the 43rd of Elizabeth. He 
has never read that Act, I am sure, and I} which farmers and others were enabled to 
am here to prove it. Nothing is more/ employ the poor by deriving certain sums 
easy than to rant about that which you do | from the parishes to make up their wages. 
not understand, and nothing is so easy as | To meet this state of things the New Poor 
to obtain popularity by pretending liber- | Law was devised. I am_ now about to 
ality with respect to the poor. I will prove | maintain the rights of the industrious poor 
to the House that the 43rd of Elizabeth | against the lazy poor; and that is a dis- 
has not in reality been departed from, and tinction never drawn in this House. Under 
that the present law—which is called ‘the | the old law the lazy poor came and braved 
New Poor Law’’—has been, if anything, | the local authorities in the vestry; I have 
a reaction towards the old law, the 45rd of | seen them march into the vestry and say, 
Elizabeth. Now, before we go further, let | ** You shall give us relief, and we will do 
us understand under wliat circumstances the | no work.’’ The poor farmers were fright- 
43rd of Elizabeth was adopted. That Act | ened out of their wits by these men; and 

why? Because they knew that if they 


was the result of the consequences which fol- | 
lowed from the putting down of the religi-| refused relief to these persons, their stacks 


} 


ous houses in this country. The convents 
and monasteries had been in the habit of | 
maintaining a certain number of the poor | 
around them, furnishing them the means | 
of support. The Reformation came, and | 
the religious houses were put down. What | 
was the consequence? A number of | 
“ sturdy beggars,” to use the language of | 

v7 55 ’ f=) 5 | 
the Acts of Parliament, wandered about | 


‘would be burnt the next night, and their 


ploughs would be cut to pieces, and their 
cattle and horses maimed. Indeed, if they 
refused to maintain, not the industrious, 
but the idle poor, they were robbed of that 
which was the result of their own industry. 
Now, for God’s sake, let the country and 
the House understand what was done ut- 
der these cireumstances by Parliament. 


the country, and had to be provided for. | They said, ‘‘ The local authorities are t- 
Now, what was the object of the Act of tally unable to deal with these difficulties; 
the 43rd of Elizabeth? I have here the! the idle poor come into the parish vestry 
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and brave the farmer, and what can he 
jy? Now, let us unite a number of pa- 
rishes together; let us put the authorities 
sta distance from these men, and let there 
jea central authority in London, to whom 
m appeal may be made.’” Let me point 
out the advantages of this arrangement, 
and let me ask, about what has all the 
rot and noise with reference to the New 
Poor Law been made? Why, about the 
eatral authority. I recollect reading, in 
ny youthful days, a poem called The 
Country Justice, written, I think, by Dyer, 
yhich contains a description of a dispute 
between contending parishes respecting 
the settlement of a poor woman with child; 
ad the poet describes the unfortunate 
yonan as lying-in in the cart while the 
parish officials were disputing as to where 
they should be sent. You allowed these 
eountry justices to administer the law most 
ineficiently without complaint; but the 
moment three men, sitting in Somerset 
House, were appointed to control its ad- 
ninistration, there was not a trading poli- 
tian, however feeble his intellect or how- 
eret low his capacity, but pointed his fore- 
fnger at the three tyrants of Somerset 
House. But this system concentrated the 
responsibility; it provided for that which 
had all along been wanted, namely, that 
there should be an appeal from the local 
authorities to some other authority amen- 
able to this House. This was the great 
benefit of the new law. It concentrated re- 
sponsibility; itmarked out the persons who 
were to be the administrators of that law ; 
itmade them amenable to the great public 
pinion of this country; and I am satisfied 
wenever should have heard of the evils of 
the New Poor Law if it had not been that 
three Commissioners were appointed. 
They have been curbed, thwarted, and con- 
trolled; and you find that the popularity 
hunters by whom they are assailed are 
egged on by the justices at sessions, who 
are glad to see those who succeeded to the 
aercise of many of their functions with 
regard to the Poor Law thus treated. Let 
Ws understand what the Commissioners 
vere appointed to do. I am about to speak 
ifwhat they have done, and I am about 
to show that what they have done has been 
M contravention of the law and in obe- 
dienee to the ery out of doors—that ery of 
hich the hon. Member for Finsbury has 
been one of the loudest and most eloquent 
‘pporters, The fact of their having de- 
vated from the law certainly shows that 
they Were unfit to administer it; but they 
VOL. XCII. {Third 4 
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deviated from the law in a direction pre- 
cisely contrary to that which the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough supposes they 
took. The law is. this—that a man who 
is unable to maintain himself shall be main- 
tained by the State—that a poor man, 
being unable to maintain himself and his 
family, has, under the law, a right to re- 
lief. Now that is what I have desired for 
the Irish people; it is that which I have 
fought for; and it is some little pride for me 
that I have been singular in this House in 
supporting such a scheme, and that I have 
stood almost alone in debate and in di- 
vision. [‘*No, no!’’] Aye, aye. Ihave 
maintained for the Irish people a right to 
relief; but the right to relief does not 
mean that they shall be relieved whether 
they be idle or industrious—it does not 
mean that the idle poor man shall come in 
before the industrious poor man and say, 
‘* Give me relief; I'll have it; I care not 
for the poor labouring man who works 
twelve hours a day, and who has an honest 
feeling about his independence ; I have a 
right to relief under the Jaw, and I will 
have it.’” That is the notion of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough ; but it is not 
the notion of the law, and it is not the notion 
of common sense. The notion of common 
sense is that if a man, under the pressure 
of unfortunate circumstances, is unable to 
maintain his family, he shall be maintained 
by the State; but some test is necessary, 
for the vagabond may say, ‘‘I have as 
much right to relief as the industrious man; 
and if you don’t give me it, look out, for 
you shall see the consequences.’’ Some 
test, then, is necessary to enable us to dis- 
tinguish between the idle vagabond, who 
demands relief without any industrious 
habits or any wish to labour, and the 
honest poor man, who by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances is reduced to such a position 
as to require relief. For this purpose a 
poorhouse is established. Now, nothing is 
more easy than for Gentlemen to talk about 
the poor in these matters, without having 
the slightest wish to enable the poor to 
decide for themselves; for I undertake to 
say that, with one or two exceptions, the 
persons who preach about the Poor Law 
are always opposed to giving the poor 
equal political rights. These canting 
hypocrites, who declaim so loudly about 
the poor, will refuse to give them the right 
to vote. But the poor know their real 
friends from those pretended friends who, 
out of their necessities, would carve their 
own way to fortune. The plan established 
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by the law is, that the man who comes to 
the poorhouse, being in a state of necessity, 
and willing to take the relief offered by the 
State, should have that relief provided. 
And now I come to the question of the 
right to relief. The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough talks about the inalienable 
right to relief. For my life, I cannot un- 
derstand this inalienable right to relief 
which he speaks of. The hon. Gentleman 
talked about Puffendorf, but I will stake 
my life he has never read Puffendorf. I 
will be bound that he has never opened 
Vattel; and as for Grotius, I do not believe 
that he knows whether Grotius lived in the 
time of George III., Charles II., Queen 
Elizabeth, or the Emperor Adrian. Any 
child might talk of Grotius or of Puffen- 
dorf, whose names he might have heard, 
but whose works he never read. I think | 
very little of the authority of the hon. | 
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thoroughly fatuous and so gone beyond 
common sense as to have determined that 
an Act of Parliament is not the law of the 
land. Were I to find a Judge doing that, 
I should call him to the bar of this House 
to answer for his conduct; but I never jp 
my lifetime found one of the Judges adopt. 
ing the language of the hon. Gentleman, 
We may have heard a Judge complaining 
of the slovenly mode in which Acts of Pay. 
liament are passed, but none of them have 
ever maintained a doctrine so contrary to 
the constitution as that which the hon, 
Gentleman has broached. The Judges are 
appointed to administer that which we 
and the other portions of the Legislature 
determine should be law; and if ever one 
of them shall be so audacious as to gay 
that that is not the law, I would bring him 
to the bar of the House to answer for his 
transgression. What is the meaning of 


Gentleman on any matter of learning, and | this inalienable right to relief? What the 
stili less on any matter of common sense. | hon. Member for Knaresborough talks 
The hon. Member for Knaresborough has | about is the right to relief under the 43rd 
talked about the inalienable right to relief, of Elizabeth; according to which the poor 
and he has quoted from Coke and Black-| were to be set to work. [Mr. Waxizr: 
stone, into whose works it appears he has| Not in a gaol.] The hon. Member for 
been dipping. Dipping is a most easy | Finsbury says—‘‘ not in a gaol.” What 
thing; but I am not quite sure that he|does he mean? Has the hon. Gentleman 
knows which of the two preceded the| ever gone into a poor man’s cottage? Does 


other; and I may here mention, that I|he ever employ and pay a poor man? If 
find a pamphlet, written, I believe, by one| so, he must be aware that the cottage of 
of those who pretend to be in favour of the | the poor, honest, and laborious peasant is, 
poor, speaking about the revocation of the | I am sorry to say, a far more miserable 
edict of Nantes, and the consequent mas- ; habitation than that which the beneficence 


sacre of St. Bartholomew. [Some hon. | of thelawhas provided for the indigent poor. 
Member here observed, that it was written, | In the cottage there is no medical adviser 
perhaps, by a Poor Law Commissioner. ] | —no cleanliness—in it there is neither that 
If it were the work of a Poor Law Com- | warmth nor shelter which the law has pro- 
missioner, why did not the hon. Member | vided for the poor in the poorhouse. I 
for Knaresborough comment on it then?|speak on this subject knowingly. It is 
No, it is not the work of a Poor Law Com-; my habit month after month, week after 
missioner, but of one of those gentlemen | week, and day after day, to go into the 
who talk about the Poor Law, and do not! habitations of my poor fellow-countrymen. 
understand it. But what is the meaning | I employ a great number of them. I know 
of that inalienable right to relief of which | their feelings and their condition. I know 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough | this also (and I defy any one to tell me the 
speaks? Let us understand it. He says/ contrary), that the labouring poor at this 
that the 43rd of Elizabeth confirmed | moment in their own habitations are far 
that right. Now, the 43rd of Elizabeth is | worse off than in those habitations whieh 
an Act of Parliament passed in consequence | 


the hon. Member for Finsbury has desig- 
of a necessity by the Queen, Lords, and | nated as bastiles and gaols. [Mr. WakiEt 
Commons, of that day. This I will say, | 


used the word gaol only.] Well, a gaol is 
that an Act of Parliament which creates a 


a place where a man is put for an offence. 
. . 7 al P s 
right on the part of certain classes, and | [ Mr. Ferranp: The offence of the poor's 
imposes an obligation on certain others, is | 


their poverty.] Let us see whether this 
repealable by Parliament; and, if it had is the ease. A man by unfortunate neces- 
been repealed, the repealing Act would | sity is poor, and unable to maintain him- 
have been law, and the hon. Gentleman | self. 


| He goes to the State Bsxcheque 
. ~~ =e «  y6t p 
would not have found the twelve Judges so | and asks relief. The State says—" "* 
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cannot tell whether you are an honest man 
ornot, but if you are an honest poor man, 
you will make no objections to the condi- 
tins on which relief is granted, and you 
yillcome into the workhouse.” But ‘‘ oh!”’ 
sys the hon. Gentleman—and his elo- 
quence here is most affecting —‘‘ the poor 
man has a wife and children, and there 
yould be a separation of the husband from 
his wife and family.’’ Well, is not the 
wldier separated from his wife, and the 
silor also? They are sent to the farthest 
points of the world, while the wives are left 
behind, and we never see any one get up 
and contend that the soldier and the sailor 
should be accompanied by their wives and 
families. How would the hon. Member 
for Brighton act, supposing he was in com- 
mand of a ship, and the crew were to tell 
him they were married, and they wanted 
their wives and families along with them ? 
Is there any man in society, under all the 
exigencies of life, that is not constantly 
separated from his wife and from his family? 
Even in this House there are a large num- 
ber of gentlemen so situated. The hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland do not bring their 
vives with them. If any do, they are very 
happy men. But a large number of them 
do not, and who ever got up in Parliament, 
and exclaimed, with patriotic furor, ‘‘ For 
God’s sake, look at the Irish Members de- 
prived of every domestic happiness, because 
they do not bring their wives along with 
them.” Every man, then, who comes to 
the State for relief is bound to submit to 
the regulations of the State; and when any 
one talks of an inalienable right to relief, 
Ireply that there is no such thing, and 
that the poor have a right to relief by an 
Act of Parliament, which very rationally 
says that no man shall be fed by the State 
but those who are really paupers, and that 
is ascertained by means of the workhouse 
test. The workhouse test is very unpopu- 
lar; and although this is the last year of 
the present Parliament, yet I will now 
peak, as I began, in favour of that test. 
I believe that, in the present situation of 
England, the workhouse test is not an un- 
‘ar or cruel mode of ascertaining and se- 
parating the really industrious and unfor- 
‘nate poor who require relief, from the 
vagabonds who would absorb the means 
intended for the support of the industrious 
por. If any one can show me a better 
mode of distinguishing between these two 
classes, I will adopt it with the utmost 
alserity; but until you show me a better, 
I am compelled to take this. . There is, 
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however, a distinction which I wish to 
draw, which I have always insisted on, 
and which I hope the Legislature will 
adopt means to establish. I object to the 
feeding of the idle and the vagabond, be- 
cause that constitutes a bad example, and 
leads to the demoralisation of the indus- 
trious population. But this objection does 
not attach to the maintenance of the old 
and the infirm. Therefore, the moment 
you have ascertained that the aged and in- 
firm are unable to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence, do not apply to them any test, but 
give them those means to the uttermost 
necessary extent; for, by so doing, you are 
not indulging bad habits, nor creating a 
pernicious example. This will not in any 
way militate against the industrious habits 
of the poor, but will as much as possible 
tend to conciliate the kind feelings and good 
wishes of the poor towards those who by 
circumstances are placed in a happier situ- 
ation. If this distinction were established 
throughout the parishes of England, I think 
that the occupation of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough would be at an end. He could 
then do nothing to excite the poor, for the 
large mass of them are industrious, and are 
anxious that the means which should be ap- 
plied to the support of the industrious poor 
should not be given to the misbehaving and 
undeserving. Now I come to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and with great pain I 
am obliged to say that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners have not carried out the law. 
They have quailed before the outery raised 
by one influential journal—I may as well 
mention it— The Times newspaper. The 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, who has 
talked so loudly to-night, is merely but a 
faint echo—a will-o-the wisp—the almost 
imperceptible shadow of the great Times 
newspaper. He is one of the persons push- 
ed on by the means of The Times news- 
paper, and his every word, every blow on 
the red box, every emphasis, every paren- 
thesis, and every single sentence is but a 
bad imitation of The Times newspaper. 
The Times newspaper is written by a man 
of classical attainments, and by a man of 
knowledge, and herein is wonderfully dif- 
ferent from the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough ; his knowledge and attainments 
distinguish him from that hon. Member as 
the sun may be distinguished from that 
gas light. The Times newspaper is 
the great parent of all this opposition to 
the Poor Law, and it is enabled to carry 
out its opposition in consequence of what [ 
believe to be the unfortunate wavering on 
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the part of the Poor Law Commissioners. | talk about this dust. The type-founder 
If they had stood steadily to their duties— | has no such protection, and to this hour he 
not listening to outery from one side or | is the subject of disease. Take a painter: 
from the other, but had carried out what I | he is daily subjected to the destruction of 
believe to be the spirit of the law, they | the power of his limbs. Or what say yoy 
would then have had with them the sup-/ tothe colliery? You will tell me you hayg 
port of the people of this country, and they relieved the women and children from work. 
would have prevented The Times news-|ing there ; but you have not relieved the 
paper from doing what I know it has done|men. The men work many fathoms unde 
—overturned the Commission. In conse-| ground, groping their way for miles along 
quence of The Times newspaper constantly | in an infected atmosphere ; and you sit ia 
hammering at the Commissioners, and | your homes round your cheerful Christmas 
frightening them, they deviated from the | fire, and no patriot talks about that. The 
line which they ought to have maintained ; fact is, this is all misplaced humanity, to 
—the acute authority of Zhe Times news- | give it the mildest name. The hon. Mem. 
paper took advantage of their blunder, and ber opposite (Mr. Wakley) may shake his 
we are now unable to defend the Commis-| head; has he never dissected a body? 
sioners, because they are unable to earry | [The hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
out the law. This is my objection to the | ceeded to describe the painful nature of a 
Commissioners. They have yielded to po-|surgeon’s duties, and then continued, 
pular outery; and the mischief is, that after | Society is unfortunately so constituted that 
a good law was passed, you got inefficient | this is the inevitable lot of humanity, 
persons to carry it into execution. If you| though it may be that some are more for. 
had sternly administered the law—I use | tunate than others. and labour at a happier 
the word advisedly—you would have made | vocation. But if you cannot show me that 
friends of the poor, because the law is one | there is no necessity for the performance 
passed for the industrious poor against the | of all these painful duties, you are not jus- 
idle and the vagabond poor; and the idle | tified in getting up and saying that it is 
and vagabond poor, as every one knows, | improper to employ the poor in this, that, 
are but a small section of the whole, though | or the other. I will agree at once that 
a noisy section, and constantly at work.| there is no necessity for employing in 
They, however, have advocates in the hon. | any of these operations the poor unfortu- 
Member for Knaresborough, in The Times | nates who are obliged to ask the State for 
newspaper, and all who are fond of popu-| subsistence. But why! Because society 
larity-hunting. What is the inalienable} has the services of those who are willing 
right to relief of which the hon. Member | to undertake these occupations. But then, 
for Knaresborough talks? The 43rd of} mark: I labour all my life; born to no- 
Elizabeth justly says, that those receiving | thing, I earn every thing ; and shall itbe 
relief shall be set to work. [An hon. | said to me, ‘‘ You are bound to maintain 
Member: Crushing bones.] here are| the vagabond outside your gate, who will 
many occupations of the poor which are| do nothing ?’’ Who has a right to come 
painful to go through, and against which, | to me and say, ‘‘ Give me of your sub- 
if directed by the Poor Law Commissioners, | stance, for you are rich?’’ I say, Tam 
there would be a great outery. There is; not rich; everything I gain is my own, 
the occupation of the nightman; there is| won either by my hands or my head, and 
the occupation of the typemaker. He does! you have no right to come to me but from 
not live more than a very small number of necessity. That is what the labouring 
years ; but type-founders are to be had— ' man has a right to say, and I am here 
they are got for money. No man is ob-; standing up for the labouring man ; I want 
liged to be in want of books, and yet every |that understood—it shall be understood 
book that he gets, in the present state of | before I have done. The labouring man 
the art, goes to seal the doom of some, says—‘‘ I work ten hours according t 
working man. It is true that philosophy , Act of Parliament, I have got a wife an 
may invent a mask for him who files iron, | children, I maintain them honestly, I live 
to prevent its affecting his lungs; but does in a house for which I have to pay poor- 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough get | rate; and what right has John Thomas to 
up and say, ‘“‘ The poor of this country | take of my earnings? That Joho Thomas 
are filing iron, by which their lungs are! there—he won’t work ; I know him well ; 
destroyed?’’ THe does get up and talk; I have known him from his childhood ; he 
about ‘“ deyil’s dust;’’ I never knew him , has been in the workhouse twenty times; he 
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won't work.” Does the hon. Member for 
Finsbury say that that is an uncommon 
ase? No; he knows it is not. Well, but 
then how am I to know that the applicant 
is Jobn Thomas, the idle vagabond, and not 
John Smith, the honest labourer ? Set him 
io work, says an hon. Member, and out 
comes the 43rd of Elizabeth to prove it? To 
york at what? Beating hemp. Where ? 
Inashed. Oh, but this is ‘‘a bastile ?”’ 
Why, what is a poorhouse ? A well built, 
yell ventilated, well warmed, well cleaned 
habitation, out of which a man may walk 
at any hour of the day, and you cannot 
stop him. And are we to have the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough, with all his 
vulgar rhetoric and misquoting Lord Cha- 
tham, talking about a place with all the 
winds of heaven blowing round it? God 
help the right hon. Member for Dorchester 
(Sir J. Graham) too; what a stream of 
turbid and muddy rhetoric was poured upon 
him! But the hon. Member must not come 
down and talk to us about poor wretches 
beating hemp under a miserable shed 
which he would not put his cattle in; the 
poor are not in a shed, but in a beautifully 
built house. The last I passed this mor- 


ning, about five o'clock, is situated in the 


midst of the New Forest, looking out upon 
its beautiful scenery on the one side, and 
almost to the Solent on the other. ‘* Oh, 
but,” says the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
“thatisa gaol.’’ A gaol! howso? You 
donot keep the people in. ‘* Oh, but they 
are ina prison dress.”” Why, you are 
bliged to dress them, to give them warm 
clothing, and it is more economical that it 
should be after one fashion; and really I 
‘hould be glad to be assured of having all 
uy life such comfortable clothing—a good 
wat, good trowsers, a clean shirt, clean 
‘ockings, honest good shoes, and a felt 
bat. At all events, that is much better 
than many an honest man has out of the 
wrkhouse. I give away clothes that I 
«ill worn out, and they are accepted with 
fateful thanks; but when the State offers 
‘mana thoroughly good dress, up jumps 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, and says, 
“Holloa, here is a prison dress !’’ Was 
there ever such an unhappy statement put 
‘ith for any unfortunate people—unfor- 
lunate indeed—most miserable in their 
metched friends ? The hon. Member for 
nsbury cries “Hear!” I believe the 
itscription is an honest one; let him an- 
werit, Let him prove that the dress, the 
‘covomical dress, warm and comfortable, 
vhich is given to the poor in the work- 
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houses of this country, because it happens 
to be a uniform, is a prisoner’s dress. But 
the hon. Member for Finsbury will not (if I 
may use a commercial phrase) indorse the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Knaresborough. 
He talked about the prison dress; a prison 
dress, because it happens to be brown, or 
grey, and is uniform. Suppose it was red, 
and uniform; would that be a prison dress ? 
Oh, but it is the colour! Can anything be 
so thoroughly wretched and paltry and mi- 
serable as to make this turn upon the co- 
lour of a coat? If it be red, it is an ho- 
nourable uniform, belonging to Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops, and linked with glory and 
renown; but if it happens to be grey, with 
a brown felt hat, instead of a black one 
with a feather in it, then it is a prison 
dress! When these things are but stated 
fairly and honestly, they are in reality an 
answer to all the rhodomontade statements 
of such Gentlemen as the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, with whom I do not class 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. But now, 
what is to be done with the labouring poor 
of this country ? That is what the question 
comes to. I am not about ,to assume any 
patriotic air, or to lay claim to all the vir- 
tues of humanity; but I will say, that with 
the labouring and honest poor of this coun- 
try I sympathize as deeply as any man in 
this House; and I am prepared, by any 
system of legislation with the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough will propose, to main- 
tain them in their industrious habits. I 
have met working men with this argument 
—inen that I could hold up as an example 
to the hon. Member—men that are very 
acute and logical, not given to vulgar rhe- 
toric, and, above all, extremely careful in 
their statements; I have said, ‘‘ You ob- 
ject to the New Poor Law; bring forward 
your own plan.” Now, I challenge the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough to bring 
forward his plan, and the hon. Member for 
Finsbury his. Let us have no more criti- 
cism; do not be pullers down; there is a 
great deal of talk about destructiveness—do 
show your ability now in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. What would I give for an Act of 
Parliament propounded by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough ? Conceive such a 
production! I dare say the hon. Member 
has some spice of kindly feeling in bis na- 
ture. I have no doubt, upon an extraor- 
dinary occasion, he would even go so far as 
to do me a good turn. He would give me 
inexpressible delight—and that is what he 
does not often do when he speaks—if he 
would only concoct an Act of Parliament 
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for the poor. 
rout him and his Act of Parliament. 
if he likes, let him go to the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. But really it goes beyond a 
joke, for I find everybody ready to criti- 
cise, and nobody ready to say what ought 
to be done. The other night the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller) de- 
scribed the Poor Law Committee, and told 
us that every body on it was finding fault 
with the law as it exists; but when, by 
one of those strange freaks of fortune which 
are employed to damp men’s audacity, they 
were set to work to legislate, there was 


I think I could pretty soon 


such a farrago of contradictory plans, such | 
i requires relief to be given without asking 


a hurly-burly of confusion, as passed even 
his capacity to describe. 
the hon. Member for Evesham, who says 
that the law of settlement is no part of the 
Poor Law: that is a specimen of the way in 
which some persons will ‘‘rush in.” It 
was in the Settlement Committee, where 
all parties said that the law of last year 
was bad, and when they were asked for a 
remedy they all went together by the ears, 
unable to determine anything. We are 


now about to legislate for the poor of this 
country; and I, who am not accustomed to 
flatter the House, will say, that I do be- 


lieve it is the sincere wish of all parties 
here to do by the poor that which is just 
and for their interest. It is most easy to 
affirm that the poor have ceased to have 
any regard for our opinions; but if that 
were put into a proposition, I should say it 
was untrue and unfair, both to this House 
and to the people themselves. My belief 
is, that we really desire to do that which 
is for the good of the people; but we 
differ about the means. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough, indeed, through- 
out his harangue, indulged in one con- 
stant tirade against this House, against 
the Ministers of the Crown, against the 
right hon. Member for Dorchester, against 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
against everybody that had been in power 
—Lord Brougham among the rest (but I 
strongly suspect he knows very little of 
Lord Brougham)—and taunted them all 
with utter disregard to the people, and as- 
sumed, forsooth, that he represented the 
people. First of all, I suppose he means 
to say that he represents their intelligence; 
but that I deny. Then, that he represents 
their feeling; but that also 1 am compelled 
to deny. 1 am certain, that if you took 
the sense of the people, you would find 
they go along with us in our view of the 
case. And he cannot twit me with ever 
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And there sits | 
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never feared to stand before them, and jp. 
variably I have maintained the doctrines 
I am maintaining in this House; | gp 
convinced that the rational part of the po» 
pulation agree with me, and the rational 
part of the labouring population. If yoy 
depart from the principle of the present 
law, you will no longer stand as you now 
do, the lords of the human kind, setting an 
example worthy to be followed. I ¢ap 
conceive nothing so detrimental to the 
whole character of the English people as 
carrying out the wretched philosophy of 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough, which 


whether a necessity for it exists. — Instead 
of an honest, upright, dignified population 
—for the poor man is dignified in his call. 
ing—instead of such a population winning 
their way by honest industry, and fulfilling 
all their duties, you will have a craving, 
subservient, subjected population; a miser. 
able race of crouching slaves, instead of 
upright and honest freemen. Because] 
believe it to be our first duty to preserve 
this character of the people, I ask you to 
maintain in its integrity this great measure 
for the relief of the poor, giving with an 
unsparing hand when dire necessity de- 
mands relief, but not giving to the unde. 
serving poor that which was intended for 
the labouring population. I wish to say 
only one word respecting the Commission. 
I say it with great pain. I do not shrink 
from the principle of the law; but I do 
say the Gentlemen who have hitherto car- 
ried out this law have not had that stead- 
fastness of mind requisite for administering 
so great and necessary a measure. I do, 
therefore, beseech the noble Lord to let no 
personal feeling interfere in a matter which 
affects the welfare of all the labouring po- 
pulation of this great country, but to give 
us a Commission that is above all su 
picion. 

Mr. BANKES could not but think it 
remarkable that while the hon. and learnél 
Member for Bath professed to set so little 
store upon the speech of the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, because deserving of 
little weight, he had nevertheless occupied 
so much time in animadverting upon ™ 
Nor had the hon. and learned Gentleman 
been at all felicitous in his observations; 
certainly he was not original in the taunt 
he threw out when he invited the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough to bring ™ 4 
Bill. That was but a repetition of the 
taunt which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man himself received from the Prime Min- 
ister a few evenings since—a taunt, by the 
way, much more feeble in the repetition 


than when delivered from the Treasury | tion, the metropolitan districts. 


{May 17} 


(ration. Marylebone joined in the outery; 
‘and then the Bill was so framed that it ex- 
| pressly excluded London, and, by implica- 
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bench. He must remind the hon. and | the Prisons Bill commissioners and inspec- 


earned Member, that if he meant to sup- 
port the Bill as introduced by the Govern- 
ment, the observations he had made on the 
(ommissioners and their conduct should 
have led him to precisely the opposite con- 
clusion, for the Ministers did not disap- 
prove of the conduct of the Commission- 
ers, They especially told the House that 
they would enter into no undertaking that 
the present Commissioners should not be 
appointed to the posts of honour created 
by this Bill. The subject really before the 
House was not the provisions of the Poor 
law. The question they had to consider 
was not whether they were to new-model 
the Act of 1844, but whether, in recon- 
structing that part of which related to 
central control, they should retain substan- 
tially the same system and the same men. 
But the Commissioners were to be installed 
in higher dignity and honour than ever. 
They were to be declared competent to 
hold*seats in that House. To such a pro- 
position there were constitutional objec- 
tions; and there were other acts of the 
Government with which it might be viewed 
ineonnexion. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had spoken of the 
overwhelming pressure of business upon 
public men. He did the noble Lord the 
justice to believe that, overwhelmed as he 
was with business, he had not had time to 
read over the Bills which had been intro- 
duced under his sanction by different Mem- 
bers of his Government; for it would be 
matter for surprise, indeed, if it should 
happen that, with the knowledge of one so 
distinguished for his adherence to consti- 
tutional principles, two, three, or four Bills 
had been brought in which created so many 
new pieces of patronage. It was the 
fashion among hon. Members to get up 
speeches upon topics which promised to be 
popular, such as the sanitary condition of 
‘owns, or prison discipline. All joined in 
applause of the introductory speech, which 
throughout the country was hailed as giv- 
ing birth toa new era. But the Health 
of Towns Bill turned out to be a new crea- 
tion of Commissioners and subordinates, 
and an invasion of private rights to such 
an extent that London rebelled, and the 
noble Lord did not dare to dine with his 
constituents till he was able to assure them 
that they would be exempted from its ope- 





tors were to be appointed, superseding 
those who had hitherto been thought guar- 
dians to be trusted with the management 
of gaols. In Swift’s Advice to Servants, 
there was a maxim which ran somewhat in 
these terms:—‘‘ Take care each of you in 
your own department to make provision to 
expend exactly the whole of your mas- 
ter’s income, for that is what will do 
him the greatest credit, and show your 
respect for his credit.” And so in 
the present instance. Every one who 
drew up a Bill, made places for commis- 
sioners and inspectors to the full amount 
of the sum at the disposal of the noble 
Lord. One placeman, say the Railway 
Commissioner, might have escaped notice. 
But here were two other Commissioners 
provided for ; and the very men who had 
already been so greatly condemned might 
be appointed. Nay, some checks which 
previously existed on their conduct were to 
be taken away. They did not require 
to keep a record of their proceedings ; the 
Commissioners had never kept any, though 
bound to do so; but that which the old 
Commissioners had neglected to do, the 
new Commissioners were to be exempted 
from doing. Was this new Whig plan in- 
tended as an absolution of the Commission- 
ers? The Frst Minister of the Crown had 
said he did not think there was anything 
in the conduct of those persons to prevent 
them from holding office in the new Com- 
mission, which was subjected in a smaller 
degree to check, and invested in an ex- 
tended degree with powers, while the sta- 
tion of the Commissioners was improved, 
being rendered admissible to that House. 
He had always thought it desirable to 
have, in regard to the poor, a representa- 
tive connected with the Home Office. 
Before adding two placemen to the House, 
the propriety of leaving out two Lords of 
the Treasury or Admiralty, or a clerk of 
the Ordnance, and some other functionary, 
might be suggested as a question for con- 
sideration. Something almost like a trap 
seemed to be laid for the House; by swal- 
lowing such a proposition they would be 
sent with a very ill grace to their consti- 
tuents. The Commissioners had the power 
to create laws. The Attorney General had 
stated that this power was not entirely 
anomalous, because it was possessed by 
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courts of Jaw. But the other example—| ought to be carried out; but the hon, Men. 
the Ecclesiastical Commission—was rather | ber for Bath seemed to admit that the eon. 


unhappy; it did not follow that because the | 
not think that this country would eyer ap- 


House had made one unfortunate experi- 
ment, they ought to make another. If the 


Commissioners were to have seats in Par- | 


liament, why should they not make their | 


Jaws there instead of making them in their 
private chambers ? 
being admitted to Parliament, he under- 


One object of their | 
| country. 


} 


| 


stood, was, that they should from time to | 


time propose those laws which might be 
recommended; as in the instances of the 
Railway Commissioner. The best circular 
letter was an Act of Parliament. After 
ten or twelve years’ experience, it was time 
to say what rules and regulations ought to 
be retained or abrogated; but if new ex- 
periments were to be made, they ought to 
be discussed in that House, and not at a 
private board. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment inform the House why, at that 
late period of the Session, they were called 
upon to consider this proposition? The hon. 
Member for Bath had made merry with the 
Committee sitting in the other House, and 
not altogether without reason ; but the in- 
conclusive result of such an inquiry he had 
He could not consent 


always anticipated. 
to the second reading of the Bill, unless 
assured that it would be freed from those 


objections to which he had alluded. As 
to the details, there was much room for 
amendment; but the Bill could not be al- 
lowed to pass its present stage unless the 
Government announced their intention of 
making alterations in those points which 
affected the vital principle. As to the 
Poor Law, he had always thought it very 
unfortunate that it was taken up as a new 
measure. Additions were made to the old 
law; but the originator of the new law was 
neither Chadwick nor Senior: the real 
author was no other than Sir Matthew 
Hale. He had the original treatise in 
which Sir Matthew Hale recommended it 
to the public in his own beautiful language. 
But, though it was chalked out, the Whig 
party, it was said, had an unhappy mode 
of managing matters; and hence they 
spoiled the plan. The Commission was an 
addition of the Whigs, and not of Sir M. 
Hale’s; and there were other additions 
equally pernicious. But all its beneficial 
parts, all the portions which gave rights 
to the poor, were propositions of Sir M. 
Hale’s. There was, he (Mr. Bankes) be- 
lieved, very little difference in that House 
as to the mode in which the Poor Law 








tral control was not a happy one. He could 


prove of conferring on people the power of 
making rules such as that which had been 
exercised by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
The Commissioners had few opportunities 
of ascertaining the real sentiments of the 
He had been struck in Commit. 
tees with their ignorance of the feelings of 
the people. In reading Mr. Chadwick's 
evidence, he was led to contemplate, as he 
did with great alarm, the probability that 
it was to Mr. Chadwick’s system that the 
Government were looking. That system 
was to abolish all local authority whatso. 
ever. Mr. Chadwick thought it unneces. 
sary to have meetings of guardians oftener 
than once a month. Yet, one great ad- 
vantage of the New Poor Law was said to 
be, that it would bring different classes to- 
gether. The further progress of this cen- 
tral control must be viewed with great 
alarm; even while the necessity was ad- 
mitted of some central power ready to in- 
terfere when there was occasion, but inter- 
fering as little as possible. The Poor Law 
would never work beneficially or attain po- 
pularity till that principle was secured. He 
had that day presented a petition, complain- 
ing of the conduct of certain district audit- 
ors. Instructions had been issued requiring 
them to audit the accounts twice in the 
year; but the fact was they had not 
audited them at all. He had also presented 
a petition the other day concerning a re- 
lieving officer who was said to have en- 
bezzled certain funds, but which allegation 
had never been attended to. This showed 
that the Poor Law Commissioners were 
either not acquainted with the working of 
the Act, or were unable to carry it into 
operation. If the Government attempted 
in the present Bill to supersede those who 
had local knowledge in the administration 
of the law, they would render the measure 
deservedly an unpopular one. The present 
Act had become unpopular, he concurred 
with the hon. Member for Bath in thinking, 
mainly from the unfortunate conduct of the 
Commissioners. It was a matter well 
worthy of deep consideration what change 
should be introduced ; but before he voted 
for the second reading of this Bill, he must 
see a better prospect of amendment than 
anything he found there. He was truly 
anxious for a change, because he foun 
that in the country confidence was shaken 
in the present Act, and it was very Te 
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uisite that some change should be made. 
The reason of the change now proposed, 
however, had never been given by the Go- 
yemment; for they denied that it was oc- 
wsimed by the conduct of the Commis- 


joners; and he defied them to show that 
there was any other reason for the change, 
except it were to give seats in Parliament 
to two additional officers of their appoint- 
went. Ifthey introduced the amendments 
he had suggested, however, he believed 
that the Poor Law would work well, and be 
no longer unpopular. Under these cireum- 
dances, although not agreeing in many of 
the points which had been brought before 
the House by the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, he still felt it to be his duty to 
rote with him in opposing the second read- 
ing of this Bill. 

Sr G. GREY: I confess that after 
hearing the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just addressed the 
House, differing as it did in all its parts 
from the speech of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, I was rather surprised to 
hear him conclude by saying that he should 
vote with that hon. Member. The speech 
of the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Bankes), as well as the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, has disposed 
of so many of the objections of the hon. 
Member who moved the rejection of this 
Bill, that it will save me the trouble of re- 
plying to them. I shall only notice, there- 
fore,a small portion of his speech. The 
whole speech of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough was directed against the 
amended Poor Law of 1834, which he 
described as a complete departure from 
the original Poor Law of the 4rd Eliza- 
beth, and as a new and tyrannical law. 
He asserted that the object of the original 
promoters of the measure was to get rid 
of Poor Laws altogether. The hon. Mem- 
ber told us (though where he got his in- 
formation I do not know) that it was the 
result of a compact between the leaders of 
the two political parties in this House, that 
whoever should be in power the New Poor 
Law should never be disturbed; and main- 
tained that it was a law which was unfit 
to be on the Statute-book. With respect 
to the principle or details of the present 
Bill, he never once adverted to them; but, 
on the principle of opposition to the exist- 
ng law, he was opposed to the further pro- 
gress of this Bill, The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has said, and said truly, that 
ww alteration of the principle of the Bill of 
504 was proposed in the Bill before the 
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House; and, if there had, it is probable he 
would have opposed it, because he told us 
that the Poor Law Amendment Act con- 
tained no new principle, but was merely 
an adaptation of the old law to altered 
circumstances; and, that so far from 
having been concocted by a party of mo- 
dern political economists, who were de- 
termined to abolish Poor Laws altogether, 
it was the same as the scheme proposed 
by Sir Matthew Hale. I have therefore the 
support of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to the principle of the Act of 1834. The 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, I must 
say, entirely misrepresented the intentions 
of the authors of this Bill. He has quoted 
large extracts to show that their object 
was to abolish all Poor Laws; but if he 
had read the speeches throughout he would 
have found that the responsible advisers of 
the Crown disavowed the intentions which 
have been imputed to them. For instance, 
Lord Althorp, in introducing the Poor Law 
Bill of 1834— 
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“ Begged that he should not be understood as 
expressing his disapprobation of a well-regulated 
system of Poor Laws. So far from that being 
the case, he was of opinion that a well-regulated 
system of Poor Laws would be productive of great 
benefit to the country. He was aware that he 
was now expressing an opinion contrary to the 
more strict principles of political economy.” 


After describing the principles of political 
economy, Lord Althorp went on to say— 


“ Such was the doctrine of political economy. 
But as long as we were accessible, not only to 
the feelings of religion, but to the dictates of hu- 
manity, we must be convinced that the support of 
those who were really helpless, and really unable 
to provide for themselves, was not only justifiable, 
but a sacred duty imposed on those who had the 
ability to assist the distressed. It was, therefore, 
to the abuses of the system of Poor Laws, not to 
the system itself—it was to the bad administra- 
tion of those laws, not to their principle—that he 
objected.” 


Such was the language of Lord Althorp, 
in moving the Bill of 1834. I hope, there- 
fore, that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fer- 
rand), will not again assert that it was the 
design of the authors of that Bill to de- 
prive the poor of the right to relief under 
a good system of Poor Laws. Their real 
design was that which they avowed, and 
which I believe they have in a great mea- 
sure accomplished, namely, to cure the 
abuses which had crept into the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law prior to 1834; 
abuses which have been truly described as 
not more injurious to property itself than to 
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the real interests of the poor, which the law | not now to consider whether the law f 
was intended to promote. The hon. Gen- | 1834 should be repealed. To the repeal 
tleman had also stated that the Act of of that Bill the hon. and learned Gent. 
1834 had been productive of innumerable | man would himself object. He began by 
evils. He said, that before the House | saying, that he did think that a céntn 
passed that law the poor of this country authority was essential; but I do not ey. 
were a loyal, obedient, peaceful and well- | actly understand what the nature of that 
conditioned body of people; that there was | control is which he considers essential, In 
no want, no riots, as in 1835—no rick-| moving for leave to bring in the Bill noy 
burnings, no agricultural labourers with before the House, I stated that the Gover. 
8s. a week; and, but for that law, there! ment felt that the reasons which in 1834 
would have been none of the working | led Government to propose to Parliamen; 
classes now suffering the punishment of to establish a body with a central power, 
transportation for those riotous proceed- | remain in full force. But the hon. Gentle. 
ings which it was found necessary to put | man opposite (Mr. Bankes) says that he ob. 
down by the strong arm of the law. The | jects to vesting such powers in Commission. 
hon. Gentleman has been accused of igno- | ers, and that whatever alterations or regu. 
rance in the course of this debate; and [| lations they may wish to propose in the ad. 
must say that, judging from his speech, | ministration of the Poor Law, should have 
he does seem to have taken a very cursory | the sanction of Parliament. Now, I wish 
and superficial view of the subject, and | to know whether the hon. Gentleman really 
that his reading seéms to have been prin-| means that the Commissioners should be 
cipally directed to the ephemeral pam-| obliged in every instance where they may 
phlets of the day; and that he has not, in| find it necessary, to adapt the general 
fact, fully looked back to the real state of | regulations under the Poor Law to the 
the law on which he professed to speak. | peculiar circumstances of particular loca. 
The hon. Gentleman has spoken of the | lities? we shall be obliged to introduce a 
multiplication of gaols and gaol deliveries | Bill to enable them to do so. Or does the 
as the effects of the law of 1834. I) hon. Gentleman ask for absolute uniforni- 
thought it was admitted that the enlarge-| ty? In introducing this Bill, I said that 
ment of our gaols and the increased num-/| there should be a central control; and on 
ber of gaol deliveries were two manifest that point the hon. Gentleman concurred 
improvements, and that every one rejoiced | with me. Now, I thovght that the great 
that attention had been called to those | advantage to be derived from this central 
subjects. Surely the hon. Gentleman will | control was, that the persons in whom 
not say that, because, by the enlargement ‘that control would be vested, would have 
and improvement of our prisons, they have | discretionary powers to enable them, in 
been made more healthy and better adapted | cases which might arise from time to time, 
to an efficient system of penal discipline, , to alter the general rules, in order to suit 
and by the increase of gaol deliveries jus- | the exigencies of particular localities. The 
tice is more speedily administered, any | hon. Gentleman, on the other hand, thinks 
subject of complaint exists, or any injury | that whenever any suspension or limitation 
is done to the poor. But the hon. Gen-/ of the general rules is required, a Minister 
tleman would pull down our prisons, as | of the Crown should come down to Parlia- 
well as repeal the Poor Law, and believes | ment and propose a Bill applicable to some 
that by restoring the old Poor Law he particular union or a variety of unions. I 
would empty the gaols and produce a hap-| hope that the hon. Gentleman will, when 
py and contented people. Now, I need|he has some further opportunity, or that 
not refer to the state of things which took | some hon. Gentleman who concurs in his 
place under the old Poor Law; they must opinion, will inform the House by whet 
still be fresh in the recollection of the | means, or by what machinery, he proposes 
House. No one who knows anything of | to effect his plan. But the hon. Gentleman 
the subject can doubt that the effect was| told us that his great opposition to this 
to confound the industrious and the idle, | Bill is founded upon the amount of new 
to pauperize and demoralise the people, | patronage which it will create; and al- 
and to reduce them to a state of de-| though he professed a desire to confine 
pendence. The object of the Bill of} himself to the subject, his patriotism led 
1834 was to correct these evils. The | him to speak of the Sanitary Bill and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. | Prisons Bill, both which measures he de- 
Bankes), has truly stated, that we have{ nounced as schemes merely for increasing 
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the power of the Crown by creating new | not have the power of making laws. The 
atronage. Now, I wish to know how this | hon. and learned Gentleman has alluded to 


Bill will create any new patronage? It 


does not propose to give employment to | 


any more Commissioners than are at pre- 
sent actually employed under the Govern- 


ment; and, in fact, in a pecuniary point of | 


view, the expense of those Commissioners 
will be less under this Bill than they are 
at present. The hon. Gentleman talked a 
good deal about the Sanitary Bill; but I 
will, at present, refrain from replying to 
his arguments on that Bill, because that 
uestion is not now under the consideration 
of the House. I will, however, ask whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman wishes the people 
to continue in filth and fever, rather than 
see some new officers appointed who will 
superintend measures essential for pro- 
moting the health of towns? The hon. 
Gentleman has also spoken of the Prisons 
Bill, and the number of inspectorships to 
be created under it; but he is not aware 
that there will be a substitute of one officer 
for another, and that the proposed Commis- 
sioner will take the place of a superinten- 
dent of conviets, whose office was prospec- 
tively abolished by an Act of last year. 
The hon. Gentleman said that he thought 
the Constitution was in danger, in conse- 
quence of the proposal of this Bill to have 
two placemen in the House; but I will re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that, within the 
last few years, five or six placemen have 
been excluded from Parliament, so that 
the contemplated increase of placemen in 
the House cannot be quite so dangerous 
to the Constitution as he imagined. Not 
many years ago there was one Lord of the 
Admiralty struck off the list, and the Lieu- 
tenant General of the Ordnanee. The office 
of Paymaster of the Forces now combined 
those offices formerly held by three distinct 
indvidnals namely, the Paymaster Gene- 
ral of the Navy, the Treasurer of the Navy, 
and the Treasurer of the Ordnance. The 
ofiiee of Judge of the Admiralty Court has 
also been abolished. I want, then, to see how 
far the hon. and learned Gentleman agrees 
withme. He agrees with me in supporting 
the Act of 1834; he agrees with me that 
we ought to have a central authority; he 
also agrees with me that that central au- 
thority ought to be represented in this 
House. I am perfectly astonished that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman does not sup- 
port the Bill, in place of joining with the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough in oppos- 
ing it. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says that the central authority should 


|the Prisons Act, which gives a distinct 
power to the visiting justices of making 
rules and regulations for the government 
of prisons, subject to the approbation of 
the Secretary of State. Now, this power, 
which the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
has denounced as monstrous and uncon- 
stitutional, which he has pledged all his 
legal acumen and knowledge to prove— 
this power was poss»ssed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Bankes), as one 
of the visiting justices of Dorchester gaol, 
and was exercised by him on every occa- 
sion, when the prison regulations were 
under the consideration of the justices. 
[Mr. Bankes here intimated his dissent. | 
The hon. Member shakes his head; but 
I assure him that such is the case. I 
maintain that Parliament has the power 
to delegate its authority for the purpose 
of making rules and regulations, and 
that, in the case of the Poor Law, it is 
utterly impossible to dispense with such 
a power without a code of such stringent 
rules as would render it utterly impossible 
to carry the law into effect. With refer- 
ence to giving seats in Parliament to the 
President and one of the Secretaries of the 
proposed Board, I can only repeat what I 
stated upon a former occasion, that when 
the Act of 1834 was passed, His Majesty’s 
| Government felt that the persons to be 
| entrusted with discretionary power to carry 
this Act into effect should be kept aloof 
|from all party conflicts and popular in- 
‘fluence. I stated, however, that expe- 
rience had proved the inconvenience of this 
| arrangement, and that the removal of the 
| Poor Law Commissioners from the in- 
fluence of popular opinion had a bad effect 
upon them, as well as interfered with that 
direct responsible discretion which in the 
‘ease of the Ministers of the Crown was 
found so beneficial. I also stated that I 
felt strongly that the law suffered from not 
having a member of the Board in Parlia- 
| nent ready and able to answer any charges 
| with respect to its maladministration, and 
|to give, if not a satisfactory, at least a 
(full explanation of all their proceedings. 
The Poor Law Commissioners have often 
suffered much from not being able person- 
ally to vindicate their conduct in Parlia- 
ment; and therefore it is that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have proposed that 
there should be an immediate personal re- 
sponsibility in this House on the part of 
those who are to administer the law. The 
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hon. Member for Dorsetshire has made 
many objections to the measure; but what 
does he propose to substitute for it? He 
has omitted to define what kind of super- 
intendence it is which he would consider 
more satisfactory than the system proposed 
by the Bill. As he admits the principle, 
however, his objection is surely one rather 
for the Committee than the second read- 
ing. There remains only one objection— 
that this Bill is introduced so Jate in the 
Session. But it is really no very common 
thing to hear the 17th of May spoken of 
as being so late in the Session; and if the 
hon. Member will consider how the last 
three months have been oceupied—espe- 
cially with respect to the measures relat- 
ing to Irelend—I think he will see how 
impossible it would have been to introduce 
the measure sooner with any chance of 
getting forward. But at the close of his 
speech the hon. Member forgot his objec- 
tion about the lateness of the Session, for 
he ealled on us to withdraw this Bill, and 
said there would be plenty of time to in- 
troduce a new one; so that the hon. 
Member is not really of opinion that it is 
too late. I would beg to remind him also, 
that within two days of the opening of the 
Session, my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government stated fully what the new 
measure was intended to be, so that there 
has been ample time to consider its prin- 
ciple. With respect to what has been said 
as to the Andover Committee, it does not 
appear to me that the present is the proper 
time to go into that subject; but at the same 
time I do not find in the report of that Com- 
mittee one word of objection to the principle 
of the measure of 1834, nor do I find any- 
thing there to justify what the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough has said of it. In conelu- 
sion, I have only to state my acquiescence 
in the sentiments expressed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, that there 
is on the part both of the Government and 
this House a wish to act with fairness and 
equity towards the poor, and a desire to 
promote that which is likely to be most 
conducive to their interests—an object 
which I think would be best attained by 
an adherence to the measure of 1834. I 
must, add, with reference to the Govern- 
ment pledging itself to exclude from office, 
under the Bills, certain individuals, such a 
course would be highly improper, and one 
which no Government worthy of the con- 
fidence of the House would ever think of 
taking. 

CotonyeL SIBTHORP joined in the op- 
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position of his hon. Friends to this Bill, gs 
he considered a change in name of the 
persons concerned did not also constitute g 
change in the character of the former Bil}. 
and instead of being a boon to the working 
classes, he believed it would only be the 
perpetuation of an injury to them. The 
new Bill was one for the purpose of crea. 
ting patronage; and it added to the public 
expenditure, though both patronage and 
expense had been denied. There was ty 
be an individual called a President; but 
there was no hint as to the amount of 
salary he was to have. Then there were 
to be inspectors; but neither the number 
nor the cost was stated: but he supposed 
that would be as the Government pleased, 
both as to pay and to number. He pro. 
tested against a Bill which gave & power 
of centralization, and placed its working 
in the hands of persons who had no local 
knowledge of the situation, wants, or char. 
acter of the poor in the different districts, 
The relief of the poor ought to be in the 
hands of the local authorities, who had the 
best means of knowing the deserving and 
the undeserving. The poor would have 
greater confidence in seeking relief, and 
those who supplied the funds for that re. 
lief would be better satisfied. If the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough—a Gentleman 
who, without flattery, he believed had a 
better knowledge of the feelings and con- 
dition of the poor than any other Member 
of that House—thought it his duty to di- 
vide on the question, he should vote with 
him. This was a Bill got up at the last 
moment of the Session—one of those ad 
captandum measures, such as the Health 
of Towns Bill—for the purpose of enabling 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite to say, 
‘* See what a humane Government we are; 
see how anxious we are to help the poor.” 
He did not believe sympathy for the con- 
dition of the poor was the object of the 
Government in introducing this Bill. “ Con- 
science makes cowards of us all,” it was 
true; but there were times when conscience 
fell asleep, and he thought most often on 
the Treasury benches. On these grounds 
he doubted the honesty of the Government, 
and thought the Bill was pumped up to 
create patronage, and to satisfy the long- 
ing expectancy of some of their friends. 
He opposed the Bill because it created new 
Commissioners; and he hated the very 
name of Commissioners, unless they work- 
ed without pay; and because it was brought 
in so late; for it was late, notwithstanding 
the remarks of the Home Secretary, in the 
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gession. The Government were anxious 
to bring in Bills at the end of a Session, 
in order that when hon. Members were 
jired out, they might be smuggled in with- 
out opposition. It was a mere farce, and 
he would not support such a proceeding. 
It was his intention to vote for the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough. 
Debate adjourned. 


SEDUCTION AND PROSTITUTION. 

Mr. SPOONER moved that the Seduc- 
tion and Prostitution Suppression Bill be 
read a first time. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 

CoroxeL SIBTHORP suggested that 
the hon. Member (Mr. Spooner) would at- 
tain his object by introducing a clause in 
the Health of Towns Bill. 

House divided on the question that the 
House do now adjourn :—Ayes 7; Noes 
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60: Majority 53. 


List of the AYEs. 


Arkwright, G. 

Escott, B. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Pechell, Capt. 


Sibthorp, Col. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS, 
Berkeley, C. 
Duncombe, T. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Bankes, G. 

Blackstone, W. S. 

Bodkin, W. H. 

Borthwick, P. 

Brotherton, J. 

Bree, C, L. C. 

Buller, C. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Craig, W. G. 

Cripps, W. 

Dickinson, F. H. 

Drummond, IH. II. 

Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. 

Dunean, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Evans, W. 

Finch, G, 

Floyer, J, 

Forbes, W, 

Frewen, C. H. 

Gill, T. 

tiladstone, Capt. 

Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 

Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Grosvenor, Lord R, 

Hallyburton, Ld. J. F.G. 

Hawes, B, 


Henley, J. W. 


Question again put. 


Hope, Sir J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Neill, D. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mure, Col. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Oswald, A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rice, E. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smollett. A. 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Spooner, R. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Trotter, J. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
TELLERS. 
Neville, R. 
Parker, J. 
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Mr. DUNCOMBE moved that the de- 


bate be adjourned. 


The House again divided:—Ayes 7; 
Noes 58: Majority 51. 


List of the Aves. 


Arkwright, G. 

Escott, B. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M, L, 
Pechell, Capt. 


Sibthorp, Col. 


Williams, W. 


TELLERS. 
Berkeley, C. 
Duncombe, T, 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T, D. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Bankes, G. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buller, C. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Drummond, H. H. 


Duckworth, Sir J, T. B. 


Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Evans, W. 

Finch, G. 

Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Frewen, C. H. 

Gill, T. 

Gladstone, Capt. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 


Hallyburton, Ld. J.F.G. 


Hawes, B. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hope, Sir J. 


Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Neill, D. 
Mangles, R, D. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mure, Col. 
Neville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Oswald, A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Trotter, J. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
TELLERS, 
Borthwick, P. 
Spooner, R. 


CotonEL SIBTHORP recommended the 
hon. Member to leave this measure in the 
hands of the Government, and moved that 
it be read a first time that day six months. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen did not object to the principle of 
the Bill, they ought to wait for Committee 


to test its details. 


He had heard no ob- 


jection to its principle; therefore he was 
at a loss to know why these repeated ad- 
journments were moved. 

Sim G. GREY recommended that the 
Bill should be read a first time, as this was 
not even the time for testing its prin- 


ciple. 


Mr. C. BERKELEY said, he should at 
that hour of the night oppose the Motion, 
and move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. FORBES hoped the hon. Member 
would not persist in his opposition to the 


first reading of the Bill. 


Government 


had consented to its introduction, and the 
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feeling of the country was in favour of it. 
He trusted that out of common courtesy to 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. Berkeley) would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

The House again divided on the question 
of adjournment :—Ayes 6; Noes 51: Ma- 
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jority 45. 


List of the AYES. 


Escott, B. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


Williams, W. 


TELLERS. 
Berkeley, C. 
Duncombe, T. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Bankes, G. 

Blackstone, W. S. 

Bodkin, W. H. 

Borthwick, P. 

3uller, C. 
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Finally the debate was adjourned till 


Friday. 


House adjourned at a quarter to Two 


o'clock. 
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that the Poor Removal (England and Scotland) Bill may, 
with certain Modifications, be extended to Ireland, 


THE ARMY SERVICE BILL. 
On the Order of the Day for the re- 
commitment of the Bill being read, 





Service Bill. 


Eart GREY moved, ‘“ That the Hous 
do now resolve itself into such Commit. 
tee. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, he hoped he might be permitted to 
occupy a small portion of their Lordships’ 
time on this most important military mea. 
sure; and he craved with confidence their 
indulgent permission, because the noble 
Earl who introduced the measure had done 
him the honour in his unavoidable absence 
to animadvert upon and answer some points 
in his former address; and although he 
was sensible of that noble Earl’s condeseen. 
sion, yet he thought the speech of a no. 
ble Earl (the Earl of Cardigan) on the 
same evening, and who was present on the 
last occasion, would have been far higher 
game for the noble Lord to have grappled 
with, inasmuch as it was a far better 
speech than his, and the noble Lord’s ap. 
tagonist would have been before him. Hov- 
ever, as the speech of the noble Earl de. 
served every respect on his part, and as 
still further a most unexpected, and he 
must candidly say rather complicated, 
speech of his illustrious friend the noble 
Duke (the Duke of WeHington) had been 
delivered in that House since he presumed 
to raise his voice against this Bill, he now 
ventured to address their Lordships. The 
noble Earl had said, that he (the Marquess 
of Londonderry) considered the Bill as 
apart from the measures adopted in former 
years, whereas it was the continuation of a 
course of policy long pursued. He cer. 
tainly to that pleaded guilty, and admitted 
that he had argued the Bill on the limited 
service alone. He did not refer to or go 
into all the improvements of our military 
interior details for twenty-five years, which 
the noble Earl had no more to do with 
than the child unborn. But he denied that 
he had asserted it was great presumption 
for Her Majesty’s Government, who had 
not seen any service, and as civilians, to 
take up the subject of improvement of the 
Army. But he did say, that in their altera- 
tions they should be fortified by, and 
should have received, the advice of general 
officers of high service, rank, and talent in 
the Army. For that reason he had moved, 
as Mr. Yorke did in 1806, for the opinions 
of such general officers. The noble Earl 
was certainly right in stating that the Go- 
yernment could command such; but if he 
had received them, and they were favour- 
able to his plan, would he not have pro- 
duced them? The noble Earl, however, 
gave his answer to his own observations, 
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for would he deny that if he had not at the 
Jast squeezed out the military opinion and 
vote at least of the Duke of Wellington, 
he would never have carried his Bill? And 
did not their Lordships (as the country 
and Army he was sure would admit) agree 
vith him that without that great profes- 
onal vote, which greatly neutralized every 
ther military opinion, the Bill would have 
heen lost? The drift of his (the Marquess 
of Londonderry’s) argument, according to 
the noble Earl’s opinion, was, that there 
should be no interference with the present 
system, but to let well alone, at least as to 
the introduction of limited service; but un- 
doubtedly he did not mean to disapprove of 
any wise regulations and improvements the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and the 
Government might think proper to recom- 
mend. But he wanted the sentiments of 
the Army authorities on these monstrous 
imovations. He desired to have the opin- 
ions of our illustrious field-marshals, the 
heads of the Army, and general officers; 
knowing that if the Army was consulted, the 
very large majority, ay nine-tenths, would 
beagainst this new plan. The noble Lord, 
then, with much eloquence, seemed to have 
admitted the prowess of our arms under 
our invincible leader, and then he launched 
into a most eloquent harangue as to the 
deeds of his predecessors for twenty-five 
or thirty years, and told them of regi- 
mental savings-banks—the change as to 
corporal punishment—the powers of gene- 
ral courts-martial restricted—imprisonment 
substituted for the lash—comforts for the 
soldier's condition in barracks—health of 
troops on their colonial service, and sup- 
ply of provisions—great encouragement 
for good soldiers under Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert's Bill of 1843—regimental schools, 
&e, The practical effects of all these im- 
provements the noble Earl most forcibly 
and most eloquently enumerated. But what 
had they to do with the actual measure of 
limited service, which had been tried over 
and over again, and had always failed ? 
and the noble Lord did not, in all this 
beautiful statement, touch the question be- 
fore the House. It really was like a 
quack doctor, who was called in by chance, 
and gave a little white powder, and then 
launched into all the benefits of the re- 
medy, and took eredit for the scientific 
‘ystem of years previously pursued by the 
regularly bred faculty. The noble Earl then 
entered into some not very complimentary 
observations to commanding officers of re- 
gments, on which, differing with him in 
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toto, he was not inclined to say all he 
thought. He stated that the indirect ef- 
fect of the ten years’ enlistment system on 
the commanding officers would be highly 
beneficial; for, when they knew, at the 
end of ten years, the soldier had the power, 
if he thought fit, to leave his regiment, 
they would study much more than they 
now did the comfort and welfare of the sol- 
diers, and endeavour to make them more 
happy in their ranks. With great respect 
to the noble Earl, he would tell him, as an 
old commanding officer, that he never was 
more mistaken in his life, both as to the 
conduct and character of the majority of 
commanding officers of Her Majesty’s 
Army. Then, concluding his speech, the 
noble Lord called on their Lordships to 
adopt the Limited Service Bill, without 
saying one single word as to its effects on 
the discipline, or the feelings, the jealou- 
sies, the injustice, between the old soldiers 
and the new, which it entailed on the 
Army. He now came toa much more ex- 
traordinary matter, and attended by more 
important consequences, than the noble 
Earl’s able and long oration to their Lord- 
ships. Had his noble and illustrious Friend 
given his opinion, or rather intimated his 
vote, at an early stage, it was more than 
probable that his great devotion and re- 
spect for his illustrious Commander would 
have enforced his silence. With the great- 
est possible attention he had read over and 
over again that speech, and he could only 
say, as an old soldier, that he cordially 
embraced what he understood to be the 
sentiments of the speech; but he deplored 
the vote. To presume to characterize that 
speech was not his province. He must 
leave it in the hands of the noble and 
learned Lord, and the able leader of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition. But he thought he 
could confidently assert, that the noble 
Earl opposite could not be very well satis- 
fied with the speech, though he might hug 
himself most lovingly as to the vote; while 
he (the Marquess of Londonderry), on his 
part, deplored the vote, and was satisfied 
that the Army should construe the opinions 
in that now celebrated speech as they 
thought proper. He might, however, now 
be permitted to observe upon the construc- 
tion of that speech, and that of the right 
hon. Secretary at War, both advocating 
this same Bill now before their Lordships. 
He thought the Secretary at War followed 
up his opinions by saying—‘* What an ex- 
cellent rural force these men of ten years 
would make hereafter, by acting when they 
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received their reserved pensions, if neces- 
sary, behind walls and houses.’’ Possibly 
the right hon. Gentleman was thinking of 
a French invasion, and conveying these his 
new experimental levies hereafter over the 
border. But to return to the Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill—his objections to it 
were in a few words, and so strong in his 
mind, that no Amendment, he thought, 
could avert the evil. It was injurious to 
discipline. They placed two men along- 
side each other in the same rank and ser- 
vice in a totally different position. The 
old men might be termed the Sepoys of 
the Army; the limited men the experi- 
mental levies, There was evident preju- 
dice to the old soldier. There was a mere 
chance or surmise if by re-enlistment after 
ten years they would get the old soldiers 
to remainor not. They might lose a large 
number of them at a moment the Army’s 
service might be most required. They 
gave to the new soldier a right of dis- 
charge when he had voluntarily enlisted 
under the present Mutiny Act, which 
should alone be held and exercised by the 
commanding officer and Commander-in- 
Chief. As to arguing dissatisfaction of 
the men and desertions from the unlimited 
service, it was clear from returns on the 
Table they did not exist. In seven years 
there were only 2,000 for limited service, 
and in the same period 22,000 unlimited. 
Much more might be said. It was under- 
stood that in the event of the Duke’s sup- 
port, there would be an increase of pen- 
sions to the present Army; but he yet 
feared that Her Majesty’s Government had 
no intention whatever of raising the pen- 
sions. It had been argued by the pro- 
moters of the measure that they would ob- 
tain a better description of men. Where 
were they to come from? Did they want 
them morally or physically better ? Look 
at the Household Brigade, the finest troops 
in Europe. Compare those men with any 
others, where would be found a better de- 
scription? This idea, therefore, was a per- 
fect fallacy. He could not help, however, 
remarking, that even in this measure the 
noble Duke admitted, that though he was 
willing to give it a trial, yet that it was an 
experiment. They knew, as a matter of 
history now, that they had been and were 
blessed with a Government of ‘ all the ta- 
lents.’’ He thought that they were now 
about to be again blessed with one of ‘all 
the experiments.’’ They had experiments 
in Irish Poor Laws, in finance, in railways, 
and, last and worst of all, in Army ser- 
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vices—worst, because it was an old experi. 
ment that had over and over again failed 
But, if this measure was to be carried, he 
could not help bitterly lamenting, and 
all the Army, who opposed the messare 
would deplore, that it had been so unfairly 
treated, and so strangely, if not cunningly, 
earried. In the House of Commons it was 
always introduced very late in the evening. 
if not towards the morning; at no time 
were there more than 140 Members in the 
House, and they were mostly Government 
placemen, and the division was not above 
forty or fifty strong. The Bill was then 
sent up to their Lordships; and he could 
not but with all due respect remark, that 
in spite of the noble Duke’s vote assisting 
the Government, the Bill was carried at 
the second reading by a very small m. 
jority; constituted of the votes of a certain 
light political section, who came to the 
rescue of the Government, although not 
one of them was pleased, any more than 
their great political head, to give the House 
any reasons which, he owned, he had ex. 
pected from it; and also by the aid of cer. 
tain prelates—the right rev. the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, the right rey. the Bishop of 
Worcester, the right rev. the Bishop of 
Salisbury; and, he lamented personally to 
add, the Lord Bishop of Durham. To these 
rey. personages then, and to the seetion 
he had adverted to, let it be observed, the 
Army owed this revolution. He hoped the 
right rev. Prelates would even now give 
them the opinion of their military friends 
whom they met after their vote upon this 
measure; for it was quite clear they must 
have been advised and directed by them, as 
he was sure none of the right rev. Bench 
would stand up in their places and admit 
they knew anything, or ever did know any- 
thing, of a soldier, of his discipline in 
camp, quarters, or in the field, or of his 
feelings as to the service in which he was 
engaged. The noble Marquess concluded 
by moving to leave out ‘“ now,” and in- 
sert ‘‘ this day six months.” 

The Eart of CARDIGAN confessed 
that it was very painful to him to offer 
any opposition to a Bill connected with the 
Army which had received the support of 
the noble Duke; and he would have felt 
greater pain were it not that he recollected 
the very qualified support which the noble 
Duke gave to it in his speech. One of 
the avowed objects was to enlist into the 
Army a superior class of recruits, and yet 
the noble Duke did not consider that such 
would be its result; whilst the other object 
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ms to make the Army more popular; but, 
considering the recent increase in the 
Army, and the readiness with which the 
raks were filled, their Lordships would 
not suppose that the Army as it existed 
yas an unpopular force. It must be re- 
membered that the British Army, unlike 
gther armies, was dispersed all over the 
world, and he could not see how the Bill 
euld be carried out when the term of ser- 
vie expired; certainly, it could not be 
seomplished without great expense, and 
certainly not without great inconvenience. 
When the Bill was in force, the changes in 
clnies must be more frequent than at 
present; this would involve great expense, 
adit was the duty of Parliament to con- 
sider whether such an expenditure was 
proper or necessary. Was the battalion to 
vhich the men belonged to lose its term of 
clonial service? If so, it would create 
the greatest possible confusion ; and if their 
places were to be filled by draughts from 
ther regiments, it would destroy the esprit 
decorps. With regard to the pensions, 
therewas no doubt that the addition of 2d. 
to the 6d. would be considered a boon to 
the Army; and if the Government were 
axious to make the Army still more po- 
pular than at present, they would give fair 
rewards for services, and enable the soldiers 
to settle down afterwards. He thought it 
desirable to tie the men down to good con- 
duet by the interest they felt in their pen- 
sions. But if they dispersed a discontented 
nilitary body over the country, they would 
find it formidable for mischief, and an as- 
semblage formed from them would be more 
dificult to deal with than the ordinary po- 
pulation. He thought that all the advan- 
tages of the proposed plan, without its 
manifold disadvantages, might have been 
attained by effecting improvements in the 
condition of the soldier. At all events, if 
limit were resolved upon, he thought the 
fist period should be longer, say fourteen 
years, and the second shorter, say seven 
years, At the end of the first period the 
wldier would have arrived at a time of life 
vhich admirably adapted him for pursuing 
his profession ; and were good encourage- 
ment offered, his belief was that in the ma- 
jority of cases the soldier would re-enlist. 
As to the officers, the great majority were 
opposed to the Bill—he believed that, ge- 
nerally speaking, the officers looked upon 
tas adangerous and visionary measure. 
He did not presume to think that his opin- 
in would have the slightest weight with 
their Lordships. He was well aware that 
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as a military man he had not seen much 
active service ; and, after a period of thirty 
years of peace, few officers, comparatively 
speaking, could bring the experience which 
was gained in a time of war to bear upon 
such a question. But let the weight be 
what it might which was attached to his 
opinions, they were the honest opinions of 
a Member of their Lordships’ House, and 
of one who had sincerely at heart the wel- 
fare of that profession to which he had the 
honour to belong. 

Eart GREY said, that as he did not 
understand that the noble Marquess or the 
noble Earl who had addressed their Lord- 
ships in opposition to the Bill, intended to 
oppose it ina substantive manner, he would 
not occupy time in repeating arguments in 
reply which had already been addressed to 
their Lordships. Instead, therefore, of re- 
peating any argument which had been pre- 
viously used, he would mention one fact 
which had come to his knowledge since 
the measure had been discussed. There 
was now serving a gallant officer, who, in 
consequence of his good conduct as a pri- 
yate and a non-commissioned officer, had 
received a commission without purchase; 
and his opinion having been asked of the 
proposed measure, his answer was, ‘ All 
that I can say is, I have been all my life 
in the Army, but I never enlisted for life ; 
I was a seven years’ man.” 

Viscount COMBERMERE said, that 
this was only a solitary instance out of 
82,000 ; and he disapproved of the Bill. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause | being read, 

The Eart of LUCAN moved, as an 
Amendment, that twelve years’ service be 
substituted for ten years in the infantry, 
and fourteen years for twelve in the cavalry, 
artillery, or other ordnance corps. It might 
appear a small matter to propose an in- 
crease of two years to the period of service; 
but, in his opinion, it was of great impor- 
tance. The last two years of a twelve 
years’ service were the most valuable por- 
tion of the whole period. In making this 
proposition, he disclaimed on his part, and 
he thought he might do so on the part of 
the officers of the military profession gene- 
rally, being actuated by any party spirit 
whatever. The principle of the Bill hay- 
ing been adopted by the House of Com- 
mons, and by their Lordships, all he now 
sought was to make the measure as little 
mischievous as possible. He entreated 
their Lordships, that while passing this 
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Bill they would not deprive the country of 
the services of the old soldier, whose conti- 
nuance in the Army was absolutely neces- 
sary to its very existence. 

Earn GREY observed, that those noble 
Lords who did him the honour to listen to 
the speech he delivered on moving the 
second reading of this Bill, would recollect 
that he declared it to be his wish that such 
a system should be introduced into the 
Army as should make the being discharged 
from the service considered not as a reward, 
but as a punishment. That was the main 
object and scope of the whole Bill. He 
wished it to be considered a reward of merit 
to be allowed to continue in the Army, ra- 
ther than a punishment to be retained in 
it. This principle, he conceived, applied to 
the Amendment now proposed by the noble 
Earl. When a man had served for a period 
of ten years, and had not proved to be a 
good soldier, it was perfectly just that the 
commanding officer should have it in his 
power to say to such a man—* I will not 
allow you to continue with us. The bar- 
gain was for ten years. It is at an end; 
you may go and seek a livelihood some- 
where else.’’ This to a man who had only 
served ten years, while it was just, would 
not be severe, because it might be fairly 
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presumed that he would then be in the 
prime of life, and capable of getting a live- 


lihood in some other occupation. But it 
would be a very different thing if the pe- 
riod of service were to be prolonged, and 
the man were to be retained in the Army 
to a time of life when he would not be qua- 
lified to provide for himself in any other 
pursuit. Ifthey were to adopt this mea- 
sure at all, he did not see any advantage 
that was to be derived from the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl. If they were to 
try the experiment of limited enlistment, 
let them try it fairly, as he believed it would 
be under this measure. 

Viscount COMBERMERE was in fa- 
vour of the Amendment. At the end of 
ten years a man might be turned adrift 
without good reason; and, if he had a wife 
and children, they would be looked upon as 
an encumbrance. What would become of 
a man in such circumstances as that, with- 
out a pension, and, in all probability, with- 
out any means of supporting himself ? 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said: I 
shall confine myself to the Amendment of 
the noble Earl, because on a former occa- 
sion I stated my reasons for thinking that 
your Lordships might safely adopt the 
principles of this Bill, and that there is 
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every reason to believe that you will retaiy 
the old soldiers in the Army under the Bij 
as it stands. I stated my reasons on that 
occasion, and I only revert to them nov tp 
state that they have not been at all shakey 
by what has passed during this debate, 
My opinion is, that the advantages helj 
out to soldiers by the warrants issued by 
Her Majesty and the late Sovereign, whic 
ensured good conduct as far as it can be 
ensured by law, and which give to the gol. 
diers that which is best for them—th 
habits of good conduct—more especially 
by the warrant recently issued, securing to 
a man at the end of his twenty or twenty. 
one years’ service, together with the good. 
service money which he may have reeeiyed 
during the twenty or twenty-one years, 4 
pension amounting altogether to 1s, a day 
—that these advantages do give us every 
reason to believe that the services of the 
old soldiers will be retained with their re. 
giments; and that being the case, I think 
that that which it is most desirable to retain 
will be retained for Her Majesty’s service, 
I sincerely wish that this new state of 
things in the Army may enable Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government and the officers in com- 
mand to make a discharge from the Army 
considered a punishment. That is a most 
desirable object—and this feeling does 
exist in two or three regiments. It exists, 
I believe, in the troops which are imme- 
diately about Her Majesty’s person. | 
wish to see the same object attained in all 
parts of the service ; and the system pro- 
posed by this Bill does, I think, gives 
prospect that it may be attained. Then 
the noble Earl comes and says that it may 
be attained by twelve years as well as ten; 
and another noble Lord, a noble Friend of 
mine, has another curiosity of his own—by 
which he thinks the same object may be 
attained. My Lords, there may be many 
modes by which it may be accomplished; 
but this is the mode proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and adopted by the 
other House of Parliament, and therefore! 
recommend your Lordships to adhere to the 
mode proposed in the Bill now before you. 
I do not think the noble Lord has made 
out any case for his proposition; I beg your 
Lordships to keep that object steadily in 
your view, the object of retaining the old 
soldiers in your service during the whole 
time that they are capable of rendering ser- 
vice, that is, until they are forty years 
age, and my opinion is that that may be 
attained as well with ten as twelve years. 
Make dismissal a serious punishment, a0 
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in the meantime retain the services of the 
id soldiers as long as you can. I confess 
that I do not understand exactly the mean- 
ing of the noble Earl when he speaks of 
the object to be attained by allowing com- 
uanding officers to get rid of bad soldiers at 
the end of their term of service; for they 
way be got rid of as easily at ten as at 
irelve years. But, my Lords, I do not 
yant to get rid of the services of any men; 
ad my opinion is for the adoption of the 
neasure proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
yeroment, believing that in the allowance 
for good service, and in the pension of ls. 
per day, the great object which I have 
sated will be attained, There is only one 
other point to which I will refer relating to 
the question at large, I mean the difficulty 
and inconvenience of providing for the re- 
lief of troops under the Bill as it stands; 
but I entreat your Lordships to remember, 
throughout the consideration of this ques- 
tion, that the law of this country has in- 
variably enabled the Government to raise 
wen for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years’ service; it has always been in the 
jower of the Government to order an en- 
listment for any period; and the person 
filing the office which I have the honour 
to hold must have obeyed the order. Now, 
as to the inconvenience and difficulty at- 
tending the relief of troops, the Govern- 
went is perfectly aware that it is bound to 
provide for the removal of all, and for the 
relief of troops at the proper period. In 
respect to climate, the noble Marquess ap- 
pears to have forgotten that every regi- 
ment serving abroad has a depét of men 
in this country, to fill up the places of 
those who are serving abroad; and it will, 
of course, be the business of the officers to 
take care that men are sent out regularly 
to fil up vacancies as they occur in the 
regiments abroad. Such an arrangement 
wil undoubtedly entail expense, and the 
expense must be incurred; but if the ser- 
viee derives advantage from the system, 
for that expense the country will, in my 
(pinion, be amply compensated. I see no 
reason, my Lords, for the Amendment 
proposed by the noble Earl. I do not 
think that the principles upon which the 
Bill rests have been at all shaken by this 
night’s discussion; and I cannot, therefore, 
‘ommend your Lordships to adopt the 
Amendment. 

lox STANLEY: I have not the pre- 
‘mption to enter into discussion upon 
lese points with the noble and gallant 


) 


uke; but he will forgive me for saying, 
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that to a certain extent I think he has mis- 
understood the object and intention of the 
noble Earl who proposed the Amendment, 
and that he has also, in some degree, mis 
apprehended the effect and principle of the 
Bill as it stands. The noble Duke has 
stated truly, that if this Bill had not been 
introduced, it would be competent for Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce, by 
their own authority, the provisions of this 
Bill; and that, my Lords, is one of the 
reasons why I say that we need not and 
ought not to be called upon to interfere 
with the authority of Parliament in a mat- 
ter for which the ordinary powers of 
the Executive Government are sufficient. 
Therefore, [ am not in the least alarmed 
by the announcement which the noble 
Karl opposite has thought proper to make, 
that on the adoption of the Amendment of 
the noble Earl he should not feel it his 
duty to proceed further with the measure; 
and it is not an announcement which will, 
I think, alarm the military portion of those 
whom I have the honour to address. But 
when the noble Duke goes on to say that 
this Bill must be better than the present 
state of the law, because it is now compe- 
tent to the Government to order the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to give directions for an 
enlistment for even a more limited period 
than the Bill proposes, 1 beg to remind 
your Lordships that that power of the 
Executive Government is not taken away 
by this Bill. This Bill does not prevent 
the enlistment for a shorter, but it does 
prevent the enlistment for a longer, period 
than ten years: it deprives the Govern- 
ment of the power of enlisting for fourteen 
or twenty-one years; but it does not de- 
prive the Government of the power of 
doing that which the noble and gallant 
Duke would, I believe, condemn in com- 
mon with every officer in the service and 
every Member of this House, of ordering 
an enlistment for a period shorter than ten 
years. It takes away the power of extend- 
ing the enlistment, but it leaves the Go- 
vernment as competent to order an enlist- 
ment for seven years as they were previous 
to the passing of this Bill. The difficulty 
of dealing with this question would, I 
think, be greatly simplified, if we could be 
sure that we were all aiming at the same 
object. Now, my object is the same as 
that of the noble and gallant Duke, and of 
the noble Lords connected with the Army, 
who have opposed the Bill. We wish to 
retain the old soldiers in the Army at the 
expiration of their first period of service; 
2L2 
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but I am not quite sure that the object of 
the noble Earl opposite is the same. I 
rather incline to think that he is not so 
anxious to secure that object as he is to 
carry into effect his own favourite project 
of veteran battalions, and to induce the 
old soldiers to quit their regiments for the 
purpose of entering the veteran battalions. 
My noble and gallant Friend has also mis- 
understood, if he will allow me to say so, 
what my noble Friend said about the 
power of the officers to get rid of bad men 
inthe Army. What my noble Friend said 
was, that he would not oppose the princi- 
ple of limited enlistment, because it had 
this redeeming quality, that in a given pe- | 
riod of time, whether ten or twelve years, | 
at the expiration of that time it would 
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of ten years a soldier feels he has not got 
half through the period of the lengthened 
service, he thinks that he shall probably 
get tired of it before it is concluded, anj 
therefore, that he had better take the op. 
portunity to leave the service while he ean 
get it. Whereas, a man that has served 
for twelve years will feel that he has served 
through more than half the period which 
entitled him to the retiring pension ; and 
that he has a comparatively short period 
to serve for his second. I hope that the 
noble Earl, after what passed here the 
other night, and after what has passed in 
the other House, will not persevere in his 
announcement, that upon the period we 
now fix for the first period of service will 
depend the soldier’s pension. The soldier 


give the commanding officer the power to| is equally entitled to that pension by a 
get rid of bad men. But my noble Friend | service of twenty-one years, whether that 
advanced that argument, not on the ques- | service has been served in periods of twelve 


tion whether the period should be ten| 
years or twelve years, but as a ground | 
upon which he modified his objection to a| 
period of limited enlistment, by stating | 
that among the disadvantages to which | 
this principle was liable, it had this redeem- | 
ing advantage, that it would enable the | 
commanding officer at the expiration of 


his period of service to get rid of a bad 


man. But, my Lords, the single question 
before you is this—you may retain the old 
soldiers under a system of ten years’ en- 
listment: is it less likely or is it more likely 
that you will retain them under a system 
of twelve? The noble Earl opposite talks of 
the great hardship we shall inflict upon a 
man by throwing him out of the service at 
the expiration of a period when he has be- 
come unfitted for anything else; and he | 
says, see what an advantage you will give 

to a man by enabling him to return to civil | 
life after the expiration of ten years, so | 
that he will be able to turn himself to | 
other pursuits. Now, my Lords, the whole | 
difference that there is between the elause | 
and the Amendment is a difference of two | 
years—the difference between a man at 

the age of twenty-eight, and the same man | 
at the age of thirty. But the real ques- | 
tion after all is, when is the soldier the | 
most likely to re-enlist? JI do not say 
that there will be any very great difference 
between the two periods; but I do say that | 
the difference will in all probability be in | 
favour of the first period being twelve | 
years, and the second being nine ; rather | 
than that the first period should be ten | 
years, and the second eleven. And for 

this simple reason, that at the expiration 


‘ 





| 


and nine years, or in periods of ten and 
eleven. If the noble Earl should perse. 
vere in that, I must say that the Army 
and the country will have a right to regard 
this decision as founded not upon principle, 
but upon political, if not personal, feeling. 
I trust, that whatever may be your Lori- 
ships’ decision, the soldier’s pension will 
not be made to depend upon it. If the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Lucan) persists in 
his Motion, I shall certainly vote for it, 
though I am far from undervaluing the 
opinion which has been expressed by the 
noble and gallant Duke, that under the 


| present Bill you may expect the re-enlist- 


ment of old soldiers; but looking to this— 
and this point was not touched by the noble 
and gallant Duke at all—that if you can 
reckon on their re-enlistment for a period 
of eleven at the end of ten years, you may 
with much more confidence and certainty 
reckon on their re-enlistment for nine at 
the end of twelve years. 

The Committee then divided on the 
Amendment :—Contents 38: Non-Con- 
tents 30; Majority 8. 
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Lonp DE ROS then moved the Amend- 
went of which he had given notice :— 
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“That any soldier, at any period within one 
year previous to the completion of the term 
of limited service for which he shall have been 
first engaged, or, in the case of every regiment 
under orders for service, other than in Great 
Britain and Ireland, within two years previous to 
such completion, being approved as a fit person, 
&c., may (at any time) be re-engaged for the fur- 
ther term of six years and seven years; and in 
like manner, within the like period, previous to 
the completion of such second’ engagement, for a 
further term of five years, whether in infantry, 

cavalry, or ordnance corps ; such further term or 
terms to date from the expiration of the first or 
second period of service, as the case may be.” 


The noble Lord made a few observations 
in support of his Amendment, which were 
inaudible. 

Eart GREY observed, in reference to 
this Amendment, that it appeared to him 
there would be some advantage in not 
confining too closely the period within 
which a soldier might re-enlist in the Army. 
On the other hand, it had been pressed 
upon him that there would be considerable 
danger and much inconvenience in extend- 
ing this period in the manner now pro- 
posed by the noble Lord. If, therefore, 
he (Lord De Ros) would limit the period 
to six months after the completion of the 
service, there would be no objection to an 
Amendment of this deseription. 

Lorp DE ROS was understood to as- 
sent to this a. 

Lorp STANLEY approved of the limi- 
tation, and suggested to the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) the importance, in this case, 
of making some distinction between regi- 
ments on home and regiments on foreign 
service. If men belonging to a regiment 
ordered on foreign service sailed at a time 
which was within one year of the period 
when according to the terms of their enlist- 
ment they could claim their discharge, the 
result would be great expense to the coun- 
try, and great mischief to the particular 
regiment, and he therefore put it to the 
noble Earl for his consideration, if it would 
not be advisable that power should be given 
to re-enlist the men in such a position pre- 
vious to their sailing. The principle of 
re-enlistment would not be interfered with 
by such an arrangement; and in this way, 
it was indisputable, they might avoid the 
chance of losing the service of men in a 
foreign station. He suggested, as the 
noble Earl was determined not to extend 
the period for men in regiments on home 
service beyond six months, that in case of 
regiments ordered abroad the period should 
be twelve months, and that power be 
granted to re-enlist those soldiers whose 
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term of service would expire within one or 
two years. 

Eart GREY would have no objection to 
adopt the suggestion made by the noble 
Lord. He thought, however, that the 
better way of obtaining the desired end 
wou:d be to name no particular number of 
months, and to leave to soldiers under 
orders for foreign service the power to con- 
tract a new engagement. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the Clause as amended being put, 

The Ear. of ELLENBOROUGH moy- 
ed an Amendment. As the Bill stood, 


soldiers out of England could only be re- | 


enlisted by the same persons who had 
power to enlist men under the Mutiny Act; 


that Act prohibited general officers and | 


regimental officers from enlisting men; 
but abroad there would be many occasions 
when no qualified civilian could be found, 


or when it might be extremely inconve- | 


nient to interpose a civilian between the 


soldiers and the officers, particularly in | 
It would be better to adopt the | 


India. 
words of the Mutiny Act, adding, any per- 
son ‘‘ duly appointed by Her Majesty, by 
any warrant signed by the Secretary at 
War,’’ to attest and enlist soldiers for Her 
Majesty’s service. 

Eart GREY had no objection to the 
Amendment, which was inserted, and 

The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 4 being proposed, 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH pro- 
posed to insert after the 4th Clause the 
following provisos :— 

*“‘ Provided further, and be it enacted, that if, 


at the expiration of such first or second term of 
I 


limited service, or of such term of prolonged ser- 
vice, any soldier entitled to his discharge, being 


on any foreign station, shall not be willing to re- | 
engage or to continue in Iler Majesty’s service, | 
or in the service of the East India Company, the | 


commanding officer of the regiment in which he 
may be serving shall, as in the case of soldiers in- 
valided, take the usual measures, with all conve- 
nient despatch, for the conveyance of such soldier 


to England, and on the arrival of such soldier in | 
England he shall be finally discharged: provided | 
always, that during such time as may elapse be- | 


tween the expiration of such terms of service 


as aforesaid, and his final discharge in England, | 
such soldier shall remain subject to all the provi- | 


sions of any Act which may be then in force for 
punishing mutiny and desertion, as fully as he may 
have been subject thereto before the expiration of 
such terms of service. 


-* Provided also, that if, at the expiration of | 


any such first or second term of limited service, or 
of such term of prolonged service, any soldier be- 
ing in any of Her Majesty’s colonies shall claim | 
his discharge, and shall signify to the governor of } 
such colony, through the commanding officer of | 
the regiment in which he may be serving, his de- 
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| sire to remain in such colony, it shall be lawfy 
| for such governor, if he shall think fit, with the 
consent of such commanding officer, to petmit se}, 
| soldier to remain therein; and thereupon such 5. 
| dier shall be finally discharged, and shall not }s 
| entitled to claim to be conveyed to England x 
| the public charge at any future period.” — 

| He said, his object was to take the tine 
necessary for bringing home the soldier 
from a foreign station not out of his period 
of enlistment; but after that period had 
expired, and at the same time to keep the 
man under military discipline. In the 
West Indies and the Mediterranean sta. 
tions there could be no difficulty in seni. 
ing the man home at any time; but it Was 
by no means so with regard to Australis, 
and more particularly the East Indies, and 
also to a certain extent in the case of res. 
ments quartered in Canada. In order tp 
insure a favourable passage, it was neces. 
| sary that the soldier should not leave India 
before the 15th of November, or after the 
15th of March. He would thus be sent 
from the distant stations so as to arrive in 
Caleutta by February, and reach Eng. 
land in July, thougi: his time of service 
might not expire until the April following. 
| In the case of Canada, also, there were 
joie periods of the year when the men 





could not be sent home, and he thought 
‘that in all these cases it was better that 
the loss of time should fall on the men than 
| on the Government. 

| Eart GREY said, according to the term 
lof his enlistment, a man would be dis 
'echarged the day it terminated, at the 
| place where his regiment happened to be 
|at the time; and being so discharged, he 
would of course be conveyed home in the 
same manner as the men discharged a 
unfit for service. Soldiers engaged for 
ten years, must serve those ten years 
| where they were wanted, and would 
‘continue to do duty with their regiment 
| till the day of their discharge; if they ac- 
‘cepted it, they would be conveyed home, 
unless they preferred settling in the cour- 
try, which in some of the colonies might 
be the case. In those instances no inco- 
| venience would arise. But a great incot- 
venience would be created by fixing by law 
a matter that should be regulated from 
time to time according to the necessities 0! 


| the service; if they gave a right to the man 


| rp. 
to be conveyed home by the first conve 


nient opportunity, they left it to the man 
| to judge when that opportunity oceurred: 
this might give rise to inconvenient dll 
ferences between him and his officer. It 
would be better to let the law stand asi! 
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was; he believed the conduct of the Go- 
yernment of this country to the soldier 


would always be fair and satisfactory. 


the same. The noble Earl wished to re- 
tain the men till the end of their term of 
grvice, and admitted they were to be sent 
home at the public charge. But the noble 
farl confounded the position of the soldier 
yho would be sent home under this Bill, 
with that of a soldier sent home under the 
present law. At present the man never 
ceased to be a soldier, and remained sub- 


ject to martial law. A soldier discharged | 
in India became immediately a free man; | 
they could not prevent him from settling | 


as a colonist, or even taking foreign ser- 


tice. The noble Earl did not know the | 
danger of this in India; the colonization of | 


India would be its separation; could they 
set free 200 or 300 soldiers in the city of 
Benares without danger? The noble Earl 
risked the creation of insurrection; he did 
not know the country for which he legis- 
lated; he entreated him to reconsider the 
subject maturely. He agreed that the 


time occupied by a man’s return ought not | 
to be taken out of his term of service; but | 


he wished to give him a right by law to 


that which he was sure no Government | 
would refuse; above all, he wished the no- | 


ble Earl to consider the dangers that might 
arise from the colonization of India, from 
the insults that might be offered by the 


soldiers to the religion and prejudices of, 


the natives of the country. 

Eart GREY said, the number of sol- 
diers discharged in India was exceedingly 
small, As he already stated that evening, 
it was not for all the colonies quite one per 
cent, and it was still less in India than 
dsewhere. The noble Earl must be well 
aware, that in India soldiers entitled to 
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his object and that of the noble Earl were | 
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| of soldiers in India, if he supposed that all 
“were equally desirous of remaining there. 
| The old Indian soldier certainly was in ge- 
neral anxious to remain; but it was dif- 
ferent with the man who was but a short 
time in India, and was unaccustomed to 
the climate. It did not follow, because a 
man was ten years in the Army, that he 
might be more than half a year in India; 
and it should be borne in mind, that when 
this measure was in full operation, the 
number of men entitled to their discharge 
annually in India would be the eleventh or 
twelfth of the entire Army in the country. 
The number of men who would have to be 
marched down from the upper provinces 
every year to be sent home, would not be 
{less than 700 or 800; and he would leave 
it to their Lordships to judge of the conse- 
quences of such a body passing through 
the country, and no longer subject to mili- 
tary control. 
| Eart GREY thought the absolute pro- 
vision of the Act, by which the men might 
be detained two years above the term, 
would enable them to obviate any incon- 
/venience. He hoped the noble Ear! would 
not press his Amendment. 

After a few words from Lorp COMBER- 
MERE in support of the Amendment. 

Lorp STANLEY thought, on a question 
of such importance he was justified in ap- 
pealing to the noble Duke at the head of 
the Army, who was so well acquainted with 
| India, for his opinion upon it. The object 
of all parties was the same. The question 
} which thus had been brought under the 
notice of their Lordships amounted to this: 
were the troops which from time to time 
might be discharged in India, and in simi- 
lar possessions of the British Crown, were 
they to be discharged, and at the moment 
of their discharge were they to be released 
from all military discipline or restraint ? 


| 


their discharge were all anxious to volun-| It appeared to him that, according to the 
teer into other regiments, or into the East | Bill as it stood, they would not remain 
India Company’s forces, to such an extent, ; under military authority up to the time of 
that very serious complaints had ever been | their landing in this country; but, on the 
made by the East India Company at the | contrary, would be set free from all such 
large number of non-effective men that! restraints. He conceived, that until the 
were thus allowed to remain in the service. | discharged soldier could actually be landed 
He thought the provisions under the Bill | in England, he ought to be continued on 
a8 it stood were sufficient, and that it would | the strength of the Army, and he ought to 
be exceedingly dangerous to keep men un- receive pay and subsistence till he reached 
det military law indefinitely, and at the; this country. The question before the 
same time give them a legal right of judg- | House was one most important in its prin- 
ing what would be the first convenient op- | ciple, and most important, also, in its pro- 
portunity of sending them home. | bable consequences—so important that he 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, | begged the attention of the noble Duke to 
the noble Earl quite mistook the condition | the subject; and he begged, in addition to 
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what he had already said, to ask the noble 
Duke if he thought it would be safe to 
send soldiers home, and place them on 
board ship, without placing them under any 
military authority or control? It might 
be thought that the noble and gallant 
Duke had already given his sanction to 
this part of the Bill; but he could not 
bring himself to believe this till he heard it 
from the noble Duke himself. 

Eart GREY said, before the noble 
Duke answered the question, he wished to 
make a single remark. The question put 
by the noble Lord was not one that was 
likely to arise in practice, because it should 
be recollected that by the 4th Clause it was 
provided that the commanding officer could 
direct the service of the soldier to be pro- 
longed, after the term should expire, to a | 
period not exceeding two years, which was 
quite long enough to enable the Govern- 
ment to have the men sent home. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON said, he 
thought it would be exceedingly inconve- | 
nient to discharge soldiers in India, and | 
not leave them under the control of military | 
commanders. He conceived it would be | 
most necessary that they should remain | 
under the control of their usual comman- | 
ders until they reached their proper port | 
of embarkation; and, above all things, he | 
deprecated soldiers being sent home on | 
board ship without being kept, and con- | 
tinued under the direction and control of | 
their usual commanders, or, at least, under | 
some military discipline. No doubt, the | 
men when they quitted the Army ought to | 
be sent home; but there would be great | 
inconvenience in their being set free from 
military restraint until they reached this | 
country. 

The Clause was understood to be post- 
poned. 

Remaining clauses agreed to, as were 
the schedule and the preamble of the 
Bill. 


House resumed. 





The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals of the House against the Army | 
Service Bill :— 


DissENTIENT— 

1. Because an attempt to introduce limited 
service was first proposed in 1713. The system, 
or plan, lasted two years, and was abandoned | 
from its total failure. It was tried, however, 
again in 1775, and continued to the end of the 
var, but was unsuccessful in its operations during 
the American war. In later periods—in 1806— 
it was resorted to in another form of periods of 
jimited service ; but signally and completely dis- 
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appointed the expectations that were formed of 
the measure to obtain more recruits and a better 
class of men ; and in the midst of the war jn the 
Peninsula much inconvenience and disorder migh, 
have arisen but for the foresight and Precaution 
of the Great Commander—the limited Service 
men being then his best troops, who had served 
seven or eight years, and who had a right to their 
discharge; and had not very large bounties been 
given they might have been lost to the Army 
and their loss would have been most fatal, ‘ 

2. Because whilst it is most desirable io adopt 
every possible measure for improving the com- 
forts, and the social and the moral conditions of 
our soldiers, it is highly injudicious and inexpe- 
dient to attempt experiments (which are ayowed 
as such), and which experiments may tend to shake 
the good feelings now existing, and the discipline 
hitherto prevailing in the British Army, which 
never at any moment in history stood higher for 
its warlike achievements and admirable ¢op. 
duct. 

3. Because while it is admitted from the 
very highest authority that the old soldiers of the 
British Army give to it all its perfection and 
matchless excellence, it is manifest that the pre- 
sent Army Service Bill presents a risk, and offers 
an occasion, of losing the very men, who, after 
their service of ten years, become the most valu- 
able, and who still may be in the prime of life— 


|from thirty to forty—for all purposes of hard 


fatigue and military service. It is therefore 
highly impolitic to hazard this experiment, and 
far more judicious to retain the present regula- 
tions, which allow all soldiers, under a most libe- 
ral plan, and with good characters, to receive 
their discharge by the recommendation of their 
officers and the decision of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

4. Because, as has been clearly and unan- 
swerably shown, great inconvenience must result 
to our colonial service from the plan now pro- 
posed ; and especially in the minutiz of every re- 
gimental arrangement. If men had six or eight 
months to serve, and were ordered out to India, 
that circumstance might occasion a degree of dis- 
content among them, The Army in the East, as 


| has been ably shown, presents many further ob- 
| structions to the eligibility of this measure; and it 
| will be necessary when it shall be in full opera- 


tion, and one-tenth annually of 72,000 men (our 
average force serving in the colonies) shall be en- 


| titled to discharge, and must be brought home, to 
| make frequent reliefs of corps, at great difficulty 


and inconvenience. 

“Finally, because the Government must either 
have a most extraordinary confidence in them- 
selves, or expect an unlimited confidence from 
others, if they imagine that a measure of such 
magnitude, sanctioning changes so hazardous and 
on such fanciful theories, and, above all, against 
the opinions of nine-tenths of the British Army, 


_ean be carried into effect without stronger and 


more cogent reasons than have hitherto been ad- 


| vanced by them for these new experiments under 


their Army Service Bill in the British Army. 
Vane LonpDonpeERst. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
On the Motion that this Bill be no¥ 


read 38, 


Lord MONTEAGLE said, that he did 
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relief he would have been disfranchised. 
By the Reform Act, also, it was provided 
that no person should be allowed to register 
begged to draw their Lordships’ attention | as a voter who should have received relief 
ty the effect which this measure was likely | at any time during the twelve months 
ty have on the clergy of the Established | preceding registration. In considering 
Church of England in Ireland. He be-} that question, it should not be said that it 
jieved, that not merely their interest but| was an interference with the privileges of 
their actual existence must depend on the | the other House. He knew that it was; 
alteration of this Bill. He would beg to| but in a matter like that, where the over- 
ate to their Lordships the substance of a | looking of the effects might cause the dis- 
jeter which he had received from a clergy- | franchisement of the great body of electors 
nan of the diocese of Lismore, who had | in Ireland, it was necessary that it should 
been for thirty years the incumbent of a| be looked to. He had given notice that 
rsh in which the tithe rent-charge was | he would call the attention of Her Majes- 
94a year. That income was payable | ty’s Ministers to the question; and he 
half-yearly, in May and November; and it | wished, through the medium of the pub- 
vas stated in the letter that the poor-rate | licity which the proceedings of that House 
in the electoral division under the tempo- | received, to call the attention of the other 
nry Act was 10s. 10d. for the half year. | House of Parliament to it. It was a mat- 
The consequence would be, that the| ter which ought to be considered at once 
ry, gentleman would, if such a rate was and decided on, especially on the eve of 
continued, be left without a single farthing /& general election. The third point to 
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ot rise for the purpose of raising any ob- 
jection to proceeding with the Bill at the 
tage to which it had now attained; but he 


ofincome to pay his curate, or for the sup- | 
port of his family. He believed that that | 
vas not @ solitary instance of the hardship 
to which clergymen would be subjected. | 
But their Lordships could not imagine what 
would be the operation of the Bill unless 
they ascertained the actual amount of | 
charge upon each electoral division. He | 
believed the operation of the measure 
would be such as their Lordships had no 
idea of. He thought it would be found to 
include everything that was most objec- | 
tinable in the endowment of the Irish | 
ergy, together with everything that was 
objectionable in the voluntary system. 
Not that he would have it supposed that he 
bjected to the principle of endowment of 
the Roman Catholie clergy. He wished | 
their Lordships had the wisdom to endow 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. It 
wasa Measure most needed, and it was one 
vhich they must pass at last. The next 
pout to which he would eall their Lord-. 
thips’ attention was the necessity that they | 
should see the consequences of the Bill 
before them, as well as of the temporary 
measure of relief, so far as regarded the 
dketive franchise in Ireland. They should 


ieedllect, that the fact of receiving relief jesty’s advisers. 


lisfranchised the recipient. By the words 
ofan Act still in force, it was declared 
that relief given toa militiaman should not 
lisftanchise him, provided he at the time 
‘as engaged in actual service, thereby | 
‘oveying the inference, or rather more 
than an inference, that if he had not been 
"actual service at the time of receiving 


| tranquillity of the country. 


which he would direct their Lordships’ at- 
tention was the fact that he did not think 


| they had sufficiently considered the effects 


of the Bill upon the general peace and 
They would 
legalize by it the collection of large assem- 
blies of the people, that it would be impos- 
sible to disperse without the active aid of 
the constabulary. They should recollect 
that large bodies of distressed people as- 
sembled together were very indiscriminate 
in the object of their anger, and that the 
very persons who had been the instru- 


‘ments of relief, and the channels through 


which the munificence of Parliament had 
flowed to the Irish poor, had been, in 
many instances, objects of attack and ill 
usage. They should remember that in all 
cases of famine and riots arising from dis- 
tress, in every part of the world, those 
riotings had led, not to the seizure merely 
of food for the suffering and destitute, but 
to the actual destruction of those provisions 
which had been stored for their necessities, 
through the infuriated ignorance of the 
sufferers themselves. The most undivi- 
ded and unenviable responsibility of the 
measure, as it stood, rested upon Her Ma- 
Had the Amendments 
proposed in that House been adopted and 
allowed to remain a part of the Bill, he 
thought it would have been much better; 
but in that case, if it had failed in its ope- 
ration, the blame would have been thrown 
upon the Lords, and not upon the Govern- 
ment. 


The Ean, of WICKLOW, if he could 
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believe the operation of the Bill would have 
the same effect as that produced by the 
Temporary Relief Act, would think it one 
of the most grievous calamities that had 
ever happened to the country. He re- 
gretted that the Amendments which he 
had proposed had not been adopted; but he 
believed there were sufficient safeguards in 
the Bill already to prevent those ruinous 
effects to the clergy which his noble Friend 
near him apprehended. 

The Eart of LUCAN made a few ob- 
servations which were inaudible. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY said, there 
was this difference between the temporary 
and the permanent measure, that by the 
Temporary Relief Act relief was given in 
food only, whereas by the permanent Act 
relief was to be given out of the workhouse 
in money as well as food. There was, be- 
sides, under the temporary Act, a very 
valuable aid given to private benevolence, 
for those sums subscribed by voluntary 
contribution, and forwarded to the relief 
committees, were met by equal sums con- 
tributed from the national resources. Un- 


der the permanent Act, no such assistance 
would be given, so that noble Lords need 
not be so sanguine as to its operation. He 
had been greatly surprised to find, by a 


Bill which had been introduced into their 
Lordships’ House, that a power of re- 
moving Irish paupers was to be given to 
England and Scotland, whilst no such 
power of removing English or Scotch 
paupers was to be given to Ireland. The 
measure appeared to be one calculated for 
the relief of English towns, not of Irish 
distress. 

Lorp BEAUMONT believed that the 
whole complaint made by the Irish clergy 
regarding the operation of the Bill upon 
their interests was, that they were to be 
rated upon the gross amount of their in- 
comes, and not upon the net amount. If 
that were the case—and he did not think 
they were under any other peculiar disad- 
vantage—their position would be this: if 
the whole amount of the poor-rates for the 
year were 20s. in the pound, the clergy 
would receive just nothing for themselves, 
the whole amount of their rent-charge 
being absorbed ; but if the rates should 
amount to, say 25s. in the pound, during 
the whole course of the year, the clergy- 
man would be no worse off. But how stood 
the landlord? The tenant having power 
to deduct one-half the poundage of the rate 
from his rent, he would do so till the rate 
exceeded 40s. in the pound; while the 
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landlord could deduct from the tithe 
rent-charge no more than the 20s,, tha 
being the whole rent-charge the landlord 
would actually remain liable for, and pe 
out of pocket the remaining 5s. or 2%; 
as the rate happened to be 25s. or 4s. 
in the pound. So that there was the aj. 
vantage on the part of the clergy that 
they would receive nothing, whilst the 
landlord would receive nothing and be 
minus Js. additional. In the present hope. 
less, helpless condition of Ireland, the 
elergy had nothing to complain of. With 
regard to the electoral franchise, whatever 
might be the result, and whether the whole 
of the Irish constituencies were, as his 
noble Friend anticipated, to be disfran. 
chised or not by the operation of this mea- 
sure, he hoped to heaven their Lordships 
would never adopt the principle of having 
a pauper constituency. 

Eart GREY said, that that was the 
third time on which tke Bill had been dis. 
cussed; he would, therefore, not go into 
any of the questions which had been raised 
regarding it, further than to protest against 
the assertion of the noble Earl opposite, 
that any measure had been brought into 
that House with the object of relieving 
English towns at the expense of Ire. 
land. Looking at the condition of Ire- 
land only, and not looking to the state 
of any place in England, he was convinced 
of the necessity of the measure. The 
proposition had been made for Ireland only, 
and the necessity for something of the 
kind was so pressing that they should not 
shrink from its adoption. He would not go 
into the other questions that had been 
raised. As to the complaints of the clergy, 
they would point rather to the neeessity for 
an amendment in the Church Temporalities 
Act, than to any alteration in the Bill be- 
fore their Lordships. And as to the ques- 
tion of the franchise, he quite agreed with 
his noble Friend behind him in thinking 
that it would be an act of insanity to erect 
a pauper constituency. The other matters 
he was not in a situation to enter into. 
After the Bill had been read a third time, 
the Amendments might be discussed in 
their proper order; and he therefore trast- 
ed their Lordships would allow the third 
reading to take place. 

The Marquess of HEADFORT said, 
that he had voted that the Bill be perma- 
nent, because he felt that some measure 
of the kind was essential in the present 
condition of Ireland; and because he was 
satisfied, after what had taken place, thet 
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4 temporary measure would be compara- 
jirly useless. He deprecated the depen- 
dence on England which had hitherto taken 
place ; but he felt that a great debt of 
matitude was owing to England for the 
exertions which this country had made for 
te relief of Ireland. Even the repealer 
wuld hardly, after what had taken place, 
ye the term ‘* Saxon”’ as a word of re- 
proach. He hoped all sects and classes 
would unite to carry out this measure in 
such a way as to show that Ireland was 
jetermined for the future to rely upon her- 
gif for the amelioration of the condition 
of the people of that country. 

Bart FITZWILLIAM could not agree 


vith the anticipations of the noble Mar- | 


quess as to the effect of this Bill; for he 
yas convinced that its operation would be 
most disastrous to Ireland. Hardly two 
noble Lords, whether connected altogether 
with Ireland, or with that country and 
England, had expressed similar opinions as 
to the probable results of this measure. 
He did not agree with the opinion that 
the responsibility of this Bill was entirely 
to rest upon Government; but he felt that 
great responsibility rested on them for not 
having attended to the doubts of those 
connected with Ireland, and-also with hay- 


ing listened with too willing an ear to the 
representations made to them elsewhere 
by the suggestors of such a measure; al- 
though he admitted they had introduced 
sme improvements into it in that House 
which manifested some feeling of the dan- | 


ger they feared the country might be ex- 
posed to. 
House, and the House of Commons, that 
Ireland could not be rescued from the 


abyss into which she had fallen, without | 
the continued aid and assistance of Eng- | 


land. He did not stand there to defend 
all the landlords of Ireland; 


of their estates, and had allowed the pre- 


sent disastrous state of things to grow up; | 


but many of them had done much to im- 
prove the condition of the people. It was 
tue, according to the Act of Elizabeth, 
that not the land alone should be charge- 
able with the support of the poor, but all 
property; therefore, he regretted that such 
‘doctrine with respect to the landed gen- 
tty of Ireland should be so prominently 
put forward; but he believed this was done 
tosuch an extent, as it was flattering to 
the gentry of England. He was con- 
"need that this Act could not be carried 
out for a twelvemonth; but if a new Par- 
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for he felt | 
that some had neglected the management 
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liament assembled before Christmas, it 
would have to make most serious altera- 
tions in it, if not to repeal it. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE felt 
how painful it was to differ from one for 
whom he entertained such feelings of re- 
gard as he did for his noble Friend who 
had just sat down. He thought that the 
large majorities by which that Bill had 
been carried, in both that and the other 
| House, showed how general the feeling was 
| in favour of it; and in addition to this, it 
jhad received the support of some of the 
highest authorities in the country. When 
such complaints were made against the 
adoption of out-door relief, noble Lords 
should recollect that in many parts of the 
|west of Ireland, and more especially in 
Mayo and Galway, there were hardly any 
workhouses, and even in those the poor 
j could not get relief. The danger did not 
| arise from the out-door relief, but from the 
present state of Mayo. Those who had 
objected to this Bill had not pointed out 
| how the present evils could be remedied. 
| He did not believe that the Bill would be 
attended with any danger to Ireland, al- 
| though for some years it would be a heavy 
| burden on the land. In the fervent hope 
‘that it would relieve the condition of Ire- 
| land, he should give his cordial support to 
| the measure. 
| The Eart of MOUNTCASHEL pro- 
tested against the Bill, because he was 
| confident it would never work out the good 
effects which Her Majesty’s Ministers an- 
' ticipated. He was certain it would not, 
for any continuance of time, prevent the 
i sufferings that the people of Ireland were 
now enduring; and that it would only end 
in producing greater evils than now exist- 
ed in that country, and lead to the entire 
ruin of the farmers and ratepayers, whose 
welfare it nevertheless professed to protect. 
| He warned their Lordships not to perse- 
vere with this measure; for if they hoped 
| to carry it by compelling the people to 
‘give up their holdings, whether by arbi- 
| trary power or by legal means, they might 
| depend upon it, that, however peaceable 
| the people might be for a time, human 
| nature would not endure oppression beyond 
| a certain limit, and they might expect that 
| ultimately the people would adopt a system 
| very different from that of mere passive 
resistance. 
| Lorp ABINGER next addressed the 
| House; but the noble Lord was quite in- 
| audible. 

Bill read 3:. 
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Lorp MONTEAGLE moved the addi- 
tion, by way of rider, of the following 
clause :— 

“ And whereas the payment out of the poor’s 
rate of rents due, or which may at any time here- 
after become due, from destitute persons receiving 
relief, under this Act or the herein-first-before re- 
cited Act, or the payment of wages or in aid of 
wages to such persons out of any monies which 
may be advanced, raised, or expended under any 
Act for the relief of the destitute poor in Ireland, 
is an abuse which should be prohibited by law, 
and punished: be it further enacted, that it 
shall not be lawful to any board of guardians, or 
relieving officers, or any persons on their behalf, 
to pay to any destitute person receiving relief un- 
der this or the hereinbefore recited Act, any sum, 
or to pay for the account or advantage of such 
persons, any sum, out of monies advanced or 
levied for the relief of the destitute, in satisfac- 
tion of any rent for which destitute persons are or 
may be liable, or in aid of the wages of labour 
which such destitute person is receiving or en- 
titled to receive ; and that if, on the audit of the 
accounts of any union, it shall be proved to the 
satisfaction of the auditors that any relief shall 
have been given contrary to this enactment, any 
sum charged for such relief shall be struck out 
and disallowed from the said accounts, in the 
same manner as is now provided in respect to any 
other payment made contrary to law; provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent the relieving officer from giving provisional 
relief in cases of urgent necessity in lodging, until 
the next meeting of the guardians in the manner 
hereinbefore provided.” 

Eart GREY, while approving of the 
object of the clause, considered that, as it 
was framed, it would very much fetter the 
administration of the law; for, by the in- 
troduction of stringent terms to prevent 
abuse, a check would frequently be given 
to the granting of relief in cases in which 
it was proper to be granted. 

Clause negatived. 

Eart GREY moved an Amendment on 
the 8th Clause, the object of which was to 
render it imperative on a child to support 
its parents in the same way as is provided 
in the English Poor Law. 

Eart GREY then moved an Amend- 
ment on Clause 10, regulating the cireum- 
stances under which persons holding more 
than a quarter of an acre of land should 
give it up on applying for relief, and ren- 
dering it imperative on landlords to accept 
the surrender of land in such cases. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH ex- 
pressed his belief that the provision for re- 
fusing relief to all parties who might hold 
more than a quarter of an acre of land, 
until they should have given up their hold- 
ings, could not be beneficially carried into 
effect during the present great emergency 
in Ireland, It might be advisable to insert 
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such a@ provision in the Bill if Ireland Were 
in a normal condition, or in a condition Ie. 
sembling that of this country ; but eq. 
sidering the millions of persons who were 
at present in a state of absolute destitution 
in Ireland, it appeared to him that that 
provision would operate most harshly, and 
was calculated to drive great masses of the 
people to a state of desperation. 

Eart GREY deprecated discussion upon 
the Bill generally while a particular clause 
only was before the House; and expressed 
a hope that the clause, as amended, would 
be allowed to stand. He thought they 
could only lay down a general principle, 
and then leave to the discretion and 
judgment of those to whom they intrusted 
the administration of the law the manage. 
ment of the details. He was afraid, that 
if justice, in the opinion of their Lordships, 
was not likely to be done to the parties 
whose interests were at issue, by this 
clause, the only alternative open to them 
was to strike the clause out of the Bill, 
He had already stated, on a former even- 
ing, his objection to such a course as this; 
and, in the then state of the House, he 
believed it would not be advisable to take 
such a step. 

The Eart of WICKLOW considered 
that the objections urged by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) were 
purely imaginary. 

After some conversation the Amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

Lorp REDESDALE then moved the 
clause of which he had given notice:— 

“And be it enacted, that from and after the 
passing of this Act it shall be lawful for the owner 
of any property rated to the relief of the poor at 
an annual value of not less than 20/., to enter 
into an agreement with any person occupying the 
sane by which the said tenant shall become alone 
liable for all the rates levied upon such property 
for the relief of the poor; and that, after having 
entered into such arrangement, it shall not be 
lawful for the said tenant to deduct from the rent 
agreed to be paid by him for such property any 
portion of the sums levied upon or paid by him on 
account of rates for the relief of the poor.” 

Eart GREY was not now disposed to 
express any decided objection to the prin- 
ciple involved in this clause. Such a vo 
luntary agreement as that proposed might 
in many eases in Ireland be desirable; but, 
under present circumstances, and after the 
Bill had progressed to this stage, the House 
of Commons would probably look with dis- 
favour upon such a clause, and might cou- 
sider that its introduction was an intel 
ference with their privileges. For this 
reason, and because, also, in a very short 
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time the Bill would require reconsidera- 
ijn, when the principle now brought for- 
yard might be most appropriately dis- 
essed, he trusted the noble Lord would 
not press his Motion. 

Lox» MONTEAGLE expressed a most 
decided conviction of the absolute necessity 
of such a clause as this to the good work- 
ing of the measure. The only objection 
yas that of the technical character referred 
to by the noble Earl; and though, if he 
believed that the introduction of this or of 
uy similar clause would endanger the Bill, 
he should not give it his support, he should 
yet feel it his duty to vote for the Motion, 
ould it be pressed by his noble Friend. 

Lorp CAMPBELL reminded their Lord- 
ships that they had gone through this Bill 
most laboriously, and entreated that they 
vould now let it pass without creating any 
further disturbance. He did not question 
the importance of the principle, and he 
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in any way interfered with by such a 
clause. 

Eart GREY admitted the precedent of 
1838, quoted by the noble Lord (Lord 
Monteagle); but the noble Lord was aware 
that the Amendment had received the con- 
currence of the House of Commons, only 
after much difficulty, and a great deal of 
debating which had not been made public. 
He would not say that this clause would 
cause the rejection of the Bill; but its .in- 
troduction would undoubtedly lead to this 
perplexity, that it would make the House 
of Commons the more unwilling to agree 
to other clauses introduced in their Lord- 
ships’ House, and of a most important ten- 
dency. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Eart GREY moved an Amendment to 
the 16th Clause, to enact that the highest 
ratepayers having been appointed ex-officio 
guardians, should, under certain cireum- 


vould say nothing now of the value of the | stances, be permitted to delegate their 


| 
| 


siggestion; but, after the intimation given 
by the noble Earl, that the House of Com- 
nons might resist such an encroachment 
upon their privileges, he offered his humble 
but most earnest advice that the clause be 
withdrawn. 

The Eart of WICKLOW looked upon 
this as the most important clause proposed 
to be introduced since the Bill had been 
before their Lordships ; but if the measure 
could in any way be endangered by their 
lordships assenting to such an Amend- 





nent, he would only request the noble | 


Lord to consent to its withdrawal. 


The | 


remark made by the noble Earl, in re- | 
ference to the privileges of the House of | 


(Commons, was decisive. 


The clause could | 


not possibly come into operation, were it | 


now agreed to, for two or three years; and 
vithin that time it was not impossible the 


of Parliament. 


Lox» MONTEAGLE said, the noble 


authority to their qualified agents, even 
though such agents should not be among 
the highest ratepayers. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lord ABINGER moved the insertion 
of a clause limiting the amount of the rate 
to be levied for the relief of the poor, upon 
the landlord or tenant, or both, to one- 
sixth of the net rent. 

Eart GREY opposed it. It would de- 
clare that the rate for the relief of the 
most extreme case of destitution should in 
no case exceed 3s, 4d. in the pound. 

Clause negatived. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY asked if a 
measure for the suppression of yagrancy in 
Ireland would be brought before the House? 
They had imposed a great burden on pro- 
perty, and he thought they should enact 


the | with the present measure a Bill for check- 
Bill might be brought under the revision | 


lord would recollect that when a previous | 
|had nearly passed its final stage in the 


Poor Law was under consideration, the 


Amendment introduced, while the Bill was | 


in the House of Lords, by the Duke of | 


Wellington, was consented to by the House 
of Commons, and that that assembly did 
tot consider their privileges had been at 
ill invaded, though the Amendment was 
moved under circumstances similar to the 
present, 

lor» REDESDALE would not press a 
livision, if the Government feared that the 
Bill would be endangered, or that the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons were 





ing vagrancy. 

Eart GREY concurred with the noble 
Earl that a Vagraney Act should accom- 
pany a Poor Law; a Bill with this object 


House of Commons, he believed with the 
general consent of all parties; it would 


'soon be before their Lordships, by whom 


he had no doubt it would be as generally 
supported. 
Bill passed.—House adjourned. 


The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals of the House against the Third 
Reading of the Irish Poor Bill:-- 


DissENTIENT— 
1. Because every law, giving to the destitute 
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a claim to relief, must of necessity have a ten- | ance; Loan Societies; Stock in Trade Exemption, 
dency to induce amongst the objects of its care, Highway Rates. 
improvident habits ; and this tendency is increased | 2° ne gay ech part of Middlesex Sewers, 
in more than an equal ratio, as the range of 1 Reported. — Juvenile igpssaaes Transference of Land 
jects to which it applies is enlarged, and the na- | (Seatinnhhs seni 00 BAA for Debt (Scotland); 
ture of the relief extended. sly cham Crown Charters (Scotland); 
2. Because the Irish people seem, either OM) | Oeiccinnk Dhan. By the Chancellor of the Exche. 
natural constitution or from adventitious cireum-| quer and other hon. Members, from several Sheek te 
stances, peculiarly prone to such habits; and to} Regulating the Qualification of Chemists and Druggists, 
them their present distress may, in my opinion, | — By Mr. G. Hope, from Southampton, and from the 
be mainly traced. Parish of Saint Olave, Southwark, in favour of the 
3. Because the tendency of this Bill, there-| Health of Towns Bill.—By Mr. Beckett, from Leeis, 
fore, is, in its result, rather to increase than to| or Alteration of the Health of Towns Bill; and agains 
diminish the probability of the recurrence of that ond —— Bill—By Sir De L. Evans and other be, 
distress. Members, from several places, in favour of the Medical 


; Gis Registration and Medical Law Amendment Bill.—By 
4. Because it appears that there is in Ireland Chaneetlor of the Exchequer, from Persons ia 
a great want of the machinery necessary for the for Public Worship in Haley Hill Chapel, in Northowram, 
proper administration of this law. near Halifax, for the Suppression of Promiscuous Inter. 

5. Beeause this Bill contemplates the neces- course.—By Mr. Gill, from the Corporation of the Guar- 
sity of giving out-door relief, and it has been dians of the Poor of the Town of Plymouth, respecting 
proved by experience in England, that it is very} the Punishment of Vagrants, &c. (Ireland) Bill—By 
difficult to resist the pressure which is at times herd Pa from Marlborough, for Alteration of the 
brought to bear against the checks imposed by | Law of Settlement. 
Jaw for securing the wholesome administration of | Sa cs , Btekee. 
such relief; and because the experience of the | THE DERBY DAY—ADJOURNMENT, 
working of the 9th and 10th Victoria, c. 107, in | Lorp G. BENTINCK, who had on the 
Ireland, proves it to be probable that the difficulty | ‘. ; i ce 
there will be still greater; and, if those checks Paper a notice of Motion, i hat the House 
are once broken through, the total absorption of | at 1ts rising do adjourn till Thursday,” 
the property of the country and the entire demo- | then rose and said, Sir, for more than 
ralisation of the people will be the necessary con- | half g century the Derby day has been a 
egg oe | recognised holiday ‘ 

6. Because this Bill, intended to effect a com- | 5 rma Bs F . 
plete and lasting change in the habits and manners | Mr. HUME spoke to order. The notice 
of the people of Ireland, avowedly an experiment, | of the noble Lord stood No. 18 on the Pa- 
admitted by all to be a difficult, and characterized per, and there was no reason why the 
by some of its supporters as a doubtful and ha- | Derby should have preference in the House 
zardous one, has been brought in and passed under | _ ° j 
the excitement of a grievous, accidental, and tem- | 9VET everything else. bs 
porary calamity, which precludes its receiving | Mr. SPEAKER: It is usual to take 
that calm and dispassionate consideration which | early in the evening Motions respecting the 
so important a measure demands. | adjournment of the House. 


7. Because it is notorious that the desire| "Mr, HUME wished to know whether 
generally manifested for a Bill of this nature has | ks 4 “<M 
had its origin in the inconvenience resulting from | there was any Standing Order [ Chair, 
this accidental and temporary calamity, the con- | chair! ee entitling any hon. Member at any 
sequent influx into England of destitute Irish | time to interrupt the business of the House 


families ; and is suggested not so much by the| by » Motion respecting its adjournment at 
hope that it will benefit the people of Ireland, as|." .’. 5 
its rising. 


in the expectation—which I believe will turn out | Bas pea | iy 7 | 
to be quite fallacious—that it will prevent the | Mr. SPEAKER: The practice has al- 
recurrence of similar inconvenience. ways been to take these Motions for the 
oe a ae I rea this a in| adjournment of the House early in the 
itself oO yjectiona le; not calc u ated to ame lorate evening, for the convenience of hon. Men- 
the condition of the people of Ireland; incapable | =  oowien tal 
of being satisfactorily administered ; likely to be | bers, because they cannot ot Mer wise | 

destructive to property and dangerous to the | on what day the House will sit, and might 
independence of the poor in Ireland ; introduced | not know for what days to fix Motions. 


and passed at an unfit time and without due con- House at its rising to adjourn till Thurs- 
sideration ; and, though called for by the people “ae ‘ ee 
of England, called for on erroneous grounds. 7: 
Rapnor, 
Monteaa_e, of Brandon. | LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND—DEATH 
For the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th reasons, OF THE EARL OF BESBOROUGH. 


orgie Mr. HUME asked whether the Govem- 

ment had made arrangements for filling up 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, the vacant office of Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland? It was important that it should 

Tuesday, May 18, 1847. be known as soon as possible what was i 

Minxutes.] Pusiic Bitits.—1° Poor Removal Act Amend- tended to be done with regard to that 
ment; Copyhold Commission; Turnpike Acts Continu- | office. 
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1053 Mr. Mott. 
Lorn J. RUSSELL, who evidently 


spoke under deep emotion, said: Perhaps 
the House will permit me, in answering 
that question, to express the grief which 
ye, and the Sovereign we have the honour 
iy serve, have felt at the melancholy loss 
the country has sustained, in the death of 
a nobleman, whose intimate knowledge of 
Ireland, whose clear judgment, whose con- 
cliatory qualities were so well adapted to 
gften animosities which have long been 
the bane of that country, and to point the 
vay to her future improvement. Sir, 
having said these few words with respect 
to the calamity that has occurred, I will 
tell the hon. Member who has asked this 
question, that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have thought it their duty to advise Her 
Majesty immediately to fill up the office of 
lord Lieutenant, which has thus become 
vacant. Whatever may be the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government with respect to 
the general nature of that office, with re- 
gect to the policy of maintaining it for 
any length of time as part of the Govern- 
went in the United Kingdom, we are 
dearly and unanimously of opinion that 
the present circumstances of Ireland do 
notadmit of such a change of authority 
as would be necessarily affected by the le- 
gislative measures which would have to be 
introduced on a change in the mode in 
which the Government of Ireland is ad- 
ministered. 
it absolutely necessary to advise Her Ma- 
jesty to fill up the office of Lord Lieuten- 
ant. I do not intend, during the present 
Session of Parliament, to introduce any 
measure by which an alteration may be 
nade in the constitution of that authority. 
We have felt, in coming to this determina- 
tion upon our own responsibility, that it 
was absolutely necessary for the present 


fovernment of Ireland. 


MR. MOTT. 


Mz. FERRAND, seeing the hon. Mem- 
ver for Bolton in his place, begged to 
ge him notice that on Friday he (Mr. 
Ferrand) would put a question to him re- 
lating to the positive contradiction given 
on the previous evening by the Home Se- 
tretary to the solemn declaration made in 
that House by the late Home Secretary, 
vho had said that Mr. Mott had been dis- 
missed from his office of assistant poor- 
4W commissioner for conduct with which 
thehon. Member for Bolton was acquainted, 
that hon. Member having stated on the 
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28th of Jannary last that he understood 
that declaration to be sufficient to clear his 
character as a Member of the House and 
with his constituents, from the charge 
brought against him by Mr. Mott. 

Dr. BOWRING would rather the hon. 
Member would put his question at once, 
instead of postponing it to Friday. 

Mr. FERRAND would then ask whe- 
ther the hon. Member was prepared, after 
the positive contradiction of the late Home 
Secretary’s solemn declaration, to take 
any further steps for the purpose of clear- 
ing his own character and the character of 
his constituents from the charge made 
against them ? 

Dr. BOWRING did not know in what 
manner his character was involved in any- 
thing that had taken place. He would 
just recall the circumstances to the recol- 





We have, therefore, thought | 


lection of the House. He (Dr. Bowring) 
|had had great reason to complain, and so 
i had his constituents, of certain statements 
|made by Mr. Mott, respecting the state of 
| Bolton; he (Dr. Bowring) did complain 
| both publicly and privately; but when he 
| found that Mr. Mott was no longer con- 
| nected with the Poor Law Commissioners, 
| that he had ceased to be an assistant com- 
| missioner, and that the right hon. Baronet 
| the Member for Dorchester (Sir J. Gra- 
ham), on one occasion had stated that he 
(Dr. Bowring) was acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Mott was 
no longer employed as assistant commis- 
sioner, he (Dr. Bowring) took for granted 
that this was a recognition by the right 
hon. Baronet that he was not satisfied with 
the statement made by Mr. Mott respect- 
ing the state of Bolton. He (Dr. Bowring) 
accepted that as a testimony to his ve- 
racity; his constituents were very well sa- 
tisfied with the general results; and fur- 
ther than that he had really no explanation 
to give. 

Sir G. GREY believed the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Ferrand) had assumed that he 
gave on the previous evening a solemn 
contradiction of the previous solemn de- 
claration of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham). He (Sir G. Grey) was not 
aware of the declaration to which the hon, 
Member referred; but what he (Sir G. 
Grey) had stated was, that he had been 
informed by the Poor Law Commissioners 
that the terms used in the notice of a ques- 
tion put upon the Paper by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Ferrand) for the previous night 
were not correct; that Mr. Mott was not 
dismissed for misconduct, but that he was 
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the commissioner who, under the terms of 
the Act of Parliament, retired. 

Sir J. GRAHAM hoped he might be 
allowed to confirm the precise accuracy of 
the statements made by the right hon. 
Baronet and the hon. Gentleman who had 
last addressed the House. In 1844 there 
were ten assistant poor-law commission- 
ers; by an Act of Parliament then passed 
the number was to be reduced to nine. It 
was necessary for the Commissioners to 
select one of the ten to retire; and they 
selected Mr. Mott. He was not dismissed, 
in the sense in which the hon. Member 
used that word as a punishment for any 
offence; but in making a selection with a 
view to the relative merits of the then ten 
assistant commissioners, the circumstance 
to which the hon. Member (Dr. Bowring) 
had alluded was considered by the Commis- 
sioners, and by himself (Sir J. Graham). 
On the whole he was not satisfied with 
the report which Mr. Mott made with re- 
ference to the state of Bolton, and that 
circumstance did weigh in the selection 
they made of Mr. Mott, by which he ceased 
to be an assistant commissioner. 


SIR C. NAPIER. 
ApmiraL BOWLES rose to ask the Se- 


eretary of the Admiralty whether the hon. 
and gallant Member for Marylebone was 
appointed to command the experimental 
squadron this year? and if so, after the 
very strong language in which he had so 
publicly expressed his disapprobation of 
the ships constructed hy Sir W. Symonds, 


{COMMONS} 





he was considered by the Board of Admi- 
ralty likely to be an impartial judge on so 
important an occasion ? 

ApmiraL DUNDAS answered, that Sir | 
C. Napier had been so appointed, and that 
the Admiralty were perfectly certain that 





he would do his duty, as he always had 
done. 


THE USE OF FLOUR IN CALICOES. 





Mr. FERRAND rose to put a question 
of which he had given notice. As it was | 
ealeulated that 183,120,000 lbs. weight of | 
the best flour was annually used merely for | 
the purpose of dressing the warps for | 
weaving, besides an immense quantity for | 
the purpose of daubing cottons with flour | 
paste to defraud the public, he wished to | 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- | 
ther he would bring in a Bill to prohibit | 
the use of flour for such purposes? Very | 
streng opinions had been expressed on the | 


subject by the working population; and| them from his decisions in future. 
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having received the calculations on which 
he proceeded from a person practically ae. 
quainted with the subject, he had every 
reason to consider them as perfectly cor. 
rect. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied, that be 
would not bring in a Bill for any such pur. 
pose. 


COMBINATIONS AT SHEFFIELD, 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE rose to call the at. 
tention of the House to a petition of seve. 
ral inhabitants of Sheffield as to the eon. 
duct of Mr. Overend. This gentleman 
was a medical man in great and extensive 
practice at Sheffield; and he hoped, for the 
sake of his patients, that his prescriptions 
were better than his law. Whenever this 
gentleman was called on, in his capacity of 
magistrate, to adjudicate between employ. 
ers and employed, it might be by accident, 
but it was found that he invariably gave 
his opinion in favour of employers. The 
working men of Sheffield were extremely 
attached to what were called trade unions, 
Mr. Overend took « very different view 
from them on this subject; and whenever 
a case of that kind arose, Mr. Overend was 
always sent for. It happened in the pre- 
sent case that a sword manufacturer and 
three of his men had a dispute as to the 
employment of two persons named Poole 
and Allen. Mr. Newfold admitted that 
the men conducted themselves with civility, 
though that gentleman had used some 
warm expressions on the occasion. Mr. 
Overend, the magistrate, was sent for to 
adjudicate. Though other business was 
going on before the other justices, this 
gentleman, who was celebrated for his 
knowledge of the law bearing on those 
combinations, said, immediately on taking 
his place, ‘‘ We'll go on with your case 
now.’ When the ease concluded, he sen- 
tenced the men to three months’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour. On an appeal, 
however, the conviction was set aside. 
Now, everybody was liable to error; but 
the fact as regarded Mr. Overend was, 
that most of his convictions had been 
quashed. The first design of the artificers 
was to memoralize the Secretary of State 
to have him dismissed; but it was after- 
wards thought better to call the attention 
of the public to the subject in the present 
form. They had no complaint against any 
of the magistrates but Mr. Overend. They 
did not believe his judgments were mpat- 
tial, and they prayed the House to protect 
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st remedy for their complaints was to 
point a stipendiary magistrate for Shef- 
feld, as in all the other large manufacturing 
ns, and to send there a man removed 
fom all local and trade prejudice. Such 
yas the practice with regard to Liverpool 
ad Manchester; and he thought Sheffield, 
shere there had been and were combina- 
tions on both sides, masters and workmen, 
ould be governed by the same rule. If 
those men had been poor and unfriended, 
they would have had to suffer this injustice. 
4s it was, he believed it had cost them 
il. to have this appeal, which had fortu- 
mtely relieved them. The hon. Member 
encluded by moving for a return of con- 
rctions in Sheffield, specifying the date 
adnames of the convicting magistrates, 
the nature of the sentences, &c., in such 


ease. 

Sin G. GREY had no objection to the 
Yotion of the hon. Member; but he could 
wt help regretting that he had thought 
proper to accompany it with some observa- 
tins on the character of the gentleman in 
question which might not be quite justi- 
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|memorials should also be laid before the 
House, and would therefore offer no oppo- 
sition to the Motion for producing them. 
Mr. E. B. DENISON said, he knew 
Mr. Overend, and could safely say he was 
a very useful and honourable man, who had 
an exceedingly onerous duty to perform, 
and performed it ably and fairly. The 
town of Sheffield was afflicted with a sys- 
tem of combination which brought the 
employer and employed into a state of 
constant variance. With respect to the 
Motion of his hon. Friend opposite, he 
would, in justice to Mr. Overend, ask the 
leave of the House to append to his Mo- 
tion the memorials which had been pre- 
sented from Sheffield. The hon. Member 
had been somewhat wrongly informed with 
respect to Mr. Overend, for he stated that 
all his convictions had taken place single- 
| handed, or at least conveyed that impres- 
sion to the House. The fact was, how- 
/ever, that every one of them had been 
| given in company with other magistrates. 
The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER vindicated the character and con- 














fable, for he felt bound to state that the | duct of Mr. Overend, and declared him to 
presentations which had been made to | be a gentleman who had devoted himself to 
lim differed very widely from those of the | his duty under great difficulties, and had 
bn. Member with respect to the town of | made the most meritorious exertions to 
Sheffield. He hoped, however, that the | discharge it. 

winions he expressed in the House on the; Mr. J.S. WORTLEY said, Mr. Overend 
subject of trades’ unions would go forth on | was one of the most eminent men of his 
lis behalf to the people of that town; for | profession in the north of England, and 
though any person might become a mem- | Was one of the ablest, best, most conscien- 
ler of those unions, he became liable to | tious, and most efficient magistrates. Mr. 
ie law if he attempted to intimidate | Overend was called upon to act as a ma- 
withers, or to combine with the members of | gistrate not engaged in trade. The Act 
them for illegal purposes. He was assured | under which the convictions took place ex- 
that a fearful system of intimidation exist- | eluded persons connected with trade from 
ol in Sheffield, under which the magis- | acting in a judicial capacity. One convic- 
tates were obliged to act in circumstances | tion was actually quashed because the col- 


if great difficulty and much peril; and he 
tlt bound to state that no official state- 
nent had been addressed to him, or any 
‘mmunication made respecting Mr. Over- 
al, except in terms of commendation of 
lis character and ability. Ile was aware, 
inthis particular instance, that the convic- 
tin had been quashed; but he was assured 
that Mr, Overend acted under the best le- 
giladvice on the occasion, and took the 
featest pains in forming his opinion, and 
ls kuew that as soon as notice had been 
sven of the hon. Member’s intention to 


‘league of Mr. Overend was a merchant 

exporting scissors, and therefore disquali- 
| fied as a magistrate under the Act. Every 
one of the convictions quashed had been 
| so on the ground of informality. In such 
| cases it was not the magistrate who was at 
| fault. Mr. Overend had received addreses 
| from all the public bodies in Sheffield of 
| any consequence, including the mayor and 
| corporation, the Master Cutler and the cor- 
| poration of Cutlers, the clergy, and from 


| 2-000 of the most respectable inhabitants 


—a fact which showed the high apprecia- 


bring this subject before the House, seve-{ tion in which his merits as a magistrate 
ni petitions and memorials were presented | were held in that town. He had no inten- 
” consequence —one very numerously | tion of entering into details connected with 
‘gued by most of the inhabitants. Ile | this subject; but, if he were to do so, he 
thought it but right and just that these; could present a picture of the state of 
VOL, XCII, {yee 2M 
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things in Sheffield which was actually 
frightful, and which would be sufficient to 
shake the opinion of even the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Duncombe) himself. It would 
be enough to say, that a peculiar class of 
offences had reached such a height there 
—he alluded to the destruction of property 
by gunpowder—that it was found necessary 
by the right hon. Gentleman behind him 
(Sir J. Graham), when Home Secretary, 
to introduce a specific measure for sup- 
pressing the practice. He held in his 
hand a placard which had been issued on 
the morning following one of these of- 
fences, offering a reward of 1,0001. for the 
detection of the offender; but it produced 
no effect: it was found impossible to obtain 
any evidence respecting it. In such cir- 
cumstances it required a man of vigour 
and courage to dare to act as a magistrate 
on such oceasions; and Mr. Overend was a 
man of courage, and, at the same time, a 
man of moderation. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Finsbury would repeat the ad- 
vice which he had given the workmen to- 
night elsewhere; for he had great influence 
with the people of Sheffield, and such ad- 
vice coming from him would do great good. 
He held in his hand a placard in which 


that hon. Member’s name was mentioned | 


as president of a trades’ union society; and 
the hon. Member could hardly conceive the 
countenance which his name gave to such 


a society. He assured the House that the 
consequence of the state of things which 
existed in Sheffield between masters and 
workmen was deplorable in the extreme. 
He knew a case where a gentleman of ex- 
tensive capital intended setting up an 
establishment in Sheffield for the manu- 
facture of engines for railroads; but, from 
the terrible state of society which he found 
existing there, he actually left the town 
and settled elsewhere. It would be doing 
a great service, therefore, to the workmen, 
if the hon. Member for Finsbury would use 
his influence with them, to show them that 
such conduct as he had referred to was 
doing not only a great injury to the town, 
but to the trade by which they lived, and 
to themselves and families. 

Mr. HENLEY knew nothing of the 
merits of the case, nor any of the parties 
engaged in it, but could not forbear saying, 
he was surprised at the course taken by 
Government upon it. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury made a short speech, but a 
very strong one, in which he cast out very 
serious imputations against a gentleman 
holding a commission of the peace. He 
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(Mr. Henley) should have thought that , 
court of law would have been the Proper 
place to investigate this charge, or, if tha 
were too tedious or too distant, that the 
parties should have applied to the Crow, 
to which the magistrates constitutionally 
were wont to look, and to which the peo- 
ple turned for redress in cases of magis. 
terial misconduct. That course was pan 
taken; and when the case was brought be. 
fore the House, the Secretary of State 
said there was no wrong done, as far as he 
knew, and at the same time submitted tog 
Motion for a list of convictions in Sheffield, 
which might, after all, only prove that 
several breaches of a very intricate and 
difficult Act of Parliament had been com. 
mitted by the magistrate. There was no 
conviction so clear that a man might not 


| be found to pick a hole in it; but the Go. 
|vernment in this case sat quietly dow, 


and gave the magistrate no protection 
whatever. This course was a direct pre. 
mium to tempt persons to make that House 
the judge in matters with which, according 
to his opinion, the House had nothing at 
all to do. 

Mr. H.G.WARD remarked, that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Henley) had somewhat mis 
represented the facts of the case; for, al 
though it was true that the hon. Member 
for Finsbury had made some strong state- 


ments respecting Mr. Overend, on the other 


hand an almost unanimous testimony had 
been borne in his favour. As one of the 
Members for Sheffield, he (Mr. Ward) had 
risen to say that he entirely concurred in 
many of the observations which had fallen 
from Gentlemen on both sides of the House. 
The fact was, that the question of trades’ 
unions was one of the most difficult that 
the Government or the magistracy could 
deal with. He knew that in Sheffield there 
existed a strong feeling on both sides, and 
that there were faults on both sides. If 


| ever there was a case in which it was the 


duty of a magistrate to show exemplary 
patience and freedom from prepossessioa 
on either side, it was a case in which 
trades’ unions were concerned. He hal 
risked his seat in his attempts to bring 
home to the working classes of Sheffield 
the injury which they did to themselves by 
the height to which they carried their 
trades’ union proceedings. He admitted 
that there were cases in which trades 
unions were essential to the working 
classes; but when they overstepped the 
limits of moderation, and attempted to 
carry their resolutions, not by moral foree, 
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but by influence bordering on threats, | means of a central committee, but the ob- 
which were always followed (although they | ject of which was to create a good under- 
could not be traced) by acts of violence, | standing between workmen and their em- 
they inflicted an injury on the working | ployers, and to obviate the necessity of 
asses generally which it was impossible | strikes; so that if the object of the right 
tp estimate. When times of bad trade| hon. Gentleman was to put down strikes, 
came, the workmen felt this themselves. | he could not do better than to encourage 
(ne of their resolutions, for instance, was, | that association. So far as he was con- 
that no employer of labour should be al- | cerned, that association should never have 
loved to make choice of his own workmen, | recourse to any such mischievous practices 
and that no workman should be allowed to | as the right hon. Gentleman had described. 
choose his own employer. When trade | Ile must say that it was not quite right to 
vas good, they might be able to carry this | prejudice the case which he had brought 
into effect, but not when trade was bad, | under the notice of the Honse by referring 
Heheld in his hand an advertisement which | to the explosions and other diabolical out- 
had lately been issued by the table-knife | 





{rages which had occurred in Sheffield. 
sinders of Sheffield, announcing their re- The three men to whom he had referred 
wlution to abandon this rule in conse- | were totally unconnected with proceedings 
quence of the present state of trade. He | of that sort. He begged to say also that 
aid here, as he had said in Sheffield, that | if the House wanted to put down secret 
the practice of any system of force or in-| conspiracies and dangerous combinations 
timidation was destructive of all proper | among workmen, they should endeavour to 
subordination, and fraught with ruin to the give them confidence in the impartial ad- 
trade of the town. He knew the case to | ministration of the law. The very diffi- 
which the right hon. and learned Member | culty which the right hon. Gentleman had 
(Mr. Wortley) had referred, in which a referred to, of finding magistrates to act in 
nan intended to invest a large capital in | Sheftield, showed the necessity of appoint- 
the establishment of a new branch of trade | ing a stipendiary magistrate for that town. 
in Sheffield, but was compelled to abandon There should, in fact, be a stipendiary 
the idea owing to the spirit of combination | magistrate in every town with a popula- 
vhich prevailed. He believed that nothing | tion above a certain amount, say 8,000 or 
wut a bitter lesson would bring the work- | 10,000. 
me to their senses on this subject,’ and | Motion agreed to. 
show them the evil which their conduct | RAILROAD BILLS IN THE PRESENT 
bn = aeoe — perenne SESSION 
at there were faults on the part of the : ee 2 
masters as well as of the aa he freely | The CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHE- 
almitted; and he only hoped that both QUER then ree, to move the sppoint- 
parties would follow out the principle which ment of a Select Committee— 
ad been so properly inculeated by the hon. PPrihhschomge ee sapere = re _—— 
. . | Ss 28 S ‘ »ypted {0 uspen u 2) 
— for lager ha that neither of them | proceedings in all or “ of the Railroad Bills in 
aright to interfere in any thing except | the present Session, and for enabling the parties, 
by moral influence. } under certain conditions, to proceed with the 
Mr. PARKER concurred in lamenting | = a —— el pice ecm and also, 
nae . : ‘ho,] | Whether it is advisable that an uture provisions 
a ee ae eg —_— be made in the Standing Cubeas of this 
' : ; | House relative to Bills for the construction of 
poyers and the employed, and in express- | Railroads ; and to report their opinion thereupon 
ug & hope that a better feeling would soon | to the House from time to time.” 
prevail, | He apprehended there would be no opposi- 
Me. T, DUNCOMBE assured the House | tion to this resolution. He had been in 
that the sentiments he had uttered that! communication with various parties con- 
light with respect to trades’ unions, and | nected with the railway interest on the sub- 
the conduct of the workmen towards their | ject, and found that they had no objection 
employers, he invariably inculeated in their | to the proposal, and therefore he did not 
besence. The very placard which the | think it necessary for him to trouble the 
night hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. Wortley) | House with any statement in moving its 
. exhibited to the House, related, he | adoption. It would be observed that he 
“ueved, to the National Association of | had worded the resolution in very general 
bhited Trades, which was no doubt a con- terms. With respect to the first point, 
“atration of trades’ unions, acting ean i as to suspending further proceed- 
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ings on Railway Bills in the present Ses- 
sion, his own view was that a permissive 
power only should be given to parties to 
suspend proceedings at a certain stage, and 
to proceed with the same in a future Ses- 
sion; but he had not thought it necessary 
to limit the reference to the Committee to 
this point, but had left it quite general. 
With reference to the second point, as to 
whether it were advisable that any further 
provisions should be made in the Standing 
Orders relative to the Railway Bills, he 
thought it right that some further securities 
should be taken to provide that none but 
bond fide concerns should be admitted to 
the chance of obtaining Parliamentary 
powers. He thought it no less for the ad- 
vantage of railways than of the public that 
some further regulations should be made 
on this subject. He begged, therefore, to 
move the resolution of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr. HODGSON HINDE said, he was 
not prepared to give the acquiescence 
which the right hon. Gentleman ‘seemed to 
expect would be so generally accorded to 
the Motion; but, before he noticed his ob- 
jections to the Motion itself, he had to 
complain of the short notice which had 
been given to the House on a subject of 
s0 much importance. In the case of a 
Motion which affected capital, proposed to 
be invested in railways to the extent of 
100,000,0007., he thought that an interval 
of one or two days should have been al- 
lowed to hon. Members to prepare an 
Amendment, if they thought proper. He 
approached the subject under great disad- 
vantage; but he had so strong a feeling on 
it that he did not think he should be doing 
his duty if he did not move an Amend- 
ment, and take the sense of the House 
upon it. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he had brought forward the Motion after 
consultation with several gentlemen deeply 
interested in railroads. He believed he 
knew who those gentlemen were ; he be- 
lieved they were three gentlemen largely 
connected with railways, whose names 
were on this Committee, and, as their in- 
terest obviously was to have as many new 
schemes strangled as possible, he could 
easily understand how they should have so 
readily approved of this Motion. To con- 
sult them on the subject was like consult- 
ing the wolves as to what was good for the 
sheep. If the object of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was to prevent the undue 
expenditure of capital on railroads within 
a certain period, he could have no difficulty 
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in acceding to his Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that his oy, 
view was, that it should only be made per. 
missive to railway companies who were y, 
liciting Bills to suspend their Proceedings 
till another Session ; but that he did no: 
think it right to limit his reference to tha, 
But why not? If he had so limited i, 
perhaps the hon. Gentlemen referred 4, 
would not so willingly have acceded to the 
Motion. He had no objection to the latte 
part of the Motion which referred to Stand. 
ing Orders, but he proposed that the firs 
branch of the Motion should be omitted, 
for the purpose of substituting the folloy. 
ing words :-— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to ip. 
quire whether it be expedient that any restrictions 
should be imposed on the construction of Railways 
which may be authorized in the present Sessian, 
so as to prevent the absorption at one time of an 
inconvenient amount of capital in these under. 
takings.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER was understood to say, that, as the 
hon. Member appeared to have the same 
object in view that he himself had, he 
hoped the hon. Member would not pres 
his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. Motion agreed 
to. Committee nominated. 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION BILI— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

The Order of the Day for the resumption 
of the Adjourned Debate on this Bill having 
been read, 

Mr. CHRISTIE said, that he mainly 
approved of the principle of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, and concurred in the 
opinions expressed last night with so much 
force and clearness by the hon. and leamel 
Member for Bath. He was also thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of a Central Com- 
mission with large discretionary powers, 
for the purpose of aiding, guiding, and com- 
trolling, local authorities. Entertaining 
these ‘opinions, the only fault which he 
found with the Bill, referred to the clause 
—which had been stated to be an after. 
thought—which rendered the provisions @ 
the measure temporary. N ot withstanding 
the strong assertions of the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough yesterday, he believed 
that the New Poor Law—a measure 8) 
salutary and at the same time so obnoxious 
to prejudice—was supported by the favour- 
able opinion of the great bulk of the edu 
eated classes, and, indeed, he might asf, 
by the great bulk of the people genera’), 
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and that they were desirous that it should 
he placed by Parliament above the disad- 
vantage which was inseparable from a law 
renewed for only five years. The hon. 
Member for Knaresborough said that the 
law had failed—that it had crumbled to 
ieces—and that all parties admitted it had 
roved to be a miserable failure; but he 
had listened in vain for any proof in sup- 
rt of the hon. Member’s assertions. The 
only matter which the hon. Member re- 
ferred to as supporting his broad and 
sweeping assertion, were the proceedings 
before the Andover Committee, to which 
he (Mr. Christie) would presently advert. 
The course which the hon. and learned 
Member for Dorsetshire pursued last night, 
vhilst professing to be friendly to the prin- 
ciple of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
had infinitely surprised him, and rendered 
it necessary that he should endeavour 
briely to explain what were the advan- 
tages to be derived from the Bill now be- 
fore the House. The experience of the 
past had shown that security was needed 
forthe correct administration of the law. 
Now, the Bill, in three different ways, pro- 
dueed important additional security for the 
correct administration of the law. The 
first of those additional securities was the 
lirect responsibility in Parliament to which 
all officers employed in the administration 
if the Poor Law would, under the opera- 
tion of the Bill, be subjected. They would 
le present in that House to be questioned 
ad to answer for themselves, and would 
ve fixed with direct responsibility for the 
answers which they might give. Then 
four Cabinet Ministers were to be associated 
with the President of the Commission pro- 
posed to be appointed under this Bill—a 
tireumstance which must secure, as he pre- 
sumed: it was intended, the great addi- 
tional advantage to the public of Cabinet 
ieiberations upon every important exer- 
tise of the discretionary power with which 
the Commissioners should be invested. In 
the third case, the new footing in which 
the Commission was to be placed, by its 
tticers being removable on every change 
of Government, though it was received by 
sme persons as likely to endanger the sta- 
bility of the law, appeared to him to fur- 
tish an important additional security in 
this way—that the administrators of Poor 
law affairs would take every step they 
wopted with the full knowledge that their 
conduct would be canvassed thereafter, 
pthaps almost immediately by their sue- 
‘sors, and, it might be, by their political 
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opponents; and, on every change of Go- 
vernment, the persons who undertook to 
administer the Poor Law would by their 
mere acceptance of office, imply that they 
intended to maintain the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the law. The Bill made a slight 
change in the titles of some of the officers 
at present employed in the administration 
of the law, which appeared to himl ikely to 
have an important effect. The assistant 
poor-law commissioners were henceforth 
to be called inspectors. The Secretary for 
the Home Department yesterday enume- 
rated some of the disadvantages under 
which the Poor Law Commissioners were 
placed by the present constitution of the 
Commission; and, upon the whole, he con- 
curred in the view which the right hon. 
Baronet took of that subject. There was 
one disadvantage, however, under which 
the Commission was placed, to which the 
right hon. Baronet did not advert. The Cen- 
tral Commission, as was stated by the hon. 
Member for Bath, had been made respon- 
sible for every abuse and defect in the 
local administration of the law throughout 
the country. The effect of the change 
would be to place the Central Commission 
and their officers in a more proper and just 
relation towards the local administrators of 
the law by making it clear to the public 
that they were something external to the 
local administration diffused throughout 
the country. It would now be understood, 
that the Central Commission and their 
officers were appointed for the purpose of 
watching the local authorities, and com- 
pelling them to perform their duty; and 
the Commission would be looked upon 
merely as controllers. The hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, in the course of his 
speech, complained of the principles of the 
Act of 1834, and of the mode in which 
those principles had been carried into 
effect; and he spoke of the law as an utter 
failure. He agreed with the author of an 
anonymous pamphlet, published within the 
last two days, and which he thought might, 
without fear of mistake, be attributed to 
one of the Poor Law Commissioners, that 
in the present state of public feeling— 
brought about, he was aware, by the im. 
portant inquiry of last Session into the case 
of the Andover Union—it was desirable to 
ascertain the precise meaning of the de- 
claration that the New Poor Law had been 
proved to be an utter failure. It was im- 
portant to ascertain whether the Act of 
1834 was impolitic and impracticable in 
itself, or whether it was a good law, and 
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had failed only through the fault of its ad- 
ministrators, local and central; in other 
words, it was necessary that the distinction 
between the law and its administration 
should be placed clearly before the public. 
The points into which the Committee on 
the Andover Union inquired and reported, 
were all points bearing upon the adminis- 
tration of the law, as distinguished from 
the law itself, The right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department said that he had 
read the report of the Andover Committee 
without finding a word in it affecting the 
principle of the law, or the expediency of 
a central Commission. All the points in- 
quired into by the Committee, as he before 
stated, involved the local administration of 
the law. The master and matron of the 
workhouse were unfit for their offices, and, 
consequently, the workhouse was ill-regu- 
lated. Large discretionary powers were 
improperly left to the relieving officer, and 
the result was the infliction of hardship on 
the poor. The accounts were disgracefully 
kept, and the system of relief administered 
by the guardians was intended to defeat 
one of the chief objects of the Act. They 
applied the workhouse test so harshly, that 
labourers were afraid to enter the work- 


house, and were glad to accept any wages, 
however insufticient, which were offered 


them. Upon these abuses the Committee 
reported in terms of strong condemnation. 
Then the Committee inquired into the con- 
duct of an assistant commissioner in con- 
ducting an investigation connected with the 
union—into the conduct of the Poor Law 
Commissioners in dismissing Mr. Parker 
and Mr. Day; and upon these questions the 
Committee came to a decision, and reported 
it. He would take that opportunity of 
complimenting the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir J. Pakenham), and the noble 
Chairman of the Committee (Lord Courte- 
nay), for the talent and impartiality exhi- 
bited by them throughout the inquiry. All 
these were points affecting the administra- 
tion of the law, not the law itself. Various 
incidental questions also arose before the 
Committee, which they found themselves 
obliged further to investigate, as a matter of 
justice to individuals. Those questions had 
reference also to the mode in which the 
Commissioners had conducted their busi- 
ness, which was in many respects illegal, and 
altogether irregular and injurious; and es- 
pecially they had reference to an arrange- 
ment of the business of the department, 
by which Mr. Chadwick was excluded from 
all recognised participation in it; thus de- 
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priving the public of the advantage of his 
abilities, and of his great and various ey, 
nomical knowledge. Further questions 
were raised: of the existence of great dis. 
trust of the Commissioners by their gy}. 
ordinate officers—an imputation on them 
of discouraging their officers in detecting 
abuses—a charge made by Mr. Chadwick, 
on the authority of three late assistant 
commissioners, not one of whom had ome 
forward to contradict his statement; als 
some instances of injustice by the Com. 
missioners towards their subordinates—gn( 
a charge against them of withholding a re. 
turn twice ordered by the House of Loris, 
Upon all these charges a great deal of eri. 
dence was taken, and public opinion was 
much affected by it. But all these ques- 
tions, like the previous ones, concerned 
the administration of the law, not the lay 
itself. And he considered he was justified, 
on areview of the whole of the subjects 
brought before the Committee, in saying 
that the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
was not entitled to refer to the report of 
that Committee as confirmatory of his as- 
sertion that the New Poor Law Act had 
proved an utter failure. The Andover 
Committee reported towards the close of 
the last Session of Parliament, when the 
present Government had very recently 
come into office. ‘The right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary, during the greater 
part of the inquiry, was new to his present 
office, and much time elapsed before the 
report and evidence were delivered to the 
Members — not, indeed, until within a 
month of the meeting of Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman then instituted some 
inquiries, the result of which was the 
letter of the Commissioners which had just 
been laid on the Table of the House. The 
Commissioners were still in office when 
Parliament met for the present Session; 
but within a few days of its meeting, the 
noble Lord, adopting an unusual course for 
a Government, but a course which the 
state of public opinion demanded, did, in 
moving the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into the Law of Settlement, 
make a statement to the House of the i 
tentions of the Government as to the re- 
construction of the Poor Law Commission. 
One effect of that statement was, that the 
hon. Member for Montrose, who had a 10- 
tice on the Paper for an Address for the 
removal of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
was so satisfied with the noble Lord’s de- 
claration, that he said he should not make 
that Motion. Entertaining as he did 4 
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yery strong opinion as to the conduct of 
ihe Commissioners, he was not prepared to 
gay, under all the circumstances, and as 
the Commission was then about to expire, 
that the Government did not exercise a 
wise discretion. But that statement of the 
noble Lord led the House and the public 
to believe that in the reconstruction of the 
Commission, the present Commissioners 
would cease to be Members of the Board. 
Under these circumstances, and consider- 
ing that the Government were still obliged 
to depend on them, he was not surprised 
that the noble Lord had refused, when 
asked the other night, to pledge himself 
not to reappoint the present Commission- 
es. That was an unreasonable request; 
and he ventured to say that the noble 
lord's refusal would give the public no 
eoncern. He could not wholly approve of 
the course taken by the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir G. Grey), in calling on the Poor 
Law Commissioners to give an account of 
the way in which the business of their 
office had been conducted. Their proceed- 
ings had been impugned by Mr. Chadwick, 
in the paper addressed by him, in 1841, to 
Mr. Lewis, and afterwards in his evidence 
before the Andover Union Committee. Mr. 
Chadwick and the Commissioners were at 
issue on various matters of fact. The Poor 
Law Commissioners would naturally make 
the statement that was most favourable to 
their own view; and he would take it on 
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they voluntarily produced the opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown upon a case 
submitted to them. But the Commission- 
ers had made some comments, and given 
their opinion upon some parts of that opin- 
ion of the law officers, by which an imper- 
fect insight into its nature might be ob- 
tained; and he thought it would be better 
that the public should be put in possession 
of the whole opinion at once. He inferred 
from the letter of the Commissioners, that 
the law officers had given their opinion 
that the letters written by the Commission- 
ers ought to be recorded in conformity with 
the Act of Parliament. The Commission- 
ers said, that the letters which they had 
not entered on the minutes were, like all 
others, recorded; but he (Mr. Christie) as- 
serted that all their letters were not re- 
corded, for they were in the habit of writ- 
ing letters of instruction to assistant com- 
missioners which were marked ‘ private,” 
and which were neither entered on the mi- 
nutes nor recorded. No copies were kept. 
Again he inferred, from the letter of the 
Commissioners, that the law officers had 
expressed the opinion that the Poor Law 
Commissioners had no power to decide se- 
parately without reference to the Board. But 
he asserted that they had been in the habit 
of deciding separately, without reference 
to the Board, all sorts of business entrust- 
ed to the Poor Law Commissioners. Be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament an anony- 
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himself to say that the letter of the Poor! mous pamphlet had been published; and 
Law Commissioners contained several mis- | since he had had the benefit of seeing the 
statements; and yet that letter, unchecked | official explanation of the Commissioners, 
by any counter-statement from Mr. Chad- | he had no hesitation in ascribing that pam- 
wick, had been submitted by the right | phlet to the same quarter. It was a digest 
hon. Gentleman to the law officers of the | of the evidence on the Andover inquiry, 
Crown. The letter contained several state- | with introductory remarks, by a barrister; 
ments that were calculated to mislead. | and it was impossible to read it without 
It was proved before the Andover Union | feeling assured it proceeded from the same 
Committee, that individual Poor Law Com- |! quarter as the letter. The very words 


missioners had at different times exercised 
all the powers which the Act of Parliament 
had entrusted to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, without having obtained that dele- 
gation of power which by the Act ought to 
have taken place. The Commissioners 
had not thought it right to give the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown, although 
had they done so he could not suppose that 
this mode of procedure would not have 
been condemned by them. It was stated, 
as the reason for refusing it, that the opin- 
on of the law officers of the Crown was 


| were in many instances almost identical. 
He had as little hesitation in saying that 
this digest, as it was called, was a most 
disgraceful garble, and that the introduc- 
tory remarks, professed to be written by a 
barrister, were full of mistakes. The hon. 
Member read an extract from the digest 
relating to the dismissal of Mr. Parker, 
observing that the force of garbling could 
no further go. The gentlemen who com- 
posed the Andover Committee had a right 
to complain of the conduct of the Com- 
missioners in putting forth anonymous 





hever published by the Commissioners; but | statements reflecting upon the motives 
ma report on the state of relief in the pa-| which had actuated them in the inquiry. 
shes of St. Pancras and Marylebone, | They had chosen to say that a majority of 
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that Committee was composed of anti-poor- 
law members. That statement was untrue. 
Eight out of the fifteen members were 
friends to the Poor Law. The Commission- 
ers further said, that the enemies of the 
law and the personal friends of Mr. Par- 
ker were banded together in hatred against 
the Commissioners. Why, eight members 
of the Committee had been nominated at 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Andover, and seven at the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Cavan. The series 
of resolutions declaring the insufficiency of 
the reasons alleged by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners for dismissing Mr. Parker, were 
prepared and submitted to the Committee 
by the noble Lord its chairman (Lord 
Courtenay). He took it for granted that 
the publication proceeded from the Poor 
Law Commissioners; and he wished to call 
the attention of the House, and of the 
public, to one statement which it contained 
with regard to Mr. Chadwick: ‘‘ A discon- 
tented Secretary attempts to counterwork 
his official superiors, and they guard them- 
selves against what they deem to be his 
injudicious and imprudent acts, by so ar- 
ranging the details of their office business 
as to retain in their own hands all the con- 
trolling power.’’ The hon. Gentleman 
also read another extract, stating that ‘‘ an 
ambitious, conceited, or wrongheaded sub- 
ordinate” had endeavoured to gain his own 
objects. He (Mr. Christie) considered 
that the Poor Law Commissioners ought 
to take the very earliest opportunity of dis- 
avowing—if they could do so—any parti- 
cipation in this publication, which cast 
such reflections upon their Secretary. With 
regard to the conduct of the Commissioners 
towards Mr. Chadwick, he was able, though 
he was not authorized, to say that Mr. 
Chadwick had the strongest desire for a 
full and most minute investigation of the 
conduct of the Commissioners towards him, 
and of his conduct to them. He (Mr. 
Christie) thanked the House for the pe- 


tience with which they had listened to his | 


observations. After the statement which 
had been made at an early period of the 
Session, with reference to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, he had thought 
it right to abstain from making any Motion 
in that House with regard to the conduct 
of the Commissioners ; but considering 
the part he had taken in the inquiry before 
the Andover Committee, he had deemed it 
his duty to avail himself of this opportunity 
of separating the conduct of the Poor Law 
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Commissioners from the administration of 
the Poor Law, and of showing that the law 
ought not to suffer in consequence of the 
proceedings of the Commissioners, He 
might be allowed to observe that the pro. 
minent position he had occupied during the 
course of the investigation before the Ap. 
dover Committee, with reference to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, came upon him, in g 
great measure, by surprise. When he first 
brought forward in that House the Motion 
for an inquiry into the conduct of the Com. 
missioners towards Mr. Parker, he had not 
the slightest idea that such extensive and 
deep-seated abuses existed as were proved 
during the Andover inquiry, If he had 
been aware of the existence of such a state 
of things, he might have considered the 
expediency of bringing forward that Mo. 
tion. He had always been a warm friend 
of the principles of the Poor Law Ameni- 
ment Act; and when opposition to that 
measure became a party ery with the con- 
stituencies of the country in the year 1837, 
he published a pamphlet defending the 
principles of the law .and the expediency 
of a central Commission, in answer to the 
attacks which were made upon it by the 
hon. Member for Cambridge, who was 
afterwards Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and who came for- 
ward last year as the champion of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. He must repeat, 
also, the statement he made when he 
brought forward his Motion for the Ando- 
ver inquiry—that he was acquainted with 
two of the Poor Law Commissioners who 
were most affected by the evidence given 
before the Andover Committee—Sir E. 
Head and Mr. Lewis; he had always pre- 
viously entertained the greatest confidence 
in their abilities, and in their judicious 
administration of the law; and he could 
therefore deny that he had been actuated 
by any feelings of personal hostility to- 
wards them in moving for the appointment 
of,the Committee. He willingly turned 
from the contemplation of the past to in- 
dulge the anticipation of a happier future 
with regard to the administration of the 
Poor Law; and he believed that the Bill 
now before the House would afford secu- 
rities, which past events had shown were 
much needed, for the effectual administra- 
tion of that law. He would ever feel satis- 
faction that he had been the instrument of 
exposing the injustice which laborious pub- 
lic servants had experienced from those 
from whom they deserved very different 
treatment; and he believed, when the e« 
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citement caused by the Andover inquiry 
had subsided, it would be admitted by all 
rties that that investigation had been 
roductive of very great benefits in pre- 
venting the maladministration of the Poor 


_ ETWALL did not concur in the 
statement made by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down as to the feeling en- 
tertained in the country with reference to 
the present Poor Law; for he knew that, in 
nany parts of England, and in the agricul- 
tural districts especially, there was a very 
strong feeling against that law. He must 
confess that he saw no necessity for main- 
taining a Board in London to regulate the 
administration of the Poor Law; and he 
yas not aware that any benefits had re- 
sulted from the present Commission which 
might lead the House to be enamoured of 
the system of centralization. On the con- 
trary, he thought there were many objec- 
tions tosuch a system. He might, how- 
ever, be asked, ‘*‘ How can you recommend 
and advocate the local administration of 
the Poor Law after the irregularities and 
mismanagement which were shown to exist 
inthe Andover Union? He begged dis- 
tinetly to make the Andover Union an ex- 
ception; but he believed that in general 
the boards of guardians were .as desirous 
toadminister the Poor Law humanely, as 
the Andover board of guardians had seem- 
ed determined to administer it with severity 
and oppression. He wished the House and 
the country clearly to understand, however, 
that the guardians elected by the rate- 
payers of the town of Andover had uni- 
fomly stood up for the rights of the 
paupers, and that they had endeavoured, 
s0 far as was in their power, to alleviate 
the severity of the law; but he regretted 
to say, that their attempts to effect this ob- 
ject had been thwarted by the decided op- 
position of the rev. chairman of the board 
aud by the country guardians. He did 
uot think there was any great improvement 
inthe constitution of the Board proposed 
by this Bill, beyond the direct responsi- 
bility of one of the Board, who was to have 
aseatin that House, and who might be 
called upon to afford information and ex- 
jlanations as to the administration of the 
hw. It was proposed that the business of 
the Poor Law Commissioners should in fu- 
ture be transacted by a President and two 
Secretaries, If it was considered neces- 
sary to have a board at all, he would rather 
e the whole responsibility borne by the 
President, who was to be a Member of that 
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House, than by the Cabinet. He had 
hoped that the Government would have 
brought forward some proposal for amelio- 
rating the severity and correcting the ir- 
regularities of the law, before they made 
any alteration with regard to the Central 
Board. He was satisfied that there was 
something so rotten in the present Poor 
Law, that, however it might be carried 
out—whether by a Board in London, or 
by local authorities—it never could be ad- 
ministered satisfactorily to those who 
were engaged in its administration, or 
for the benefit of those for whose relief 
it was intended. He might take this 
opportunity of observing that, at the 
commencement of the Sesgion, he had 
given notice of his intention to bring the 
evidence taken before the Andover Com- 
mittee under the consideration of the 
House; but partly in consequence of the 
time which had been occupied in discuss- 
ing measures designed to relieve the la- 
mentable distress of the Irish people, 
and partly because he thought it fair to 
give the Government an opportunity of 
laying before the House and the country 
the alterations they proposed to make in 
the Poor Law, he had hitherto deferred 
bringing the subject forward. He was 
anxious to call the attention of the House 
to a point which he considered of great 
importance. In 1834, when the Poor 
Law Amendment Bill was introduced 
|into that House by the late Lord Al- 
|thorp, the noble Lord stated that a very 
| short time would elapse before the wages 
of the agricultural labourer would rise to 
| the point at which they would be ne- 
|cessary for his subsistence. In that re- 
| spect the law had lamentably failed; and 
| there never was a more striking evidence 
‘of that failure than at the present mo- 
| ment, when wages had not risen in the 
; Same ratio with the increase in the price 
| of bread. He hoped that the farmers would 
| take this subject into consideration, and 
that before the labourers were too much 
reduced, they would make a proper and 
judicious advance in the wages of agricul- 
| tural labourers. The hon. and learned 
| Member for Bath had stated last night 
‘that one of the objections to the old 
| Poor Law was, that, when relief was re- 
| fused to the idle and able-bodied poor, it 
‘led to incendiarism. He begged to re- 
|mind the hon. and learned Gentleman 
'that the riots which took place in 1831 
were not produced by the old law, and 
jhad nothing to do with it, but were 
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solely the result of a low rate of wages, 
which rendered it impossible for the 
agricultural labourers to support them- 
selves and families. The hon. Member 
for Weymouth had expressed his gratifi- 
cation that the title of the assistant poor- 
law commissioners was changed by this 
Bill. He could not see that any advantage 
would result from that alteration; the title 
would merely be changed to that of inspec- 
tors, but the duties of the officers would 
remain nearly the same as at present. It 
was proposed by this Bill to appoint twelve 
instead of nine inspectors; but he thought 
an increase of three only in the number 
would be utterly inadequate to carry out 
a proper system of inspection. A state- 
ment was laid before the Andover Commit- 
tee with reference to the visits of assistant 
commissioners to unions, to which he would 
beg to call the attention of the House. 
That statement showed that from October 
1, 1844, to September 30, 1845, the total 
number of unions was 463; and that out 
of this number 398 were visited by as- 
sistant commissioners, and 65 were not 
visited at all. A summary of the visits 
of the Commissioners, embracing a pe- 
riod of three years, from 1842 to 1845, 
was also presented to the Committee; 
and it appeared from this document that 
during one whole year 252 unions were not 
visited by any assistant commissioner ; 
that during two years of the three 48 
unions were unvisited ; and that five 
unions were not visited at all during the 
whole three years. He considered that 
Mr. Parker had too large a number of 
unions under his superintendence for any 
man properly to inspect. Taking the 
same years which he had previously men- 
tioned, he found that during one year Mr. 
Parker never visited 57 of the unions in 
his district; during two years 26 unions 
were not visited, and in the course of three 
years five unions were not visited. Never- 
theless, he was certain that, with regard 
to the West of England, those unions 
which were the more seldom visited by the 
assistant commissioners were better man- 
aged, and the way in which relief was ad- 
ministered to the poor in them was more 
satisfactory to the ratepayers and to the 
poor. Considering the extensive districts 
to which the assistant commissioners were 
appointed, he thought they ought to have 
made a representation, and many did, of 
the impossibility, on their part, of making 
a regular supervision of their districts; 
and great blame was to be attached to the 
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Commissioners for not devising arrange. 
ments for regular, and, at least, annual 
visits to the several unions. The most 
efficient inspection, however, would, afty 
all, consist in making the proceedings of 
the boards of guardians public. In eq. 
firmation of this view, he might here quote 
the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, ag 
stated to the Andover Committee by fy 
Chadwick. When that gentleman waite) 
on the Duke of Wellington in reference ¢) 
the 4th section of the Poor Act, he pointed 
out that there might be many things in the 
administration of the law by the Comnis. 
sioners, the knowledge of which by the 
public might not be attended with particu. 
lar convenience; but the noble Duke asked, 
‘¢ What can be said or done about my pa 
rish which I, as a parishioner, should le 
shut out from knowing?’’ For these ree. 
sons he (Mr. Etwall) advocated publicity 
in reference to the proceedings of the 
boards of guardians; and if they were 
made public, those boards would never dare 
to decide on a poor man’s case until they 
had first heard the poor man’s story. He 
felt bound, after what had been stated, to 
mention some of the circumstances which 
took place before the Andover Committee. 
The noble Chairman proposed the follow. 
ing resolution:— 

“ That, on the whole, the preponderance of the 

evidence leads the Committee to believe that Mr. 
Parker conducted the second inquiry under difi- 
cult circumstances with ability, and a desire to 
do justice to the parties implicated.” 
Now, being strongly impressed with the 
manner in which that inquiry was conduet- 
ed, he (Mr. Etwall) could not. suffer that 
resolution to be passed; and, consequently, 
he moved the following Amendment:— 

“That, on the whole, the preponderance of the 
evidence leads the Committee to believe that Mr. 
Parker did not conduct the inquiry with that 
strict impartiality which ought to character 
the conduct of the presiding officer at such an in 
vestigation.” 

That Amendment was carried by a m- 
jority of one vote. On its being then put 
as the main question, the hon. Baronet op- 
posite did not vote, and the numbers were 
consequently equal. The noble Chairman 
gave the casting vote, which naturally 
went in favour of his own resolution; but 
he (Mr. Etwall) said that, practically, his 
resolution was carried, to the effect that 
Mr. Parker did not conduct the inquiry 
with strict impartiality. It had been ob- 
served, that the poor felt great objection 
to the regulations of the Commissionets, 
because they were the rules of three indi- 
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viduals, and were not embodied in an Act 
of Parliament. He admitted the truth of 
this observation to a certain extent, but he 
ould not go the whole length of it. He 
could not go so far as to agree in the opin- 
ion that before the present Bill passed, it 
yas desirable that those rules and regula- 
tions should become the law of the land, 
for he thought it extremely desirable that 
they should be completely blotted out; 
and, if there must be a Board in Lon- 
jon, he trusted that one of their first 
acts would be to frame other regulations. 
The right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department said last month that 
it never was intended that there should be 
ariet uniformity by this law. Then he 
(Mr. Etwall) had always been labouring 
under error, for he thought that one of the 
greatest advantages proposed to be derived 
from this Poor Law was the establishment 
of uniformity throughout the whole of 
England; although uniformity had not been 
aried out. Taking, for instance, the 


labour test, which was the result of one of 
the most important rules made by the 
Commissioners, he found that the labour 
test was strictly and cruelly enforced in 
the south and west of England, though it 


was not dared to be put in force in the 
grat towns and places in the north of 
England. Could the law, then, be essen- 
tially good in itself, when that uniformity 
which the great supporters of the law con- 
sidered to be its essence could not be en- 
freed? ~The hon. Member for Weymouth 
had so fully gone into the case with respect 
to the Commissioners, that little remained 
for him to say on the subject. By the 
evidence taken before the Andover Com- 
mittee, he found that a case was drawn up 
by the Commissioners, and that the opin- 
ions of the late Attorney and Solicitor 
General and Mr. Tomlinson were taken on 
i. He would prove that that case, so 
drawn up for a legal opinion, was errone- 
ous, It did not state the facts as to the 
manner in which the business was conduct- 
ed at Somerset House. The fourth sec- 
tion of the Act enacted— 

“That the said Commissioners shall make a 
record of their proceedings, in which shall be en- 
tered in writing a reference to every letter re- 
ceived, whence, its date, the date of its reception, 
and the subject to which it relates, and a minute 
of every letter written, or order given, by the 
Commissioners, whether in answer to such letters 
recived or otherwise, with the date of the same, 
anda minute of the opinion of each of the mem- 

ts of the Board of Commissioners, in case they 
should finally differ in opinion upon any order to 

given, or other proceeding of the Board.” 
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Was this part of the law carried out by 
the Commissioners? No! They were 
daily acting in flagrant opposition to it. 
They were sending letters to their assist- 
ant commissioners, giving suggestions and 
orders relative to the unions, and to many 
other most important points—letters which 
he held to be official communications— 
without complying with the directions of 
the law as to the keeping of a proper re- 
cord of them. He would now read to the 
House extracts from the case drawn up by 
the Commissioners for a legal opinion. The 
case stated, that 

— every letter received is opened by a clerk 
specially charged with the duty, and is at the 
same time stamped with a stamp, showing the 
date of its reeeipt, and is immediately numbered 
in a consecutive order from the first to the last 
day of the year, and a note is made in a book of 
every letter so received, in the order of the number 
affixed to it. The book in which these numbers 
are consecutively entered secures a knowledge of 
every letter that enters the office, and is adopted 
for this purpose, and with a view to official conve- 
nience in other respects, 

““Tf a letter be received from any assistant 
commissioner, it is entered on a sheet with the 
same headings as those described.” 

And the case then went on to refer to 
communications relating to particular pa- 
rishes or unions. Now, it was proved by 
evidence before the Andover Committee, 
that there were many letters written which 
were never thus entered. There were the 
letters in Mr. Day’s case, signed by Mr. 
Nicholls on behalf of his colleagues, which, 
it could not be denied, were official, be- 
cause, the correspondence having by some 
means been published, Mr. Lumley there- 
upon wrote to Mr. Day, stating that the 
Commissioners were surprised that he had 
suffered this correspondence, which was of 
an official nature, to be published in the 
newspapers. Then, with regard to ano- 
ther letter, there was no proper record 
made of it; but merely an allusion to it 
on a piece of rough paper, which was 
pasted in the book. He had spoken 
in strong terms relative to the mode 
in which Mr. Parker conducted the An- 
dover inquiry; but, considering the evi- 
dence before the Andover Committee, he 
had no hesitation in saying that he thought 
the manner in which Mr. Parker was treat- 
ed by the Commissioners, was anything but 
becoming the character which the Poor 
Law Commissioners of England ought to 
maintain. And the way in which Mr. Day 
was tempted to send in his resignation was 
perhaps even worse. If a proper record 
had been kept of these letters, there would 
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not have been so many versions of the rea- 
sons for which Mr. Parker was dismissed; 
nor would the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) have fallen into the error of stat- 
ing that Mr. Day was dismissed on ac- 
count of the reduction of the establishment, 
while the reason alleged by the Commis- 
sioners for wishing him to resign was the 
state of his health. There was a letter 
written by Mr. Lewis to Mr. Day, direct- 
ing him to what district to apply his super- 
intendence ; that was unquestionably an 
official Act, but there was no record of it. 


The hon. Member for Weymouth had stated | 


how many days Mr. Nichols transacted the 
business at Somerset House alone; these 
individual Acts were decidedly in violation 
of the law. In 1834, when this law was 
introduced, and when there were many ob- 
jections made to the great powers which 
were proposed to be given to the Commis- 
sioners, Lord Althorp said— 


“ T shall be most happy, indeed it is my inten- 
tion, to take away all immunities from the Com- 


missioners which are not essentially necessary ; | 


not to give them any, unless they are acting in a 
corporate capacity.” 


Now the Commissioners seemed to have 


entirely forgotten that they were to act in| 


a corporate capacity; and instead of their 
acting individually being the exception to 
the rule, their acting collectively and in a 
corporate capacity was the exception. Te 
opposed this law from a deep and conscien- 
tious conviction, that it was neither bene- 
ficial to the industrious labourer nor 
tageous to the ratepayer; and he 
support the Amendment of the hon. 


should 


was no necessity for a Central Board to ad- 
minister the Poor Law. 

Viscount COURTENAY did not in- 
tend, vor should he feel justified in follow- 
ing either of his hon. Friends who had 
just spoken, in detail through the state- 
ments they had addressed to the House. 
Still, as he had the honour of being chair- 
man of the Committee, respecting the re- 
port of which so much had been said dur- 


ing the course of this discussion, he might | 


be permitted to offer a few observations to 
the House. He did so for two objects: 
first, he was anxious, as he had not an 


opportunity as chairman of expressing his | 


opinion but by his vote on many of the 
resolutions that were adopted, and he was 
anxious now to state how far he agreed 
and how far he disagreed with those reso- 


lutions; secondly, he was desirous to have | 
an opportunity, however briefly, of stating | 
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his views on that which was perhaps the 
more immediate subject of discussion, he 
meant the Bill now before the House, |; 
was his misfortune not entirely to agree 
with any of the views which were repre. 
sented, so to say, by the different members 
of that Committee. He had the honour of 
submitting to that Committee a certain 
body of resolutions, which underwent a dis. 
cussion which he was bound to say was 
carried on with a degree of personal kind. 
ness to himself, for which he should be 
sorry to omit that or any other opportunity 
of expressing his acknowledgments, The 
result of that protracted investigation and 
discussion was, that a certain body of reso. 
lutions were agreed upon and presented to 
the House, addressing themselves respec. 
tively to three subjects of inquiry: first, the 
administration of the law in the Andover 
Union; secondly, the conduct of the Poor 
Law Commissioners in reference to the in- 
vestigation in the Andover Union, and also 
the circumstances under which they called 
upon Mr. Parker to resign; and, thirdly, 
as to the subject included within the juris- 
| diction of the Committee at a subsequent 
| period, namely, the case of Mr. Day. He 
thought the evidence before the Committee 
showed—and he felt himself unable to 
avoid coming to the conclusion from the 
evidence stated before them—that there had 
been great mismanagement in the board of 
guardians on what was submitted to their 
investigation; and he could not avoid con- 
ing to the conclusion that the administra 
tion of the law had been marked upon the 
part of the guardians of the Andover 
| Union by very unnecessary harshness. He 
| felt bound to say, as had been said by his 
|hon. Friend the Member for Weymouth, 
‘that that investigation, protracted as it 
| was, unnecessary as were, perhaps, some 
_of the topics on which the inquiry rested, 
/on the whole was useful by pointing public 
attention to that which he considered the 
unduly harsh mode of administering the 
law. The next head of the inquiry was 
the conduct of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, with respect to Mr. Parker, and the 
circumstances under which they called up- 
on him to resign. He was not asking, 
nor would this be the time to re-open the 
case of Mr. Parker, or to inquire whether 
or not the Commissioners were justified, in 
the course they had pursued with regard to 
Mr. Parker. His own impression was— 
he stated it frankly, and did not shrink 
from doing so before the Committee—his 
own impression was, that no evidence was 
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uid before them which showed that the 
Poor Law Commissioners were justified in 
the course they took with respect to Mr. 
Parker. He thought that Mr. Parker’s 
superintendence of the Andover Union was 
marked by an absence of that attention 
and vigilance which, he thought, if they 
had been bestowed, might have prevented 
many of the evils that had resulted; but 
he also thought that neither that nor any 
portion of Mr. Parker’s conduct, with re- 
ect to the investigation that was brought 
before the Committee, justified in his mind 
the Poor Law Commissioners either as to 
the manner or the tone in which that dis- 
missal was expressed. He had the honour 
to suggest a resolution which was after- 
wards carried, blaming the Poor Law 
Commissioners for the conduct pursued in 
reference to that case, and to the dismissal 
of Mr. Parker. He was bound, in justice 
to Mr. Parker, to say, and he should not 
shrink from saying it, that although in 
some instances his superintendence might 
be defective, there was strong evidence 
given of the laboriousness—of the unwea- 
ried perseverance—-with which Mr. Parker 
had devoted himself to very important du- 
ties in connexion with the Commission in a 
former position as Secretary, and as to his 
eficiency on other occasions as an assistant 
commissioner. The third subject of inquiry 
—the case of Mr. Day—it might be right 
to touch upon, because the conduct of the 
Commissioners in reference to their assist- 
ant commissioners had formed a prominent 
subject in this discussion. And he must 
declare, that while out of this Andover in- 
qury, few, if any, of the persons who 
brought forward charges came wholly free 
frm blame, he thought that the indivi- 
dual, to whom least, if any, blame attach- 
el, was Mr. Day. He was bound to say 
that, upon the evidence adduced before the 
Committee, there did not appear to him 
ay justification whatever of Mr. Day’s 
dismissal. It was painful to him to ex- 
press this opinion, having had for many 
years the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
anee with two of the Members of the Com- 
mission, and having been brought into 
communication with the third, Mr. Nichols, 
wder circumstances which conveyed a 
eep impression of his ability, and zeal, 
and judgment, when he was engaged in 
the introduction of the Poor Law into Ire- 
land; but justice required that the opinion 
thould be stated. There were also one or 
wo resolutions with respect to which he 
(Lord Courtenay) was anxious to say a 
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few words. The 6th Resolution, with 
regard to the union books, had been al- 
ready alluded to :— 

“That the Committee have been informed of 

a strong representation made by Mr. Parker to 
the Poor Law Commissioners shortly after he 
joined the district, including Andover, of the dis- 
graceful state of the accounts and the workhouses 
in many of the unions of the district, and of spe- 
cial representations made by him as to the ac- 
counts in the West Farle and Wycombe unions, 
which seem to have received no attention what- 
ever from the Poor Law Commissioners.” 
These matters were but incidentally al- 
luded to, and were not subjects upon which 
the Committee were called upon to report; 
and, with regard to the Wycombe Union, 
he felt obliged to dissent from this resolu- 
tion, because he did not see evidence which 
justified the Committee in pronouncing 
that opinion. Least of all could he concur 
with it when it went on :— 

*«* And these are not the only circumstances dis- 

closed in the evidence which have led the Com- 
mittee to the conviction that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners have not given that encouragement to 
their assistant commissioners in the detection 
and removal of abuses which would have been the 
best security for the zealous services of their sub- 
ordinate officers.” 
To that resolution he should be unwilling 
to be considered as giving his assent. 
Neither did he assent to the last resolution 
but one :— 

“That, on a review of the conduct of the 
Commissioners with respect to the Andover in- 
quiries, and towards Mr, Parker and Mr. Day, the 
Committee are of opinion that their conduct has 
been irregular and arbitrary, not in accordance 
with the statute under which they exercise their 
functions, and such as to shake public confidence 
in their administration of the law.” 


He differed from that resolution, first, be- 
cause though he believed the Commissioners’ 
proceedings to be, in some respects, irre- 
gular and arbitrary, there was no evidence 
before him which brought him to the convic- 
tion that they were at variance with the pro- 
visions of the statute; and, looking to the 
difficult circumstances in which they were 
placed, the extent of their duties, the way 
in which, in some instances at least, as 
shown in this inquiry, they had been 
thwarted by the guardians with whom they 
had to act, he was not prepared to take so 
strong a step as to pass such a censure as 
this upon the Commissioners. He felt it 
rather consonant to his own sense of what 
was right to express an opinion upon indi- 
vidual acts, either arbitrary or irregular; 
and he dissented from so general and un- 
qualified a censure. With regard to the 
Bill before the House, he thought it gave 
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reason to hope that the future administra- | the Andover inquiry was not one of the 
tion of the law would be conducted under | reasons which operated on the Governmen, 
a greater responsibility, and with more of | then they could only ask what it was that 
regularity than had been the case hereto- | could have induced the Government to dis. 
fore. That part which provided for a more | possess the Commissioners of their powers 
direct Parliamentary responsibility appear- | and appoint others with still greater powers, 
ed to him likely to be beneficial; as well| which might be exercised in a politial 
also as the substitution of inspectors, to be | sense with very great advantage to the 
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sent to particular districts when occasion 
might require, in place of the assistant 
commissioners. He should support the 
Bill, in the belief that the alterations it in- 
troduced would supply a more efficient 
guarantee for the due and regular admi- 
nistration of the law. Much of this dis- 
cussion had turned upon the general prin- 
ciples of the law. He should not have 
given his assent if he saw reason to anti- 
cipate a departure from the sound and pru- 
dent arrangement which, while abstaining 
from imposing a harsh and unbending 


series of rules and regulations sanctioned | 


by Parliament, would at the same time se- 


eure that degree of uniformity which was | 
. . . . . | 
essential to the just administration of the | 


law. He should oppose the Bill if he 
thought the Government contemplated any 
material alteration in principles. 


instances by bad local administration, and 


carried out in others with excessive rigour, | 


were upon the whole sound and safe, and 
that we should be materially prejudicing 
the prosperity of the country were we to 
take a step backwards, and to shrink from 
carrying it out, gently, but still steadily 
and firmly. 

Captain PECHELL thought, that after 
the speech of the noble Lord who had so 
ably presided over the Andover Committee, 
the House would be surprised at the delay 
which had occurred in the introduction of 
a measure for altering the law. But the 
Government would not admit that they had 
been influenced by the results of that in- 
quiry. Were they satisfied, then, with 
the mode in which the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners had exercised their functions? Did 
they hold that the Commissioners had con- 
ducted their business as a public board in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament ? 
It had been proved that the Secretary was 
often relegated to the attic, while the 
whole business of the Commission was 
transacted by one Commissioner. Were 
such considerations not likely to have act- 
ed on the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government? But when the 
House was told that the exposé made on 


He be- | 

lieved that the principles of this law, im- | 
I ’ 

peded as they might have been in some | 


Government, though not to other parties ? 
| The powers of the new Commissiones 
| might be misused, as the powers of the 
jold Commissioners had been. The ques. 
tion which had been raised was, what had 
| the Commissioners done as a board? The 
| Secretary of the Commission had described 
| their conduct; and of the Secretary he 
/must say, that gentleman had conducted 
| his business most ably and _ efficiently, 
| Having in the first instance been placed 
on the Commission of Inquiry into the 
| Poor Laws, Mr. Chadwick arranged the 
machinery of the Commission, and was af. 
terwards appointed Secretary; when the 
Commissioners transferred him to the gar. 
ret, where he was employed in drawing 
out statistical statements. Much had been 
said of the definition of a board by John. 
son and others; but they found instances 
in which one Commissioner only was pre- 
sent, while another Commissioner was run- 
ning about from one room to another; and 
the sanction of the one, giving authority to 
| an order of ‘‘ the Board,’’ was obtained out 
| of sight and hearing of the other. One of 
| the Commissioners had remarked, that Mr. 
Chadwick’s views of a board were most ex 
traordinary, as appeared from a statement 
of Mr. Parker’s. Another Commissioner 
observed, that a board was an analogical 
| term, a quorum of persons appointed to act 
jin a particular matter. It seemed as if 
| they thought that when sitting separately, 
| pasting scraps of Minutes in the Minute. 
| book, and calling these orders of the Board, 
|they were doing their duty according to 
the Act of Parliament. He knew notif 
the noble Lord, in bringing in this Bill for 
the annihilation of the Poor Law Commis 
sioners, would disclose the precise cot- 
siderations which had acted on his wind; 
but as no reason was stated, it could only 
| be conjectured that the noble Lord had 
seen a letter which it might be supposed 
the right hon. the Secretary for the Home 
Department had intercepted, and which 
| purported to be an answer to a question 
from a foreign country, a communication 
to a gentleman in China. The writer said 
—‘* We have in England a set of people 
who are called ‘ boards;’’’ and he went oa 
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remark of a board, that ‘the harder 
ad thicker it is the better; but if it splits 
; is done for.” It was a common ex- 
ression in this country that a man was 
«hgarded and done for;”’ and it was said 
ihat cireumstanced as England was, there 
rere so many boards that the poor were 
dien “done for.”” He hoped that under 
‘his Bill Commissioners would be appointed 
carry out the law in the spirit in which 
was framed, and in order that there 
night not be a repetition of those disgrace- 
fal occurrences, the existence of which had 
heen proved before the Andover Commit- 
je, It was extraordinary that, notwith- 
danding all that had been said at several 
times against the bone-crushing system, 
the Poor Law Commissioners had con- 
timed it for several years, pretending all 
the while they knew nothing about it. It 
wver was intended that paupers should be 
subjected to such labour as a test before 
they received relief. Another sufficient 
ause for the proposed change in the ad- 
niistration of the Poor Law was, that the 
Commissioners used a restricted dietary 
wt in conformity with the rules in the 
pated annual report of the Commission- 
es; and that dietary was still further di- 
ninished by the peculations and dishonesty 
of the master. The conduct of the Com- 
missioners towards Mr. Parker and Mr. 
lay, who had so faithfully and efficiently 
wrved the public was most improper. Mr. 
lay, in reference to the treatment he had 
reeived, had thus expressed himself— 
“Tt'sa very good world we live in, 

To spend or to lend or to give in ; 

But to beg or to borrow, or look for your own, 
It's the very worst world that ever was known.” 


le was very desirous of a change of the 


{May 18} 
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and learned Member for Bath (Mr. Roe- 
buck) had stated that the Commissioners 
had been influenced by that great public 
organ, Zhe Times newspaper; that they 
had quailed before that journal; and he 
blamed them for doing so. He did not 
think they had quailed before The Times, 
when they tolerated bone-crushing and 
many other practices which had been 
complained of. He was very desirous to 
carry out the view of the Andover Com- 
mittee with respect to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners having lost the confidence of the 
country; and he was also anxious, if possi- 
ble, to do away with a central control; 
but if they were to have a central control, 
the Government could not do greater harm 
than by holding out threats that they were 
going to centralize the whole kingdom and 
abolish all local Acts, including the unfor- 
tunate corporations under the Gilbert Act, 
which had survived, and he hoped would 
continue to survive, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. The hon. and gallant Member 
concluded by declaring his intention of op- 
posing the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. MANNERS SUTTON said, that 
three subjects, each of them of great im- 
portance, but still each distinct from the 
other, had been brought under the con- 
sideration of the House in the course of 
the present discussion. In the first place, 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough, in 
moving that this Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, addressed himself 
mainly, if not entirely, to the merits of the 
law of 1834; the same question had also 
been touched upon by several subsequent 
speakers; but inasmuch as it was not in- 
tended by this Bill to alter that law, he 
did not think it necessary to enter into 


mesent law, but he felt himself in a diffi- | that part of the question. His hon. Friend 


ailty. If he voted against the second 


| the Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes) 


reading, it would be said that he left the | next applied himself to the question which 


gentlemen of Somerset House untouched; 
and if the Bill passed, they were to be pre- 
vented making any observations or charge 
in reference to the administration of the 
Poor Law without being considered as 
against the Government. The noble Lord 
it the head of the Government had sug- 
gested that one of the advantages of pass- 
ing this Bill would be, that they would 
have men in both Houses of Parliament to 
discuss what amendments of the law would 
be necessary. He only hoped that they 
vould have such amendments of the law 
’ would prevent the recurrence of many 
if those practices which the Poor Law 
lommissioners had tolerated. The hon. 





was more particularly the subject of dis- 
cussion, namely, the Bill introduced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. That hon. 
Member had stated the objections which 
he entertained to the Bill, and then ex- 
pressed his intention of concurring in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, although dissenting from 
the grounds upon which that Amendment 
was based. Subsequently to these two 
speakers, a third subject had been brought 
under the consideration of the House—one 
almost equally important with the others 
to which he had adverted, but still he 
must take leave to say, perfectly distinct-— 
he meant the conduct of the Poor Law 
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Board ; and to that subject, with the per- 
mission of the House, he wished in the 
first instance to address himself. His 
noble Friend the Member for Devonshire 
(Lord Courtenay), who acted as chairman 
of the Andover Committee, had arranged 
the subjects into which that Committee was 
appointed to inquire, under three heads; 
and in that course he should follow the 
noble Lord. Before doing so, however, he 
begged to remind the House, that he could 
not concur in the report of the majority of 
that Committee; that was to say, he did 
not concur in that part of it which referred 
to the conduct of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, though he concurred in many other 
parts of it; and here he begged to be al- 
lowed to express his satisfaction at having 
learned very early in the present Session 
of Parliament that his humble opinion in 
this matter was strengthened by the con- 
currence of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He was justified in saying this both by the 
acts of Government, and by some observa- 
tions which fell from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government on a former occa- 
sion, because, if the Government had con- 
curred in the resolutions of the Andover 
Committee, they would never have felt it 
to be consistent with their duty either to 
themselves, the Committee, or the public, 
to retain men in their service whom they 
believed to be guilty of the conduct im- 
puted to them by that Committee. He 
begged also to be allowed to express his 
regret, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had not taken occasion, in his speech 
on the previous night, to explain to the 
House the views entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He regretted it the 
more because, if the right hon. Gentleman 
had explained the views of Government, it 
might have relieved him from the necessity 
of intruding upon the House. He felt 
convinced, however, that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government would, be- 
fore the conclusion of the debate, redeem 
his pledge and state his views to the House. 
He begged now to follow the noble Lord 
the Member for Devonshire (Lord Courte- 
nay). That noble Lord had stated, and 
stated truly, that the first point to which 
the Committee directed their inquiry was, 
the administration of the law in the An- 
dover union. His noble Friend had also 
stated with great force, although very 
shortly, the evils which were brought be- 
fore the consideration of the Committee in 
the evidence submitted to them; and had 
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very correctly acquainted the House with 
the opinion which the Committee ente. 
tained on that subject. He thought he 
might say that that opinion was unanj. 
mous ; he was not aware of one dissentient 
voice; but although he was perfectly pre- 
pared to concur in the conclusions at which 
his noble Friend had arrived on this point, 
he was not prepared to concur in some of 
the inferences and deductions which he 
believed had been drawn from it by some 
members of the Committee, as well ag by 
some of the public—that was to say, that 
while he perfectly admitted that great mal- 
administration did exist in the Andover 
union—that there was a laxity of adminis. 
tration, joined with severity, which inflicted 
great hardship on the poor—he was not 
prepared to saddle the responsibility of 
those things on the Poor Law Commis. 
sioners. He admitted that their functions 
were extensive, and their powers great; 
but, as had been rightly stated in an earlier 
part of the evening, their powers and fune. 
tions were more of an inspective than an 
executive character, as respected the adui- 
nistration of the Poor Law in the different 
districts of the country. He admitted that, 
whenever an abuse was brought to their 
knowledge, and they neglected or refused 
to inquire into it, they ought to be held 
responsible for it; but if, when sitting in 
Somerset House, they should be blinded or 
misled by the laches of the assistant com- 
missioners, or by any other means, and 
their ignorance did not arise from their 
own negligence, he held that they were 
not justly responsible for any evils, wher- 
ever they existed. Now, this was clearly 
shown to be the case in the Andover Con- 
mittee. He held that that evidence clearly 
established, that the guardians and the 
assistant poor-law commissioners were re 
sponsible. For what was the evidence 
received on this point ? It was this: that 
in the month of February preceding the 
investigation, the assistant poor-law com- 
missioner (Mr. Parker), upon a personal 
visit to Andover, reported that all was 
going on favourably. It was true, that on 
a division, the insertion of this particular 
report was excluded from the resolution of 
the Committee; but still it remained in 
the evidence; and, as an appeal had been 
made to the evidence by several Members 
of that House, he begged to be allowed to 
appeal to the evidence also, and to sy 
that that report completely exonerated the 
Poor Law Commissioners from any blame 
of the maladministration at Andover. lis 
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ble Friend had then proceeded to notice 
he conduct of the Commissioners with 
repect to Mr. Parker and Mr. Day. Now, 
jedid not stand there as the advocate of 
the Poor Law Commissioners; he stood 
there to defend them against imputations 
ud accusations which he believed to be 
founded; but he was perfectly prepared 
ip admit when he thought them wrong ; 
adhe thought there was not a more im- 

rative duty which a public man was 
alld upon to discharge—however high 
lis position might be, as in the case of the 
ule Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell), or 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey), 
ot however humble, as in his own case— 
tun to defend against accusations which 
ie himself conscientiously believed to be 
wfounded, any public officer with whom 
be might have been officially connected. 
He said, then, distinctly, that in respect 
wthe conduct of the Poor Law Commis- 
ioners in that inquiry, he thought there 
ms one point on which they had shown 
inliseretion ; but he did not concur in the 
rsdution of the Committee. He differed 
fom the opinion of the Committee, be- 
cause he thought the granting of the ad- 
jumment of the inquiry by Mr. Parker 
unecessary; but, being granted, he thought 
the overruling of it by the Commissioners, 
inlisereet. With respect to the manner 
in which Mr. Parker had conducted the 
imuiry, he maintained that the evidence 
abmitted to the Andover Committee dis- 
tinetly showed that he conducted it with 
rety great partiality. He would not trou- 
tle the House with an analysis of the 
eridenee on this point; but he would re- 
uind them that there was not merely the 
general impression on the minds of the 
vitnesses, but particular cases were men- 
tioned which were not disproved, in which 
great partiality was shown. Visitors 
vho had dropped in to see the sight— 
nen of respectable station, clergymen 
wth cure of souls, and others—stated 
lost strongly that great partiality had 
len shown by Mr. Parker. He now came 
tothe case of Mr. Day; and he at once ad- 
uitted that the case against Mr. Parker 
"s stronger than the case against Mr. 
Day. He took the two cases, however, 
‘njointly, because his justification of the 
Commissioners rested on the same princi- 
Hl, though on somewhat different grounds. 
Ineonsidering this point, he begged to ad- 
Vert for & moment to the position in which 
the assistant commissioners stood to the 
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Commissioners were responsible, and had 
been held really responsible, for the con- 
duct of their subordinates. In imposing 
that responsibility, Parliament deliberately 
voted them both the power of appointment 
and removal; and it would not be fair to 
make a man responsible for his subordi- 
nates, unless he had that power. He felt 
justified in repeating the assertion he had 
already made, that the Committee had not 
resolved that the Commissioners were not 
justified in the removal of Mr. Parker. 
Mr. Parker’s conduct in the second inquiry 
was one of the reasons which induced the 
Commissioners to remove him from his 
office; but it was not their only reason. 
The Andover Committee picked out only 
two of the reasons which the Commission- 
ers had for removing Mr. Parker; and 
they summed up by saying that the time 
and manner of his dssmissal had been pro- 
ductive of great hardship to him. The 
Poor Law Commissioners were unanimous 
in censuring Mr. Parker’s conduct. They 
were examined separately, but they all 
came to a similar conclusion, though in 
some respects upon different grounds, 
namely, that Mr. Parker had lost their 
confidence, and that it was not expedient 
to continue him longer in his office. There 
were, in his opinion, sufficient grounds for 
the loss of confidence; but whether there 
were or not, it was unjustifiable to impute 
corrupt motives to public officers unless the 
imputation could be sustained by proof. 
Mr. Parker distinctly stated the Commis- 
sioners required his resignation only for 
the purpose of throwing upon him the 
odium to which they themselves were justly 
obnoxious ; not a tittle of evidence was 
given in support of that imputation. The 
ease of Mr. Day differed from that of Mr. 
Parker in this—that the Commissioners 
attributed no improper conduct to Mr. 

Day. The cause of calling on Mr. Day 
for his resignation was this—it was dis- 
covered, in the course of an inquiry into 
the disturbances in Wales, that the Poor 
Law in Mr. Day’s district had been badly 
administered, and therefore the Commis- 

sioners felt it necessary to remove him, 

although they bore testimony to his ability 

and integrity. What then was there in 

the time and manner of the removal of 
Mr. Parker and Mr. Day to justify com- 

plaint ? They were removed precisely at 

the period when the necessity for taking 

that step became apparent in order to en- 

sure a more efficient administration of the 
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charges were made against the Commis- 
sioners, to which he would advert only for 
the purpose of showing the animus which 
suggested them; for, as any one who would 
read the evidence must perceive, they were 
totally unsustained by proof. One of 
these charges was that the Commissioners 
discouraged their subordinate officers. Mr. 
Chadwick came forward and said that Mr. 
Lewis had discouraged him, because, when 
he presented a report about Bolton in 
1840, Mr. Lewis did not adopt the sug- 
gestion Mr. Chadwick made. On Mr. 
Chadwick being cross-examined, it turned 
out that he never offered any suggestions 
to Mr. Lewis beyond what might be held 
to be contained in his report; and he said 
that all he meant was, that Mr. Lewis’s 
manner was very discouraging. It was 
fortunate that the Commissioners did not 
act upon the recommendation contained in 
Mr. Chadwick’s report, which was this, 
that in 1842, when Bolton was visited with 
severe distress, the Commissioners should 
at once have stopped the system of out- 
door allowances, which had been uniformly 
adopted in that town in all seasons of dis- 
tress. If that had been done, it was im- 
possible to doubt that an outery would have 
been raised, not against Mr. Chadwick, for 
it would not have been his act, but against 
the Commissioners. And the very persons 
who now blamed the Commissioners for 
not having adopted Mr. Chadwick’s sug- 
gestion, would have been the first to declaim 
upon the cruelty of their proceedings. 
The Commissioners were stated to have 
discouraged other of their subordinate offi- 
eers; and the hon. Member for Weymouth 
said that no evidence had been offered in 
disproof of those statements; but surely 
the onus probandi lay upon the party who 
made the charge. Mr. Chadwick, however, 
offered no proof in support of his charge; it 
rested entirely on his ipse diwit. As Mr. 
Mott’s case had not been brought forward 
in the debate, he did not feel it necessary 
to advert to it; and all he would say of 
that of Mr. Jenkin Jones, which had been 
referred to, was that strict justice had been 
observed in the treatment of that gentle- 
man. There was only one other point re- 
lating to the conduct of the Commissioners 
to which he would allude, and that was the 
mode in which they kept their record. It 
was a point on which high legal opin- 
ions were divided; and laymen like the 
Commissioners might surely be excused 
for having followed a practice which two 
law officers of the Crown had deliberately 
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decided to be in accordance with the law 
With respect to the Bill before the House, 
it appeared to him that his hon. Prien 
the Member for Dorsetshire raised the to] 
objection to it when he referred to the ob. 
jection in the public mind to an Act which 
combined in one board legislative with oy. 
ecutive functions. That, he frankly ad. 
mitted, constituted the great difficulty in 
dealing with the question. If his hon, 
Friend could point out any mode by which 
the two functions could be separated, he 
would gladly concur in its adoption; but 
the remedy which his hon. Friend proposed 
was worse than the disease, His hop, 
Friend’s proposition was, that all the or. 
ders which might be deemed expedient, 
should at once be enacted. The answer 
to that proposition was, first, that the lay 
was not generally applied; and, secondly, 
that it was not generally applicable, A 
rule suitable to the southern parts of the 
country could not be acted upon in the 
northern parts. Another and a more im- 
portant objection was, that if the legislative 
and executive functions were disjoined, it 
would be impossible to deal with cases in 
which, at a moment’s notice, it was neces- 
sary to modify the rules. That objection 
could be obviated only by giving the Com- 
missioners the power of reversing an Act 
of Parliament; and there was little differ. 
ence between that and the power of making 
rules to have the effect of one. The pro- 
posed alteration in the form of the Com- 
mission was a great improvement. As to 
the objection which had been raised to 
placemen having seats in the House, he 
was not apprehensive that the power of the 
Crown would ever become predominant in 
the House of Commons. It would beof 
advantage to the public, and produetive of 
convenience to the Commissioners them- 
selves, that they should be brought into 
closer connexion with the Houses of Par- 
liament. They would thus become more 
directly responsible to Parliament, and 
more conversant with the feelings of Mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 
Debate adjourned to Thursday. 


SUPPLIES—THE CHURCH. 

The Order of the Day for the reception 
of the Report of the Committee of Supply, 
on the 16th Resolution (relating to the 
expenses of the Ecclesiastical Commission), 
read. On the question that the resolution 
be read a second time, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS opposed the Mo- 
tion, on the ground that the amount vote 
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for the expenses of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
nission (3,4507.), being for the benefit of 
he Church, ought not to be paid out of 


the public purse. 


Lorn J. RUSSELL had already, in 
Committee of Supply, stated his reasons 
for supporting the vote, and he had nothing 
toadd on the present occasion. 

Mr. BROTHERTON hoped his hon. 
Friend would not divide; because if he did, 
he must as a matter of principle divide with 
him; and he really did not like thus split- 
ting straws when the amount was so small, 
and the question was in so equivocal a 
sate. If the public were thus paying 
3.0001, for the Keelesiastical Commission, 
might not the Church turn round and say 
they paid 36,000/. for registering births, 


deaths, and marriages—a measure adopted 


for the benefit of Dissenters ? 


He liked 


todivide on a great principle, not on a 
small sum like this, and under such cir- 


cumstances. 


The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 8: 


Majority 68. 


List of the AvEs. 


Acland, Sir T, D, 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 

Bailey, J. Jun. 

Bankes, G. 

Bannerman, A. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Burroughes, II, N. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C, 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Christie, W, D. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Denison, W. J. 

Dick, Q. 

Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dundas, Adm. 

Ellice, rt, hon. E. 
Fellowes, E. 

Finch, G. 

Floyer, J, 

Fox, C. R, 

Gore, hor. R. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Greene, T’, 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hall, Sir B. 


Hallyburton, Ld. J. F.G. 


Hamilton, W. J. 
Hastie, A, 

Hawes, B, 

Hay, Sir A. L, 
Heneage, i, Wi, 
Henley, J. W. 


lobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J, 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Hudson, G. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
Maitland, T. 

Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Mostyn, hon, E. M. L. 
Neville, R. 

O’Conor Don 

Parker, J. 

Perfect, R. 

Price, Sir R. 

Rice, E. R. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C, J. F. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymer, H. C. 

Sheil, rt. hon, R. L. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 

Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
Trotter, J. 

Ward, H. G. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 
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Railways. 
List of the Nozs. 


Bouverie, hon. E, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Escott, B. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, W. 

Gisborne, T. 


Report received. Resolutions agreed to. 
House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock. 


Trelawny, J. S. 
Wawn, J.T. 


TELLERS. 
Williams, W. 
Brotherton, J. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 20, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pustic Britis. 1* Debtor and Creditor. 

2* Clergy Offences; Naval Prisons; Naval Service of 
Boys. 
Reported.—County Buildings. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Bristol and Sheffield, for 
the Enactment of Sanitary Regulations for the Health 
of Towns.—From Gloucester and Bristol, against the 
Introduction of a Clause in any future Railway Bills, com- 
pelling the Running of Railway Trains on the Sabbath. 
—From Stourbridge, against the proposed Government 
Plan of Education.—From Halifax, against the Factories 
Bill; and from Glasgow and other places, in favour of 
the same. 


THE KENTISH RAILWAYS. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON rose to 
call the attention of their Lordships to 
three Bills relating to railways, the consid- 
eration of which he wished should be refer- 
red to the Railway Commission. He was 
most anxious that every safe and practicable 
measure should be taken for the purpose 
of giving the Government and of giving 
Parliament the most complete knowledge, 
as well as all necessary control over those 
modes of communication now so rapidly 
extending over every part of the country. 
It appeared to him most important that 
the Government should possess the most 
entire and complete information of all the 
transactions which were going forward 
between the parties concerned in railways, 
in order that measures should be taken to 
render those modes of conveyance as useful 
as possible to the public at large, and as con- 
ducive to the public service as circumstances 
would permit. The object of one of the Bills 
then before their Lordships was to continue 
a railway direct from Dover to the me- 
tropolis through Canterbury. That contin- 
uation, as must be evident to every one, 
was a great object to the town of Dover, 
as well as to the whole county of Kent; 
and he certainly was anxious that the road 
from Canterbury to Dover should be con- 
tinued; but he was not free from appre- 
hension that, in consequence of some trans- 
actions which had recently taken place 
between the parties, that object might not 
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be attained. His wish was that the most | the first place, he wished to state that a 
accurate knowledge possible should be ob- | attempt was made, and very undeservedly 
tained and communicated on the subject; | to cast imputations on the Bill, upon the 
and therefore he proposed that the Bills | ground that its provisions were of an gp. 
which then stood for a second reading bitrary character. He trusted that when 
should be referred to the Commissioners. | its provisions came to be examined, those 
The three Bills to which he alluded were | imputations would appear wholly unfound. 
the South-Eastern Railway (North Kent | ed. He wished further to state, that there 
line), the South-Eastern Railway (Stroud would not be under this Bill any interfe. 
to Maidstone), the South-Eastern Railway | rence with the clergy upon doctrinal points, 
(Mid-Kent and Direct Tunbridge). except in such cases as should be specially 

Lorp BROUGHAM was glad that his | provided for. Another point of alteration 
noble and gallant Friend had taken this | was, that parties were to be examined before 
matter into his own hands, because it was | the diocesan council, with the power of 
a most grievous thing to the public that | cross-examining witnesses—a power which 
parties should be allowed to come to an | was not previously possessed ; they would 
understanding on these matters amongst | be examined by an excellent body of men, 
themselves. He knew that it was the/the cannons residentiary, or the runl 
noble Duke’s constant recommendation to | deans. The changes made in the present 
Parliament, when these railway schemes | Bill would also obviate many of the ob- 
first began, that much more superinten- | jections which had been urged against 
dence and care should be taken of them | the former measure, because it would pro- 
than was at the time unfortunately taken; vide that no parties, except the bishop 
and he was always of opinion that Govern- | of the diocese, should be entitled to proceed 
ment ought to exercise greater influence | against a clergyman for an offence not 
over these raiways than they did. | committed within the preceding five years. 


The Eart of RADNOR observed that | Under the old law the clergy might be 
it was owing to the opposition of the land-| brought before a court consisting of a 
owners of Kent that the railway was car-| single individual; but now they might be 
ried round instead of going direct through | brought before the bishop, assisted by 


Canterbury. lawyers of experience and others of their 
Eart FITZWILLIAM reiterated the| brethren. He should be happy to attend 
opinion which he had formerly expressed, | to any alteration that might be suggested 
that the whole question should be taken | for the improvement of the Bill; but he 
into the hands of Government. | hoped that there was nothing in it con- 
Lorp REDESDALE wished to ask/ trary to the spirit of the constitution of the 
the Government whether it was their in-| Church or of the constitution of the cou 
tention to proceed with the Bill for giving | try. The right rev. Prelate concluded by 
powers to the Railway Commissioners | moving the second reading of the Bill. 
during the present Session of Parliament.;| Lorp BROUGHAM was not prepared 
Such a measure was absolutely necessary; |to deny that some measure was neces- 
and if not passed during the present Ses- | sary to remedy the defects which had been 
sion, it might not be so easy to pass it in| so long complained of in church discipline 
the ensuing Session, when the railway | over the members of that body; and if 
interest might acquire greater strength in | there had been any doubt upon the point, 
the Legislature. several recent cases before the courts had 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- | completely shown the impotence of the 
plied that the attention of the Government | present law to correct the abuses that pre- 
was very seriously directed to the subject. | vailed. At the same time, he was not pre- 
Bills to be referred to the Commission- | pared to say that the whole of this 
ers of Railways. }measure ought to receive the sanction 
| of the House; and in particular there 
CLERGY OFFENCES BILL. | were two points to which he wished to 
The Bisnor of LONDON, in moving| call their Lordships’ attention. The first 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said, that | was the revival for certain purposes of the 
considerable alteration had been made in| Court of Delegates—a court than which 
the present measure as compared with the | no criminal had gone to his doom with the 
Bill of last year, and he hoped that the | more unanimous consent of the bystanders; 
changes which had been made would pre- | and the second was the constitution of the 
vent much ill-feeling on the subject. In diocesan council, which he thought wou 
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he possessed of too much power, inasmuch | through Committee without opposition ; it 
s three out of the five who composed the | had been approved by all parties, and it 
council could not be challenged. But he| was introduced with the unanimous con- 
yould leave it to a more convenient oppor- | currence of the right rev. Bench, and, but 
tunity to discuss those points, hoping, that | for the unfortunate interference of the right 
she had no wish to obstruct the progress | rev. Prelate who spoke last, the Bill would 
of the Bill, the right rev. Prelate might in | have become law. It had, however, been 
the meanwhile be enabled to remove the | lost; and the result was, that all parties 
cause of his objections to it. He might, | now agreed that some Act was necessary. 
however, say that there was one part of | In his Bill he had proposed a preliminary 
the Bill which he most entirely approved | inquiry, with an appeal to the Judges of 
of, and that was the clause which gave the | the Court of Arches; and he thought it of 
power of selecting the diocesan court or! importance to provide a court of review, 
the Court of Arches. That clause—in | not only to protect individuals, but because 
short, the whole measure—had been most | the fact of a right to appeal made the party 
arefully framed, and evidently by a person | who pronounced the original judgment 
yho was well acquainted with the subject. | more cautious; and he confessed he pre- 
The Bisnor of LONDON observed, that | ferred any respectable and competent body 
itwas drawn by his right rev. Friend near | to restoring the Court of Delegates, where 
him (the Bishop of Exeter). |the judges would be only selected for each 
The Bisnop of EXETER was much | particular question. The great difficulty 
sbliged to his noble and learned Friend for | he had met with was how to defray the 
supporting this Bill. That it admitted of | expense, and at the same time have a 
improvement, no one could deny; but he | competent tribunal. He was of opinion 
yas surprised to hear the noble and learned | that the accused party ought to have the 
lord complain of the revival of the Court | right either to submit, if he pleased, to the 
of Delegates—a court that had existed for | jurisdiction of the inferior court, or, if he 
centuries without having any reflections | preferred it, to carry the cause at once 
cast upon it. He was glad of the pro-|from the diocesan court to the Court of 
nised assistance of his noble and learned | Arches. 
Friend in modelling this Bill; and he hoped| The Bisnor of LONDON expressed his 
it would become an efficient and perfect | willingness to make any modification in 
measure. On all questions of doctrine, | the Bill that would tend to promote its 
however, he thought there ought to be a, object, which was to effect speedy and 
uumerous court of divines to determine | inexpensive justice. 
those questions, and he hoped that in Com- Lorp CAMPBELL did not like the idea 
nittee such an amendment would be made; | of the Court of Delegates being revived. 
and he thought the diocesan council would | It had been universally condemned; and 
work well. But he merely threw this out | he believed it would never again be tole- 
as @ suggestion, as he wished, without |rated. It was always considered a very 
violating any principle, to make the mea- | defective tribunal; and the present measure 
sure satisfactory to their Lordships, grati- | Was not calculated to reform it. The prin- 
fying to the clergy, and bearing on its face | ciple upon which the court was constituted 
the most benignant character. As to the | was bad, it being made for the particular 
bishops, there was a most efficient disci- | occasion, and appointed to sit for each case 
pline; for when they offended against the |as it arose, toties quoties, which was in 
eelesiastical law, they were to be tried by | itself a great objection. It had been made 
the archbishop, who called to his aid six |a matter of complaint that no bishop was 
tishops. It was for the clergy at large | allowed to sit in the Judicial Committee of 
that further legislation was necessary. | the Privy Council. Ile, for one, should be 
The LORD CHANCELLOR assured | very glad to see some of the right rev. 





| 
| 
| 
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their Lordships that no one was more sen- 
sible of the defects of the law, or was more 
itsitous, while he corrected their faults, 
if protecting the clergy against accusations 
Thich were false. But, at the same time, 
he could not feel very confident that the 
appy time was come when this could be 
tected. He had himself introduced a 
Bill to apply a remedy, which had passed 





Prelates present and assisting at that tri- 
bunal, which he considered a far more 
preferable course than that of adopting the 
proposed measure. 

The Bisnop of OXFORD supported the 
Bill, and approved of the principle on which 
the new tribunal was proposed to be con- 
stituted. A great deal had been said about 
protecting the parochial clergy; he was of 
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opinion that the greatest protection which 
could be given to them was, to provide a 
ready means by which the innocent clergy 
might be protected from the disgrace which 
the bad conduct of a few was now capable 
of reflecting upon the whole body, owing 
to the almost impracticability of bringing 
punishment home to the evil-doers. As 
the law now existed, many disgraceful and 
dishonourable crimes, on the part of a few 
unworthy clergymen, were allowed to es- 
cape unpunished. He hoped an effectual 
remedy would be provided for this evil. 
But the Court of Arches was not the tri- 
bunal best adapted to afford that remedy; 
for every one knew that from its peculiar 
machinery, and its own way of managing 
its affairs, great facilities for escape were 
afforded to the vicious, provided they did 
not mind the expense. 
Bill read 22. 


NAVAL PRISONS BILL. 

The Eart of AUCKLAND moved the 
Second Reading of the Naval Prisons Bill. 
In the course of the noble Earl’s explana- 
tion of the nature of the Bill (in which he 
was almost inaudible), he was understood 
to say, that with reference to 4 subject 
mentioned by a noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Colchester) a few nights ago, namely, the 
enabling naval courts-martial in certain 
cases to pass a sentence short of death, 
that if the noble Baron would bring in a 
Bill for that purpose, it should receive his 
most favourable consideration. 

Lorp COLCHESTER did not oppose 
the second reading of the Bill, and would 
reserve some objections he had to the de- 
tails until it was in Committee. He offered 
his thanks to the noble Earl for the kind 
manner in which he had received his pro- 
position, the object of which was this— 
that whereas, by certain articles, naval 
courts-martial were restricted from passing 
sentence short of death, he wished that 
they should have the power, as in the 
Army, of pronouncing a sentence of death, 
or of such other punishment short of death, 
as the offence should to the court appear 
to deserve. He wished to see the same 
tule prevail in the Navy as in the Army. 

After a few observations from Lord 
Sartoun, Bill read 24, 

House adjourned. 
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j nial and British spirits. 


Spirits—Customs, —_ 19 
2° Herring Fishery (Scotland); Copyhold Commission ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance; Loan Societies, j 
5° and passed :—Transference of Lands (Seotiand); Her; 

table Securities for Debt (Scotland); Burgage Tem 
(Scotland); Crown Charters (Scotland), 

Petitions Presented. From William Summers, Pengi 
Manufacturer, of No. 8, Calthorpe Place, Gray's Ing 
Road, London, for the Adoption of Voting by Ballot, 
By Mr. S. Herbert, from Edward Dyke Poore, of Fighel. 
dean (Wilts), for Alteration of the Law respecting Chureh 
Leases.—From Ratepayers of the Parish of Kensington 
for Inquiry relative to the Notting Hill District Chuteh, 
—By Mr. Farnham, from Woodville, against the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. B. Cabbell and other hon, 
Members, from several places, in favour of the Agricul. 
tural Tenant-Right Bill.—From Inhabitants of Leeds, 
for Inquiry respecting the Anatomy Act.—By Mr, G. 
Hope, from Southampton, for Alteration of the Bank. 
ruptey Act.—By Captain Berkeley, from Gloucester, for 
the Better Regulation of Charitable Trusts.—By sever| 
hon. Members, from a great many places, for Regulating 
the Qualification of Chemists and Druggists,—By Mr, R, 
Yorke, from Solicitors of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Chancery, residing in the City of York, for Inquiry,— 
From Commissioners of Supply of the County of Rep. 
frew, for Alteration of the Law for the Prosecution and 
Maintenance of Criminals; and the Law relative to Parish 
Roads.—By Mr. Ferrand, from John Dawson, of Moteton 
Banks, Bingley (Yorkshire), for Inquiry into the Case of 
Mary Dawson.—By Mr. Trelawny, from Tavistock, for 
Comprehensive Measures of Relief.—By Viscount Adare, 
from Protestant Dissenters, of Dinas Colliery (Glamor. 
ganshire), against, and from Aberdare and Ashby-del- 
Zouch, in favour of, the proposed Plan of Education; 
and from a great many Roman Catholics, for Alteration 
of the same.—By several hon. Members, from numerous 
places, in favour of the Health of Towns Bill.—By Mr, 
Dennistoun, from several places, in favour of the Heri- 
table Securities for Debt (Scotland); ‘T'ransference of 
Land (Scotland); Burgage Tenure (Scotland); Service of 
Heirs (Scotland); and Crown Charters (Scotland) Bills. 
—By Viscount Adare, from Owners and Occupiers of 
Land in the Neighbourhood of Cardiff, for Alteration of 
the Highways Bill.—By Mr. Dennistoun, from Members 
of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, respecting Coloured 
Passengers on Muil Packets.—By Mr. T. Duncomb, 
from John M‘Donald, late Boatswain of H. M. Revenue 
Cruiser ‘‘ Albatross,” Liverp.ol, for Redress.—By many 
hon. Members, from a great number of places, in favour 
of the Medical Registration and Medical Law Amendment 
Bil].—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from a great many Colliers, 
for the Better Regulation of Mines and Collieries—By 
Mr. E. Stanley, from Workington, against the Repealof 
the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Henley, from Henley 
upon Thames and Watlington, for Repeal or Alteration 
of the Poor Removal Act.—By Sir R. Ferguson, from 
Guardians of the Poor of the Londonderry Union, against 
the Poor Removal (England and Scotland) Bill.- By 
Lord R. Grosvenor, from Protestant Dissenters, Enfield 
Highway, for the Suppression of Promiscuous Intet- 
course.—By Mr. Tower, from Guardians of the Poor of 
the Eton Union, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement. 
—By Mr. R. Yorke, from the York United Gas Light 
Company, against the Towns Improvement Clauses Bill 
—By Mr. Aldam, from Leeds, and Lord R. Grosvenor, 
from Members of the Society for the Promotion of Per- 
manent and Universal Peace, for referring National 
Disputes to Arbitration. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL SPIRITS— 
CUSTOMS. 
Customs Acts read. 
Mr. MOFFATT rose to move, that the 
House resolve itself into Committee on the 
Customs Acts, for the purpose of assiml- 


lating the warehousing privileges 0” ve 
He considere 
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iat the British distillers ought to possess 
hesame privileges which were extended 
to the producers of colonial spirits; that 
they should be only required, when spirits 
vere taken out of bond, to pay duty on the 
quantity actually taken out. The West 
India Board, in their last report, had 
strongly recommended the adoption of such 
aregulation; and he thought the subject 
yas one Which deserved the serious con- 
gderation of that House and of the Go- 
ymment. The only objections he could 
aticipate to his proposition were, that it 
yould afford facilities for fraud, and reduce 
therevenue. With reference to defraud- 
ing the revenue, he begged to remind the 
House, that while there were 178 distillers 
in Scotland, there had been only 67 infor- 
nations lodged within the last few years; 
vile in Ireland, where there were 97 
distillers, no informations had been lodged. 
let them contrast this state of things with 
England, where there were few distillers 
and many informations. This regulation 
only affected the manufacturers of spirits, 
and therefore he was entitled to either one 
protection or the other; and he believed 
that distillers generally, if they were left 
wtrammelled, would rather distil from wet 
corm than from sugar. On the other hand, 
they would be glad if they had the oppor- 
tunity to distil from barley; and, conse- 
quently, if that were allowed, there would 
bea much larger quantity exported. It 
was generally believed, that there were 
about 6,000,000 gallons of spirits consumed 
inthe United Kingdom, and as the whole 
amountof the spirits distilled was 9,000,000 
gillons, there were 3,000,000 to be ac- 
counted for; and it was known that up- 
wards of 2,000,000 were taken by the 
English and Scotch distillers, in order to 
keep them out of the export market, so 
that, allowing only 3d. a gallon for the 
loss, the English people were taxed to the 
extent of 100,000/. per annum. He was, 
therefore, anxious, he must confess, to as- 
certain what reason the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to allege for any opposition 
fo the measure. Whatever the articles 
vere—rum, brandy, or gin—the same evil 
was liable to oceur to the consumer of 
girits; and he should therefore conclude 
by asking leave to bring in the Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the hon. Gentleman 
had not shown any ground on which the 
distillers could claim the advantage he 
Wished to extend to them. He (the Chan- 
tellor of the Exchequer) would like to know 
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whether, if the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dartmouth were acceded to, the 
Irish and Scotch distillers would be pre- 
pared to give up the differential duty which 
was now maintained in their favour? He 
certainly should have thought that, in the 
present state of the revenue, hon. Gentle- 
men would have abstained from making 
propositions which it was admitted would 
materially affect the public income; and 
although the hon. Member for Dartmouth 
had stated that, if his proposal were adopt- 
ed, the revenue would not eventually suffer, 
there could be no doubt that, in the first 
instance at least, it would lead to a con- 
siderable diminution of receipts. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had been in 
communication with the Excise authorities 
on this subject, and they entertained no 
doubt that a large decrease of revenue 
would be the result of carrying out the pro- 
position of the hon. Gentleman. He was, 
therefore, not prepared to assent to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Dart- 
mouth; and he did not think the distillers 
had shown any ground on which they could 
claim to be placed in a more favourable po- 
sition than that in which they at present 
stood. 

Mr. HUME considered it was only right 
and just that all traders in spirits should 
be put upon the same footing. He could 
not understand why they should allow rum 
coming from Jamaica to be bonded, while 
rum distilled in Scotland or Ireland was 
not allowed to be bonded. He could not 
conceive why this anomalous regulation 
was permitted to exist, even although some 
advantage in differential duties had been 
given to the Scotch and Irish distilleries 
in consequence of their being deprived of 
the privilege of bonding. He believed, 
that if the spirits of Scotland and Ireland 
were allowed to be bonded in this country, 
instead of there being only five or six 
dealers in those spirits, there would be 
200 or 300. 

Mr. BARKLY supported the Motion. 
He thought the experience of fifty years 
proved that the revenue would not lose 
from the extension of the system of ware- 
housing in bond; and he believed, that a 
very considerable amount of capital would 
be let loose by the adoption of the proposal 
made by the hon. Member for Dartmouth. 
The whole distilling trade of England was 
at present engrossed by some seven or 
eight firms; and the effect of this monopoly 
was, that they were enabled to regulate 
the retail prices. The Scotch and Irish 
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distillers were practically excluded from | 


coming into competition with the English 
dealers, for the former had to pay a duty 
of 200 or 300 per cent on importing their 
spirits into this country; and, if they were 
unable to effect sales within twenty-one 
days after importation, they were sub- 
jected to a further duty of 200 or 300 
per cent. 

Mr. MOFFATT observed, that the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not satisfactory to him; 
and he did not think it would be satis- 
factory to the country; and he therefore 
felt it his duty to press his Motion to a 
division. 

The House divided:—Ayes 51; Noes 
56: Majority 5. 


List of the Aves. 


Baillie, Col. Houldsworth, T. 
Baillie, H. J. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Baillie, W. Jones, Capt. 

Baine, W. Lockhart, A. E. 
Barkly, H. Lockhart, W. 
Bennet, P. Mackenzie, W. F. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Macnamara, Major 
Blackstone, W. S. M‘Carthy, A. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Manners, Lord J. 
Browne, R. D. Marton, G. 

Buck, L. W. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Crawford, W. S. Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Dennistoun, J. O’Connell, M. J, 
Divett, E. Palmer, R. 
Drummond, H. H. Pattison, J. 
Duncan, G. Rashleigh, W. 
Duncombe, T. Ross, D. R. 
Ewart, W. Sandon, Visct. 
Feilden, Sir W. Sheppard, T. 
Forbes, W. Trelawny, J. S. 
Fuller, A. E. Turner, E. 
Gordon, A. Wakley, T. 
Hallyburton, Ld.J.F.G. Watson, W. Il. 
Halsey, T. P. Williams, W. 
Hamilton, Lord C. TELLERS. 
Hodgson, R. Hume, J. 

Hope, Sir J. Moffatt, M. 


List of the Nors. 


Baring, rt. hon. F. T. Goring, C. 

Barrington, Visct. Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Bowles, Adm. Grey, rt. hon, Sir G, 
Bramston, T. W. Hamilton, W. J. 
Brotherton, J. Hodgson, F. 

Buller, E. Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Carew, W. H. P. Hussey, T. 

Cripps, W. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Davies, D. A. S. Jervis, Sir J. 

Denison, W. J. Lemon, Sir C. 
Denison, J. E. Loch, J. 

Dodd, G. Macaulay, rt. hon. T.B. 
Duncombe, hon. A. Mitcalfe, H. 

Dundas, Sir D. Monahan, J. H. 
Escott, B. Morris, D. 

Forster, M. Mundy, E. M. 
Gardner, J. D. O’Brien, A. 8. 

Gaskell, J. M. Ogle, 8. C. IL. 
Gladstone, Capt. Pakington, Sir J. 


Patten, J. W. Strutt, rt. hon. E, 

| Powell, Col. Tancred, H. W, 

| Richards, R. Thornely, T. 

| Russell, Lord J. Troubridge, Sir E, T 
| Rutherfurd, A. Vivian, hon, Capt, 
Serope, G. P. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
| Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. Wrightson, W. B. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 

Somerset, Lord G. TELLERS. 
Sotheron, T. H.S. Berkeley, hon. (C, 
Stansfield, W. R. C. Parker, J. 


EXCISE RECTIFICATION OF SPIRITS Jy 
BOND. 

Excise Acts read, 

Mr. MOFFATT then moved, that the 
House resolve itself into Committee on the 
said Acts, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of permitting British spirits to 
be rectified in bond for exportation, and to 
permit rectified spirits and compounds to 
be warehoused for exportation. He was 
ready to provide by Bill certain restrictions 
to prevent the commission of fraud. 

The CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER said, that the objection to the pro. 
position of the hon. Member was, that 
in the opinion of those officers of Excise 
the most competent to form a judgment, 
its adoption would render it impossible to 
protect the revenue. As the law at pre 
sent stood, all spirits going from the dis- 
tillers to the rectifiers were charged the 
duty, and the revenue could not lose; but 
if the spirits were to go from the distillers 
to the rectifiers, and tae duty was not to 
be charged except on that quantity which 
left the rectifier’s premises, the Excise 
would have no check on the amount of 
spirits on which duty should be charged, 
as there was no mode by which the 
strength of rectified and compounded spi- 
rits could be properly tested. 

Mr. HUME supported the Motion. He 
contended that rectified spirits might be 
tested by the Excise; and by opposing the 
Motion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was actually stopping an important branch 
|of trade in this country, and throwing it 

into the hands of the Dutch. : 
| Mr. FORBES said, that if the propos 
‘tion of the hon. Member did cause a little 
trouble to the Excise, he did not see why 
ithe House on that account should not do 
justice to a large class of Her Majesty s 
| subjects. The hon. Member for Montrose 
| said, that in consequence of the regula- 
itions of the Excise, this branch of trade 
was being driven into the hands of the 
' Dutch. He understood that the advocates 
'of free trade desired to place the British 
and foreign manufacturer on the same 
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ground; but he trusted that they would 
ot go 80 far as to give a bonus to the 
jreigner. He thought that the House 


qught, at any rate, to allow the hon. 
Yember an opportunity of presenting his 


ill. 
—% BARKLY supported the Motion, 
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Romilly, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 

Serope, G. P. 

Sheil, right hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, right hon. R V. 
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Stanton, W. I. 

Strutt, right hon. E. 

Tancred, H. W. 

Thornely, T. 

Troubridge, Sir E. T. 

Ward, H. G. 

Wood, right hon. Sir C. 

Wrightson, W. B. 
TELLERS. 


and thought that the Chancellor of the 
Bschequer was not acting judiciously in 
setting up the Excise as a barrier against 


all improvement. 


The House divided:—Ayes 56; Noes 


(3: Majority 7. 


List of the Avzs. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Baillie, W. 

Baine, W. 

Bankes, G. 

Barkly, H. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bouverie, hon. E, P. 
Browne, R. D. 

Bruce, C. L. C. 

Buek, L. W. 
burroughes, HH. N. 
Carnegie, hon, Capt. 
Collett, J. 

Crawford, W. S. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Disraeli, B. 

Divett, E. 

Drummond, II, H. 
Duncan, G. 

Duncombe, T. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Feilden, Sir W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gisborne, T. 

Gordon, Adm. 
Hallyburton, L. J. F.G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 


Hastie, A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marton, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Neeld, J. 
Newport, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Sheppard, T. 
Spooner, R. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Wakiley, T. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Yorke, hon. E. T, 


TELLERS. 
Moffatt, G. 
Hume, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Baillie, Col. 

Baring, right hon. F. T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, ‘I’. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E, 

Dodd, G. 

Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, Sir D, 
Eseott, B, 

Forster, M, 

Gardner, J. D, 
Gaskell, J. M, 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Graham, right hon,Sir J. 


Grey, right hon Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hawes, B. 
Hodgson, F. 

Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marjoribanks, 8, 
Marshall, W. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morris, D. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Polhill, F. 

Rich, H. 

Richards, R. 





Tufnell, T. 
Parker, J. 


Somers, J. P. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 


MR. JOHN DILLON’S CLAIM. 
Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, in 


moving for copies of papers respecting Mr. 
John Dillon’s claim for prize money out of 
the proceeds of the smuggler brig Peru, 
reminded the House that Mr. Dillon, in 
the execution of his duty as officer of the 
coast-guard service in Ireland, attacked 
this brig, which was endeavouring to land 
her cargo, and forced her out to sea; she 
was afterwards obliged to put into Kinsale 
harbour, but, as he alleged, in consequence 
of his attack, and there she was seized, 
and condenmed and sold. He was at first 
told, that the reason why he was denied 
any share in the proceeds was, that there 
was a charge of cowardice against him; 
but Lord Althorp referred that question to 
Sir E. Codrington, who entirely acquitted 
Mr. Dillon of the charge. It was then 
stated, that he did not make his claim in 
time; but the fact was, that he had gone 
abroad on service before the brig was fi- 
nally condemned. The hon. Member add- 
ed, that his object was, not to press the 
claim hostilely, but to induce the Treasury 
to reconsider it. He moved for copies of 
statements of George F. Young, George 
Pryme, and Feargus 0’Connor, Esgqs., ete. 

Mr. J. PARKER could not undertake 
to furnish copies of all these papers, be- 
cause some of them were not to be found 
in the shape asked for, and some were 
mixed up with other transactions. Some 
of the originals had been returned to Mr. 
Dillon, and it would hardly be regular to 
produce a copy of a copy. No communi- 
cation from Sir E. Codrington was to be 
found, though it was clear from a memor- 
andum of Lord Althorp’s, that the charge 
of want of professional vigour was referred 
to Sir E. Codrington, and that he acquitted 
Mr. Dillon. But the real question was, whe- 
ther his conduct had sufficient to do with 
the capture to entitle him to a share of the 
prize; that had been very fully considered 
by the proper authorities, and the decision 
was against him. Any hon. Member might 
look into the papers at the Treasury ; 
and there would be no objection to produce 
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distillers were practically excluded from | Patten, J. W. Strutt, rt. hon. E, 
coming into competition with the English | Powell, Col. Tanered, H. W, 
deal e for the f, od & : jut | Richards, R. Thornely, T. 
ealers, tor the former had to pay a Cuty | Russell, Lord J. Troubridge, Sir E, T 
of 200 or 300 per cent on importing their | Rutherfurd, A. Vivian, hon. Cast” 
ae 2 be , She g » Vapt. 
spirits into this country; and, if they were | Scrope, G. P. Wood, rt. hon. Sir (, 
unable to effect sales within twenty-one | er rt. hon. = ’ Wrightson, W. B, 
days after importation, they were sub- | S™th, rt. hon. R. V. 
ig 1 furth d f 200 300 Somerset, Lord G. TELLERS. 
jected to a iurther duty of < or ¥ Sotheron, T. H. S. Berkeley, hon. (, 
er cent. Stansfield, W. R. C. Parker, J. 

Mr. MOFFATT observed, that the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex-| EXCISE RECTIFICATION OF SPIRITS In 
chequer was not satisfactory to him; BOND. 
and he did not think it would be satis- Excise Acts read, 
factory to the country; and he therefore Mr. MOFFATT then moved, that the 
felt it his duty to press his Motion to a} House resolve itself into Committee on the 
division. 7 7 : said Acts, for the purpose of considering the 

The House divided:—Ayes 51; Noes| propriety of permitting British spirits to 
56: Majority 5. be rectified in bond for exportation, and to 
* ' permit rectified spirits and compounds to 

List of the Avzs. be warehoused for exportation. He was 
Baillie, Col. Houldsworth, T. ready to provide by Bill certain restrictions 
ae . J. se, Sir W. G. H. | to prevent the commission of fraud. 
Baillie, W. Jones, Capt. The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
Baine, W. Lockhart, A. E. et n asa 
Barkly, H. Lockhart, W. QUER said, that the objection to the pro- 
Bennet, P. Mackenzie, W. F. position of the hon. Member was, that 
aoe. <a @. Romoanye, Major in the opinion of those officers of Excise 
ackstone, W. S. M‘Carthy, A. the mos ‘tent ‘ : 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Manners, Lord J. it Se . siya i we! “4 ‘ws Judgment 
Disease, BD. Marton, G. its adoption would render it impossible to 
Buck, L. W. Molesworth, Sir W. protect the revenue. As the law at pre 
Crawford, W. S. Norreys, Sir D. J. sent stood, all spirits going from the dis- 
Dennistoun, J. O'Connell, M. J, tillers to the rectifiers were charged the 
Divett, E. Palmer, R. duty, and the revenue could not lose; but 
Drummond, H. H. Pattison, J. 5 age 5 oe 
Danean, G. Rashleigh, W. if the spirits were to go-from the distillers 
Duncombe, T. Ross, D. R. to the rectifiers, and the duty was not to 
Ewart, W. Sandon, Viset. be charged except on that quantity which 
Feilden, Sir W. Sheppard, T, left the rectifier’s premises, the Excise 
Forbes, W. relawny, J. S. vuld hey heck l f 
Fuller, A. E. Turner, E. would have no check on the amount 0 
Gordon, A. Wakley, T. spirits on which duty should be charged, 
Hallyburton, Ld.J.F.G, Watson, W. I. as there was no mode by which the 
amt i T. ‘fe ‘i Williams, W. strength of rectified and compounded spi- 
amilton, Lord C. TELLERS. eis. ae ‘ E ie 

oheon, &. oe rits could be pr operly tested. 
Hope, Sir J. Moffatt. M Mr. HUME supported the Motion. He 

; , contended that rectified spirits might be 


List of the Nors. tested by the Excise; and by opposing the 
Motion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was actually stopping an important branch 
Bowles, Adm. Grey, rt. hon, SirG. | of trade in this country, and throwing it 
Bramston, T. W. Hamilton, W. J. ‘into the hands of the Dutch. 


I g' . 7 Dy o : s ; 
Nag lal om Sie | Mr. FORBES said, that if the proposi 


Baring, rt. hon. F.T. Goring, C. 
Barrington, Visct. Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 





Carew, W. H. P. Hussey, T. | tion of the hon. Member did cause a little 
Cripps, W. Inglis, Sir R. H. trouble to the Excise, he did not see why 
Davies, D. A. S, Jervis, Sir J. |the House on that account should not do 
oe {hg et Sir 0. justice to a large class of Her Majesty's 
Dodd, G. ; Macaulay rt. hon. T.B. | subjects. The hon. Member for Montrose 
Duncombe, hon. A. Mitcalfe, H. ‘said, that in consequence of the reguls- 
Dundas, Sir D. Monahan, J. H. ‘tions of the Excise, this branch of trade 
seed ae ana 4 M | was being driven into the hands of the 
Gute 3. Dd. O'Brien. ALS. ‘Dutch. He understood that the advocates 
Gaskell, J. M. Ogle, S.C. IL. ‘of free trade desired to place the British 
Gladstone, Capt. Pakington, Sir J. and foreign manufacturer on the same 
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und; but he trusted that they would 
jot go 80 far as to give a bonus to the 


foreigner 


gaght, at any rate, 


He thought that the House 


to allow the hon. 


ember an opportunity of presenting his 


~ BARKLY supported the Motion, 
wd thought that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not acting judiciously in 
siting up the Excise as a barrier against 


all improvement. 


The House divided:—Ayes 56; Noes 


(3: Majority 4 


List of the Aves. 


Adderley, C. B. 
huillie, W. 

Paine, W. 

Bankes, G. 

Barkly, H. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Browne, R. D. 

Bruce, C. L. C. 

Buek, L. W. 
Burroughes, II. N. 
Carnegie, hon, Capt. 
Collett, J. 

Crawford, W. S. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Disraeli, B. 

Divett, E. 

Drummond, II. H. 
Duncan, G. 

Duncombe, T. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Feilden, Sir W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gisborne, T. 

Gordon, Adm. 
Hallyburton, L. J. F. G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 


Hastie, A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marton, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Neeld, J. 
Newport, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Sheppard, T. 
Spooner, R. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Wakley, T. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Moffatt, G. 
Hume, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Baillie, Col, 


Baring, right hon. F. T. 


Barrington, Visct. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon, C. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowles, Adm, 
Bramston, ‘I’. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E, 
Dodd, G. 

Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, Sir D, 
Eseott, B. 

Forster, M. 
Gardner, J. D, 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, hon. R. 


Graham, right hon,Sir J. 


Grey, right hon Sir G, 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hawes, B. 
Hodgson, F. 

Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marjoribanks, S, 
Marshall, W. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morris, D. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Polhill, F. 

Rich, H. 

Richards, R. 
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Romilly, J. Stanton, W. I. 
Russell, Lord J. Strutt, right hon. E. 
Rutherfurd, A. Tancred, H. W. 
Serope, G. P. Thornely, T. 

Sheil, right hon. R. L. Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Shelburne, Earl of Ward, H. G. 
Sheridan, R. B. Wood, right hon. Sir C. 
Smith, A. Wrightson, W. B. 
Smith, right hon. R V. TELLERS. 
Somers, J. P. Tufnell, T. 

Stansfield, W. R. C. Parker, J. 


MR. JOHN DILLON’S CLAIM. 


Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, in 
moving for copies of papers respecting Mr. 
John Dillon’s claim for prize money out of 
the proceeds of the smuggler brig Peru, 
reminded the House that Mr. Dillon, in 
the execution of his duty as officer of the 
coast-guard service in Ireland, attacked 
this brig, which was endeavouring to land 
her cargo, and forced her out to sea; she 
was afterwards obliged to put into Kinsale 
harbour, but, as he alleged, in consequence 
of his attack, and there she was seized, 
and condenmed and sold. He was at first 
told, that the reason why he was denied 
any share in the proceeds was, that there 
was a charge of cowardice against him; 
but Lord Althorp referred that question to 
Sir E. Codrington, who entirely acquitted 
Mr. Dillon of the charge. It was then 
stated, that he did not make his claim in 
time; but the fact was, that he had gone 
abroad on service before the brig was fi- 
nally condemned. The hon. Member add- 
ed, that his object was, not to press the 
claim hostilely, but to induce the Treasury 
to reconsider it. He moved for copies of 
statements of George F. Young, George 
Pryme, and Feargus 0’Connor, Esqg., ete. 

Mr. J. PARKER could not undertake 
to furnish copies of all these papers, be- 
cause some of them were not to be found 
in the shape asked for, and some were 
mixed up with other transactions. Some 
of the originals had been returned to Mr. 
Dillon, and it would hardly be regular to 
produce a copy of a copy. No communi- 
cation from Sir E. Codrington was to be 
found, though it was clear from a memor- 
andum of Lord Althorp’s, that the charge 
of want of professional vigour was referred 
to Sir E. Codrington, and that he acquitted 
Mr. Dillon. But the real question was, whe- 
ther his conduct had sufficient to do with 
the capture to entitle him to a share of the 
prize; that had been very fully considered 
by the proper authorities, and the decision 
was against him. Any hon. Member might 
look into the papers at the Treasury ; 
and there would be no objectiou to produce 
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copies of all really official documents re- 

maining in the office. He (Mr. Parker) 

believed that there had been a proper dis- 
osition to do justice to Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, Mr. Dillon wanted 
money, not papers. But the fact was, 
that a private individual had no chance of 
success against officials, for successive Go- 
vernments always made it a Cabinet ques- 
tion, and were determined to defeat the 
claim. Men in office always ‘followed 
the bell-wether.’” Why had the charge 
of cowardice been brought forward, if it 
were not intended to rely upon it? Would 
the Government consent to refer the case 
to a Select Committee? If not, they 
could not be confident in the justice of 
their opposition to the claim. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the present Motion 
was for the production of papers. The 
Treasury had no objection to produce such 
as they had; but the House ought to see 
those papers before the subject‘was brought 
on for discussion in any other shape. 

Mr. F. T. BARING had looked into 
the case with the greatest anxiety to do 
Mr. Dillon justice; and the Government 
had not been at all biased against him by 


the adverse decision previously given. 
Motion withdrawn. 


VICE-ADMIRALTY COURTS AT THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE AND ST. HELENA. 
Captain PECHELL moved for ‘re- 

turns of all fees payable in the several 

Vice-Admiralty Courts at the Cape of 

Good Hope and St. Helena,” &e. He 

hoped the Government would agree with 

him that the scandalous abuses in those 
courts should be put down. By a return 
already before the House, out of 113 ves- 
sels there were 74 from which the captors 

did not get a sixpence, the whole value 

being swallowed up in the expenses of 

these Vice-Admiralty Courts. In the case 
of the Diana, the expenses were no less 
than 2731. It too frequently happened 
that the officers of the Admiralty Courts 
made a complete harvest out of every 
slave vessel that was captured, by a sys- 
tem of fees and extortions directed against 
the captors. As the Attorney General at 
the Cape of Good Hope had said, there 
was a general scramble to see what could 
be got out of the proceeds. 

Mr. HUME seconded the Motion, and 
recommended his hon. and gallant Friend 
to add the Australian colonies, because he 
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had a few days ago received accounts that 
matters were as bad there as at the Places 
to which his Motion applied. These coup, 
were allowed to do as they pleased, an 
were under no control. If ever any system 
called for inquiry this did. ta 

Mr. WARD would have no sort of ob. 
jection to giving all the papers which hi 
hon. and gallant Friend asked for, api 
also those which the hon. Member fy 
Montrose wished to append to his Motion, 
He had seen cases which showed that they 
were as capable of making out a long bill 
against the captors at St. Helena as they 
were anywhere else. If any better system 
of organizing those courts could be devised, 
his hon. and gallant Friend would have 
rendered a great service. 

Motion agreed to. 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION BILL, 


Order of the Day for the Adjourned 
Debate on the Second Reading of the 
Poor Law Administration Bill. 

Mr. ESCOTT wished to take that op. 


hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. It was a question 


on which he had already asked for infor. 
mation from the right hon. Gentleman, 
He wished now to know whether, since he 
had put his former question, the right hon. 
Gentleman had received any information 
which he could lay before the House with 
respect to the labouring population of the 
west of England, and particularly as re 
garded the county of Somerset; and whe- 
ther, with reference to the destitute state 
of a large portion of the population of that 
county, any steps had been taken by the 
Poor Law Commissioners; or whether any 
general steps had been taken throughout 
the country by the poor-law guardians with 
or without the sanction of the Poor Lav 
Commissioners ? From all the experience 
he had had in the west of England, and 
from all the examinations he had been 
able to make into the state of the poor in 
the neighbourhood to which he referred, 
he had found that any extraordinary de- 
gree of distress was usually caused by 
either boards of guardians or the Poor 
Law Commissioners neglecting to enforee 
the powers which they possessed under the 
present law for relieving the poor. He 
did not mean to say that at the present 
moment there was not a much more extra- 
ordinary pressure than ever before existed; 








portunity of putting a question to the right | 


relating to a matter of great importance, | 
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POOR-LAW ADMINISTRATION BILL— 
law Commissioners had not acted, or if| ADJOURNED DEBATE (THIRD NIGHT). 
ihe boards of guardians had not acted, up-| Mr. HENLEY, in resuming the debate, 
on the discretionary power which he be- | said he should abstain from going back into 
jred was vested in them for relieving that | the questions which had occupied so large 
jstress, it was his humble but decided opin- a portion of the discussion on the previous 
ion that the time had come when it would | nights, namely, those referring to the An- 
i the duty either of that House or of the | dover Union, and to the general character 
Government to insist upon steps being| of the Poor Law of 1834, not from any 
ken to relieve those large masses of the | idea than these were not very important in 
ple, who, under present circumstances, | themselves, or did not form the subject of 
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ithe did mean to say, that if the Poor 


vere unable to support themselves, and 
rhose destitute state endangered the pro- 
rty of a great part of the country. 

Sir G. GREY replied, that he had not 
reeived any official account of the con- 
ition of the labouring classes of the west 
of England. 
dated the other night, owing to the high 
price of provisions, a disposition evinced to 
create disturbanee, and there had been 
wme illegal proceedings, especially on 
narket days, in two of the western coun- 


There had been, as he had | 


| debate on the present occasion; because, 
|if he understood rightly, the object of the 
periodical appointment of the Commission- 
ers was, that Parliament should have an 
opportunity of revising the whole Poor 
Law from time to time, and of making such 
Amendments as experience might suggest; 
| but he preferred addressing himself to a 
different branch of the subject. In what 
condition was the House now placed ? 
The noble Lord at the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government had declared that, in his 





ties, These proceedings, however, had | opinion, the present executive portion of 
ben promptly checked by the judicious | the law did not work satisfactorily. The no- 
neastres taken on the part of the local | ble Lord had added, that it was not owing 


magistrates. No personal violence had | to the report of the Andover Committee 


yet been resorted to; and he hoped the | that he had been brought to this conclu- 


measures to which he had alluded would be | sion; and that he did not think the Com- 


diective in preventing any recurrence of 
weh proceedings. With respect to the Poor 
lay Commissioners, he understood that 
they had lately received applications re- 
yecting the condition of the people owing 
to the high price of provisions; and he had 
no doubt they would adopt such measures as 
they should deem necessary for the pur- 
jose of meeting the emergency which at 
present existed. He must say, however, 
that it would be very unfair that the whole 
responsibility of meeting an emergency 
like the present, arising from the high 
price of corn, should be thrown upon the 
Poor Law Commissioners. It lay with the 
euployers of labour—those who were re- 
teving high prices for their corn—rather 
than with the Poor Law Commissioners— 
it, in other words, the ratepayers—to 
provide a remedy for the evils which at 
present existed. He had no reason to 
suppose that there was any indisposition 
o the part of the class to which he had 
referred to meet the emergency. No state- 
ment had been made to him to that effect; 
in the contrary, he had lately seen a Gen- 
tleman connected with Somersetshire who 
etpressed an anxious desire to lend his 
— in order to meet the evils in ques- 
ion, 
Order of the Day read. 


missioners were obnoxious to the blame 
which had been cast upon them; or, at 
least, not to the degree in which it had been 
east upon them. The noble Lord, in short, 
did not think the men in fault so much 
as the system. This brought them, then, 
to the Bill before the House, and to the 
consideration of the question as to how the 
noble Lord proposed to amend that system; 
whether that Amendment would touch the 
real grievances of the system; whether, in 
point of fact, the Bill would do any good 
at all; or whether, as he thought, instead 
of offering any improvement, or being any 
advantage to the country, it would not 
rather aggravate all the existing evils. As 
he had already said, he should not, on this 
oceasion, go into the general question of 
the Act of 1834. On every account he 
thought it better to avoid it, for in the 
first place it had existed and been in oper- 
ation between thirteen and fourteen years; 
and the effect of any immediate alteration 
of the law would be to subject both Par- 
liament and the country to another violent 
change in the mode of administering re- 
lief. That would be a great evil. In the 
next place, he believed that a great ma- 
jority of the people were disposed to ad- 
here to the principle of the law—which he 
took to be local administration with a cen- 
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tral control. All that Parliament had got 
to do just now, in his opinion, was to see 
whether the executive department now 
proposed by Government was likely to 
carry that object most beneficially into 
effect, and whether those portions of the 
law which had created the greatest dissa- 
tisfaction in the country were likely to be 
improved by the present Bill. Now, those 
portions of the law which had created the 
greatest dissatisfaction had nothing to do 
with the general principle of the law, but 
were comprised in the mode of relieving 
the casual poor or those who become sud- 
denly destitute, in the manner in which 
medical relief was afforded, and in the 
regulations which the Commissioners made 
with respect to the affairs within the walls 
of the house. He should, in the first place, 
call the attention of the House to the 
power which the Commissioners at present 
enjoyed of ‘‘ subordinate legislation,’’ as 
they themselves called it. He thought it a 
perfectly legitimate question to ascertain 
how the Commissioners had exercised that 
power; whether their laws and regulations 
were such as Parliament would have made; 
and whether it was true, as was asserted 
in 1834, that, owing to the various cireum- 
stances of the country, it was difficult, if 


not impossible, for Parliament to make a 
general law for the whole country, but that 
they must leave a vast discretionary power 
in the hands of the Commissioners, other- 


wise the law would never work. He would 
endeavour to show the House the kind of 
laws and regulations which the Commis- 
sioners had made with respect to the casual 
poor, and to the administration of medical 
relief, and to the proceedings within the 
workhouse, and contrast them with what 
Parliament had done for prisons. He must 
say that in his opinion the Commissioners 
had not exercised this power wisely and 
discreetly, and that it ought never to have 
been intrusted to them. He thought he 
should be enabled to show this, both from 
the general nature of the rules which they 
had made, and the extraordinary small 
number of cases in which they had exer- 
cised it. They had only applied two tests 
in the course of the whole thirteen years, 
namely, the workhouse test and the out- 
door labour test, and he thought this was 
very slender ground upon which to ask 
Parliament to put into their hands so im- 
portant a power as that of making laws. 
In order that he might not misrepresent 
them, he would take the liberty of reading 
to the House the Commissiouers’ own de- 
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finition of their power—subordinate legis. 
lation, and contrast it with the Manner jy 
which they had carried it out. The ¢. 
tract which he was about to read was take, 
from their report for 1839, in which they 
went at great length into the question 
subordinate legislation which had been dp. 
legated to them. They said— 


“« Whatever rules Parliament has laid down for 
the relief of the poor, the Poor Law Commission. 
ers must enforce without modification ; they can 
only give to these rules greater precision by de. 
veloping their provisions, and making subsidiary 
regulations for carrying them into effect,” , 
He should now proceed to show howin the 
several particulars he had named the Com. 
missioners had departed from the principle 
here laid down. He would first take the 
case of the casual poor, or those persons 
who from any circumstance were suddenly 
placed in want of relief. Now, the first 
public attention which was called to 
this class of persons after the passing 
of the Act of 1834 was by the metropol. 
tan police in 1837, complaining of the 
vast amount of destitution which was visi- 
ble in the public streets. The Act of Par. 
liament expressly required that the Poor 
Law Commissioners should make general 
rules, and submit thein to the Secretaryof 
State for his approbation; but they made 
no rules at all till the year 1841. They 
evaded the law by sending rules to every 
separate union. It would be in the reco. 
lection of the House that the Legislature, 
in 1834, not feeling it quite safe to hand 
the poor to the tender mercies of any set of 
men, distinctly provided that cases of w- 
gent necessity should be relieved by the 
overseer, or any other of the poor-law au- 
thorities who should come into contact with 
them. This was evidently meant as a safe- 
guard; and if it had been fairly and ho- 
nestly acted upon, it would have prevented 
much of the mischief which had occurred 
since. What did the Commissioners do! 
They ordered the relieving officers to give 
relief ‘in cases of sudden and urgent ne- 
cessity;’’ and the order which they gave to 
the workhouse masters was to admit people 
‘‘in cases of sudden or urgent necessity; 
orders which, though nearly the same m 
words, were still considerably different m 
effect. The general practice was for the 
porters to lock the gates of the workhouse 
at nine o’elock, and carry the keys to their 
masters; no ingress or egress being al- 
lowed, on any pretence whatever, till mom- 
ing. All over the country, the people a 
turally asked what was meant by “sudden 
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and urgent distress,”” and what was the 
jiference between “‘ sudden and urgent” 
ind “sudden or urgent” distress? The 
consequence was, that people were not re- 
jered. A correspondence with the Com- 
nissioners ensued; and, in 1838, the pres- 
aure of public opinion produced a little more 
Iheral treatment to that class of poor. In 
the year 1841-42, when the present Mem- 
ier for Dorchester (Sir J. Graham) became 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, he would not stand any of the Com- 
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plain and simple intention which Parlia- 
ment evidently entertained at starting in 
1834; and had they done so sooner, it 
would have prevented much destitution 
and suffering, and consequent dissatisfac- 
tion with the law, which had arisen in the 
interval. With the permission of the 
House he would now go into the question 
of medical relief. He quite admitted that 
everything he had said about sudden and 
urgent necessity had nothing at all to do 
with the general principle of the law; but 








nissioners’ slippery work, and he compelled | it certainly had a good deal to do with the 
them tomake general rules; with each of | question as to whether they would continue 
the general rules there was an explanatory ito intrust any set of men with the power 
letter; and what did the House suppose of making such rules. Could any one 
yas the definition of ‘* sudden and urgent’’ | believe that, if a Member of that House 
necessity, which the Poor Law Commis- | had laid upon the Table such a definition 
sioners gave in their letter, upon which the |of sudden and urgent necessity as the 


casual poor were to be relieved? It was 
this :— 

“By ‘sudden and urgent necessity’ the Com- 
missioners understand any case of destitution re- 
quiring instant relief before the person can be re- 
ceived into the workhouse; as, for instance, when 
aperson is deprived of his usual means of support 
by fire, storm, or inundation, or robbery, or riot, 
or any other similar cause which he could not 
control when it had oceurred, and which it would 
be difficult or impossible to foresee or prevent.” 


He asked any man to say if there was any 
rom for wonder, after this, that persons 
under the control of these Commissioners, 
and subject to their dismissal, should have 
frequently neglected the poor ? How could 
it be otherwise, not merely with such a 


definition staring them in the face, but | 
with the fear of the auditors before them, | 


vho had the power to strike out of their 
account any money paid contrary to the 
law or contrary to the order of the Commis- 
sioners? He asked whether it was not 
extremely likely that under such a state of 
things, and with the cases of cruelty that 
arose in consequence, a public clamour 
would be excited against the law? Well, 


another definition was issued in 1845, | 


after publie opinion and clamour had 
been generally excited on the subject, 
ind he would read to the House the result 
vhich the Poor Law Commissioners arrived 
at, after an interval of eleven years from 
the passing of the Act, and let them judge 
vhether such a body ought to be intrusted 
vith such a power. In 1845 the Commis- 
‘loners rescinded the definition of 1841-42, 
and gave the following :—‘* By explana- 
tory letter, « sudden and urgent necessity,’ 
the Commissioners understand any case of 
iistitution requiring instant relief.” The 
Vommissioners thus eame back to the 


| Cotmaninatonces gave in the first instance, 
;it would not have been kicked into the 
'lobby ? See what the conduct of the Com- 
missioners was with respect to medical re- 
‘lief. If there was one subject which, more 
'than another, had been the source of al- 
'most universal dissatisfaction, it was the 
| management of medical relief. What did 
|the Commissioners themselves say upon 
| this subject at the commencement of their 
| first report—for he would deal only with 
| their own written statement of their views 
and conduct, and then there could be no 
| misrepresentation. They should be judged 
‘by their own words. It would be in the 
recollection of the House that when the 
Poor Law Awendment Act first came into 
| operation, what was called the ‘‘ tender 
| system’’ was insisted upon by the Commis- 
sioners. With respect to this point, the 
Commissioners stated in their first re- 
port :— 

“ We found it a practice for a medical man, in 

the great majority of instances, to contract with 
the parish for the supply to the settled paupers of 
medical attendance for a small fixed sum, on the 
| expressed or implied condition that he should be 
allowed to make whatever charges he pleased for 
non-parishioners under suspended orders, or an 
under of medical relief by overseer.” 
The House would observe that the allega- 
tion of the Commissioners was, that pa- 
rishes were wont to pay medical men a 
small fixed sum, leaving them to make up 
an adequate amount of remuneration from 
other sources. That was their recorded 
opinion. Then let the House observe the 
rule which they established on the sub- 
ject :— 

“ We deemed it the most advantageous that 
each practitioner should fix the price of his own 
services, under competition, We found it neces- 
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sary to adopt as a rule that the aggregate charges 
for medical relief shall not exceed the aggregate 
of the former expenditure.” 


According to their own showing, they found 
this state of things—that medical prac- 
titioners were paid an inadequate fixed sum 
directly, hoping to make up an adequate 
remuneration by indirect payments from 
non-parishioners. Well, the Commission- 
ers establish the tender system, which de- 
prived medical men of the chance of ob- 
taining indirect payments, because the rule 
of the Commissioners prescribed that they 
should attend the non-parishioners as well 
as those belonging to the parish; and yet 
they declared that their remuneration 
should not exceed the amount of the small 
fixed payment which they were in the habit 
of receiving under the former system. The 
natural result of such an arrangement fol- 
lowed—an universal clamour arose from 
one end of the country to another. The 
remuneration for medical relief was cut 
down to such an extent that if it had not 
been for the humanity of medical men—to 
their honour be it said, and he stated what 
he knew to be true—the poor would have 
wanted medical assistance altogether. The 
medical gentlemen, from one end of the 
kingdom to another, nobly stepped forward 
and said—‘‘ The poor shall not suffer; we 
will do our duty by them as we did before; 
we are not sufficiently paid, but we will do 
justice to the poor, and leave it to public 
opinion to set the matter right.’? The 
amount formerly paid for medical relief in 
the district of the union with which he was 
connected, was 450/. The board of guar- 
dians reduced that sum to 300/., but the 
Commissioners disallowed that amount, and 
said that it was a wasteful expenditure of 
money. In the parish in which he (Mr. 
Henley) resided, the doctor used to be paid 
101. a year; an order was issued to cut his 
salary down to 2/. 17s. 6d. The sum ul- 
timately fixed for the payment of medical 
relief throughout the union was, he believed, 
about 290/. The Commissioners struck 
their claws in, and tore away some small 
sum of 10/. or so. What he had described 
came under his own observation in one 
union. But it was found impossible to 
adhere to such a system. Public opinion 
compelled the Commissioners to retrace 
their steps, and the sum paid for medical 
relief throughout the country, which at 
first had been cut down to 130,0001. or 
140,0001., amounted to 186,0002. in 1845. 
What did that prove? Why, that pre- 
viously the poor must have suffered fright- 
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| fully from the restricted expenditure, o 
| that gross injustice must have been dono 
|to the medical men, who were compelled 
by a sense of humanity to relieve the poor 
without being compensated for their exer. 
tions. As a further illustration of the gy}, 
ject of medical relief, he would call the 
tention of the House to the question of 
workhouses. With reference to this part 
of the subject, it was his intention to eq. 
|trast the rules applied to workhouses anj 
gaols. It was with extreme astonishment 
| he heard the other night one so conversant 
with these matters as the right hon, Se 
_eretary for the Home Department venture 
| to state, in reply to the hon. Member fyr 
Dorsetshire, that magistrates had the same 
|power of making rules for prisons as the 
| Poor Law Commissioners had of making 
| rules for workhouses. The right hon, Ba. 
;ronet knew well enough that the power 
| possessed by magistrates and Poor Lay 
| Commissioners was as much alike as 4 
|horse chesnut and a chesnut horse, The 
right hon. Baronet knew that in every es. 
sential particular Parliament had laid down 
what rules should be observed in prisons, 
In all great and essential particulars as re. 
garded gaols, the Act of Parliament fixed 
the minimum below wiiich the magistrates 
could not go; and the minimum which Par. 
liament had established for criminals, far, 
very far, exceeded what the Commissioners 
had allowed the unoffending poor. He 
would prove his case, chapter and verse— 
for such an assertion as that made by the 
right hon. the Secretary for the Home 
Depariment ought not to have been ad- 
vanced in that House—at all events, it 
should not pass without being exposed. It 
appeared to him that the circumstance of 
the Legislature having so strictly controlled 
the magistrates in the treatment of pri- 
soners in gaols, furnished a powerful argu- 
ment against intrusting the Poor Lav 
Commissioners with almost unlimited power 
over the treatment of paupers, which er 
perience had proved could not be exercised 
for the public advantage. He would nov 
contrast the regulations observed with re- 
spect to chaplains and surgeons in gaols and 
workhouses. It would not, of course, be 
pretended that it was any part of the pmt- 
ciple of the New Poor Act that the inmates 
of workhouses should not receive adequate 
religious instruction and medical rele. 
He saw that the right hon. Secretary fr 
the Home Department was anxious t0 2? 
away, and therefore he would proceed at 
once to state what the Aot of Parliamest 
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gribed with respect to chaplains of | by prisoners, and distribute amongst them 
ols, merely premising that it left a dis-| books fitted to convey moral and religious 
wetionary power to magistrates to make |instruction. Provision was also made for 
the criminal’s condition better, but not to| the religious instruction of prisoners who 
oder it worse. He was about to quote | dissented from the Church. He would now 
fom the 4th of George IV., cap. 64, which | show what provision was made for afford- 
yas still the law of the land, although suc-| ing religious consolation to the poor, by 
wsive Secretaries for the Home Depart-| reading some extracts from the orders of 
yent had, on their own responsibility, gone | the Poor Law Commissioners. It was un- 
igjond it in bettering the condition of pri- | necessary to tell the House, that anything 
wers, The Act of George 1V. required | which the Poor Law Commissioners pre- 
iat prayers selected from the liturgy of | scribed would be looked upon as the maxi- 
te Church should be read to prisoners at|mum point by boards of guardians. It 
just every morning by the chaplain or | was impossible to persuade them to go be- 
leeper of the gaol, and that portions of the | yond what the Commissioners required; 
Seriptures should be read to the prisoners | and, practically, all the poor got was the 
ily when assembled for religious instruc- } minimum of what was fixed. The rules of 
ion, Then it was provided that the chap-| the Commissioners provided that there 
hin should go through the morning and | should be church service in the workhouse 
eening services of the Church every Sun- | once (in the prisons it was twice) on Sun- 
iy, Christmas-day, and Good Friday; | days, Christmas-day, and Good Friday. 
athe should eatechise and instruct the | The chaplain was to examine the children 
prisoners— in the catechism of the Church of England 
‘$in G. GREY felt it necessary to re-| once every month; and he was required to 
nak that the hon. Member appeared to| make a report of the moral and religious 
lave misunderstood what fell from him | condition of the inmates generally. He 
maformer occasion. The hon. Member] was also to administer religious consola- 
fr Knaresborough had argued that it was | tion within the workhouse whenever called 
wmstitutionally impossible for Parliament | upon by the master. The House would 
delegate to the Poor Law Commissioners | observe that the chaplain was to furnish 
ihe power which they possessed ; in reply | religious consolation only when he was ap- 
wwhich he (Sir G. Grey) instanced the | plied to for that purpose by the master of 
Prisons Act, .which gave to the Lord! the workhouse. The consequence was, 
Mayor and aldermen of London, and to| that, practically, no provision was made for 
the magistrates of the country generally, | the spiritual instruction of the inmates of 
the power of altering the prisons regula-| workhouses generally. The chaplain was 
tins, and to the Secretary for the Home j not required to visit the inmates of the 
Department the power of making further | workhouse; and how, under such circum- 
iterations, if he should think fit to do so. | stances, he could make a general report, 
He did not mean to say that the cases | it was difficult to imagine. The chaplain’s 
wee identical, or that the power exercised | stipend was so miserable a one, that it 
bymagistrates was equal to that possessed | would be extremely charitable to suppose 
ty the Poor Law Commissioners. that he would do more than he was actu- 
Mr, HENLEY had not the advantage | ally required. To show how the system 
ifhearing the speech of the hon. Member | worked, he would take the case of a pau- 
for Knaresborough, but he did hear that per, not of the most meritorious class, and 
ifthe hon. Member for Dorsetshire, and | of @ criminal. They should be two girls, 
he understood the right hon. Baronet to| both with child, in the same parish, a 
refer to the case of the magistrates in! thing which not unfrequently happened. 
uswering the latter speech. The right | Both were destitute and unable to main- 
im. Baronet at the time made no distine-| tain their offspring. One went into the 
lon as to degree. The right hon. Baronet | workhouse, and was there delivered. The 
knew perfectly well that magistrates could | other was delivered out of doors, and mur- 
't comparatively nothing with respect to | deredher child, or made away withit—acase 
Msoners, whilst the poor in workhouses | of not unfrequent occurrence, he was sorry 
"ere left entirely at the mercy of the Com-| to say. This girl was tried before a jury, 
"ssioners. ‘To proceed with the reference | and, there being extenuating cireumstan- 
wthe enactments of the Prisons Act, it | ces in hér case, the jury took a merci- 
"is provided that the chaplain should fre- | ful view of it, and found her guilty of con- 


{uently visit every room and cell occupied | cealing the birth, and she was sentenced 
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to eighteen months’ imprisonment. _ Now, 
he ventured to say, that if ever there 
existed an opportunity of bringing an 
erring woman back to honourable feeling, 
it was after she had endured the pain 
and misery which always accompanied 
such scenes as those to which he had re- 
ferred. What provision was made for 
touching the heart of the woman in the 
workhouse by means of religious instruc- 
tion? She was placed amongst the most 
demoralised class, and compelled to asso- 
ciate with women who had been guilty of 
the same offences as that which had brought 
her there. No provision was made for her re- 
ceiving spiritual instruction and advice. She 
was not allowed to go outside the work- 
house, not even to attend public worship in 
the church. She was even prohibited from 
going to church to have her child baptized, 
or, if a returning sense of duty should 
prompt her thereto, to take the sacrament. 
The girl who had made away with her 
child would be treated very differently. 
The chaplain would visit her daily in prison 
to administer religious instruction-— he 
would supply her with books, and the sa- 
crament would be administered to her, if 
her mind were brought into a fit state to 
receive it. When these two girls came 
afterwards to meet in their village, what 
would be the result of their communica- 
tion? Necessarily this, that, according to 
the operation of the law, the greater the 
degree of criminality the lighter would be 
the penalty. Now, as regarded the case of 
surgeons. The Prisons Act required that 
the surgeon of a gaol should visit every 
prisoner at least twice a week; and he be- 
lieved that by a subsequent Act he was 
obliged to make daily visits. In the case 
of the workhouse, the surgeon was required 
merely to attend at the workhouse at such 
times as the guardians should appoint. 
There was a double delegation of authority 
—Parliament delegated power to the Com- 
missioners, and they delegated it to the 
guardians. The surgeon was also required 
to attend when sent for by the master in 
case of sudden illness; but—and it was a 
most important omission—no provision 
was made, as in gaols, for the constant 
watchfulness of a medical man over those 
who were not absolutely sick. Why was 
that? Because the Commissioners knew 
that if there were efficient medical attend- 
ance there must be more expense, and that 
they were anxious to avoid; for the system 
was bolstered up by the pretence of saving 
money. Take the kingdom through; 11. 
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out of every 5/. was expended on estab, 
lishment charges. That was a heayy 
drawback, and it was the reason why the 
Commissioners made such scanty alloy. 
ances to professional men. Could jt be 
believed that if the law had been the sam. 
with respect to workhouses as it was with 
respect to prisons, public feeling woul 
have been shocked by the sad case of the 
Bridgewater Union, or the still sadder case 
of the Sevenoaks Union, where sixty o 
seventy children were proved to have been 
in a state of glandular disease from the 
same cause, which had been a considerable 
time in operation unchecked? Here, 
again, contrasting Parliament law with 
Commissioner law, he could not hesitate to 
acknowledge the superiority of the former, 
What, then, was the reason for taking the 
power of making regulations for the poor 
out of the hands of Parliament? It was 
said that there were varying circumstances 
in different parts of the country which rev. 
dered it necessary to do so. He believed 
the late Secretary of State compelled the 
Commissioners to make some general rules, 
which were issued to nearly 600 unions, 
The orders for out-door relief were issued 
to 458 unions; the worxhouse orders to 
445: the medical orders to 587; the ofi- 
cers’ orders to 572; the overseers’ orders 
to 576. It was clear that these orders 
were to be universally applicable; the other 
places to which they were not sent were 
under separate management or local acts. 
But had any scheme been tried except the 
workhouse test, and giving out-door relief! 
[An hon. MemBer moved that the House 
be counted; but more than forty Members 
being present, Mr. Henley continued.} He 
had endeavoured to show that the medical 
relief within the workhouse under these 
rules made by the Commissioners, had not 
conduced to the satisfactory working of the 
law, and would not bear comparison with 
what Parliament had done in this particu- 
lar. He would take the opportunity of 
saying that much of the misery the poor 
had suffered, had been relieved by the hu- 
manity of the medical men themselves; 
much of the inconvenience that would hare 
been felt in the workhouses from the neglect 
of the necessary requirements of the law, 
had been prevented by the zeal of the 
spective surgeons. He had shown, or 
deavoured to show, that there were ™ 
such varying circumstances in the coustty 
as to require the power to be taken from 
the Legislature. While he wished the lav 
to be earried out for the general benefit, 
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both of the country and the poor, he was 
most anxious it should be relieved of what 
yas the heaviest millstone round its neck. 


He was most anxious that everything good | 


inthe experience of the last thirteen or 
fourteen years should be taken hold of by 
the Legislature, embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, and the authority of law given 
i it, The people of England were an 
obedient and loyal people; if they knew 
the matter had received the consideration 
of the Legislature they would yield it a 
ready, cheerful, and patient obedience. 
But he knew a feeling prevailed among 
the poor, who, they would recollect, were 
wt directly represented in that House, that 
the rich, who had had the legislation in 
their hands, not having the moral courage 
to enact such regulations in the face of the 
country, had delegated the framing them 
to others; they were equally inflicted on 
the poor, without Parliament having any 
liseretion over them. That, he knew, 
vas a very prevalent feeling among the 
yor; from many communications he had 
lad on the subject, he believed that to be 
asettled opinion. He was anxious that no 
revision of the law should increase the dif- 
feulty of people seeking redress against it; 
andhe could not but feel that the Bill did 
wt take from the new Commission any 
power which had been injuriously exer- 
tied against the people under the law; 
and he found that the noble Lord did in- 
tnd to relieve them from the necessity of 
complying with some of those formalities 
bythe neglect of which the late Commis- 
son subjected itself to much and deserved 
blame. He found it was intended to in- 
chde among the Commissioners three or 
fur Cabinet Ministers. What would be 
theresult? In any question brought be- 
fire the House, in any case of grievance 
—and let them not imagine that, under 
any system, grievances would not arise— 
vat chance of redress would the persons 
lave against four Cabinet Ministers? By 
their every act the Government must stand 
fall; it could not blame the Commis- 
‘toners, the Act would be their own; four 
inisters—a third part of the Cabinet— 
Yd have had a share in it—every ques- 
wn would be fought, tooth and nail, as a 
Wernment question. With the business 
Ww attached to every Cabinet office, it 
"is impossible those Gentlemen could give 
herattention to the working of the Com- 
usssion: what would be the result? One 
*t¥o men would manage the whole busi- 
Mss of the Commission; the Ministers 
VOL. XCM, {turd 
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| would have nothing to do with it, yet they 
; would be obliged to take all the responsi- 
' bility. Then let them look at the vast 
political engine this might be made; there 
were some thousands of persons employed 
over the country under the Commissioners, 
every one of whom was liable to summary 
dismissal by the Central Board. In an 
election on any great political question, did 
they think that men liable to be so dismiss- 
ed would not attend readily to the sugges- 
tions of those above them? What did they 
do in other cases? Did they allow ex- 
cisemen to vote? If they were shut out, 
why should they give the right to those 
employed under the Commission? Sup- 
pose a case like that of the Worcester 
Union should arise, the board of guardians 
quarrelling with the Central Board about 
the dismissal of an officer. Suppose the 
place sent a Member to Parliament, and it 
was the interest of the existing Govern- 
ment to secure that seat; the board of 
guardians would probably be a very influ- 
ential body. Was it likely, in such a case, 
the central authority would do its duty 
very strictly against that board? If they 
supposed it would, they had a very different 
opinion as to what men were from his. He 
did not care about one or two more men 
being in the Commission, and having a 
seat in that House. He thought they had 
Government men enough there. The bulk 
of the duties of the Board was mere matter 
of details—petty squabbles about the elec- 
tion of guardians, the appointment of offi- 
cers, the dismissal of officers. Were these 
fit to be made Cabinet questions ? They 
were not. He could not agree to such 
a proposition. He could not see in it 
any security for the prevention of abuses. 
All he could see was, a vastly in- 
creased power thrown into the hands 
of the Minister of the day. He had 
gone at greater length than he liked to 
do into these various matters. All he im- 
plored the House to do was, not to con- 
tinue a system that left the poor of the 
country in their present state. He im- 
plored the House to take from the agitator 
and the demagogue that powerful weapon 
he did not scruple to wield, and which he- 
was enabled to wield with truth, when he 
told the discontented they legislated for 
the poor in a mode in which they would 
not legislate for themselves; let them re- 
member how hard and bitter the bread of 
legal relief was, to all who eat it—how 
liable it was to engender discontent under 
any system; let them recollect how readily 
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the people of this country sympathized 
with those who were distressed; and also 
—and let them be thankful for it—how 
readily the Christian feelings of the peo- 
ple, while they so sympathized, led them 
to shut their eyes to the faults by which 
men might have reduced themselves to 
destitution. He implored the House not to 
shut the people from their inalienable birth- 
right. By their legislation they now taught 
the poor to regard the Crown, or the Min- 
isters of the Crown, as the direct means of 
the hardships inflicted upon them; instead 
of teaching the people to look up to the 
Crown, and the Ministers representing it, 
as the parties to whom they could safely 
look for redress from the local authorities, 
this law was contrived, and seemed even 
to be executed, by the Government itself; 
its own hand appeared to inflict their evils. 
Was that safe ? was that wise ? was that 
politic? He intreated them not to direct 
the whole stream of suffering from poverty 
against the Government of the day; they 
knew not what times they might have to 
encounter. Let Parliament by law give 
Ministers of the Crown—the brightest jewel 
in which was the prerogative of merey— 
the power of relaxing the provisions of the 
Act when necessary. Let them preserve 
the workhouse test, if they thought it the 
best, or the out-door labour test, or any 
other, if they kept the power of relaxing 
it; they would then lead the poor to look 
on the Crown as their protector, their re- 
fuge, and resource, against any act of mis- 
government that might oceur. He did not 
wish to unsettle the present mode of relief; 
but he did wish the grave blots on it to be 
taken out. He believed they might pre- 
serve all that was valuable in the Bill, and 
make it a blessing to the poor and to the 
ratepayers; but if they gave the power 
which this Bill proposed to the Govern- 
ment, the poor would regard it as a hard- 
ship, and some day an end might be put 
to it in a mode they should all be sorry to 
see. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE thought the 
debate had included three or four different 
subjects not immediately connected with 
the question itself. First, there was the 
Bill before the House; next, there was the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand); the merits 
of the Act of 1834; and, lastly, the per- 
sonal conduct of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners themselves. He should not go into 
the points raised as to the conduct of the 
Commissioners during thirteen years of of- 
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fice; nor should he touch the ease of the 
Andover Union. He was inclined to q ee 
with the hon. Member (Mr. Henley) on 
many points. He regretted the Commis. 
sioners should have delayed their explang. 
tion of what they understood as emergency 
relief so long; it was discreditable in them 
to delay it till 1845. He thought the tep. 
der system of medical relief a bad one; but 
it would be bettered by the regulation for 
paying half the expense out of the Congo. 
lidated Fund. The discussion of some 
other points, such as the insufficient pay 
of chaplains to workhouses, and the eon. 
trast between the religious instruction pro- 
vided in workhouses and gaols, might have 
been deferred to another occasion. The 
great question really was, should the Com. 
mission be continued or not? He did not 
agree in all the violent denunciations of 
the Poor Law and the Commissioners ut- 
tered by the hon. Member for Knares. 
borough (Mr. Ferrand); but he was not at 
all surprised at the violence of the feeling 
out of doors, when he recollected the cir. 
cumstances under which the measure was 
proposed. It was framed partly by men 
avowedly opposed to any Poor Law at all; 
and it was recommended to the House of 
Peers by a noble and earned Lord, then 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Brougham), in a 
speech occupying four hours in the deli 
very, which was one long tirade against the 
principle of a Poor Law itself. He was 
not surprised at the hostility with which 
the measure had been regarded, or that the 
placing the law in the hands of a Commis- 
sion should excite alarm among the poor 
themselves, and those who looked on 4 
Poor Law as the great charter of the 
safety of the poor, and the guarantee of 
the peace and security of the realm. He 
could trace to this, as one of the pr- 
mary sources, the unpopularity of the lav. 
The hostility with which it had been met, 
would have been mitigated, if it would not 
have been entirely avoided, had there been 
a distinct and unequivocal recognition by 
Parliament of the main principle of the 
measure, which had been referred to by 
the noble and learned Lord. What was 
the main principle of the law? That que 
tion would be answered by different met 
in very different ways; but he was ineli 

to agree with the hon. Member for Or- 
fordshire, that the true principle was the 
establishment of a central control for the 
supervision of local administration. *° 
that principle he had given his consent at 
the passing of the Amendment Act; t 
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that principle he still adhered; and he did 
not quite understand what the hon. Mem- 
jer opposite (Mr. Henley) would substitute 
fora central control. It was undeniable 
hat many of the rules and regulations of 
the Commissioners were open to improve- 
ment; and it was equally unquestionable 
that the conduct of the Commissioners had 
wot been exactly what it ought to have 
been, or, rather, what the House might 
have wished; but then, a change was now 
proposed in the construction of the Board; 
ad he did sincerely hope that this altera- 
tim would have the effect of removing 
those objections which were now so gene- 
nlly made. The alteration was desir- 
ables but it would be a very different 
thing to abolish the Commission altoge- 
ther; and, supposing that that were done, 
he did not see where they would find 
the safeguard from those local abuses 
vhich the Board was instituted to correct. 
The hon. Member seemed to suppose that 
these local abuses were always in favour 
ifthe poor, and that the only purpose of a 
entral control was to check lavish expen- 
litre. Now, he believed, on the contrary, 
that the central control was chiefly required 
io put down abuses from which the poor 
siflered. There was no abuse of a local 
character from which the poorer classes 
had suffered so much as from the allow- 
ance system; that had been done away 
vith by the Commissioners : had the local 
alministration been irresponsible, that sys- 
tm would have continued to this day. 
Many such evils had grown up and gained 
srength under the old law; and were the 
tentral control to be removed they would 
agin be rife. And it was because the 
tbject of the central control was to crush 
lal abuses, that the Commissioners had 
keome unpopular, and had encountered 
wsistance and hostility. They had to deal 
vith local jobbing and parish favouritism, 
ad the result was that general odium had 
keen attached to their offices, and that ge- 
reral ill-will had attended them in the per- 
frmanee of their duties. He highly ap- 
jroved of the alteration which this Bill 
vwild make in the Commission. It would 
uake the Commissioners more directly re- 
ponsible; it would relieve them from the 
‘tomaly of their present position, and they 
Would no longer lie under the disadvantage 
being unable before that House to de- 
find themselves from the charges which 
ul 80 frequently been made. The very 
het of their having no opportunity of re- 
ling unfounded allegations had invited 
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attack. If anything went wrong, the Com- 
missioners were made the scapegoats. If 
a squabble arose in any one of the 15,000 
parishes, or if any one of the 1,500,000 
paupers were reported te have been ill 
treated, or if any one of the 5,000 officers 
entrusted with the administration of the 
law committed a fault, the first and last 
ery was that the Commissioners were to 
blame. If they dismissed any one of the 
offending officers, or called the board of 
guardians to account for the misconduct of 
their servants, the tyranny of Somerset 
House was inveighed against for having 
interposed at all; the Central Board was 
accused of having interfered too much. 
The charges of interfering too much with 
the local authorities, and the charges which 
were also urged of not interfering enough, 
could not be generally true; the one re- 
futed the other; and he was inclined to 
think, on the whole, that the Commission- 
ers had exercised a wise discretion, and 
had steered clear of either of these ex- 
tremes. The Commissioners could only 
exercise the necessary supervision by the 
aid of the assistant commissioners, who 
were always the instruments; and the 
number of those officers had been diminish- 
ed to such a degree, that they were in the 
end utterly incapable of fulfilling their 
onerous and most important duties. The 
consequence had been, that the Commis- 
sioners found themselves unable to dis- 
charge those functions required of them; 
and as, in certain cases, their controlling 
influence did not seem to have been felt at 
all, it was perfectly certain that the accu- 
sation levelled against them, of having too 
frequently obtruded their power, was not 
founded upon fact. Another cause of the 
unpopularity which had attended the Com- 
missioners arose from what he considered 
to be an unwise prepossession on the part 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, and on 
the part also, of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, who recommended the Poor Law 
Amendment Act to Parliament, against 
out-door relief to the able-bodied poor in 
the shape of labour. The recommendation 
originally was to prohibit out-door relief to 
the able-bodied poor after a certain period, 
and to apply the workhouse test alone. He 
thought the evidence given while the in- 
quiry was being made, did not at all justify 
such a recommendation. The Commission- 
ers of Inquiry admitted that the principle 
of the Act of Elizabeth was to make la- 
bour the test; and they decided that the 
workhouse test was only applicable, and 
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should solely be resorted to. The Com- 
missioners had found themselves unable to 
carry out the recommendation, and had 
yielded to the resistance the attempt occa- 
sioned. Their peremptory order against | 
out-door relief had been addressed only to 
a portion of the unions, and these unions 
had been chiefly rural. In 100 unions the 
principle had never been enforced, and 
where once enforced it had been from time 
to time relaxed. He did not believe that 
that exclusive mode of relief to the able- 
bodied poor had had the effect which had 
been promised, of raising the rate of wages. 
He thought, on the contrary, that the 
known unwillingness of the industrious la- 
bourer to enter a workhouse had been 
taken advantage of, and had tended to 
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keep down the rate of wages. And what 
were the peculiar merits of this test? Mr. 
Joseph Livesey, guardian in the Preston 
Union, who gave evidence before the Set- 
tlements Committee, said— 

“The only check at present is the workhouse 
check, which I consider not a sufficient check for | 
numerous classes. It has been relied on, I think, | 
a great deal too much; and the labour check, which 
I look upon as the best, has been undervalued. It | 
is too severe upon the honest and industrious, and 
those who wish to be independent, and not severe | 
enough upon the idle, profligate, and dependent.” 
Mr. Beckwith, clerk of the township of | 
Leeds, gave evidence of a similar tendency, | 
and Mr. S. G. Osborne expressed himself | 
strongly in favour of another test. Mr. | 
Osborne spoke from the experience he had | 
had in Dorsetshire; and it might be asked, | 
if the warehouse relief had had any effect | 
in the rural districts in raising wages, how | 
was it that in this country, where corn was | 
80s. or 90s. a quarter, wages were only 7s. | 
a week ? Why had not the labour test been | 
applied in the first instance at the discre- | 
tion of the guardians, not as the sole but | 
as an additional test ? The testimony which | 
had been given by intelligent and practical | 
men demonstrated that the recommenda- | 
tion of the Commissioners to apply only | 
one mode of relief to the able-bodied poor | 
could never be acted upon; and their own 
experience would satisfy them that popular 
feeling would always frustrate any effort 
they might make to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of the law, to the injury of a very 
numerous class, by confining the test of 
poverty to the workhouse. In the opinion 
of those practical and experienced men, 
the labour test fulfilled all the requirements 
of a fit mode of relief to the able-bodied, 
namely, that it should deter the idle appli- 
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cant—that class of cases alluded to so 
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much by the hon. Member for Bath—thy 
it should detect imposition, and place the 
pauper in a worse condition than the 
If this was true 
why not then allow it generally, at the 
discretion of the guardians ; preserib. 
ing, of course, and regulating the mode 
in which it should be applied? The 
workhouse was a harsh, and hard, and 
cruel mode of relieving the really indus. 


-trious and meritorious labouring man, and 


it was very often an extremely bad test of 
idleness. Conceal it as they might, the 
workhouse had a penal character about it, 
Without calling it a gaol, still he must say 
it was not very easily distinguishable from 
one. The hon. Member for Bath said, 
‘‘ The difference is, a man can walk out of 
one if he chooses, and not out of the 
But remember, that if he did 


in again; and the very fact of his admis. 
sion proved, that, in the opinion of the 


| guardians, he could not live out of doors 


without help. The labourer himself would 
almost as soon go into the gaol as into the 
workhouse; and he himself believed that 


| they meant it to have a penal character, 


and to punish him for his poverty. He 


| held in his hand an admirable little book, 


printed, but not published, by a gentleman 
who had long acted as a magistrate and 
poor-law guardian; and he could not refrain 
from quoting a passage or two on this 
point, because it expressed exactly his own 
opinion on this point. He said— 


“ The building shall be excellent ; the situation 
airy and pleasant ; the master, matron, school- 
master, and doctor, all alive to their duties; the 
dietary liberal; the hospital well tended; yards, 
day-rooms, bed-rooms, beds and utensils, all as 
clean as the decks of a Queen’s ship ; in short, all 
physical conditions better than in the best la 
bourers’ cottages : still, there is a moral offensive- 
ness about the place intolerable to all decent men, 
and much more to all decent women, Of the 
many among your parish poor whom you never 
can persuade into the house, the worst shun it not 
for the worst reasons, and the best never fail to 
plead reasons which command your respect. The 


| workhouse is a powerful check, but no test. The 


worst characters in every parish out of gaol are 
there exhibited as the union poor. But the most 
dramatic presentment of such persons and scenes 
should not make us forget that there are true 
poor in the land—Nature’s poor and God’s poor— 
worthy of all that society can do for them. ow, 
of the able-bodied who come to the board, the 
complaint of every one is, that he is out of work ; 
and all he asks is to have work found for him. 4 
more reasonable request cannot be made by any 
man in his alleged condition. The Statute ot 
Elizabeth, therefore, found him work, and the 
principle was followed up by subsequent Acts. The 
being out of work is that which makes able- 
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hodied men paupers. Then why not try the re- 
nedy which the malady itself suggests, and the 

tient himself asks for? Why not set him to 
york? Why may not the parish or the State step 
in and put tools into these vacant hands ? Though 
their labour did not pay in a commercial sense, it 
might in many other senses of which political 
economy does not profess to treat. It must be some 
very recondite law of nature which prohibits all 
publie employment of the poor out of doors, con- 
dering what the alternative is for them and for 
weiety. All unemployed hands, if not upon the 
parish, are still upon the country. They are pri- 
vate pensioners, or hospital patients, or borrow- 
ers, or beggars, or stealers. They are poachers, 
smugglers, coiners, prostitutes, outlaws, and con- 
riets — unprofitable vocations all to the common- 
yealth. The workhouse itself pays nothing un- 
Jess as a repellant ; and the repulsed, if not driven 
back upon work, are driven upon some of the 
aforesaid substitutes for it. Again, then, why not 
‘take order for setting them to work @’ ‘ Be- 
cause,’ answer the political economists—and this 
is the most popular of the economical objections 
—‘it is unjust to the independent labourer.’ 
Now, be it remembered that though ‘in England 
poverty be infamous,’ yet paupers have to live; 
and in whatever way they do live, their living 
must lower wages, if they be really supernu- 
merary, because it must come out of funds that 
vould otherwise be wholly applied to the wages of 
asmaller number. The best conceivable test is 
low-paid labour ; since, if accepted, it not only 
relieves the poor and keeps them out of mischief, 
but makes them return something to the public 
stock, The out-door works should be, if not en- 
tirly productive, yet of a useful or necessary 
kind, of which there are always some in every 
district that are nobody’s business in particular. 
The surveyors might employ none but parish la- 
bourers upon the highways. The cleansing of 
towns and villages, and draining of waste swamps, 
% material to the welfare of the poor themselves, 


if they only knew it; whatever in any parish | 
would be conducive to public health, recreation, | 


orconvenience, might be undertaken by the over- 
seers of the able-bodied poor. 


If this could be secured, there would be little 


danger of an inundation of pauper labour ; and | 


we should then have a better measure of the real 
amount of our surplus population than we have 
ever yet had.” 


He had trespassed so long on the indul- | 
gence of the House that he should say no | 


more than that he cordially approved of 
the Bill before the House, while he trusted 
that the Commissioners to be appointed 
under that Bill would relax the regulations 
of their predecessors in the mode he had 
jointed out, by admitting a well-regulated 
tiseretionary power in the guardians to re- 
lieve the able-bodied applicants by labour 
of & public character, and not limit them 
relusively to workhouse relief. He be- 
lieved that some general measure for the 
‘onsolidated management of the highways 
of aunion might be employed as an auxi- 
lary for this beneficial purpose. He could 
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|not see any insuperable difficulty in or- 
| ganizing some public employment for this 
jelass of cases. The chief difficulty lay in 
the necessity of strict supervision. And 
that was a question chiefly of expense. 
But when they recollected that there had 
been found no great difficulty in employ- 
ing this mode of relief, and that it had 
answered its end most successfully in 
places and at times when an extraor- 
dinary and sudden pressure of pauperism 
had occurred, as in the cases of the Bolton 
and Macclesfield unions in 1842, it could 
hardly be maintained that there would be 
any insuperable difficulty in adopting it 
with at least equal success under ordinary 
circumstances and in times when the pres- 
sure of pauperism was slight and moderate. 
[An Hon. MemBer again suggested that 
the House be counted; but upwards of 40 
Members being in attendance, Mr. Scrope 
continued.| The principles for the relief 
of destitution and the suppression of men- 
dicancy and imposture, which he maintain- 
ed, as well for England as for Ireland, as 
respected the able-bodied poor, were the 
same; and he gave them as his reply to 
the hon. Member for Bath. He would 
maintain three tests, or rather three modes 
of dealing with these cases according to 
the different classes into which on investi- 
gation they would be found to divide them- 


| selves—namely, first, relief in the form of 


public labour for the meritorious and indus- 





In truth, the real | 


diffi is i y I see i 2 
liffeulty is not to find work, but to see it done. | the best test, though he thought they would 


trious labourer, and also occasionally as a 
test of the willingness of the idle to work; 
secondly, relief in the workhouse to such 
cases as might be of doubtful character, and 
for which this mode of relief might appear 


be few; thirdly, the gaol for the habitual va- 
grantand mendicant. Hethought they might 
trust to the local authorities a discretion 
in the application of these several modes 
of treatment to the uses to which they were 
best fitted. Such a mode of treatment 
would be consonant to the feelings of the 
great bulk of the people, who desired that 
the idle beggar should be punished, but 
also that the unwillingly idle and starving 
labourer should be relieved in that manner 
which was least repugnant to his feelings, 
and least prejudicial to his moral character 
and industrious habits. With this altera- 
tion in the practice of the Commission 
(and it was no very great departure from 
their present practice which relaxed the 
prohibitory order every winter in a number 
of unions), he thought the Amendment 
Act, especially with the changes proposed 
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in the Bill before the House, would secure 
such an administration of relief to the 
destitute poor as was required by the rea- 
sonable and moderate friends of the poor 
throughout the country; who were as far 
removed, on the one hand, from the ex- 
treme and violent dislike of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough to the New Poor 
Law, as they were, on the other, to the 
equally extreme Malthusian and anti-poor- 
law doctrines of those economists who had 
resisted the application of the English 
Poor Law to Ireland, and would, if they 
could, repeal it in this country. 

Sir W. JOLLIFFE said, in following 
the hon. Member for Stroud, there was 
very little to say regarding the Bill before 
the House, for his speech was chiefly a 
comparison between the old Poor Law and 
that of 1834. The hon. Member also 
said he should support this Bill, because 
he thought that the new Commission would 
act on a different principle in conducting 
the business of the Poor Law from that 
adopted by the existing Commissioners. 
The hon. Gentleman had, however, mista- 
ken the hon. Member for Oxford, when he 
supposed that he objected to the central 
control. What the hon. Member had 


argued for was, central control accompa- 


nied by local administration. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge, who 
spoke the last night, appeared to him to 
have gone somewhat too far in defending 
the Commissioners—he exculpated them 
on points where they were clearly wrong. 
But while admitting the offences committed 
in the Andover union, he said he was not 
prepared to fix the responsibility of those 
matters on the Commissioners. Nor was 
he (Sir W. Jolliffe) ready to do so; nor 
were the members of the Andover Com- 
mittee. There was nothing in the report 
to bear out the assumption that they did. 
On the other hand, he did not coincide with 
the noble Lord (Lord Courtenay) who had 
presided over the Committee in justifying 
the conduct of the Commissioners towards 
Mr. Parker. The Member for Cambridge 
had rested his objections to Mr. Parker, 
and his defence of the Commissioners, on 
slender grounds, when he said that Mr. 
Parker had been convicted of having con- 
ducted the inquiry in a partial manner. 
[Mr. M. Surroy had said that that was 
one of the grounds, not the only one.] 
The hon. Member had also laid great stress 
on the evidence of one of the witnesses— 
a clergyman—who was accidentally pre- 
sent, and who thought that Mr. Parker's 
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conduct towards a friend of his (Mr. Weg. 
lake) who was under examination, was par. 
tial. He (Sir W. Jolliffe) must say the 
that witness impressed him with very littl 
confidence by the manner in which he gaye 
his evidence. It appeared to him also tha; 
what might appear to have been partiality 
in Mr. Parker’s conduct, was very easily to 
be accounted for. He was sent down by 
the Commissioners to conduct an inguiry 
in his own district, where the accuser hin. 
self was looked on with mistrust by those 
who were associated with him (Mr. Par. 
ker) in the administration of the Poor 
Law. He fully concurred with the noble 
Lord (Lord Courtenay) in his opinion of 
the justice of the report of the Commis. 
sioner who afterwards investigated that 
case; but he went further than the noble 
Lord in condemning the conduct of the 
Commissioners. He thought their con. 
duct towards Messrs. Parker and Day was 
not in accordance with the statute under 
which they derived their powers. With 
regard to the Bill itself, he entertained 
the same objection to it that had been ex. 
pressed by the hon. Member for Oxford, 
He thought that the new Board of (Com- 
missioners would not only be a great in- 
convenience, but that they would also doa 
great deal of mischief. He hoped, too, 
that the House would modify that part of 
the Bill which related to the power of the 
Central Board over the inspectors. It 
would be impossible for those local officers 
to command the requisite respect if they 
were liable to be removed from their offices 
at the order of the Central Board. He 
had always seen grave and serious evils in 
the law, which he had encountered while 
attempting humanely to administer its 
provisions. Such evils must always exist 
in a system the principle of which was cen- 
tralized. 

Sm J. WALSH, as a member of the 
Andover Union Committee, had dissented 
from the opinion of the majority. He did 
not believe that, at any time since the trial 
of Warren Hastings, any public men had 
been subjected to so hard and severe an ot- 
deal as the Poor Law Commissioners during 
the course of that inquiry. The stringent 
nature of the New Poor Law Amendment 
Act necessarily subjected its administra 
tors to unpopularity in proportion to the 
fidelity and rigidity with which they per 
formed their duties. The Commissioners 
always had to contend with a powerf 
array of public opinion directed against 
the whole principle of the law. They had 
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iso to stand up against the powerful as- 
qults of the most influential organ of pub- 
jie opinion in this country—an organ of 
opinion which, although in most cases 
i was supposed rather adroitly to follow 
and adapt itself to the prevailing opinion 
ofthe day, than to attempt to control or 
lead it, did, on this occasion, and on this 
particular question, take a different course, 
For it was well known that The Times 
newspaper had given the full force of its 
weight, systematically and consistently, 
against the principle of this law, and 
against the conduct of the Commissioners 
yho were engaged in carrying it out. Of 
the Andover Union Committee, a large 
portion was composed of gentlemen of great 
talent, and well acquainted with the mode 
of conducting Committees, who were ac- 
tuated by feelings of great hostility to the 
measure. One hon. and learned Member 
there was, who, as the advocate of Mr. 
Parker, took a most hostile course towards 
the Commissioners. It was impossible for 
any public men to be submitted to a more 
severe ordeal than they were. It should 
be remarked, also, that in consequence of 
their dispute with Mr. Parker, they were 
subjected to all the suggestions and the ad- 
yerse use of all the information at the com- 
mand of a person acquainted with all their 
acts, who was admitted to their intimate 
confidence, who was familiar with their 
whole course of conduct, and who, it must 
be said, was most unscrupulous in the use 
he was prepared to make of any informa- 
tin which he might thus have received in 
the strictest confidence. No communica- 
tion, however private, no passing expres- 
sion of opinion by any subordinate in the 
fice, however confidently given, but Mr. 
Parker was prepared to bring it forward 
before the Committee, in violation of all 
those rules which it was of the utmost im- 
portance to the public service as well as 
to the security of private society should be 
observed. The office of assistant poor-law 
commissioner was never considered of so 
permanent a character as hon. Members 
appeared to think. They only held office 
80 long as the Commissioners might require 
their services. If the House admitted a 
central authority at all, that authority must 
have power over its subordinates. If the 
‘sistant poor-law commissioners were never 
to be displaced at the discretion of their 
superiors, all practical control over their 
Proceedings would be at anend. The case 
of Mr. Day appeared to advantage before 
the Committee; but it was important that 
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he should be removed during the insurrec- 
tion in Wales, in which particular district 
his continuance in office as assistant poor- 
law commissioner would have been attend- 
ed with the greatest possible disadvantage. 
If it were to be supposed that these were 
appointments for life, and that, except for 
special reasons, and for gross misconduct, 
Mr. Day ought not to have been removed 
from his office, then he would admit that 
Mr. Day had been treated with consider- 
able hardship. But he maintained that the 
Commissioners would have been to blame 
if they had continued Mr. Day in office, 
after they were of opinion that he could 
not perform his duties any longer to the 
advantage of the Poor Law Commission. 
With respect to Mr. Parker, it was 
strange a resolution should be carried in 
the Committee, in which the opinion of the 
Committee was expressed that he had not 
conducted the investigation at Andover 
with impartiality, and yet that the Com- 
mittee should, at the same time, feel sur- 
prised at Mr. Parker’s removal from office 
by the Poor Law Commissioners. It was 
no great impeachment of Mr. Parker’s 
character to be dismissed because he had 
not conducted the inquiry at Andover to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners. 
Mr. Parker’s character had been, in his 
opinion, much more injured by the course 
he had adopted after he had ceased to 
hold his office, than by the mere circum- 
stance of not having been considered to 
have conducted that investigation with all 
the talent he might have done, and in not 
having in all respects conducted himself to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners. It 
was not without considerable doubt and 
hesitation that he gave his vote for the 
second reading of this Bill. He had been 
from the first a supporter of the New Poor 
Law; and all the reasons which induced 
him to support that measure, led him to 
look with some distrust, upon the present 
modification of it. He did not deny that 
the New Poor Law oecasionally presented 
an appearance of considerable harshness. 
But it would be a great set-off to any ad- 
vantages accruing from the presence of the 
Ministers responsible for the control of the 
New Poor Law, that the administration of 
the law would become a party question, 
and that the Minister of the day would be 
frequently assailed through it in that 
House. The Poor Law and the Ministry 
would be so mixed up that much injury to 
the beneficial working of the Jaw would, 
he feared, frequently be the result. 
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Mr. FLOYER, in looking over the pre- 
sent Bill, could not see anything of a be- 
neficial nature in it for those classes who 
were to come under its operation, or any- 
thing calculated to satisfy the anticipations 
that had been raised of a change in the 
present law. Remembering the speeches 
made by those who had obtained popula- 
rity upon the hustings by their opposition 
to the New Poor Law, he thought there 
were few Members of that House who had 
not stated it as their decided opinion that 
the Poor Law Amendment Act did require 
a very decided and material amelioration. 
It was humiliating, after a period of thir- 
teen years had elapsed since the passing of 
the New Poor Law, after so many Com- 
mittees of that House had sat, after so 
much money had been spent on Commis- 
sioners and assistant commissioners, that 
a state of things should exist in which a 
Bill like the present should be necessary. 
He thought this Bill did not fairly grapple 
with the subject; that it did not enter into 
the real fundamental principles and merits 
of the question. This Bill proposed to es- 
tablish a Board, consisting of a President 
and two Secretaries, in lieu of the present 
Poor Law Commissioners and their Secre- 
tary. It was time that the title of the 
Commissioners was changed; but it was 
not their title that made the Poor Law 
Commissioners unpopular—it was the Poor 
Law Commissioners who made the name 
unpopular. If, therefore, the title of the 
Commissioners only was to be changed, 
they were doing nothing to meet the real 
exigency of the case. The Bill now be- 
fore them also contained a provision en- 
abling the Members of the new Board to 
sit in that House. He considered, in some 
points of view, that this was a beneficial 
provision, although he admitted that some 
strong objections might be urged against 
it. However, after the clear statement 
made by the right hon. Home Secretary 
of his views on this subject, he was willing 
to concede that upon the whole the balance 
might be in favour of the provision. There 
was another provision in this Bill, which, 
he thought, could hardly be called a bene- 
ficial provision; he alluded to the exemp- 
tion of the new Board from keeping any 
Minutes of their proceedings when they 
might chance to differ in opinion. It was 
clear, from the evidence given before the 
Andover Committee, that the present Com- 
missioners had kept their Minutes very 
loosely, imperfectly, and inefficiently ; but 
that was no reason why such Minutes 
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should not be kept at all. The Bill en. 
powered the President of the new Board ty 
sit alone; but the Secretary of State fy 
the Home Department, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and other Cabinet Minis. 
ters, were to be Members of the Board; 
and if they attended its sittings, perhaps 
the House had no right to expect that 
Minutes of the proceedings should be kept, 
He might be told, ‘‘ If you have no othe 
objection to urge against the Bill—if yoy 
think the central authority ought to be 
maintained— you ought to support the mea. 
sure.”’ It was true that the central au. 
thority must be maintained, at least a3 
long as the Act of 1834 continued in op. 
ration. By that Act—or rather by the 
order of the Commissioners under that Act 
—the able-bodied poor man, except under 
peculiar circumstances of sickness or other 
emergency, was not entitled to receive any 
relief except in the workhouse. That pro- 
vision might be necessary, just, and po- 
litic: it might be for the real benefit of 
the poor man; but he thought that mo 
Member of that House would disagree 
with him when he said it was, under 
some circumstances, a measure of very 
peculiar pressure and severity upon the 
poor. That provision met the poor man 
when he was exposed to great and unusual 
difficulties ; and if it were not for the power 
given to relax that rule under peculiar 
emergencies, it would, in many cases, in- 
volve the poor labourer in the deepest mi- 
sery. He considered, then, that it was 
absolutely necessary the power of removing 
the severe pressure of this provision of the 
law should be continued; but it must be 
remembered that the power was merely 
that of mitigating and relaxing the exist- 
ing law. It was contended, the other 
night, he believed, by the hon. Member 
for Cambridge, that if the central power 
was continued at all, it ought to be main- 
tained in its integrity. He did not con- 
sider that argument of conclusive or unan- 
swerable strength. The Poor Law Com- 
missioners had the power of making laws 
for the regulation of workhouses. With 
reference to this point an allusion had been 
made the other night to the powers con 
ferred upon magistrates of making laws 
for the regulation of prison discipline. 
The magistrates, it was true, had that 
power ; but, on looking back to the several 
Acts sanctioned by the Legislature for the 
government of prisons, it would be found 
that rules were laid down with very col 
siderable minuteness and at great lengtl, 
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wih reference to that subject; and he 
thought no magistrates, nor even the Se- 
aetary of State for the Home Department, 
yould venture, upon their own authority, 
to frame any rules for the government of 
isons Which were not in accordance with 
the provisions of the Acts of Parliament. 
They knew, however, that the Poor Law 
Commissioners had claimed an absolute 
authority to impose upon the board of guar- 
jians such regulations as they might be 
pleased to enact; and he thought the 
House would have done much for the be- 
nefit and comfort of the poor if a portion 
fits time had been occupied in framing 
rules for the direction and regulation of 
porhouses, and for carrying out the law 
rating to the relief of the poor, in the 
same manner as they had prescribed cer- 
tain regulations for the government of 
isons. These were some of the points 
om which he thought the power of the Poor 
lav Commissioners might, to a certain 
atent, be supported; but the Commis- 
doners had exercised other powers which 
he considered ought to be restricted. The 
manner in which the Commissioners had 
eercised their power for the formation of 
auditors’ districts in the county (Dorset- 
shire) which he represented, had excited 


very strong and general dissatisfaction. 
There was another point to which he wish- 
ed to call the attention of the House, be- 
cause he thought it illustrated the effects 
of deputing unlimited powers to such a 


body as the Poor Law Commissioners. In 
1839 or 1840 regulations were issued by 
the Commissioners, under which relief to 
non-resident paupers was very considerably 
limited. Those regulations provided that 
relief should not be given to paupers not 
wsiding in the unions, with some excep- 
tons and among these exceptions no pro- 
sion was made for giving relief to pau- 
pets belonging to any union, but who might 
wot reside in such union, in case of illness 
wrany emergency of that nature. It was 
me that, in consequence of the opposition 
nanifested to this regulation, the Poor 
lav Commissioners did not persevere in 
enforcing it; but the effect of that order, 
iit had been carried out, would have been 
 ierease the number of removals to a 
very great extent. He considered, from 
the Poor Removal Bill of last Session, that 
twas the wish of the House to prevent, as 
itt as possible, the necessity of removing 
the labonring poor, when it might be ne- 
tessary for them to apply for relief; but 
the effect of the order of the Commission- 
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ers to which he had referred, if it had been 
carried out, would have been entirely at 
variance with the wishes and intentions of 
that House. If a question of this kind 
were to be dealt with at all by the Govern- 
ment, he did think that it ought to be dealt 
with by them in a large, wide, and compre- 
hensive manner. It was true that the pre- 
sent Government had been occupied with 
subjects which demanded great and imme- 
diate attention—subjects under which any 
Government less able and less courageous 
would have reeled, and sunk, and been 
broken up; and he hoped that if they did 
agree to the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, the Go- 
vernment would in another year bring for- 
ward a measure calculated to realize the 
hopes that were entertained in every part 
of the country. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, it has been 
very justly said, in the course of this debate, 
that it is not one question, but three ques- 
tions, we have under discussion, and those 
three have been mixed with various others 
which it is hardly possible to take sufficient 
notice of, much less to settle, on the pre- 
sent occasion. And yet I cannot avoid, 
before speaking immediately to the ques- 
tion of the second reading of this Bill, 
adverting in some degree to two very im- 
portant questions, no doubt connected with 
it, and upon which some hon. Members have 
spoken at considerable length, scarcely 
noticing the provisions of the Bill. I mean 
especially the question of the Amendment 
of the Poor Law itself; and, secondly, the 
administration of that law under the Poor 
Law Commissioners, as brought to light 
by the voluminous evidence given before 
the Andover Committee. Now, Sir, with 
regard to the Poor Law Amendment itself, 
let Gentlemen consider a little what was 
the nature and description of that admin- 
istration which the Poor Law Amendment 
Act was intended to reform, and how far 
it was liable not only to the objection of 
abuse, of corrupting the labourers of this 
country, and destroying property, but like- 
wise to many of the various objections 
brought against the present system. We 
are told that here is an arbitrary power 
given to a Central Commission—that it is 
at variance with the constitution that any 
three men should havé power to frame laws, 
regulations, and rules, by which relief is to 
be given to the paupers of this country. 
Why, Sir, what was that system of ad- 
ministration, to which it is well worth while 
to advert, because I am not without appre- 
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hension that unless this House determines 
to persevere in the present system, at least 
to preserve its great outline, we may in the 
course of a few years again find ourselves 
falling into that same system of vicious le- 
gislation which we with difficulty got rid of. 
It unfortunately happened that the prices 
of provisions towards the close of the last 
century rose toa height far beyond any 
amount which they had reached for a cen- 
tury previous to that time; and the greatest 
difficulty was then felt by the labourer in 
his attempts to provide for his family out 
of his wages. What course was at that 
time adopted by those upon whom the ad- 
ministration of the law devolved? Certain 
justices assembled and made new laws in 
total disregard of the law of Elizabeth. 
By the laws which those justicesthen made, 
the distressed labourer, in addition to his 
wages, was to receive a certain sum out of 
the poor-rates to aid him in supporting his 
family, which amount was to be measured 
by the prices of the quartern loaf and the 
number of persons of whom the labourer’s 
family consisted. This, I need scarcely 


remind the House, was completely at va- 
riance with the law of Elizabeth; the law 
of Elizabeth never contained any such pro- 
vision. It provided for the maintenance of 


the poor, of the infirm, of the impotent, of 
the orphan—it provided, also, that able- 
bodied labourers should be set to work, 
that work should be found for them, that 
work should be made a condition of their 
relief; such was the principle of the law of 
Elizabeth, and such, also, was the text of 
the law as it has been recently read by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath. The 
plan of making additions to wages out of 
the rates never formed any part of the law 
of Elizabeth. That those who were in 
private employment should receive out of 
the rates such an addition to their wages 
as would be sufficient to render those wages 
an adequate reward for their labour, was a 
principle which never entered into the com- 
position of the law of Elizabeth. Sucha 
plan is totally at variance with the letter 
and the spirit of the law of Elizabeth. Yet 
those who now complain should be made 
aware that this change was effected, not 
by an Act of Parliament, but by certain 
resolutions of a few magistrates. The first 
meeting at which resolutions of this kind 
were adopted was held in Berks; and other 
counties soon followed that example; and 
the manner in which they followed it out, 
consisted in being governed by no other 
rule than the discretion of the magistrates. 
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They proceeded upon a principle perfectly 
arbitrary, though doubtless with a yiey 
to the benefit of the people. They thought 
it desirable to enable the workine people 
to do something for the maintenanee of 
their families beyond what their wages 
supplied; and this they did without alloy. 
ing the ordinary rules by which wage 
are raised to produce their natural ef 
fects. They interfered with the bene. 
neficial working of those rules, and their 
proceedings were solely regulated by their 
own views of the public safety, ‘Ty 
whom were those magistrates responsible? 
No Lord Chancellor would think of dis. 
missing magistrates for having pursued 
such a course—they acted with the best 
intentions. When they laboured honestly 
for the benefit of the poor of the country, 
no one would think of proposing that they 
be dismissed from the commission of the 
peace. There was nothing in their pro. 
ceeding which could be considered as an 
unconstitutional abuse of power ; and the 
magistrates having done this, let us for a 
moment consider what are those Commis. 
sioners, whose power is said to be arbitrary 
and unconstitutional. They can at any 
time be dismissed at the pleasure of the 
Crown, on the recommendation of the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment. If the Secretary of State should 
defend those Commissioners in their wrong 
doing, this House and the other House of 
Parliament can take the subject up. The 
Legislature has the power to interfere, 
and the Secretary of State is responsible 
to it. The power thus irregularly vested 
in the magistrates was by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act transferred to those of 
the Commissioners. It was then found 
that, although these legislative enactments 
were framed by justices at their meetings 
with the most benevolent intentions, yet 
that they led to gross abuse, as the state- 
ments supplied at great length in the evi- 
dence of the overseers given in 1833 and 
1834 clearly established. It was then 
shown most clearly that abuses sprung up 
from the manner in which the vestries 
acted when they reduced the wages of ls- 
bour to the lowest possible amount, and 
when they dismissed certain cases in which 
the farmers had refused to give employ- 
ment for a day or for half a day. The 
whole effect was, that those who so altered 
the law of Elizabeth—that those who 80 
employed the law of Elizabeth, did not 
raise the labourer ; but on the contrary, 
reduced the independent labourer to the 
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wndition of a pauper. The whole coun- 
was in consequence overspread with 
men called labourers, but who were really 
deriving relief under the Poor Law, and 
yho were for part of their subsistence 
dependent upon parochial relief and upon 
the resolutions passed at the ean 
vstry., They were dependent on the in- 
jividual caprice of the members of the pa- 
rsh vestries, and dependent on men who 
often took a dislike or spite to a particular 
jabourer, and who calculated according to 
their private feelings the measure of the 
rlief which was given to the labourer, 
though that relief ought to have been given 
according to law only to those who were 
destitute. But when the Government of 
lord Grey attempted to reform those 
abuses, it became sufficiently obvious that 
they could not do so without encountering 
—not merely while the measure was _pass- 
ing through Parliament; not merely for 
me year or for two years, but for many 
years—an opposition of the most formid- 
able kind, and also a very considerable 
amount of obloquy. I will state, from 
lord Althorp’s speech in 1834, what he 
proposed to himself in the Bill he brought 
forward in the name of Lord Grey’s Ad- 
ninistration. Lord Althorp said— 

“The House will see that the effect of this 
measure is to stop the allowance system, to de- 
prive the magistracy of the power of ordering out- 
door relief, to alter in certain eases the consti- 
tution of parochial vestries, to give large discre- 
tionary powers to the Commissioners, and to carry 
ino operation further regulations which may be 
found essential in order to improve and bring into 
agood state and condition the present system of 
hws regulating the relief of the pauper portion of 
the community.” 

Now, observe in this statement, what in- 
terests, what prejudice, what power Lord 
Althorp had to run counter to in the re- 
fm which he proposed. The first effect 
the measure was to stop the allowance 
system, which went, as I have said, to de- 
grade the labourer. Yet, on the face of it, 
twas a system of indulgence; still what 
interests, what power, what prejudices, 
vere called into action for the purpose of 
posing the alteration, on the ground 
that it stopped the allowance to the la- 
bourer, It was on the face of it a system 
ifindulgence, and even though it might 
nerease the amount of the poor rates, he 
tlt it could not fail to be objected to, and 
tbe represented as an injury to the poor 
mat, and a design of the Government and 
the Parliament to benefit property at the 
‘pense of the labourer. It was next re- 
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presented as a plan for depriving the ma- 
gistrates of the means of affording the 
ordinary amount of relief, though the great 
body of the magistrates were most willing 
to part with that power. Many, perhaps 
not the best of the class, cherished the 
power which enabled them to induce the 
poor man not to seek relief in his own 
parish, and thus the idle and improvident 
labourer would often travel six, or eight, 
or ten miles, out of his own parish, in order 
to get an order against an overseer for re- 
lief from one of those magistrates who 
were called the poor man’s friends, and who, 
by the course which they pursued in such 
cases, attained a certain degree of popula- 
rity in the country. All these magistrates 
were indignant at the alteration of the law, 
and did their utmost to provoke the oppo- 
sition of the labourers to it. Then, as 
Lord Althorp observed, the new law pro- 
posed to alter in certain cases the consti- 
tution of parochial vestries, which in many 
instances had favoured the grossest abuses. 
In those vestries were placed men who 
ordered relief, and who afterwards made 
great profit by the contracts entered into— 
men who were most liberal and bountiful 
with the rates of the parish—who built a 
great many bridges at the expense of the 
county, who were always extremely ge- 
nerous in the parochial vestry, and who 
found their own incomes very much in- 
creased at the end of the year, in spite of 
the heavy rates which they passed. Here, 
then, was another source of unpopularity for 
the new law. Here was a great number of 
persons who had shared in this system of 
abuses, and who were afterwards greatly 
shocked by the inhumanity of the new law, 
and by its oppression towards the poor, 
meaning, thereby, their own deprivation of 
those unjust profits which they had previ- 
ously obtained. Then came another object of 
the law, as stated by Lord Althorp, namely, 
to give large discretionary powers to the 
Commissioners. Now, it was absolutely 
necessary, as Lord Althorp explained, 
considering the different mode in which the 
law had been administered in different 
parts of the country, considering the diffi- 
culty and impossibility of carrying one 
uniform system into effect, to give large 
discretionary powers to the Commissioners. 
Nevertheless, such a proposition afforded 
the opportunity of raising an outery against 
the powers granted to the Commissioners— 
—of designating them as ‘ unconstitu- 
tional” and ‘arbitrary ’’—of talking of 
the three kings and three tyrants which 
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were set up, and of indulging in every sort 
of exaggeration and invective to which the 
grant of large discretionary powers might 
give rise. I think, then, 1 have shown 
from that single sentence delivered by Lord 
Althorp, declaring the intention of the 
law, what room there was for unpopularity, 
what probability there was, in carrying 
these objects into effect (and I believe, and 
I think the majority of the House believes, 
that Lord Althorp was right in carrying 
these objects into effect), of opposition to 
such a law, and of causing, in many in- 
stances, persons who clung to the abuses 
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of the old law to unite and declaim against 
the tyranny and oppression of the new. It 
was a question, in proposing the law of | 
1834, to what body these discretionary | 
powers should be entrusted; and I | 
speak presently as to the constitution | 
which was finally adopted. But what 1| 
have at present to speak to is the question | 
of the complaints which have been made 
of the particular administration of the law | 
of late years. We have had certain reso- 
lutions entered into by the Andover Com- 
mittee. I formerly stated, that if those | 


who agreed in those resolutions thought it 
advisable to bring forward a vote of cen- 
sure against the Poor Law Commissioners, 





founded on the report of that Committee, 
I should resist such a vote of censure. It, 
however, has not been thought advisable | 
to bring forward any Motion of that kind. | 
I do not, therefore, now mean, as it has 
not been thought advisable to adopt such 
a course, to enter into all those questions 
which were agitated before the Andover 
Committee, and only incidentally brought 
forward during the present discussion. The 
Andover Committee may have been right 
or wrong in adopting those resolutions. 
With respect to certain questions brought | 
before them, I declare myself incompetent | 
to form an opinion, on the correctness of 
which I could rely; and having general 
confidence in the character, attainments, 
and integrity of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers—character and integrity not, in a ge- 
neral sense, questioned by that Committee 
—I am ready, confiding in those qualities, 
to suppose that the Commissioners acted 
with discretion in those particular instan- 
ces; such as, I mean, requiring the resig- 
nation of the two assistant commissioners. 
I think the observations made by the hon. 
Member for Radnorshire extremely sound 
on that point. I cannot understand that 
the House would wish, as one hon. Gen- 
tleman in the course of this night desired, 

| 
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that Parliament should give the assistan 
commissioners a complete freehold jn their 
offices, depriving those who were placed 
over them of all discretion and control 
with regard to their removal. With re, 
spect to the ordinary offices of the Gover. 
ment, I believe that it is absolutely neces. 
sary to have the power, though it might 
be seldom exercised, of insisting’ ox the 
removal of those who act under the orders 
of the heads of departments, For my 
part, as Secretary of State, or head of 
public department, if I were convinced 
that any clerk was incompetent, or that he 
did not perform his functions to the benefit 
of the public, I should feel it my duty to 
require his removal; and I cannot under. 
stand that any department can be satisfge. 
torily carried on unless such a powers 
vested in its head. It has been said by 
the Andover Committee that there was no 
ground for the removal of Mr. Day and 
Mr. Parker; but I think that the Commis. 
sioners had far better means of ascertain. 
ing whether those gentlemen were dis. 
charging their duties for the benefit of the 
public than the Andover Committee, who 
had not experience of the conduct of those 
gentlemen under them for a considerable 
period. Now let us consider in what man- 
ner those gentlemen were appointed. Look 
at the case which I have put just now, of 
a clerk in a public department. If 
gentleman at 18 or 19 years of age enter- 
ed into a public department, and continued 
in it for several years, there is a great 
hardship in removing him; but when 4 
gentleman has entered at once into the 
office of assistant commissioner, and when 
he has not abandoned any other profession 
for the purpose—when he must consider 


‘his employment as only temporary—I do 


think that the circumstance of his not 
having conducted his office according to the 
wishes of his superiors, and of his not 
having given satisfaction, constitutes 4 
sufficient reason why such a gentleman 
should be called on to give in his resigna- 
tion. But I am sorry to say that there is 
more in this part of the case than I should 
wish to have had so completely proved: 
it is, I am sorry to say, completely prov 

that there was in the Commission such 8 
division—such a jealousy of the Poor Law 
Commissioners—such a wish to set up the 
assistant commissioners against those under 
whom they were serving, that it was al 
most impossible that there should not arise 
causes of difference of opinion between the 
Commissioners and the assistant commit 
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siners; and this is, I think, that part of 
the question on which, if I thought that 
ir. Chadwick, the Secretary, was in the 
‘ight, I should say at once that it would 
ave been the duty of the late Govern- 
nent, a8 it would be of the present Go- 
yemment, at once to dismiss the whole of 
the Poor Law Commissioners; because it 
isstated that it was the wish of the Com- 
nisioners to conceal abuses; and it is 
dated that they would not countenance 
any assistant commissioner who complained 
of abuses brought under his notice. Now, 
[lok for some proof of so grave a charge; 
but I confess that when I look for that 
proof, I find it to be of the most meagre 
character imaginable. It is said that Mr. 
Parker made complaints with respect to 


wme workhouse accounts—that in 1843 | 


this complaint was made incidentally; and 
that, on repeating it, he was told that a 
Bil was brought into Parliament with a 
view of correcting the whole system, and 
therefore it would be better to wait until 
that Bill passed. The Bill was given up 
athe end of the Session, but was intro- 
dueed again in the next Session; and 
beause the Commissioners said that 
the system is bad at present, but it 
is better to wait for a general reform 
thin to go against any particular case of 
abuse, is it to be inferred that the Commis- 
mers set their face against the repre- 
wntation of abuses? So sweeping an 
aeusation, on such an insufficient and 
weagre ground, never fell under my ob- 
vrvation. But this I must say, that I do 
ut think it was for the secretaries or for 
in assistant commissioner, such as Mr. 
Parker, entertaining that opinion, to go on 
ating under the Commission, neither re- 
igning their situations nor making a com- 
paint to the Secretary of State, to the 
leet that they were acting under Com- 
nissioners who did not perform their duty, 
masmuch as they were anxious to screen 
buses rather than to detect and investi- 
gitethem. I think this was a great dere- 
letion of duty on their part. It was their 
bounden duty, if they believed such to be 
the case against the Poor Law Commis- 
‘oners, to have brought the subject before 
ihe Secretary of State, to have it investi- 
fated and decided on. It does not appear 
that they went before the Secretary of 
Stateand made any such complaint; and I 
hust say, that there is no possible depart- 
nent, be it what it may, whatever may be 
ls power and authority, which can be 
ible to stand, if those who are its subordi- 
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nates, instead of submitting entirely to 
their superiors, and instead of making re- 
presentations when they have orders to 
perform to which they object, are under- 
mining and countermining against those 
superiors. There is no department which 
under such cireumstances can be expected 
to act efficiently and beneficially. It is 
that kind of house which we are told upon 
the highest authority shall not stand. I 
think, therefore, that while this charge is 
made—and made very loudly—there has 
not been any proof of it, and the Poor Law 
Commissioners are in my mind acquitted 
of this, the only grave charge against 
them. With respect to their understand- 
ing the law, it may have been different 
from that of their Secretary; that they 
conducted business in a way which some 
| Gentlemen may think, and which all Se- 
|cretaries of State have thought, was in 
conformity to the law, but which others 
| thought was not in conformity to law; that 
| with respect to certain individual cases, 
,and more especially with regard to the 
| ease of the Andover Union, they exhibited 
|a want of discretion; that several of their 
decisions with respect to that inquiry were 
not guided by sound judgment; that with 
respect to some other particular cases they 
may have failed to keep to that rule and con- 
duct which would have been altogether the 
wisest—all these I consider as very minor 
charges, very inferior in importance, and 
I do not think that the Commissioners in- 
trusted with a duty which I have shown to 
be so difficult, and which excites so much 
odium, ought to be arraigned upon accusa- 
tions like those. I am told that, with re- 
gard to the working of the law, while no 
doubt there have been complaints in parti- 
cular instances, yet that, generally speak- 
ing, the working of that law has been more 
satisfactory during the last two years; and 
that during the present year especially— 
and certainly I can answer for it ever since 
my right hon. Friend has been Secretary 
of State—the complaints, considering the 
number of unions, I believe 590, have been 
remarkably few, and that the guardians in 
general say that they are satisfied with 
having to receive orders of the Poor Law 
Commissioners; and that they would ra- 
ther have some rule to guide them than be 
left to act entirely according to their own 
discretion in administering the law. The 
hon. Gentleman who opposed the second 
reading of this Bill, made various accusa- 
tions both against the law and against the 
Commissioners; but accusations so extra- 
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vagant, so far beyond anything he proved, 
so entirely resting on assertions, that I do 
not think it necessary to notice or to reply 
to those assertions. I have taken notice 
of that which I think a very serious charge 
—the wish to defeat or suppress com- 
plaints of abuses. With respect to those 
other matters, of conveying paupers to 
Manchester, and exposing them to misery 
and starvation—such charges rest upon so 
little authority, that I do not think them 
worthy of any serious consideration. I 
come now to that which is the third ques- 
tion under discussion, and which is pro- 
perly the only question for discussion this 
evening, namely, whether the plan _pro- 
posed in the present Bill is such as to de- 
serve so far the sanction of this House as 
to allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
And here we must first ask the question, 
whether there should be any central con- 
trol? Shall we have any central control 
at all? Shall we allow the Poor Law Com- 
mission to expire and leave the state of 
the law to be this, that relief to the poor 
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sit here day after day investigating sug, 
inquiries; and, perhaps, next year yp 
might have five or six other unions, in which 
we might have to recommence similar in. 
quiries of similar length, and end with a 
similar result. It is not an object which 
should so far attract the attention of Pay. 
liament, or which would so far induc 
Gentlemen to give their time to it, w. 
less some whole system, or central system, 
were involved. We should not find that 
Committees of this House would enter inty 
the details of the management of every 
union, and deliver their opinion as to the 
competency or incompetency of each board 
of guardians, which board of guardians at 
the end of the year goes out of office, and 
some other persons are elected in their 
place, for that particular union. I think 
the House must be convinced that sueh a 
| system, would not be any security for those 
|who may suffer hardship under the Poor 
|Law. As to its preventing abuses, | 
feel confident it would not. I feel conf. 
dent that, if some boards of guardians 





shall be administered by unions and boards | were harsh, there would be others in which 
of guardians in those unions; but that|the allowance system would spring wp 
those boards of gurdians shall each exer-| again. We should soon hear of that sys- 


cise its own discretion as to the mode | tem, disguised and palliated by every sort 
of administering the Poor Law of Eliza-| of exeuse; and, there being no Poor Law 


beth and the Poor Law Amendment Act of | Commissioners, or inspectors, or central 
1834? The result of the discussions, I | board to refer to, these abuses would re 
think, shows that in the opinion of this| turn in greater, strength, and, in a few 
House there ought to be some central con- | years, we should find ourselves no better of 
trol. I think it desirable, both in order to | than we were in 1830, when a system of ap- 
prevent oppression to the paupers, and | parent indulgence and liberality ended inm- 
likewise to prevent those abuses which are | ral insurrection, and setting fire to the farms 
exceedingly favourable to the paupers, but | and houses of those who then administered 
most injurious to the labourers of this | the law, now called the good old system of 
country. I consider that the boards of/ relief. I come then to the conclusion that 
guardians would administer the law more | there ought to be some central control—a 
strictly and harshly than if there were not | conclusion in which I have heard generaly 
an appeal to some central body, and that | the Members of this House, though adverse 
central body had to answer for its con-|to the present Poor Law, and still more 
duct to Parliament. Now, suppose with | adverse to the present Commissioners, con- 
regard to the Andover union, or any other|cur. Well, then, what should be the kind 
union, some Gentleman had discovered | of control? The hon. Gentleman the 
great abuses; this House might appoint a | Member for Radnorshire, I think, said he 
Cammittee to inquire into the abuses of | remembered very well that Lord Althorp 
that union; it might be found that the | said he thought it was desirable to remove 
master of the workhouse in that union had | the Poor Law Commission from all party 
misused his power, and had acted in a man- | or political struggles, and to make them 4 
ner totally at variance with his trust; and | body apart, as it were, from the usual dis- 
the report of that Committee would be that | sensions of party. I believe that I was the 
such workhouse master ought to be dis-| person who induced Lord Althorp to take 
missed, and that the poor-law guardians | that view, because I know perfectly well, 
had acted very negligently in not dis- | from the communications I had with him, 
missing him. But where could be found that his original intention was to propos 
one person disposed to go through I do not | that the Secretary of State should form & 
know how many thousands of questions—to | part of the Poor Law Commission, and 
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that he should have a general superinten- 
jence along with the other Commissioners 
of the direction of the Poor Law. I stated 
io Lord Althorp what the hon. Gentleman 
jys said Lord Althorp afterward stated in 
this House; and I succeeded in persuading 
Jord Althorp to abandon any plan placing 
the Secretary of State in the Commission. 
[had hoped that the removal of the Com- 
nisioners from party struggles, and the 
appointment of them, which, I must say, 
far as I know, has always been the 
ase, solely with reference to their fitness, 
and without regard to political party or at- 
tachment, or whatever their political feel- 
ings might be, would have prevented the 
ily administration of the law from being 
brought forward as an exciting topic in the 
debates of this House. But in that respect 
Imust own I have been completely mis- 
tken. The acts of the Poor Law Com- 
nission have been brought into this House; 
the Seeretary of State has been obliged 
wdefend those acts. If this House had 
not supported the Secretary of State in 
that defence; if they had disapproved and 
ensured all that he had supported and 
proved; if they had condemned all 
which he thought worthy of praise, it is 
ibvious that he would have been as much 


cmmitted as if he had been himself an 
original member of that Board and of that 


Commission. The fact is, I believe, that 
in every instance this House, whatever 
Government was in power, has supported 
generally the resistance which the Secre- 
tary of State has made to Motions of cen- 
sure, or Motions implying censure upon the 
Poor Law Commissioners. Therefore, we 
have not that total separation from the 
afairs of Government or from the Ministe- 
tial interests and connexions which it was | 
supposed originally we should have. We} 
have had certainly a freedom from party | 
ttuggle, because I am happy to say, that | 
from 1834 to 1837, with some exceptions, 
but those not exceptions of the chief lead- 
«ts of party either in this or the other House 
of Parliament, the Poor Law has not been 
uade matter of political contention. But | 
the question then arises, whether, as it has 
been necessary for the Secretary of State 
to become aware of all that the Poor Law 
Commissioners have been doing, is it not 
better that the person who guides this ma- 
thine, who directs and dictates the deci- 
sons, should himself be a Member of this | 
it the other House of Parliament, and 
thould be there ready to defend his own | 
tmaduct, and give a complete instead of an | 
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imperfect explanation? I admit that in 
so doing we connect the administration 
of the Poor Law more directly with the Go- 
vernment. I admit that there are evils 
connected with that proposal; but let us 
see where we have arrived. We have ar- 
rived, if the House is agreed with me, at 
the point that there should be some kind of 
central control; and experience has shown 
that a control vested in persons who are 
disqualified from being Members of this 
House, does not prevent the Government 
of the day from being in a great degree 
responsible for the Poor Law Commission, 
but which does prevent that full inquiry 
and discussion in this Honse which it is so 
desirable to have. What then remains? 
What remains but to try that which we 
now propose? It is quite a subordinate 
question, whether we should have one 
Commissioner, with certain Members of 
the Cabinet joined to him; or whether, as 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire proposes, 
a department connected with the Home 
Office should be responsible for the Poor 
Law Commission? With respect to the 
principle that I am now stating to the 
House, the two plans are identical. They 
both connect the poor-law administration 
with the Government of the day; they are 
both liable to all the objection, that by 
that means you invite party opposition, 
and by that means you get your party and 
Government support to that to which Mem- 
bers of this House might see reason to ob- 
ject. I confess, that being persuaded of 
these two points—being persuaded that 
you must have some central control— 
being persuaded that the system upon 
which we have gone since 1834 has had a 
great and serious defect in it—that that 


| defect has been injurious both to the Go- 


vernment and to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners—that the Government have suf- 
fered for acts which they did not originate 
—that the Poor Law Commissioners have 
suffered for acts of which the whole history 
was not known in this House—seeing that 
such has been the case, I think there re- 
mains no alternative but to connect the 
poor-law administration with a department 
of the Government. I come, then, to that 
further question, whether we ought to con- 
nect it with an existing department of the 
Government, or whether we should make it 
a separate department of itself? I own I 
think that the Secretary of State, with his 
original powers as Seerctary of State—with 
the various business that has been imposed 
upon him by Acts passed within these few 
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years—with the attention that he must 
give to all the other business of a Cabinet, 
foreign and domestic, and to the business 
of this House—has already sufficient, if 
not more than sufficient, to absorb his time 
and attention, without connecting him, 
especially and solely, with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. If that be the ease, 
we must either have one person, like the 
Secretary of State, or we must have some- 
thing in the nature of a Board. I confess 
I have no great preference for one plan or 
the other; I do not think the plan that we 
propose is liable to the objections that have 
been stated, and that were so well stated, 
by the hon. Member for Oxfordshire in the 
course of this evening. He said, ‘‘ You 
will have this evil—the Members of the 
Cabinet will not be able to pay all the at- 


tention which is required in order to form | 


a proper decision upon the points connected 
with the Poor Law that may come before 
them; and yet, being Members of the 
Board, they will consider themselves bound 
to defend those decisions when they are 
afterwards brought before Parliament.” I 
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who shall be responsible for the administry. 
tion of the Poor Law; that that head shoul 
have a seat in Parliament; and that he 
should be called upon in Parliament t 
defend that administration. I see all the 
disadvantages which I originally saw jy 
connecting the poor-law administration 
with the Government; I quite admit tha 
it exposes the Government to odium and tp 
obloquy, to which a Government was not 
formerly exposed. I admit that it had, 
far easier task when every parish vestry 
decided upon every question of relief that 
came before it; and when a case of abuse, 
of harshness, or of cruelty occurred, the 
whole indignation of the public was turned 
against this particular vestry, and no part 
of it fell upon the Government of the day. 
But we have attempted to make a great 
social change in respect to the administra. 
tion of the law. We attempted in 1834 
to reform those abuses which had grown 
out of the deviations of the Act of Eliz. 
beth in 1796. I think that those reforms 
cannot be carried completely into effect 
unless you have a central control, and that 





do not think that the plan is open to that | persons exercising that central control are 
objection. It is, in fact, only adopting | responsible to Parliament. I believe in 


the method which, with regard to other that manner you may get the machine to 
departments of the Government, is found | work far more smoothly than it did in the 


sufficient to secure responsibility—respon- | beginning; that you may get it to work so 
sibility in one head—and yet to enable; smoothly that the causes of complaint 
that head to get the assistance and counsel, | brought before this House may be very 
if necessary, of other Members of the Ad-| few, and that the answers to those com- 
ministration. There is the Board of Trade. | plaints may take but little of the time 
The President of the Board of Trade has/| of this House from debates. What | 
various colleagues connected with him; he, | wish to see is that the Act of Elizabeth 
in fact, is only President of a Committee | conferring relief should be carried into ef- 
of Privy Council for the affairs of trade; ‘fect, in all its spirit, in the manner which 
with respect to all minor points, he and | is conformable to the state of society and 
the Vice-President would settle them with-| to the institutions of the present day. 
out much reference to colleagues; if there! The exact words of the Act of Elizabeth 
should be a question of considerable im- may hardly be applicable to a time when, 
portance, other Privy Councillors belong-| if you set the poor to work upon any 
ing to the Cabinet would take part in it;/ manufacture, they would cither be com- 
and afterwards, when the matter was! peting—unfairly competing —with those 
brought before Parliament, they, either 'who are independent labourers earning 
agreeing with the President in his opinion, | wages, or their work would be inefficient 
or having persuaded him to yield to an-| and useless work; but, that the workhouse 
other opinion, are ready to defend the de-| system is in accordance with the meaning 
cision which has been arrived at. It is | of the Act of Elizabeth, I entirely believe. 
not very different with regard to the ad-| That relief should be given—given largely 
ministration of the affairs of India, by a| and liberally-given in conformity with the 
Board which includes the three Secretaries | spirit of that Act, I believe is necessary 
of State. But, as I said, I think this is to the maintenance of the frame of sociely 
a matter of detail, rather to be considered | in this country; and therefore it is that 1 
in Committee than on the second reading | do not think the expenditure which is now 
of the Bill; the real principle of the plan | incurred—an expenditure nearly amount- 
that we propose is, that there should be a ing to the whole sum which is raised by 
head; that there should be a President, | the property and income tax in this coun- 
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try ought in amount to be complained of, | administration of this country; and cer- 
ff the method of administration is that| tainly after what has occurred, what- 
ghich it ought to be. I think that by} ever our private opinions may have been, 
adopting this Bill—admitting that it is an I think it would be unwise to assert the 
experiment-—admitting that it is a change | independence of parochial authority; but I 
in the present law—admitting that no one | cannot consent to the proposition of the 
can be certain that similar defects to those | noble Lord, and conclude, because it is de- 
yhich were not foreseen in the Act of | monstrated that a sclitary parish cannot 
1834 may not be found in the proposed | be left to itself, the control must be placed 
Act of 1847—admitting all this, I think /in the metropolis of this great kingdom. 
that this is an expedient course; in a path | There is to be a central control, but cen- 
beset with difficulties I think it is a course | tral is a relative term—it may be answered 
which we can with most confidence ask the | by an authority in the centre of each 
Parliament to adopt; and therefore, I am | county; and, as the administration of the 
prepared to ask the House to consent to|law must be local, I cannot understand 
the second reading of thie Bill. why the control should not be placed in 

Mr. DISRAELI observed: As I have} each county. But there is to be nothing 
very little to say on this Bill, I hope to} to choose between the maladministration 
compass my observations so that I may | in an obscure parish in the county, and the 
enclude before the midnight hour. The | interference of the highest authority in the 
wble Lord has said that Lord Althorp | Ministry. That is the position of the no- 
suggested that this should be made a pub-| ble Lord. I challenge that position, and 
lie appointment, and the head of the office | that is the question really before the 
be brought into the House of Commons, | House; because, although the noble Lord 
ad that it was to the noble Lord (Lord | entered into a discussion of the administra- 
J. Russell) we are indebted for the | tion of the Poor Law before 1834, cireum- 
suggestion not having been adopted.|stances have forced upon us the recon- 
Though I admit that the noble Lord | struction of the system of central control 
(lord J. Russell) is a great authority, I | then adopted. It is not the principle of the 
cannot admit that he was correct in the ad- | Poor Law which is now under discussion, 
tice he then gave to Lord Althorp. The | and I shall not enter upon that diseussion— 
general business of the country must be|I will take the Bill as one for the recon- 
brought under the control of the House of | struction of the central authority; its evils 
(ommons. A certain interposition of fac- | the noble Lord admits; he regrets the ne- 
tious sentiment, indeed, may occasion- | cessity, as he thinks it, of the interposition 
ally be incident to such a process; but | of the State in parochial affairs; he feels 
vhen we look at the nature of our Parlia- | how injurious it may be to have the local 
mentary constitution, we shall find that | administration of the country brought be- 
attempts to carry on the business of the | fore the Imperial Legislature; but he says 
country without the interference of Par-| that it is impossible to devise any middle 
lament—the palpable interference of course, and he says that there cannot be 
Parliament—has always proved a failure. {an efficient control, except in the metropo- 
I beg, however, to observe this, that | lis of this great empire. Now, I wish the 
thoughout the argument of the noble House to devise a central control, but not 
lord, and of all those very numerous, and a central control in this great metropolis; 
ladmit important, authorities who agree j and I do not see why it should not be de- 
with the noble Lord, this fallacious as- | posited with the chief central authority of 
sumption pervaded the whole of their rea-| each county. I do not see why, in reter- 
wong. They say, ‘‘ You admit that con- } ence to the poor of Shropshire or Bucking- 
trl is necessary;”’ and then they and the | hamshire, the question should not be set- 
wble Lord assume that this control must | tled elsewhere than in London. You your- 
be metropolitan. The noble Lord always | selves admit the evils of large unions, and 
‘ssumes that general control must mean a| yet the very basis of your system is an 
uetropolitan control. There is no stage, | union larger than all, the central authority 
w halting-place, in his philosophy be-|of which is in the capital of the British 
een an obscure parish and Somerset} empire. You admit that all the evils have 
House, Now, I have never for a mo-| arisen from the want of local knowledge, 
uent, or upon any occasion, expressed | and from the adoption of stringent rules 
opinion challenging the importance | in the absence of a knowledge of what is 
having a control over the parochial | called ‘‘the custom of the country;’’ all 
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these evils are freely dilated upon, and yet 
you will aggravate them by a system which 
places us under a metropolitan instead of 
a county control. Let us look for a mo- 
ment at the scheme which is placed before 
us. The noble Lord is about to bring a 
Minister for the Poor into Parliament. A 
labourer suffers in some obscure parish in 
the country: he considers that he is injured; 
his case is brought forward by some guar- 
dian; he does not obtain relief from the 
board; his appeal is brought to London; 
his case becomes a question for the House 
of Commons: and who is it that will be re- 
sponsible for the hardships of this single 
labourer ? Why, Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
The evils of bringing the parochial system 
under the notice of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture will be immensely aggravated by your 
proposed system. ‘‘ Well,’’ says the noble 
Lord, ‘‘ I have to congratulate the House on 
the absence of party feeling on these ques- 
tions;’’ but I have heard the noble Lord at 
other times, in reference to them, make ac- 
cusations and statements which bore an op- 
posite character, though I hope they were 
wholly unjust; but it is possible that in a 
great social revolution, where men have 
much at stake, that there may not be such 
forbearance by men on all sides; and there 


is no shutting our eyes to the possibility of 
this being made the basis of a party strug- 
gle, and that, under certain circumstances, 
these matters may degenerate into party 


strife. Every objection to a metropolitan 
control, which you admit is inherent in the 
existing system, will be aggravated by the 
present scheme. I do not, indeed, find 
fault with the scheme on the grounds which 
have been stated, and ably stated, by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dorsetshire 
(Mr. Bankes); I have always believed that 
the power of the Crown has diminished, 
is diminishing, and ought to be increased; 
and, therefore, any increase in the pa- 
tronage 
I would never oppose. I am 
it will be better for the working classes 
of this country ; and, therefore, I am 
surprised that the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury should have favoured the sentiment 
with acheer soineredulous. I believe it to 
be historically true that the amount of tax- 
ation and the reduction of popular privileges 
have borne a proportion to the decreased 
power of the Crown. But I will content 
myself with saying, as it regards the Bill 
now before us, that I do not object to it 
because of its supposed tendency—which I 
do not think it will have — to increase the 
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power of the Crown. As this is not 4 
party question at aap I hope hon, Gen. 
tlemen, before they give their votes, yij 
consider this matter well. I object to that 
system which makes the parochial op. 
stitution of this country a part of jts Pap. 
liamentary constitution. I am certain that 
as long as you have a local administratign, 
subject to that wise control which in every 
county you can establish, you will haye the 
affairs of the poor administered in a man. 
ner more satisfactory to the multitude than 
by any other system. I am equally cer. 
tain the moment you have a responsible 
Minister in this House, and have every de. 
tail brought before you, that all that time 
which is now devoted to the consideration 
of railroads, and what is called private 
business, will be nothing compared to the 
time which will be occupied on the admin. 
istration of the Poor Law, when you have 
changed the Members of the House of 
Commons into a board of poor-law guar. 
dians. That is my objection to this lav; 
a quarter of an hour has not yet elapsed, 
and I have stated it. There is only one 
other topic which I am bound to treat, and 
which I shall treat very lightly. It is er- 
actly that topic which I could wish to have 
avoided; for it has nothing to do with the 
question before us. Why it has been 
brought into the discussion, it is not for me 
to inquire. Nobody, however, who has 
spoken during this debate has avoided the 
subject of the Andover Union Committee. 
Having been a member of that Committee, 
and having been personally alluded to in 
the course of the discussion, I wish to 
make one observation upon that subject. 
The noble Lord vindicated, not at too 
great length, but with the ability which 
distinguishes him, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, with reference to the result of the 
labours of the Andover Union Committee. 
Now, that Committee, as many Gentlemen 
know too well, lasted for a “considerable 
time ; I believe they continued their la- 
bours for nearly four months. The Cou- 
mittee included every section of opinion. 
There were supporters of the Poor Law; 
and there were opposers of the principles 
of the law, like the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Knaresborough ; there were 
also opposers of the system of administra- 
tion of the law, like myself; and there 
were Members of the late Government, and 
some learned Gentlemen who did full jus 
tice to the case of their clients. But I am 
bound to say that, various as the Members 
were in opinion, and strong as they felt in 
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jiferent ways upon the subject before 
tem, I believe every member of that 
(ommittee was satisfied with the perfect 
fyimess of the conduct of the noble Chair- 
nan; and I believe also that every body 
rill admit that even the result of that in- 
vestigation was highly beneficial to the 
public. But the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) yindicates the Commissioners, and, 
treating our labours in a manner not at all 
disagreeable to any member of the Com- 
mittee, the noble Lord says, ‘‘I cannot 
listen to these imputations, when I find an 
important officer of the Commissioners 
subterraneously working against his prin- 
cipals, and dog everything he possibly 
can to obtain public opinion in his favour 
upon the subject. When I find such an 
diicial acting in an underhand manner, 
yith a view of creating and fostering pub- 
lie opinion against his principals, I am not 
at all surprised at the prejudices that have 
heen excited against the Poor Law Com- 
nissioners.”’ These were somewhat like 
the words of the noble Lord, and I think 
there is a great deal in what the noble 
lord said. I think it is hard that the 
(ommissioners should have had their prin- 
pal officer acting in this underhand man- 
ner; but, at the same time, I think the 
noble Lord should have some consideration 
for plain men like myself, who, serving on 
that Committee, with sheets of foolscap 
and pens placed before us, and taking 
notes, and endeavouring to the best of our 
ability to form an accurate opinion upon 
the evidence that was presented to us—I 
think some consideration was due to us 
when this official, whose conduct has been 
designated by the noble Lord to-night as 
ufair and underhanded, eame before us 
ad sought to pervert that evidence and 
poison the very fountains of justice. But 
let me ask the noble Lord, is Mr. Chad- 
vick Secretary to the Poor Law Commis- 
simers at this moment ? The noble Lord 
nods assent; but I cannot believe it. 
Though the noble Lord is himself the 
nitror of chivalry, it is impossible for 
me to believe that this monster in human 
fom—this man who has perverted all 
the evidence, and who has given a tor- 
tous interpretation to it—I cannot believe 
that this fountain and origin of all this evil 
Sabsolutely the Secretary to the Poor Law 
lommissioners at this moment. I heard 
that gentleman described before the Com- 
mittee of which I was a member, by the 
very best of evidence —by a gentleman 
vhohad been the principal Poor Law Com- 
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missioner, and who is, even in this age of 
anti-aristocratic notions of hereditary suc- 
cession, father to a principal Poor Law Com- 
missioner—I heard that gentleman tell us 
that Mr. Chadwick was the most dangerous 
individual he was ever brought in contact 
with — that he was the most unscrupulous 
of men. And yet I am told, after having 
heard the Secretary of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners thus denounced by one who had 
been the Chief Commissioner, and who is 
the father of one of the chief Commis- 
sioners — after having heard this man de- 
nounced by Sir Frankland Lewis as the 
most dangerous and unscrupulous of men, 
and after having heard him to-night de- 
scribed by the Prime Minister as the real 
cause of all this mischief —as the man 
probably but for whom we never might 
have had the Andover Union Commit- 
tee, and probably also never have had 
this Bill, which the hon. and learned 
Member for Dorsetshire deems so un- 
constitutional — after all this, I yet am 
told that he is still the Secretary to the 
Poor Law Commissioners! I ask the 
noble Lord of what secret of state is Mr. 
Chadwick the depository, that he has this 
mighty power? Why, Sir, if the noble 
Lord had said, ‘‘I know the prejudices 
that exist against the Secretary to the 
Poor Law Commissioners; I know it 
has been said even by a late Chief 
Commissioner of the Poor Law, that he 
was the most dangerous and unscrupu- 
lous of individuals; but such is my confi- 
dence in him, so convinced am I that he 
has done his duty, so highly do I appre- 
ciate the services of this man, that I will 
meet any danger and odium, even on the 
eve of a dissolution of Parliament, rather 
than abandon him.”’ If the noble Lord 
had done this, I, for one, would have risen 
and said, ‘‘I admire the Minister and the 
man who is so honest and so brave, and 
who will not desert his convictions or aban- 
don an officer under him whom he believes 
to have done his duty.’’ But the noble 
Lord comes forward, and is ready to be a 
martyr for the man whom he denounces. 
He tells you, ‘‘ I cannot defend the Poor 
Law Commissioners, though I believe them 
to be innocent. They are the scapegoat 
of circumstances; they are my offering to 
public indignation; I am obliged to make 
anew Minister of State with two Secre- 
taries; I am obliged to change and revolu- 
tionize the whole of this favourite system 
of central administration in consequence of 
the underhand proceedings— of the too 
2P2 
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successful Machiavelian calumnies—of the 
Commissioners’ own Secretary.” The 
consequence is, that Mr. Chadwick re- 
mains the Secretary of the Poor Law 
Commissioners to this moment. Now, I 
am quite willing to admit that Mr. Chad- 
wick is a man of ability. His productions 
are of great public use. His work upon 
the sanitary state of the country we all 
recognise the value of; but the most cu- 
rious thing is that the only place where 
he appears to have been least industrious 
was in his own office — the secret re- 
cesses of his own cabinet. Let us re- 
member, when we are called upon to deli- 
berate upon this subject, the circumstances 
under which the Committee acted. When 
charges are made against the Andover 
Union Committee, I am bound to remind 
the House of the circumstances under 
which we deliberated, and the circum- 
stances to which the Prime Minister re- 
ferred as those under which he brought 
forward this measure. The hon. Member 
for Petersfield has put a copy of the re- 
solution into my hand, which was passed 
by the Committee. I should not have 
referred to this circumstance if the noble 
Lord had not made a personal reference 
to myself. I will mention the terms of 
the resolution which I myself moved in 
the Committee :— 

“ Resolved—That the proceedings of the Poor 
Law Commissioners towards Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Day were irregular and arbitrary, not in ac- 
cordance with the statute under which they acted, 
and calculated to shake public confidence in the 
administration of the law.” 


That was the resolution I proposed, and it 
was carried by a large majority. It has 
been said, that the resolution was brought 
forward without sufficient thought, and 
carried under feelings of excitement. I do 
not think it necessary for me to defend the 
first proposition, ‘‘ that the proceedings 
were irregular and arbitrary.’’ The irre- 
gularity refers to a point of fact, and the 
arbitrary character of those proceedings 
depends upon the judgment of the coun- 
try. But it is a remarkable truth that 
not any one Gentleman who has spoken 
upon the subject has contended that 
the proceedings were not irregular and 
arbitrary. Taking the case of Mr. Day 
particularly, they thought the proceed- 
ings arbitrary. But the noble Lord, 
our chairman, for whose opinion I have 
great deference, and for whose opinion the 
Committee justly had every respect, could 
not agree to this part of the resolution— 
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that their conduct was not in accordanee 
with the statute under which they were 
appointed to act. It is only necessary to 
indicate the grounds on which that part of 
the resolution was proposed. I found by 
that statute that the Commissioners wer 
bound to keep a record of their proceed. 
ings. I found it was their duty to put on 
record every letter they received, and every 
answer they sent. They were bound, 
also, to enter a variety of details on their 
minutes in regard to the business of the 
board. The evidence laid daily before the 
Committee proved that they had not kept 
a record of those proceedings, that they 
had not transacted their business in ac. 
cordance with the terms of the statute, but 
that a single individual, sitting in his pri- 
vate room, had assumed to act as the 
board, and had given it out that the board 
had been duly convoked, whereas he was 
merely scribbling memoranda at his own 
desk. Was I not then justified in propos. 
ing the second part of the resolution? 
What was the third part? That their 
conduct was such as to shake publie conf- 
dence in the administration of the Poor 
Law. Is it necessary for me to bring any 
evidence upon that point? Here is my evi- 
dence—here is the present Bill of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Go¥ernment. Is it not brought for- 
ward, as the language of the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
would lead us to infer, in consequence of 
the Andover Committee? Is it so? If 
their conduct has not been such as to shake 
public confidence, why change the mode of 
administration ?—why make the confession 
made by the noble Lord early in the Ses- 
sion, and repeated to-night? The reso- 
lution which the Committee agreed to then 
was not an intemperate but a moderate 
resolution, founded upon facts, adopted 
upon weighing the evidence, and after 
summing up the result of our deliberations. 
No man could read the evidence or pro- 
ceedings without arriving at the same 
opinion; as is proved by the fact that no 
one has, but by loose assertion, challenged 
the accuracy of those conclusions and the 
justice of that result. I ought to say one 
word of one gentleman. Why, I would 
say as to that one individual, that I believe 
he has no Friend in the House except my- 
self; and no man ever had his name brought 
forward in so unnecessary and wanton 4 
manner. The noble Lord has misynder- 
stood the position in which that Gentleman 
was placed. Before 1 was Member for 
Shrewsbury, I had the honour of knowing 
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Mr. Day. I knew him as a gentleman 
gho was an excellent scholar, and who had 
no fault but that of being a Whig. The 
noble Lord seemed to speak as if an as- 
gistant commissioner was to look on his 
appointment as only giving him an oppor- 
tunity of summer travel for the benefit of 
his country, and as if he was not to be sur- 
prised if his services were no longer re- 
quired. The noble Lord did not seem to 
think an assistant poor-law commissioner 
should hold office de bene merito. [Lord 
J. Russett: I said he had not a freehold 
inhis office.] No, nor a Prime Minister 
has no freehold in his office; but he is 
not dismissed without reason assigned. All 
that Mr. Day ever complained of was, that 
be was dismissed without reason assigned, 
and that he was dismissed not in a public 
or in an official manner. Mr. Day was a 
country gentleman, a county magistrate, 
living on a moderate estate, though with a 
lage family. He published a pamphlet 
before a reform of the Poor Laws was con- 
templated by the Government. He re- 
formed his own parish upon the principle 
of the Act of Elizabeth. It became a 
model parish. He described it so admi- 


rbly that, having no influence, having no 
ingle friend in public life, having no Par- 


lamentary support, but publishing a pam- 
phlet— which seems the last desperate 
efort a man can make, for every one who 
publishes a pamphlet must do so with the 
consciousness that no man will ever read 
it—he was recommended to the Govern- 
ment of the day, which to its own credit 
vas then looking out for men of abilities 
vho, to use the fashionable phrase, could 
“carry out’’ the measure. His pam- 
phlet was read, and the country gentle- 
man sent for. On his appointment he 
broke up his establishment; he became a 
most zealous officer; and in consequence 
ofhis abilities he was sent to that part of 
the United Kingdom which was stated to 
be incapable of reform, namely, South 
Wales. He reformed South Wales, and 
became consequently unpopular. In the 
course of his labours he broke his leg. 
He was three months confined to his house; 
and when he wrote stating, that notwith- 
standing a compound fracture, he was wil- 
ling to discharge his duties as before, he 
reeived a letter recommending him, as a 
friend, to send in his resignation! That is 
the history of Mr. Day, who, I must re- 
mind the House, brought us credentials from 
ill the boards of guardians with which he 
ad been connected, expressing their re- 
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gret and condolence. I shall state in one 
word the ground on which I shall give my 
vote. If I look to this Bill merely for the 
purpose of comparing the plan it proposes 
with the present system, I am not disposed 
to say it is not an improvement. It may 
or it may not be so. I give the Go- 
vernment credit for having fully weighed 
the subject, with a view to improvement. 
In a vicious system this may be an im- 
provement. For that reason, I might my- 
self be inclined to vote for the second read- 
ing. I am, also, disinclined to vote against 
a measure brought forward by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, because I am generally 
inclined to give my support to the present 
Ministers of the Crown. But is not this, 
in truth, a Bill intended to perpetuate 
that system of metropolitan control, which 
I believe to be so fatal—which has been 
characterized by such maladministration 
—which has created so much discontent 
throughout the country? It would per- 
petuate, by reconstructing, that system 
which I reprobate; and for that reason I 
feel it to be my duty to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. BORTHWICK then moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had hoped that 
after three nights’ debate, the House 
might have finished the discussion that 
night. 

Mr. FERRAND could not imagine 
how the noble Lord could expect the 
House to follow the course he pro- 
posed after his extraordinary speech. It 
might be the wish of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to put a stop to the debate. 
[‘‘ Oh, oh!”] Ion. Gentlemen might 
might ery ‘‘ Oh, oh;’’ he heard them from 
the benches behind Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; but he thought it his duty to have 
the question fully discussed; and he, for 
one, would throw every impediment in the 
way. The noble Lord had alleged that 
many of the statements he made on Mon- 
day were unfounded, and more particularly 
as to the labourers from the south going 
into the manufacturing districts. The 
noble Lord was, he considered, bound in 
honour to show that his statements were 
unfounded, instead of making a sweeping 
charge; and he asked the noble Lord now, 
as a Member of that House, to stand up in 
his place and that instant tell him what 
statement he had made which was un- 
founded? He would tell the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that his character was 
as dear to him as their characters were to 
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them, and he thought he had a right to 
require the noble Lord to say in what way 
he had made any charges that were un- 
founded. 

Mr. VILLIERS said, he would tell the 
hon. Member some unfounded charges he 
had made. One was, that the Poor Law 
Commissioners had made an arrangement 
by which it was said that they had bought 
men in the agricultural districts, and sold 
them in the manufacturing districts. That 
was one unfounded statement. Another 
was that the Poor Law Commissioners had 
put masters into workhouses who had mur- 
dered children. These were two of those 
statements, and there were many others of 
a similar character; and when the hon. 
Member talked of its being impossible to 
answer him, he thought he need not take 
the trouble to deny such statements as 
these. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the state- 
ments which the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton had just alluded to were part of 
the statements made by the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough which he had consider- 
ed to be unfounded statements. His be- 
lief was that the Poor Law Commissioners, 
knowing that there were labourers in some 
of the agricultural counties who received 
very low wages—not more than 7s. a 
week, for themselves and their families— 
and knowing that, at that time, very much 
larger wages were given, both to adults 
and to children, in the manufacturing 
towns, they thought it would be a benefit 
to the agricultural labourers that they 
should be informed of what were the wages 
in the manufacturing towns, and for that 
purpose they were informed, and they gave 
labourers the option of going there; and 
then the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
said they had been bought and sold, and 
treated like slaves, and turned out of the 
agricultural districts. When the hon. 
Member said he (Lord J. Russell) had at- 
tacked his character, he assured him that 
he had made no attack upon his character, 
and it was for the hon. Member to make 
what statements he pleased ; but when he 
made statements so marked with passion 
and exaggeration as that the Poor Law 
Commissioners were such monsters that 
they took pleasure in the murdering of 
children, he did not think he went too far 
when he said that such statements were 
unfounded. 

Mr. FERRAND, in explanation, ob- 
served, that the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton had said, that he (Mr. Ferrand) 
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had declared in his speech that masters of 
workhouses had murdered children, §y¢h 
an expression had never come from his 
lips. The noble Lord had stated, that he 
(Mr. Ferrand) had said that it was the Poor 
Law Commissioners who had murdered 
children. [Lord J. Russetn: I said de. 
lighted in the murder of children.] Ye 
begged pardon. The noble Lord had char. 
ged him with saying that the Poor Lay 
Commissioners murdered children — tha 
was the expression which came from the 
noble Lord’s lips. [** No, no!”’] Well, 
‘delighted in the murder of children,” 
That expression had never come from his 
lips. He could tell the noble Lord what 
he did say. He had said that certain cot. 
ton spinners in Lancashire had been ix 
correspondence with the Poor Law Con. 
missioners, which he had read, and in 
which it was proposed that agricultural la 
bourers in the south should be sent down 
to the manufacturing districts, there to be 
‘‘ absorbed’’ — that was the word used, 
He had repeated that statement on Mon- 
day night; and he could—and if the noble 
Lord desired it, he would—produce a Par. 
liamentary document that would prove the 
fact. 
Debate adjourned. 


THE PASSENGERS’ ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

House in Committee on the Passengers’ 
Act Amendment Bill. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that he had 
been requested by the shipping interest of 
Liverpool to propose some Amendments, 
the nature of which he would briefly ex- 
plain to the Committee. The first Amend- 
ment was rendered necessary by a differ- 
ence which prevailed in the mode of re- 
gistering tonnage in Great Britain and 
America. <A vessel registered at 800 tons 
here would be registered at only 610 tons 
in the United States; and, therefore, if she 
were to carry out passengers in proportion 
to her British-rendered tonnage, she would 
be liable to fine, and, it might be, to con- 
fiscation, according to the laws of America. 
The object of the first Amendment, there- 
fore, was to assimilate the principle of re- 
gistering in both countries. By his second 
Amendment, he proposed that fourteen 
feet should be allowed for each passenger, 
instead of ten feet, proposed by the Bill 
By the American law, a child of fourteen 
years of age was counted as one passengers 
but the Bill before the Committee proposed 
that two children of that age should count 
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frone passenger. That was hardly fair; 
and his third Amendment proposed that 
iyo children of eight years old should count 
ssa passenger. His fourth Amendment 
vided that emigrant vessels should be 
arveyed by Government officers, and not 
jeallowed to sail unless they were declared 
gaworthy. Another Amendment made it 
imperative upon the owners of vessels to 
rovide convenient ladders to enable pas- 
wngers to pass to and from the hold. The 
jst Amendment would provide, that, if a 
ship chartered to carry emigrants should be 
st, the charterers should return to each 
passenger his passage money, or secure him 
a passage in another seaworthy ship, and 
ako such further sum, not exceeding 5l., 
ss would be compensation for loss of time. 
The clause was not according to the mari- 
time code, by which, when the ship was 
wecked, the sailors lost their wages. But 
the case of passengers and crew was wholly 
diferent. He could understand the policy 
of making the crew partly responsible for 
the safety of the ship; but the passengers 
could do nothing to prevent a disaster. 
The noble Lord then moved the several 
Amendments. 

Mr. HAWES hoped the noble Lord 
would not press a portion of his Amend- 
ments; the Americans were rather hostile 
toemigration; but, on this side the water, 
he did not think it advisable to throw any 
alditional obstacles in the way of it; he 
opposed the first Amendment, because it 
vould restrict unnecessarily the number of 
passengers. As to the Amendment refer- 
ring to the survey of ships to ascertain their 
saworthiness, the object was better and 
more practically secured by the clause it- 
elf, With respect to the last and princi- 
jal Amendment of the noble Lord, he ap- 
proved of it, and would not offer it any 
opposition. It was the intention of the 
fovernment, in the next Session of Par- 
lament, to introduce a consolidated Act 
mm this subject; and he, therefore, hoped 
tht under the circumstances the noble 
lord would consent to let the Bill proceed 
how, and take the discussion on the clause 
vhich he had proposed when the report 
vas brought up. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK would give way 
m the minor Amendments, but when the 
report was brought up he would again 
nove the clause with respect to the survey. 
In the then state of the House he would 
hot press it. 

Bill went through Committee. 
reported, 


To be 
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Law of Marriage. 
given to the subject to which your Address re- 
fers.’ 
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House resumed, and adjourned at Two 


Insolvency. 


o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 21, 1847. 


Mrnures.] Pvcsric Bitts.—1° Lincoln’s Inn Rating; Se- 


duction and Prostitution Suppression; Burgh Police 
(Seotland); Out-Pensioners (Chelsea and Greenwich); 
Railways (No. 2); Trust Money Investment (Ireland). 


2° Poor Laws Administration. 
Reported.—Passengers’ Act Amendment. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Henry Berkeley, from 


Bristol, for Alteration of the Law of the Registration of 
Voters.—By Mr. C. Howard, from the Counties of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, for Alteration of the Law 
respecting Church Leases.—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from 
Leigh, against the Roman Catholic Bill.—By Mr. Bowes 
and Viscount Ingestre, from Owners and Occupiers of 
Land in the Counties of Durham and Stafford, in favour 
of the Agricultural Tenant-Right Bill— By Sir R. H. 
Inglis, from several places, for Regulating the Qualifica- 
tion of Chemists and Druggists.—By Mr. Ferrand, from 
John Dawson, of Moreton Banks, Bingley, for Inquiry 
respecting Mary Dawson.—By Mr. W. Wynn, from 
Llangynog, against the proposed Plan of Education. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE—ANSWER TO 
ADDRESS. 
Lorp MARCUS HILL appeared at the 


bar, and said: Mr. Speaker, in obedience 
to the commands of this hon. House, I 
have had the honour of presenting to Her 
Majesty the Address of this hon. House, 
to which Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to give this most gracious An- 
swer :— 


“ T have received your Address relating to the 
My consideration shall be 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 
Mr. BOUVERIE: Last Session he had 


charge of a very important Bill relating to 
the law of bankruptcy and insolvency, the 
object of which was to remedy some of 
the evils of the present law which were 
loudly complained of by the trading com- 
munity. 
understanding that the Government con- 
templated introducing some measure on 
the subject during this Session of Parlia- 
ment, and he understood that a Bill for 
the amendment of the law had been intro- 
duced in the other House. 
ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) 
at what stage that Bill had arrived, and 
whether there was any reasonable prospect 
that it would receive the sanction of Par- 
liament during the present Session ? 


He withdrew that Bill on the 


He wished to 


Sm G. GREY replied that, in accor- 


dance with the intention he had expressed 
on the part of the Government during the 
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last Session, the subject to which the hon. 
Member referred had received the attentive 
consideration of the Lord Chancellor; and 
a Bill had been introduced by that noble 
and learned Lord in the other House, 
which he (Sir G. Grey) understood was to 
be referred to a Select Committee imme- 
diately after the Whitsuntide holidays. 


Distilling from Sugar. 


DISTILLING FROM SUGAR. 

Mr. BARKLY reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that he had stated to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness-shire that it was the in- 
tention of the Excise to give all possible 
facilities for the use of sugar in distilleries. 
He understood, however, that it was not 
in the power of the Excise to afford such 
facilities as distillers required. By the 
present law, a period of six weeks must 
elapse from the discontinuance of distilling 
from grain to the commencement of dis- 
tilling from sugar. He wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—‘‘ What are 
the additional facilities which he intends to 
give for the use of sugar in distilleries, and 
whether it is his intention to propose dur- 
ing the present Session the repeal of so 
much of the Act of 6 Geo. IV., c. 80, as 
forbids all attempts to distil sugar in com- 
bination with grain, or checks the use of 
sugar in existing distilleries, more especially 
of the 44th Clause of that Act, which pro- 


hibits distillation at the same time from | 


sugar and grain; the 45th Clause, which 
requires six days’ notice to be given by the 
distiller of his intention to use sugar; and 
the 46th Clause, which requires an interval 
of one month between distilling grain and 
sugar, or sugar and grain separately.” 
The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the hon. Gentleman 
was correct in stating that he had said, on 
a former evening, that it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to bring in any 
measure for prohibiting the use of grain in 
distilleries. He could only give the same 
answer to the inquiry of the hon. Gentle- 
man which he had before given to a ques- 
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could point out to him. Beyond this he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) coy 
not go, because, in the present state of the 
expenditure of the country, he felt it his 
paramount duty to keep up the revenue. 
He might state, in reply to the questions 
which the hon. Member for Leominster 
(Mr. Barkly) had placed upon the Notiee 
Paper, that it was not his intention to pro- 
pose to repeal any portion of the Act of 
Parliament which forbade distillation from 
sugar in combination with grain. The 
hon. Gentleman was entirely mistaken jn 
the statement he had made with regard to 
the period which was required to elapse be- 
tween the use of grain and sugar in distille. 
ries. All that was necessary was that such 
an interval should elapse between distill. 
tion from sugar and grain as should allow 
the wort made from the one to be cleared 
off the premises before distillation from the 
other was commenced. The hon. Gentle. 
man seemed to suppos: that under the 
existing law the permission to distil from 
sugar was perfectly nugatory. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman this was not 
the case, for there were three large distil- 
leries in Dublin, Glasgow, and London, 
where distillation from sugar was now er- 
tensively carried on. 


THE IRISH FRANCHISE. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN asked the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, whether the 
fact of having received relief under the 
Poor Law Act since the registering dis- 
franchised the voter ? 
| Mr. MONAHAN observed, that nothing 
| was more difficult to answer than questions 
| respecting electoral qualifications, as, for- 
/merly, Committees in that House—not 
| being bound by precedent—gave the most 
conflicting decisions on the same points. 
| Before the passing of the English Reform 
| Act, some doubt existed as to whether 
persons receiving relief were disfranchised 
as electors in England; but he rather 
thought that if a man retained a bond fide 
freehold he was not disfranchised from 





tion on the same subject from the hon. | voting because of receiving relief. In the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume). What} English Reform Act, a distinction was 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) un- 'taken between county and borough voters 
dertook to do was to give every facility | in this respect, for that Act expressly en- 
consistent with the existing Jaw for the | acted, that no person should be entitled to 
use of sugar in distillation. The Chair-| register as a voter in a city or borough 
man of the Board of Excise had stated to| who should have received relief within 
a deputation from the distillers, who had, twelve months previously to the registra- 
waited upon him on this subject, that he ‘tion; while there was no such enactment 
would be happy to afford them any facili- | in the Act with respect to counties. In 
ties consistent with the law which they regard to Ireland, it had never been de- 
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sided that the fact of a voter receiving 
wief disfranchised him; and this might 
ie accounted for by the circumstance of 
there having been no Poor Law in Ireland. 
However, there were general charities of 
, certain description, and the receipt of 
relief from them had never been considered 
aficient to disfranchise a voter in Ireland. 
Therefore, as to county constituencies, it 
yas perfectly clear that the fact of a per- 
wn receiving relief did not disfranchise 
him, if he retained a bond fide freehold; 
ad with respect to borough constituencies, 
there was no provision in the Irish Reform 
Act which disfranchised a voter for re- 
eiving relief. 


RELIEF FOR THE IRISH. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had formerly taken a vote 
of 30,0007. as an advance by way of loan, 
on the security of the rates in Ireland, in 
aid of the system of relief to be substituted 
for the relief works; and he proposed on 
Friday next to go into Committee, for the 
purpose of taking a further sum for the 
same purpose. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK trusted, in refer- 
ence to the proposed vote of 300,000. for 
the relief works in Ireland, that his right 
hon. Friend would at an early day be able 
to hold out to the country some prospect 
if the diminution of the enormous staff 
maintained in Ireland for the purpose of 
directing the relief works. Whilst the 
number of workmen employed on those 
works had been reduced from 700,000 to 
about 240,000, the expense of the staff 
till continued at the rate of between 
16,0007. and 17,0007. a week, amounting 
to something like 900,000/. a year; of 
vhich about a quarter of a million was 
charged exclusively to the Government, 
and was to be paid, of course, out of the 
finances of this country. He hoped, there- 
fore, that his right hon. Friend, on Friday 
uext, would be in a condition to acquaint 
the House with his intention of reducing, 
atan early period, the force of the staff to 
something like a proportion with the re- 
duction of the workmen. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the observation of the 
wble Lord might give rise to a false im- 
Pression, unless corrected. He (the Chan- 
téllor of the Exchequer) had not stated 
that he intended to propose a vote of 
30,0002. to be applicable to public works 
i Ireland. He had said that in March 


lst the House had voted 300,0000., in 
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order to be advanced by way of loan for 
the Relief Commission, on the security of 
the rates in aid of the system of relief sub- 
stituted for the relief works, and that he 
intended to ask for the vote of a further 
sum for the same purpose. The noble 
Lord, by his observations, seemed to imply 
that the public works were to be continued, 
and that the vote was to be applicable to 
them. In that, the noble Lord was mis- 
taken. With regard to the reduction of 
the staff which the noble Lord desired to 
see, it would give him pleasure to find the 
gentry and inhabitants of Ireland exerting 
themselves in carrying out the new system, 
so as to enable the Government to dispense 
with the officers now employed. 

Mr. HENLEY asked, whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
any objection, after the recess, to lay on 
the Table an account specifying how many 
of these persons receiving 17,000/. a week, 
and whose number he held out no hope of 
immediately reducing, might be Parlia- 
mentary electors ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER did not quite understand the object 
of the hon. Gentleman. The greater part 
of the persons alluded to were military offi- 
cers, sent over from this country. [An 
Hon. Memper: But the overseers ?] With 
regard to the overseers, if the question re- 
ferred to them, their employment would 
cease when the works ceased. In point of 
fact, a great number of them were already 
discharged. No doubt a certain portion of 
these overseers, who were appointed by 
the relief committees, and not by the Go- 
vernment, would be of that class to which 
Parliamentary electors belonged; but their 
employment would necessarily cease with 
the discontinuance of the works, and with 
the carrying into effect the new system. 
It was no fault of the Government that 
the previous system had not yet been dis- 
continued; but this arose from the extreme 
difficulty of inducing the relief committees 
in different parts of Ireland so to constitute 
themselves as to be enabled to carry out 
the new system. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN wished, as 
there might be a danger of having a pauper 
constituency in Ireland, to know whether 
it were the intention of the Government to 
bring in a Bill during the present Session, 
relative to the case of a voter in Ireland 
who should have received, since the regis- 
tration, relief under the Poor Law Act ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the attention of the Govern- 
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ment was directed to the subject, and if 
necessary the Government would take mea- 
sures to clear up any doubts on the sub- 
ject. 


INTERVENTION WITH PORTUGAL. 

Mr. HUME rose to ask a question of 
which he had given notice. He wanted to 
know whether the Government had any ob- 
jection to lay before the House the instruc- 
tions under which the officers in command 
of Her Majesty’s ships of war in the Tagus 
had interfered in the affairs of Portugal ? 
It would be recollected that Her Majesty’s 
Government had so far interfered in the 
affairs of Portugal as to send out an acere- 
dited agent with powers to make arrange- 
ments between the belligerent parties; he 
alluded to Colonel Wylde. Now, he wish- 
ed to know what powers and what instruc- 
tions had been given to that officer. He 


would ask, too, whether our interference | 


between the belligerents did not put this 
country to the risk of being involved in ul- 
timate war, and whether our intervention 
had not been treated with insult, and had 
not thereby subjected this nation to un- 
called-for indignity—unealled for, because 
our interference appeared to be without 
just cause? He asked this question, be- 
cause he understood from a gentleman per- 
fectly acquainted with Portugal, that if the 
British Government had not interfered, the 
disturbance there would now have been 
settled in that constitutional way in which 


all such quarrels should be settled—by the | 


people themselves. He would ask the Go- 


vernment whether they were not support- | 


ing and maintaining a bad Government by 
their interference ? 


Lorp J. RUSSELL, in answer to the} 


hon. Member, said, that, at present, the 
Government were not prepared to lay on 
the Table the instructions under which Sir 


W. Parker and the officers in the com- | 


mand of the fleet in the Tagus were act- 
ing. When the proper tinie came, there 


would be no objection to lay all the papers | 


on the Table. 


Mr. HUME gave notice that, imme- | 


diately after the recess, he should bring 
the subject before the House, with the 
view of removing all doubt with respect to 
so important a matter. 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION—ADJOURN- 
ED DEBATE (FOURTH NIGHT). 

Mr. P. BORTHWICK, in resuming the 

debate on the administration of the Poor 

Law Bill, said, that in the Committee upon 
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the Poor Law of 1834 he had moved four 
resolutions, which would have materially 
altered the principles and objects of thai 
law; and as the present Bill contained the 
main clements of the law as it had then 
been passed, he felt bound to record his 
vote in favour of the Amendment, 4). 
though the various portions of the Bill had 
been discussed with much ability, yet the 
debate had dragged its slow length along, 
four attempts having been made to count 
it out. On a former night he had been 
about to address the House, but refrained 
from doing so, as he observed the hon, 
and learned Member for Bath, whose at. 
tention he wished to engage, stretched in 
calm repose behind the Speaker’s chair, 
At one end of the Treasury bench was the 
hon. Secretary to the Admiralty, also in 
profound repose, and the hon. representa. 
tive of the Ordnance Department had fol. 
lowed the example of his hon. Friend. Be. 
tween the two were a drowsy Ministry, in 
the centre of whom sat the right hon. the 
| Secretary for the Home Department, con- 
| templating with wistful gaze the hon, 
Member for Bath, and evidently remem. 
bering, with some intention of following, 
the excellent advice of the Irish poet lis 
‘* While the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them.” 





| 
| 
| 





|The hon. and learned Member for Bath 
| had attributed much of the opposition to 
| the New Poor Law to hypocrisy, and a de- 
| sire for illegitimate popularity. Might not 
men have the misfortune to differ with the 
| hon. and learned Member for Bath without 
being hypocrites or hunters after popu- 
|larity? There could not be the slightest 
idea of popularity-hunting entering into 
the minds of those who opposed that law, 
for these whom they attempted to serve 
were the poor, who did not return Men- 
bers to Parliament. The hon. and learned 
| Member for Bath told the House, that the 
‘hon. Member for Knaresborough, who 
quoted Vattel and Puffendorff, had never 
| read them, and that he (Mr. Roebuck) be- 
llieved in his conscience —though certainly 
to talk about his ‘* conscience,” after the 
assertions he had made, was somewhat ol 
| a heavy draught upon the credulity of the 
| House—that the hon. Member did not 
| know whether Grotius lived in the time of 
{George III. or of the Emperor Adrian. 
| But, even supposing, by a difficult stretch 
| of imagination, that the superior merit of 
| the hon. and learned Member for Bath was 
as great as he wished the House to be 


| lieve, and that he was familiar with th 
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writings of Grotius, knew every line of 
Pufendorff, besides being acquainted with 
the other learned work to which he refer- 
rd—Mrs. Trollope’s novel of Jessie Phil- 
lips, did it not leave the question before 
the House precisely where it stood before ? 
Thehon. and learned Member for Bath did 
not pretend to say that the quotations were 
yong; and anybody could cry out to an 
antagonist, “‘ Oh, you don’t understand the 
subject.” He (Mr. Borthwick) would there- 
fore put aside all this rhetoric; and, though 
he was warned, when he endeavoured to 
tthe hon. and learned Member right on 
a matter of fact, that ‘* fools rushed in 
yhere angels’’—like himself—*‘ feared to 
trad,” he (Mr. Borthwick) would venture 
ty prove himself that ‘‘ fool,’’ by plunging 
in medias res where certainly the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had ‘‘ feared to tread;”’ 
for though he tripped around the question 
“ypon light fantastic toe” in every direc- 
tin, he carefully avoided treading upon its 
merits; and, while assuming to be an ‘‘ an- 
gl,” he failed at all events to follow the 
eample of the archangel, for his speech 
abounded with ‘‘ railing accusation.’’ The 
karned Gentleman sneered at the phrase 
“the inalienable right of the poor to re- 
lief,” assuming that the right had only 
been created by the Act of Elizabeth. But 
this assumption was grossly erroneous; for 
the right had been acknowledged from the 
earliest times, and was laid down clearly 
inthe Book of Leviticus. Nay, its enun- 
tiation in the law of this country was to be 
fod earlier than the Act of Elizabeth; 
for some centuries previously the law had 
been struggling towards that consumma- 
tin, and this right had been declared in 
several previous statutes. The right was 
recognised as the law of nature and of 
fiod, and was not established but was ac- 
knowledged by the Act of Elizabeth. The 
learned Gentleman, however, had erred as 
gossly in the interpretation, or rather in- 
terpolation, of the Act of Elizabeth as in 
its history. It was not true that the Act 
prescribed the rigorous in-door test in the 
manner represented by the learned Gentle- 
man, There was not a hint about the 
workhouse system in the Act. The learn- 
ed Gentleman had asserted that the Act 
if Elizabeth was the same in spirit and in 
pnneiple as that of 1834. And the noble 
lord at the head of the Government had 
‘sserted the same thing, and had affirmed 
that the latter Act was only introduced to 
remedy evils arising from the bad adminis- 
tration of the law, especially from the for- 
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mation of the rules for relief by irrespon- 
sible authorities, and that the Act of 1834 
really went back to the principle of the 
43rd of Elizabeth, and made a distinction 
between the industrious and the indolent. 
The argument amounted to this, that be- 
cause the old law had been badly adminis- 
tered, therefore the stringent restrictions 
of the present Act were requisite. The 
evils previously existing were alleged to 
have been an arbitrary, irresponsible, and 
improper excess of liberality in the admi- 
nistration of relief. Then was it not equally 
unconstitutional to allow such irresponsible 
power in the restriction of relief? The 
learned Member for Bath declared the ob- 
ject was to distinguish between the idle 
and the industrious. But how did the law 
act? Imagine an idle and an industrious 
labourer applying for relief. Both receive 
the same reply, ‘‘ Go to the workhouse.” 
The difference between the two eases, how- 
ever, was or might be, that the latter had 
been a deserving labourer, was married, 
and was becoming old through hard work; 
whereas the former had always been an 
idle dissolute vagabond, and had never 
been married, but had added to the rolls 
of the wretched, or had deserted a mo- 
ther or a wife, yet no distinction was to 
be made in the treatment of these men. 
Both were equally told to ‘‘ go to the 
workhouse.’’ No matter that the indus- 
trious man had a wife and family, they 
must be separated. No matter that they 
had a few old articles of furniture, they 
must be sold. Was the answer that which 
under the law of Elizabeth would have 
been indiscriminately made in both of two 
such eases? No. The answer under the 
old law would have been in the ease of the 
sturdy vagrant, ‘‘ You shall be imprisoned 
as a vagabond;”’ but the other, ‘If you 
have a cottage, you shall not leave it; if 
you have not, the law provides a cottage 
for you.” This might be contradicted; 
but it was clearly enacted by the 31st of 
Elizabeth, which excepted from the sup- 
pression of cottages on the common such 
as were erected by industrious poor people 
under the sanction of the churchwardens. 
What then became of the argument of the 
learned Member for Bath, who at every 
sentence tried to show his learning, and of 
whose speech it might be said, not only 

as Mr. Sheridan said of a far mightier 
speech—that it ‘* contained much that was 
new and much that was true; and that 
what was new was not true, and that what 
was true was not new;” but it might be 
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added, that there was much in it neither 
new nor true, as, for instance, about the 
separation of soldiers and sailors from their 
families; for not only was that grossly fal- 
lacious, seeing that the separation in those 
cases, when it occurred, was voluntary, 
but the argument had originally been 
urged by the Duke of Wellington; and so 
the learned Gentleman’s boasted argument 
amounted only to this—‘‘ Thus said the 
Duke.’’ It had been said that the new 
Poor Law Act only afforded a central con- 
trol over a local administration of the law. 
Unhappily, however, this was far from the 
truth; for they assumed that this local au- 
thority was only subject to central super- 
vision, whereas the fact was that the cen- 
tral authority superseded the local autho- 
rities and administered the local law. Could 
it be denied that the central Commissioner 
had power to make rules to govern the 
local authorities? Ilere lay the whole fal- 
lacy of the argument in favour of the pre- 
sent law. The objection to the law was, 
that it took the poor man’s undeniable 
right to relief out of the pale of constitu- 
tional authority, and confided it to the ar- 
bitrary and absolute control of an irrespon- 
sible central body. It was idle to complain 
of different sets of Commissioners. The 
law itself was pernicious in principle, and 
necessarily unjust in its operation. Yet 
the poor were characterized by as much or 
more of the elements of a noble character 
than other classes who considered them- 
selves superior to them, and had a sterner 
aversion to those ‘‘ daintier’’ vices which 
the poor blushed to mention, but which 
the rich did not blush to practise. Why, 
the injuries inflicted on the negroes under 
the system of slavery were not equal to the 
injustice inflicted on the poor in this eoun- 
try, despite all the accusations of exag- 
gerations directed against hon. Members 
who advocated their interests by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, who was so 
fond of assuming the tone of ‘‘I am Sir 
Oracle, and when I open my mouth let no 
dog bark.’’ Without entering further into 
these topics, he would say, that he objected 
to the Bill before the House, because it did 
not obviate the objections he entertained to 
the existing law. The hon. Member then 
observed, that it was not so much the fault 
of those who had to administer the law as 
it was of the law itself that what had taken 
place had occurred; and, for that reason, 
he should feel it to be his duty, when the 
Bill should be in Committee, to propose 
the substitution of three for five years as 
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the limit of the duration of the new Con. 
mission. He was convinced that, even yp, 
der its new machinery — which he was 
ready to admit was preferable to the old 
the law itself would still show its inherent 
faults and imperfections—its direct antag. 
onism to the best interests of the poor; 
and that, no matter how honest might “ 
the labourer, he would still be liable to be 
treated, under such a system, with that 
undistinguishing severity with which they 
treated the vagabond and the profligate— 
a class for which the law of Elizabeth pro- 
vided a separate punishment. He had ep. 
deavoured to show—and he thought he had 
succeeded in showing—that it was a very 
erroneous representation of the fact to say 
that there was any unity of principle be. 
tween the law of Elizabeth and the law of 
1834; but he thought the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) would confer on this countrys 
great boon if he would leave in full foree 
the principle of local administration, and 
if he would appoint a board—central, if 
they pleased; he cared not whether sitting 
in Somerset House or in Parliament—not 
to create rules and regulations to show the 
force of the law, but to supervise it, and 
to take care that there should be in force 
the principles of a statute law, applicable 
to every county and to every parish in 
England. The hon. Member concluded 
by stating that he had been desirous of 
explaining to the House, as well as to those 
who sent him there, the reasons why his 
opinions upon this question were still un- 
changed, and why he could not give a vote 
in favour of the Bill of the noble Lord. 
Mr. MILES thought the debate had 
been unnecessarily protracted by the inter- 
polation of extrinsic subjects. The Bill 
related to the controlling power under which 
the Poor Law was to be administered. 
That controlling power might be placed 
either in the local magistrates, in the pre- 
sent Commission, or in such an authority 
as the present Bill proposed to constitute. 
He thought hon. Members would generally 
agree in deprecating the restoration of the 
controlling power to the local magistrates; 
and he was astonished after the speech of 
the noble Lord the previous night, that the 
noble Lord should have thought of super- 
seding the existing Commission ; for it was 
a speech in defence of that Commission, 
and against the unjustifiable, as he thought 
it, interposition of its own Secretary. It 
was not difficult to understand how the 
Commission had come to be looked on with 
unfavourable eyes. It was provided by the 
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jot of 1834 that scarcely anything should 
he done by the power of a single Commis- 
jer. But their habit of acting as indi- 
riduals, instead of as a Board, was a suffi- 
gent reason Why the country placed no 
confidence in the Commission. A Secre- 
ry of State for the Home Department 
ad repeatedly been seen going to a Poor 
law Commissioner seated under the gal- 
lry to get information as to particular 
eases brought under the notice of the 
House; but such was not the proper office 
ofa Secretary of State; and the question 
for consideration was, whether such a Board 
as that now proposed would meet with ge- 
yeral approbation? For himself he had no 
hesitation in expressing his preference for 
the Board as it was proposed to constitute 
itunder this measure. He understood from 
thespeech of the noble Lord the First Min- 
ister of the Crown last night that he was 
byno means wedded to the constitution of 
the Board as proposed by the present Bill, 
ind that he was quite willing to listen to any 
suggestions for its improvement. Now, con- 
sidering the feeling which existed through- 
ot the country, that the rules and regula- 
tims for the administration of the Poor 
law should be placed on the Statute-book, 
instead of being made by what was called 
in irresponsible Board, he thought it would 
be better that the Commission should be 
done away with, and the central power 
vested solely in the hands of a President 
and one Secretary, who should both be eli- 
gible to seats in that House, and whose 
duty should be to see that the law was 
irly carried out in the different parts of 
the country, and to authorize the relaxa- 
tin of its provisions according to the cir- 
cumstances of particular districts. It ap- 
peared to him that if this were done, the 
hw would be administered with much more 
humanity, and would be looked upon with 
much more favour, than at present. The 
Minister of the Crown—for Ministers of 
the Crown the Presidght and Secretary 
vould be—would be plaved in a proper si- 
tuation, namely, that df*defending the Act 
if Parliament in that House, and at the 
same time have the power of authorizing a 
nilder and more merciful administration of 
tin particular localities where it might 
tess with more than ordinary severity. 
le considered that this would be a system 
much better adapted to the wants and exi- 
gencies of the country than that contem- 
pated by the present Bill. He was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Dorset- 
thire (Mr. Bankes) had declared his inten- 
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tion to vote against the second reading of 
the Bill. For his (Mr. Miles’s) own part, he 
did not say he would support every clause 
of the Bill. He looked upon the Bill 
merely as the means to an alteration; and 
the question he had to consider was, whe- 
ther the alteration proposed by Govern- 
ment was such in principle as he could ac- 
cept; and this he thought he could readily 
do. He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Evesham that the poor had an inalienable 
right to relief; but at the same time he 
begged to remind that hon. Member that, 
reasoning by analogy from the law of Eli- 
zabeth, the able-bodied were only entitled 
to relief in a particular way. It was ne- 
cessary to apply a test of destitution to that 
class of paupers; a test of destitution they 
had, but he was sorry to say that it was 
slipping little by little from under their 
feet. He begged to differ from the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown, who 
asserted, that if the power of administering 
the law were left in the hands of the boards 
of guardians, they would act with more se- 
verity than the Commissioners. As chair- 
man of a very large union, he must say 
that such was not the result of his experi- 
ence, for whenever the guardians had ap- 
plied to the Commissioners, it had invari- 
ably been for power to put a merciful con- 
struction upon the law rather than a hard 
construction. He differed also from those 
who would prefer intrusting the central 
power to some county court in place of a 
metropolitan Board. This would only take 
away the power from the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and place it in the hands of a 
small number of magistrates in each coun- 
ty, meeting together either specially or as 
a court of quarter-sessions. Now, he knew 
the influence which the press had upon 
quarter-sessions, and how ready gentlemen 
were to get up there and make speeches 
about the miseries of the poor. If the plan 
to which he now referred were adopted, 
the quarter-sessions would become a mere 
place of debate, and the administration of 
the Poor Law would be made to depend 
upon local prejudices and partialities. 

Mr. ESCOTT had listened with great 
attention to this debate, and he must con- 
fess he had been supremely disappointed by 
almost all he had heard, and particularly by 
the observations of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down. The hon. Member had 
said that what would satisfy himself would be 
the consideration of whether what was pro- 
posed would be satisfactory to the country 
on this question. That was the very point 
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which he (Mr. Escott) had endeavoured to 
ascertain in the progress of this debate; 


but he had not heard anything to convince | 
subject, not even from the | 


him upon the 


hon. Member for Somersetshire himself. 


Did the hon. Gentleman think that this new | 
Commission would be more satisfactory to | 


the country than the old one, because it put 
more placemen in the House of Commons ? 
Why was it that the hon. Member sup- 
ported the new Commission at all ? 
his own part, he confessed that it was 
chiefly, though not wholly, because he 
thought the new Commission would not be 
satisfactory to the country, that he was 
prepared to vote against it. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, in 
his speech of the night before, had, in his 
opinion, stated many and grave constitu- 
tional reasons why this new Commission 
would not be popular with the country. If 
the Bill before the House passed into a 
law, every Poor Law functionary, from the 
highest to the lowest—every petty officer 
—would have to be appointed by the Go- 
vernment, and would all be subject to the 
control of the existing Government of the 
day. That would be a serious increase of 
the evils of the present system of adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law; and he much 
wished that the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire had grappled with that evil before 
he had made up his mind to support the 
Bill, or proved that it would be a satisfac- 
tory measure in the eyes of the country. 
With respect to the attempts which had 
been made to defend the present Commis- 
sioners, let them ask this question—if they 
had done their duty, why was the country 
to have a new Commission? Why, it was 
because the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State could, 
in reality, no longer stand by the old Com- 
mission, that a new one was to be appoint- 
ed. Wherever the law had worked well, 
as in the case of the new union of Win- 
chester, for instance, where the poor were 
contented, whilst the rates were lower, it 
had been because the guardians had acted 
in disregard of the orders of the Commis- 
sioners. But there were two points in re- 
spect of which the present Commission had 
wholly disappointed the expectations of the 
country in these trying times. The great 
difficulty, it would be admitted, of the ad- 
ministration of the present Poor Law, had 
been to prevent the evil of giving a work- 
ing man in receipt of wages any money at 
all for the support of his family. It was 
a long time before anything was done in 
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respect of out-door relief; but a rule wa 
at last promulgated by the Poor Law Con. 
mission that no able-bodied man should 
receive relief out of the workhouse, They 
found, however, that it was impossible that 
such a rule could be invariably acted Upon 
and they soon issued an exception to it, 
|The exception was, ‘‘ sudden and urgent 
/necessity.”’ The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) declared in the House, jn gp. 
swer to questions put by him (Mr, Eseott), 
| that the boards of guardians were the only 
| judges of what were cases of sudden and 
| urgent necessity. In the west of England, 
| where the agricultural poor were suffering 
| from the present destruction of the potato 
|erops, the boards of guardians gave out. 
| door relief; and although the Commission. 
ers did not expressly forbid it, they dis. 
couraged it in every possible way. They 
said it was contrary to law, and directed 
| individual cases to be reported to then—a 
serious impediment—while they never no- 
ticed a single case sent to them, but left 
them, after all, to the boards of guardians 
to decide. What was the object of the 
workhouse test ? It was to distinguish the 
really destitute from the idle vagabond who 
refused to work; but what was its oper 
tion? It was to starve the honest poor out 
of the House by the fear of incarceration 
within its walls; while the idle vagabond, 
who eared for nothing but filling his belly, 
was fattened there in idleness, until at 
length he came out the bloated victim of 
the workhouse test. That was the result 
he had ever found in the west of England; 
and he believed it was the same every- 
where else. He, therefore, saw no hope of 
good in the continuance of that test, as it 
was applied by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers. He thought, of all measures proposed 
this Session by the Government, this was 
the most delusive. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had in some degree broken faith with the 
country in this Bill, There had been for 
many years a strone expectation that the 
New Poor Law would be altered, and that 
expectation was raised to a high pitch this 
Session; but instead of any alteration, a 
far as the objectionable parts of the law 
were concerned, it was only a confirmation 
of all its oppressions. One of the reasons 
why the people were disappointed with this 
Bill was, that it left untouched the present 
unequal system of rating property to the 
relief of the poor. Was it not monstrous 
that large accumulations of property show 
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ay a mere nothing, while the weight of 
ihe burden rested on the poor farmer, who 
erhaps was himself ill able to pay? And 
yhen it was, as it would be ere long, pro- 
ped to levy additional rates to meet the 
exigencies of the times, would not the pre- 
gnt ratepayers complain of the system, 
and say that if the rate were levied in an 
equitable way, the amount, instead of be- 
ing 1s. 6d. in the pound in some instances, 
yould be only 6d. in the pound on the 
vhole? He believed, however, that the pre- 
gat Parliament was worn out—it could do 
nw good; and he supposed the people must 
yait until a new one before they could 
expect justice to be done. He was sur- 
prised that the question had not been ar- 
gued with respect to the present condition 
of the people. In the rural districts in 
the west of England, the population were 
in this afflicting position: three-fourths 


of their annual food had been lost in the 
course of the year, and the provisions which 
yet remained to supply them were doubled 


in price. It was easy to tell the rate- 
payers to raise the wages of their labour- 
es; but it was the idlest of all possible 
athortations. The vast majority of the 
ratepayers would take care to get their 
work done at as cheap a rate as they 
could; and in so doing they would be only 
carrying into operation a doctrine which 
had been inculeated again and again in 
that House. Such being the unhappy 
condition of the country, he could have 
wished to have seen a Poor Law introduced 
thich was calculated to mitigate the dis- 
ress under which the population was suf- 
fering, and to relieve all classes of rate- 
jayers, by making the pressure of taxation 
more equitable and more even. The pre- 
sent Bill would not effect these desirable 
objects; and, regard being had to all the 
circumstances of the case, he felt that he 
would best discharge his duty to his con- 
stituents and the country by opposing it. 
Mr. WAKLEY: The public is greatly 
lisappointed by the Bill which the Govern- 
ment has placed before the House. The 
people are disappointed with the provisions 
of the Bill as far as they are known; and | 
think the feeling of dissatisfaction will in- 
crease in force when the measure shall 
‘ome into operation. The public looked 
‘or a measure of relief; but, instead of 
inding one in this Bill, I believe it will 
prove to be a measure of aggravation. In 
the cireumstances of the time it is an un- 
fortunate thing for the Government to have 
plieed themselves in the position in which 
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they stand in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of this Bill; and it is a more unfor- 
tunate thing still for the people to find that 
they have no hope of relief from the griev- 
ances to which they are exposed under the 
existing law. I think it most unfortunate 
for the Government, because they are en- 
titled to great praise for the course which 
they have pursued in the present Session 
with respect to the Poor Law for Ireland. 
By their conduct in that respect they have 
won my approbation and esteem. I value 
their labours greatly, and I think they are 
entitled to the gratitude of the English 
public and of the Irish people, for their 
exertions to secure a Poor Law for the 
sister country. It is therefore painful to 
me to be obliged to complain of the manner 
in which they have framed this Bill. I did 
expect, after all that has transpired, that 
a powerful mind would have applied itself 
to the consideration of the position in which 
the country is placed with reference to the 
Poor Law, and that a measure of relief 
would be introduced calculated to mitigate 
the sufferings to which the poor are ex- 
posed under the existing law; but I can 
look at this Bill only with feelings of deep 
disappointment. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government made last night 
an able and a frank speech—and it is grati- 
fying to have a Minister who will speak 
frankly. The noble Lord, I may observe, 
is never so bold as when he is exceedingly 
wrong. He adheres with extraordinary 
pertinacity to his resolutions when in error 
—never yielding or flinching in the least — 
but when he happens to be right, he often 
betrays symptoms of doubt and vacillation. 
I was pleased to hear the noble Lord ad- 
dress the House last night, because he 
showed that he has fortunately answered 
himself upon this great question by antici- 
pation. I am delighted to have Lord John 
Russell of 1834 speaking against Lord 
John Russell of 1847. I choose the 
younger man; I take as my guide the 
noble Lord of the former period. The 
noble Lord told us, that when Lord Al- 
thorp, in 1834, proposed that a Minister of 
the Crown should be a Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, he was so strongly opposed to the 
proposition, that he used all his influence 
and exerted all his energies to prevent 
Lord Althorp from submitting it to the 
House. The noble Lord said it was by 
his influence Lord Althorp was induced not 
to make that proposition. The noble Lord 
has now yielded to sinister advice given 
him by some wily intriguing person, who 
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cannot have the interests of the public at 
heart, who can have no regard for the sta- 
bility of the Government—some person 
with no regard as to the effect it must 
have on the Government, no care for the 
welfare of the poor of this country, has in- 
duced him to make the present proposition, 
one of the most unfortunate ever submitted 
to this House—one of the most unconsti- 
tutional that can possibly be conceived. 
Why, what is it? To unite, in reference 
to millions of the people of this country, 
both the executive and legislative func- 
tions. I ask what can be more dangerous ? 
I further ask how the noble Lord expects 
it will work—I do not mean in a period of 
smooth-water politics, a time like this, 
when there is in reality no opposition, but 
when party strife is running high and a 
political tempest is raging? Why, every 
board of guardians will be a political en- 
gine, a political instrument set at work by 
designing men for sinister objects. And 
in the contest what will become of the poor ? 
A more preposterous, a more unhappy pro- 
ject was never conceived by any Minister; 
I am sure it did not originate in the mind 
of the noble Lord. He candidly and fairly 
admitted last night that he was against it 
in 1834; but he omitted to inform us what 
has changed his opinion; he gave no reason 
for the change ; we can conceive a thou- 
sand reasons why he should retain his opin- 
ion of 1834; but he has left us wholly to 
conjecture as to what can have produced 
this extraordinary mutation in his mind. 
I ask again, what does the noble Lord 
expect will be the working of this mea- 
sure? Are Her Majesty’s Ministers jea- 
lous of the reputation of the Poor Law 
Commissioners ? Is it possible they can 
be envious of the peculiar popularity the 
Commissioners have acquired? Does the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department expect to glory 
in the name of Poor Law Commissioner ? 
We shall no longer call him Secretary of 
State for the Home Department; when- 
ever I address him on the subject of the 
Poor Law, I shall invariably call him the 
Poor Law Commissioner sitting in the 
House of Commons. And what are the 
questions Her Majesty’s Ministers acting 
as Poor Law Commissioners will have to 
determine? Have they thought about the 
matter? I really think they have not; 
it is my opinion the subject has not en- 
gaged the mind of the Government, but 
that the noble Lord has confided in the 
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credit; and has adopted in 1847 8 propo. 
sition that was most repulsive to his op. 
stitutional mind in 1834. I SAY, are the 
Ministers aware of the questions they yil 
have to determine? Under the old Jay 
when they said ‘‘ the matter is referred j, 
the Commissioners”’ it was at an end; fy 
the Commissioners sitting at Somerset 
House exercised an independent authority. 
Mark that! Under the existing law the 
authority of the Commissioners is an inde. 
pendent one; in the exercise of that ap. 
thority, with one or two exceptions, they 
are not subjected to the control of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depar. 
ment. The consequence is, the Poor Lay 
Commissioners are made the scapegoat, 
not only of the boards of guardians, 
but of the Government; and when they 
are sent away into the wilderness for 
their own sins and those of others, if any 
wild beast should meet them, it would 
be justified in dissociating itself from 
them for the manner in which they 
have acted. But the noble Lord has 
told us, if a resolution were brought for. 
ward in this House condemning the Com. 
missioners, he should oppose that resolu- 
tion: the inference is obvious; he does not 
disapprove of their conduct ; the noble 
Lord is prepared, for himself and his Cd. 
leages in office, to follow the example they 
have set them. If he does, the Gover- 
ment cannot stand; it is impossible; if 
there is an election in July, and we meet 
in November, there will very probably be 
a change in the Government in February. 
What are the sort of things they will have 
to determine in this House? Questions 
will be put from this side the House, ay, 
and from the benches behind them too, 
directly to the acting Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, as to a change in the diet ofa 
certain union, whether the increased allow- 
ance recommended by a particular board 
of guardians shall be granted or not. Une 
specimen of this kind of questions will be 
enough ; and I will just quote one. It is 
from an official document which has been 
laid on the Table of the House; for it iss 
well that this matter should not be regarded 
in a speculative point of view, but that the 
Ministers should reduce their minds to 
practice, take a practical survey of it, and 
reflect in what position they will be placed, 
not only in this House, but with the con- 
stituency and the poor of the country. I 
will read a letter addressed, in January, 
1846, to the Poor Law Commissioners, by 
the clerk of the Bromley union:— 
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“ Bromley Union, Jan. 17, 1846. 
«Gentlemen—I am directed by the board of 
rdians to inform you, that they resolved at 

their meeting yesterday to make the following al- 

eration in the existing dietary of the union work- 
se — 

TT Veluieiays and Saturdays, for dinner, 1} 


int of soup and 4 ounces of bread, in lieu of 7 


ounces of bread and 1 ounce of cheese; all clas- 


. 
"3 Thursdays, for children’s dinner, meat pud- 
ding, in lieu of bread and cheese. 

“The board of guardians request that you will 
sanction this arrangement. 

“] subjoin a copy ofa report from the medical 
oficer of the union workhouse on this subject.— 
Ihave, &e. “ Henry Norrinenam, 

Clerk to the Guardians. 


“The Poor Law Commissioners.” 


Amore moderate and trifling request could 
not have been made. The first answer, 
not a very prompt one, is dated the 31st of 
January :-— 
“ Poor. Law Commission-office, 
Somerset House, Jan. 31, 1846. 

“Sir—I am directed by the Poor Law Com- 
nissioners to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 17th inst., respecting the proposed 
alteration of the dietary in use in the Bromley 
Union Workhouse, 

“The Commissioners request to be informed 
ofthe special reasons, if any, which led the board 
of guardians to entertain the proposal for altering 
the existing dietary. —I am, é&e. 

“ E, Cuapwick. 
“To Henry Nottingham, Esq. 
Clerk to the Guardians of the Bromley Union.” 


The hon. Member for Tavistock (Mr. Tre- 
lwny) cheers; he thinks it right that this 
trifling insignificant change should have 
ill the grounds for it stated. Recollect 
that the persons who asked for this slight 
nodification in the diet were themselves 
the ratepayers, and elected by the rate- 
jayers, and, in fact, only asked the Poor 
law Commissioners to allow them to ex- 
pend a little more of their own money, and 
of those who elected them, in adding to the 
comfort and happiness of the poor under 
their charge. ‘These are the sort of ques- 
tions you are about to bring constantly into 
the House of Commons. I do not know 
hw a week can pass without introducing 
them; I shall invite people to make appli- 
tations here. I shall always be ready on 
any occasion to bring them forward; and 
tis possible under such circumstances we 
may bring things to a crisis, though it 
may not be precisely the issue we should 
hope to obtain. The answer of the clerk 
ifthe guardians to the letter of the Com- 
missioners is dated the 8th of February, 
and is as follows :— 
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“* Bromley Union, Feb. 8, 1846. 

“ Gentlemen—I am directed by the board of 
guardians to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 31st. ult., requesting to be informed of 
the special reasons, if any, which led the board of 
guardians to entertain the proposal for altering 
the existing dietary in the Bromley union work- 
house. 

“The board of guardians desire me to state, 
that the proposal to alter the dietary was made 
in the first instance by a member of the board, 
who gave his reasons for the alteration, and a 
committee was appointed to consider the proposal; 
that committee agreed to a report which was sub- 
mitted to the board, but was negatived by them, 
and the resolution to alter the dietary as at first 
proposed confirmed. 

“‘T am directed to forward herewith a copy of 
the report of the Committee on the subject.—I 
have, &e. ** Henry Notrinenam, 

Clerk to the Guardians, 
“ The Poor Law Commissioners.” 


I have here the report of the committee 
alluded to, but it is too long to read; I 
will only quote one or two paragraphs, 
stating what the cost of the change would 
be:— 

“The additional expense which would arise 
from the supply of soup twice a week at dinner, 
for all the paupers in the workhouse, may be 
roughly estimated at about 50/. per annum upon 
an average of 100 inmates; a sum which the 
board most certainly would not begrudge, was it 
likely to produce a certain and sufficient advan- 
tage, but which the committee feel should not be 
imposed on the ratepayers on merely speculative 
grounds, which have hitherto derived no support 
from experience. 

“Tt will be remarked, that Mr. Smith offers no 
opinion on the suggestion of giving an additional 
meat-pudding per week to the children. Upon 
this point, then, the committee will make no spe- 
cial observation ; the expense arising from it would 
be about 4/. 6s. 8d. per annum upon an average 
of forty children.” 

What was the decision of the Commis- 
sioners? A change of diet, recommended 
by the medical officer, is adopted by the 
guardians, who confirm their first resolu- 
tion, though their committee report against 
it, and it is proved it would only cost 
541. 6s. for 140 inmates. To this appli- 
cation, the following is the reply of the 
Commissioners :— 

“ Poor Law Commission Office, 
Somerset House, Feb. 12, 1846. 

“Sir—I am directed by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 8th instant, on the subject of the 
proposed change in the dietary table of the work- 
house of the Bromley Union. 

“‘T am now to state, in reference to this matter, 
that the Commissioners agree in opinion with the 
committee of the guardians, a copy of whose re- 
port was forwarded with your letter, and consider 
it inexpedient to make the proposed change, al- 
ways keeping in view, however, the power of 
making temporary alterations in the diet of the 
inmates, on the recommendation of the medical 
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officer, which is vested in the board of guardians 
by the workhouse rules.—I am, &c. 
“ E. Cuapwick, Secretary. 
“To H. Nottingham, Esq., Clerk to the 
Guardians of the Bromley Union.” 


Now, will it add to the dignity of Her 


Majesty’s Ministers to discuss questions of | 


this kind in this House? The noble Lord 
shakes his head; I know what he inti- 
mates by that; he thinks his Colleagues 
will be so liberal, there will be no occasion 
for such discussions. I heard the noble 
Lord say something towards the close of 


his speech last night which very much dis- | 


armed my hostility to it; the noble Lord 
thinks his Colleagues will not act in this 
way—that, as Poor Law Commissioners 
sitting in this House, they will adopt a 
different line of policy. He said last night, 
relief should be liberally given: I was de- 
lighted to hear that expression. I think 
those who deserve relief ought to have a 
liberal allowance. In that case, the noble 
Lord thinks these discussions will not be 
raised here: applications made to the Com- 
missioners sitting in this House for relief 
will be granted. But does the noble Lord 


know there are other boards of guardians 
who will send up a different kind of appli- 


cation? Some boards may act like the 
Andover union, and send up for leave to 
make a reduction in the allowance. How 
will the Government act between the two 
parties? The difficulty in which it will be 
placed will be utterly insurmountable—no 
Minister will be able to combat it. With 
four Cabinet Ministers, sitting as ex-officio 
Commissioners, every question will be a 
Government question; it must be so: whe- 
ther the diet of a workhouse one day shall 
be gruel or soup, or on another gruel or 
porridge —these are questions liable to 
bring the Government into great disrepute. 
I never thought to see the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department take the 
place of a master of a workhouse. The 
Ministers will really become an acting 
committee of masters of workhouses. But 
in this Bromley union, what were the al- 
lowances? They were, five ounces of meat 
to an able-bodied man, and three ounces 
to an able-bodied woman. The allowance 
for dinner was seven ounces of bread and 
one ounce of cheese. Have hon. Gentle- 
men ever seen such quantities weighed 
out? Do they know what they are? I 
assure them they are not the “liberal ”’ 
allowance spoken of by the noble Lord. 
What is the allowance in the House of 
Correction for criminals? But, I will first 
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read the allowance in the Bromley union 
the dietary which the guardians desired 
slightly to increase, and for which leay 
was finally refused by the Poor Law Com. 
missioners; and then I will state the alloy. 
ance in the House of Correction. In the 
Bromley union, the allowance on Sunday 
was, for an able-bodied man, six ounces of 
bread and one pint of gruel or milk por. 
ridge; for a woman, the bread was fiye 
ounces; for dinner, meat pudding sixteen 
ounces, for the women, ten ounces; for 
|. supper, six ounces of bread and one pint 
of gruel or porridge. After Sunday, not 
a particle of meat is given; and it is ad. 
mitted in the return that the meat in the 
meat pudding is only five ounces. Only 
five ounces of meat through the entire 
| week. On Tuesdays, sixteen ounces of 
| suet pudding was allowed for the men, ten 
ounces for the women; on Fridays, the 
same; on other days, the dinner was seven 
ounces of bread and one ounce of cheese, 
Such is the allowance sanctioned by the 
Commissioners, an application to increase 
which was refused. Now, what have the pri- 
soners in the House of Correction in Cold. 
bath-fields? I do not complain of that 
dietary; I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
understands that I do not complain of it. 
When people are confined, whether as pau- 
pers in a workhouse, or as prisoners in 4 
gaol, they ought to have food enough to 
keep them in health. In Coldbath-fields, 
the allowance for breakfast is one pint of 
cocoa—that is better than tea—and six 
ounces and two-thirds of bread; and there 
is no reduction in that quantity for women; 
they have the same allowance as the men, 
and they want it. I think it most dis- 
graceful to make a difference in the work- 
houses in the allowances of men and wo- 
men; and it is infinitely more disgraceful 
that women with an infant at the breast 
have no additional allowance, but receive 
precisely the same as others. In the 
House of Correction the dinner is, the 
same quantity of bread as at breakfast, 
with six ounces of meat; on Tuesday, six 
ounces of meat; on Thursday, six ounces 
of meat; on Saturday, six ounces of meat. 
In the House of Correction the women 
have twenty-four ounces of meat per week; 
but the poor woman who has committed no 
offence—who has broken no law—who has 
not transgressed the rules of society—she 
must starve on three ounces of meat per 
week! And the Poor Law Commissioners 
refused to sanction an increase in the al- 
lowance. Is the noble Lord aware of these 
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things? He cannot be; he could not rest 
under them; holding his distinguished po- 
sition, with his talents and feelings, it is 
impossible he can be content to hear such 
things stated to him. Going through all 
the dietary, I find everything increased in 
the same proportion; in one the allowance 
is sufficient to maintain the body in health 
and natural vigour; by the other, what- 
ever it did with regard to health, it must 
make the poor creatures wretched from 
ilvays suffering the pangs of hunger. 
But is this politic—is it wise? Leaving 
the justice of the case out of the question 
altogether, is it wise, while thus providing 
for criminals, to subject innocent people 
rho have done no wrong to this species of 
torture 2 Does the noble Lord think these 
are questions that ought to be agitated in 
this House night after night and Session 
after Session? Does he think his Col- 
lagues can assume the office of Poor Law 
(Commissioners without having them so 
rised? Does he think, if such a ques- 
tin as that from the Bromley union be- 
came a Cabinet question, and the Govern- 
ment refuse the application of the guar- 
dans, it could stand one month under it ? 
Does he believe it is for the safety of 
the Crown that such questions should be 
mooted here? Will it add to the dignity 
and security of the Crown? Why, the 
vhole country, when in a state of political 
excitement, would be convulsed from one 
extremity to the other by the agitation of 
sich a question. The noble Lord will say, 
vecan yield a little for the good of the 
por. The poor are not electors, and he 
knew where the balance of yielding would 
be. It would be with the boards of guar- 
tins, and the boards of guardians in that 
case would rule the Government. The 
por invariably being the weaker, will go 
to the wall. Then, what would be the 
feelings among the suffering population in 
this country 2 Why, they would be ready 
totear this House about our ears. My con- 
Viction is, that if this Bill be carried into 
operation, in a very short time the indig- 
tation which will arise will endanger all 
our institutions. I am confident, from the 
nature of it, a more unconstitutional mea- 
sure, or one of a more pernicious tendency, 
Was never proposed. The noble Lord, 
however, may say, ‘If we should be 
weakened by the anti-popular voice, it is 
possible we shall be strengthened by the 
increased patronage it will be in our power 
bestow.” But is this centralisation to 
§) on, atevery step adding such enormous 
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power to the Government? The noble 
Lord must be aware of the power the 
Poor Law Commissioners may exercise 
with regard to the dismissal of officers. 
All the clerks of the boards of guardians 

all the masters of workhouses—all the 
matrons of workhouses—all the school- 
masters—all the medical officers—will hold 
these offices at the pleasure and mercy of 
the Government of the day. That will be the 
result; and I am astonished at the noble 
Lord, who is such a lover of our free con- 
stitution, and who has so often contested 
that the power of the Crown ought not to 
be increased, should make such a proposal. 
It may be all very well for the existing 
Government; but how would the noble 
Lord like the same advantage to be trusted 
to a Government of directly opposite prin- 
ciples? The noble Lord probably thinks 
that such a power would not now be abused; 
but he should look far forward, and re- 
member that a Government may arise 
which might desire to abuse to the utmost 
extremity this enormous power. I say it 
is one which no Government ought to pos- 
sess, and there is no reason whatever for 
giving it either to this Government or to 
the Government which may succeed. A 
great outery was made the other day 
against the additional patronage which 
would be vested in the Government by the 
operation of the educational scheme; but 
this beats it all to atoms, and the noble 
Lord in his speech last night completely 
failed to show the necessity for such a 
measure. The noble Lord says that he is 
anxious for this authority; but we have had 
thirteen years of experience of the opera- 
tion of the New Poor Law, and the noble 
Lord is bound to admit that when the pro- 
position for passing that law was made, it 
was held out to this House and to the 
country that the Commission would only 
be of short duration. Hence it was that 
the proposal was made that it should last 
for only five years. I remember Lord Al- 
thorp’s speech well. ‘Out of doors at that 
time the proposal was altogether obnoxious 
to us; but the noble Lord distinctly inti- 
mated and stated in express terms it was 
only to introduce the Bill and work the law 
for a short time, in order to show what 
the operation ought to be, that the Com- 
mission was appointed. The same thing 
was repeated again and again in the House 
of Lords. And now, although it is set 
forth in the present Bill it is to last but 
for five years, it is to me perfectly evident 
that it is intended to be a permanent mea- 
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sure—that this monster Commission is in- | have hitherto acted are to be dismissed; , 
tended to be permanent. Yes, if the|new chief is to be appointed; he jg 4 
country will bear it. It has not been fair| have for Colleagues four Ministers of 
dealing to the House—the noble Lord was | State, and as many other persons ag Her 
a Member of that Administration, and he} Majesty chooses to name, one of them 
ought to have taken the declaration of being appointed. We had a three-headed 
Lord Althorp as his own. We have had | monster before; now it is to be a many. 
this Act in operation thirteen years: can- | headed monster. What will the poor gain 
not the new Government see if, out of the | by such a Commission ? According to 
materials which have been collected, a law | my opinion, formed after the best view | 
might not be made to do away with this | have been able to take of the subject, as 
central authority? Or if there is to be a little as they have gained already, The 
central control, why put the poor in com-| noble Lord states, that he would oppose 
mission ? Why not give the poor a judge? | any vote of censure upon the conduct of 
a man of great discretion and great learn- | the Commission; therefore he approves of 
ing—a judge who shall see the spirit of the that conduct, and he is prepared for his 
law carried out, and who shall have power | Colleagues to pursue that path in which 
to make rules for the courts—call them, if | the Commission have already trod. Under 
you will, boards—of guardians? I do not | the circumstances the public has great rea. 
think there would be any difficulty in form- | son to complain of this Bill. I agree with 
ing such a law. I am not afraid of the | the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
boards of guardians. If the noble Lord | just sat down, that public expectation has 
has any apprehensions of those boards, | been raised high, and that it will fall ex. 
why does he not reconstruct them? The | actly in the proportion in which it was ele. 
vated. Great must be the disappointment 
of the people at finding that there is to be 
no change in the Poor Law. The New 
Poor Law, with the cxception of the slight 


noble Lord last night spoke of the Act of 
Elizabeth, and of the manner in which that 
Act had been abused by the magistrates 
of Berkshire, in the first instanee, and 


afterwards by magistrates of other coun- 


ties. But by the Act of 1834, what did 
you do with the magistrates? Why, you 
absolutely put them over the elected guar- 
dians. They were rewarded instead of 
being condemned for their misconduct. | 
Why does not then the noble Lord re- | 
construct the boards of guardians ? The | 
noble Lord alluded to the manner in which | 
vestries had acted. When did they begin 

to act badly? Why, long before the Act | 
of 1834 was passed; and yet the select 

vestries were pefmitted full powers by that 





change I have mentioned, remains pre 
cisely as it was. The huge unions, which 
are formed of so vast a size, in my opinion 
for the express purpose of preventing the 
poor from obtaining relief, are to continue 
as formerly, with all the existing arrange- 


| ments, I may presume, with regard to the 


manner in which out-door relief is to be ad- 
ministered. How does the Act operate in 
reference to the poor man living many 
miles from the workhouse? He is starv- 
ing; he wishes for work and cannot get it; 
he asks the relieving officer for relief; the 


measure. If the noble Lord now sees a/ relieving officer says he must apply on the 
defect in the boards of guardians, he ought | board-day; on the board-day he attends 
to propose that they be remodelled. He, | the board; and when there, as it often 
of course, saw that the election of guar- | happens, he is not admitted to the presence 
dians had become a complete farce. There | of the guardians. The relieving officer be- 
are now no meetings of the electors, no | hind his back states the case; the board 


meetings of parishioners with respect to 
such officers; papers with blank spaces are 
left at the houses of the parishioners, are 
filled up and are generally called for by the 
policemen; the same names being marked, 
the same men remaining guardians; the 
farce of election is gone through, and there 
is nothing more. And, Sir, I maintain 
that all the evils of the existing law are to 
continue. We are merely to have that 
change which has been so often dwelt upon; 
we are merely to have a new set of men in 
the Commission; the Commissioners who 


has not the candour and the manliness to 
| eall the unfortunate fellow before it; and it 
| decides on the business without hearing 
|him; immediately afterwards, he is told by 
| the relieving officer that there is nothing 
|for him, and the poor creature, broken- 
| hearted, is sent empty away. Why, Sir, 
all these things will exist; and, in my 
opinion, if the board of guardians should 
receive, as they will by this Bill, the sane- 
tion of the Government, they will feel them- 
selves strengthened in iniquity; and all 
these evils will be aggravated in a tenfold 
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form. The public, in point of fact, has 

jned something of late by the weakness 
of the Commissioners of Somerset House. 
They were obliged to yield under the pres- 
are of public indignation, and that is the 
very thing of which the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath complained. He says, 
the Commissioners have not been sufli- 
dently resolute in carrying out the law. 
The Member for Tavistock cheers. I hope 
he is not to be one of the new Commission. 
I sincerely hope that misfortune is not to 
fallon the fpoor. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath complained that they 
had not carried out the law with adequate 
sernness. I am sorry the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath is not here, because the 
other night he was very free, as he often 
is, in charging persons with ignorance. 
Yow, it is my conviction, that the hon. 
and learned Member has never in his life 
been in a public vestry in this country. I 
donot think he ever saw relief granted to 
the poor. I donot believe he is in the 
slightest degree aware of the manner in 
vhich the old law operated. That great 
abuses did exist I freely admit, with him, 
under the old system; and I do not dispute 
that many things were done eminently de- 
trimental to the interests of the poor; but 
Ido deny that such a gigantic change as 
that which was made was necessary. That 
achange was required I confess; but the 
ome demanded was of a much more mode- 
rate character, and would have been strictly 
consistent with the old Act of Elizabeth. 
The present law is inconsistent with the 
principle of the law of Elizabeth, and es- 
pecially inconsistent with regard to the 
able-bodied poor out of work. The hon. 
and learned Member has directed his 
attention only to the idler, only to the 
vagabond; he utterly forgets, or seems 
to forget, that there are honest and 
excellent men, industriously disposed, who 
have no opportunity of labour. It is, 
I grant, right that the idler should be pun- 
ished, and that the vagabond and the 
drnkard should suffer; but are the sins 
ofsuch persons to be laid on the shoulders 
ofthe honest man, willing, were the means 
open to him, to earn his daily bread by the 
‘weat of his brow? That which appears 
tome to be the particular injustice in this 
hw is the absence of any distinction be- 
‘ween the idler and the honest man. 
Under the operation of the Act of Eliza- 
beth, relief was administered in the parish ; 
the parties who had to give relief knew 
the man who made the application, and 
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consequently there was a sensible check 
upon misconduct. The drunkard, though 
he were in want, shrunk from the exposure 
of his misdoings, while the honest man 
knew, when in distress, that as he had done 
no wrong, relief was his right. Now, how- 
ever, when a poor man applies to the board 
of guardians, there is but one there who is 
likely to know him, that is, the guardian 
of his parish; and it is probable that on 
the day he seeks assistance, that guardian 
may not be in attendance. The systems 
are utterly at variance; in the one case the 
man would obtain relief at his door; in the 
other case he has to go miles for it, and, 
at the end of his journey, instead of seeing 
countenances of those to whom his deserts 
and requirements are known, he finds 
strangers who cannot possibly sympathize 
with him, because they are altogether ig- 
norant of the circumstances by which he 
has been reduced. The Act of Elizabeth 
was one of the noblest statutes ever passed 
by a Legislature. It gave a security to 
property in this country which could have 
been acquired by no other means; and 
whatever you may say of the operation of 
that Act, it has been mainly through its 
munificent influence that England has at- 
tained to her present social eminence. It 
is, I consider, the first duty of property to 
protect the poor. How can Gentlemen 
expect to be safe in their possessions—how 
ean they believe they are in security, if 
their neighbours are in destitution, and if 
many of them are starving? It is one of 
the conditions on which you hold property 
that you shall assist those who have none. 
In a state of savage life there is no pro- 
perty. All is in common. The institu- 
tion of property is one of the first fruits of 
civilization ; and the establishment of pri- 
vate property, the creation of a right, given 


| to an individual, enabling him to hold pro- 


perty, and especially property in land, as 
his own, throws on him a duty of maintain- 
ing or of assisting in the maintenance of 
those who, though they are willing to work, 
cannot obtain property, or the means where- 
by to purchase sustenance. That duty 
was imposed on property in this country 
by the Act of Elizabeth; but the principle 
of that statute has not been embodied in 
the Poor Law Amendment Act. Sir, I 
firmly believe that the conduct which the 
Government is pursuing in this case is of 
a most unfortunate kind. I say unfortu- 
nate, for I searcely know any word I can 
more properly apply. I do believe the 
course which is now being taken will be 
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attended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the Government itself, and, 
what is of still more importance, to the 
poor. Throughout the country the feeling 
is extending among the labouring popula- 
tion that this House is hostile to them. 
What is it which can have produced that 
sentiment? It is the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, and that feeling will not easily 
be removed. You will indeed only increase 
it a thousandfold if the New Poor Law 
Commissioners act in accordance with the 
conduct of the Commissioners about to be 
dismissed. The poor believe that in this 
House there is no sympathy for them. 
Having done no wrong, and committed no 
offence, they consider their condition ought 
to be commiserated by those whose posi- 
tion in life places them: above want; and 
having by their labour given value to pro- 
perty, they expect that their poverty should 
not be neglected. They believe, however, 
that instead of this, arrangements have 
been made to withhold from them the re- 
lief which was granted by the Act of Eli- 
zabeth. They believe that the boon which 
was thus conferred has been wrested from 
them by a spirit hostile to them and to 
their interests. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath said, that when he found 


a Member in this House advocating the 
cause of the poor, and afterwards denying 
to the poor a vote for the Members of this 
House, he pointed his finger at that indi- 
vidual, and designated him as a hypocrite. 
Now, the hon. and learned Member knows 
that I, for one, am willing to give the poor 


the suffrage. I wish to see the labouring 
population of the country represented in 
this House; and I am of opinion that 
nothing would be of a more conservative 
character, nothing would tend more to give 
security and stability to our most honoured 
institutions, than the bestowal of so just 
a boon upon the people. Why should they 
desire to do harm? Why should their 
votes be feared? The men of a higher 
station are surrounded by extrinsic cirecum- 
stances which necessarily affect their con- 
duct. Not so the labouring man; he has 
one object in view ; he thinks that ought to 
be achieved, and he gives his vote in accord- 
ance with his independent conviction. The 
hon. and learned Member desires himself 
that the working people of England should 
have the suffrage; and if he saw his own 
views carried out, how long would the 
Amendment Actlast ? If the people were 
represented here, he would see a complete 
upsetting of all his fayourite views in re- 
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ference to this measure. I regret greatly 
that the hon. and learned Member is not 
here. He is constantly complaining of the 
intolerance of other persons, and probably 
he is not aware that he is himself one of 
the most intolerant men in the House, the 
most impatient under contradiction, and 
one who really makes less allowance for 
difference of opinion than any Member in 
this Assembly. The hon. and learned 
Member referred to my acquaintance with 
the dissecting room, and to my intimacy 
with some of the various pursuits of life, 
It is very true. I have attended at the 
dissection of the human hand—a most ex. 
quisite piece of mechanism; I have oper- 
ated also upon the human head, and I never 
yet saw one which embraced all the ex. 
cellencies of humanity. I never saw that 
development in one head; and if the hon, 
and learned Member will reflect on that 
fact, I think it may be useful to him, All 
knowledge, all virtue, all forbearance, 
all honesty, is not to be seen in one head. 
The hon. and learned Member alluded 
to the court of humanity in this House. 
He did not mention another sort of court— 
the court of self-conceit. There are, it is 
known, a great variety of courts, but that 
is one of the most unpleasant and offensive 
kind. I have a great respect for the ta- 
lents of the hon. and learned Member, and 
I admire the candour and freedom with 
which he manifests his philanthropic sym- 
pathies. It is always refreshing to hear 
him at such moments ; but if he would re- 
member that, as there are different heads, 
differently constituted, a difference of opin- 
ion may honestly prevail, I think it would 
be of great use to him in future arguments, 
and might not be followed by unpleasant 
effects among the auditors in this assembly. 
I think that many who support the existing 
law are as desirous of promoting the in- 
terest of the poor asI am. I cannot en- 
tertain a doubt on the subject. Why should 
they not be? What motive can they have 
for persecuting their fellow-creatures ? The 
poor have done them no wrong, and I am 
confident they desire to benefit the condi- 
tion of the poor, to raise them in the scale 
of society, and to obtain a higher reward 
for their services. I differ with them only 
as to the manner in which they would ac- 
complish the common object. _I see a sta 
tute in operation attended with good re- 
sults—I refer to that founded upon the 
principle of the Act of Elizabeth—and I 
believe that those who broke down the 
principle of that Act, and who frittered 
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sway its great worth to the poor, inflicted 
ypon them a vast amount of injury. I 
deny that the great change was necessary, 
ad now, instead of establishing this new 
Commission, or, instead of giving perpe- 
iuity to it, by putting in men connected 
yith the Government, I would greatly pre- 
fer the repeal of the existing law, and if a 
Votion to that effect were moved, most cor- 
dally and cheerfully would I vote for it. 
By 80 doing, I think I would best promote 
the interest of the poor, and best serve the 
ratepayers. But, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners seem to have anticipated that such 
s Motion might be made; they consequently 
swept away the parochial cottages and the 
ivellings belonging tothe poor. 4,000 or 
5,000 of such sales or transfers have been 
nade; and thus, not a single place for the 
por has been left in the parish, except the 
wionworkhouse. And] call the workhouse, 
as it is now conducted, a gaol, and nothing 
but a gaol. It is true the working man 
may live out of it; but for what ?—to 
starve. The design is that the working 
man, if he be placed in it, so miserable are 
its accommodations, shall not remain ex- 
cept under the fear of starvation should he 
rmove. I will ask those hon. Members 
vho have reflected on the subject, if they 


consider this to be just treatment to the 
por? Ought it not to be a house of ac- 


commodation to the poor? You say that 
the labourer would become an idler, and 
vould be eventually maintained at the cost 
of the ratepayers, were the workhouse not 
madea place of terror. But is that any 
excuse for your treatment of the aged and 
the infirm? Take an aged couple in the 
workhouse ; dining within the same walls, 
one on one side, and one on the other. Do 
you allow them to speak? No; they were 
denied all opportunity of exchanging a 
word in conversation. They are always 
kept apart. That was the practice in the 
infamous Andover union. [A MEMBER: 
That was an exception.} Yes, it was 
mexception we hit upon. It was the par- 
ticular union into the proceedings of which 
ve happened to make the inquiry, which 
resulted in that hideous exposure now well 
known to all the world. And I can tell 
the hon. Gentleman that the same thing is 
taking place in other unions, and that the 
Andover union was no exception, with the 
exeeption of the one hit upon. The noble 
lord (Lord J. Russell) can see no miscon- 
duct on the part of the Commissioners with 
reference to the Andover Union. Will 
the noble Lord inform the House what the 
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Poor Law Commissioners are appointed 
for? Was everything right at Andover? 
On the contrary, from beginning to end 
everything was wrong; drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, starvation, filth, and every abo- 
mination that can be imagined. Yet the 
Poor Law Commissioners (who are answer- 
able by law for the conduet of the assistant 
commissioners), when an inquiry was to be 
instituted into the affairs of that union, 
sent down an assistant commissioner, the 
very man who must have had a motive, if 
anything was wrong, for not inquiring. It 
was all wrong. The cruelties that were 
practised at that institution were a disgrace 
to humanity ; and yet it is said the Com- 
missioners were not in error with regard to 
that matter. Will the noble Lord, before 
this discussion ends, point out to the House, 
when his mind is brought to bear practi- 
cally on the question, what he thinks the 
conduct of the Commissioners ought to be 
with reference to such a case as I have al- 
luded to from the Bromley union, and also 
with reference to another case to which I 
will briefly refer—that of Margate? By 
the 27th Section of the Poor Law Act, any 
person who may require relief out of the 
workhouse, and who is unable to labour, 
may obtain it on the order of two magis- 
trates, one of them certifying that the ap- 
plicant is incapable of working. Mr. Wad- 
dington, the highly respected surgeon of 
Margate, knowing the destitution of a man 
named Sweetman, in the month of Feb- 
ruary made application for his relief before 
the magistrates. The man was present ; 
the magistrates saw and examined him; 
and, after hearing the evidence of Mr. 
Waddington, granted an order for his re- 
lief. The order was served on the board 
of guardians, and relief was given him for 
the first week ; but in the following week 
the board refused to continue the relief. 
The poor fellow again applied to the ma- 
gistrates; but they stated that they could 
do nothing in the case beyond recommend- 
ing the unfortunate man, who nineteen 
years ago had lost a limb and could not 
work, to see the board. Mr. Waddington, 
with great propriety, addressed the Poor 
Law Commissioners on the subject, and 
also the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. The Secretary of State, in 
his answer, said, ‘‘ he had referred his 
letter of the 4th inst. to the Poor Law 
Commissioners’’—and that it ‘‘ was found 
that the case to which it related had form- 
ed the subject of correspondence between 
the Commissioners and the board of guar- 
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dians, and that it did not appear that the | had been suggested by others; they agreed 
Secretary of State could interfere with re-| only upon one thing, and that was theip 
spect to it.’’ Has the noble Lord con-| discontent with what existed. There Was 
sidered the position in which the Govern- | something the matter, according to all of 
ment will be placed by applications of this|them. The hon. Member for Evesham 
kind? It will not do to say, ‘* Here is| was for reverting to the old system, 
the head of the Commission ”’—the tail | thought the local administration was tho 
must be looked to as well as the head; the | best that could exist, if, indeed, it was not 
whole body of those appointed by the Crown, | perfection; and he went further, in order 
and those who hold office ez officio, in-| to show the House the very hich opinion 
cluding the Home Secretary, will then be | he had of the working population, whose 
the Poor Law Commissioners; and the | virtues, he said, it was impossible to over. 
Home Secretary will not then be able to| rate. The words of the hon. Gentleman 
say that he will refer such matters to the | on this point were so extraordinary that he 
Commissioners, for they will then be the | had made a note of them. He said, “The 
parties sitting on the same bench with him. | labourers of this country have a higher 
Will the noble Lord say how he believes spirit of nobility, a more acute sense of 
this thing will work? If the noble Lord | right and wrong, than those who are above 
is prepared to say that the magistrates and | them; and there is among them a hatred 
guardians ought to rule in such cases, and |and distaste of vices which they almost 
that their decisions shall be the governing | blush to name, but which you do not blush 
line of conduct, that will be favourable to| to practise.”” And the hon. Gentleman 
the Government ; but in this arrangement said they ought not to subject such mento 
it appears to me that a most unconstitu- | hardships, or to too much control, for they 
tional thing is being done, in combining | were far superior to themselves, and that 
the legislative and executive functions. I|the more they gave them power in their 
believe it will be disastrous for the Govern- | own hands, the more would they show that 
ment, and unfortunate for the country, that | they deserved it. Now, he only wondered 
such an enormous amount of patronage as | that, entertaining such sentiments of the 
this arrangement will create should be in| working classes, the hon. Gentleman should 
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the hands of any party in power. In these | have been so long in that House, and yet 
circumstances, believing, as I do, that it; had never brought himself to give one 
° ° “i tk Ss 5s 

is a most impolitic arrangement, and that | single vote that might extend their power, 


its operation will be distressing to the poor, | or raise their influence. But the hon. 
I will oppose the Bill, and vote for the Gentleman was very condemnatory of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for | Commissioners, and could hardly find 
Knaresborough; and in any future stage| words, as he said, to express his views 
of the measure, when a division takes | of the evils of the system. Then the hon. 
place, I shall most eertainly vote against it.| Member for Somersetshire was a very in- 

Mr. VILLIERS thought there might | teresting character in this debate. " He 
be some doubt on the minds of many whe- | was one of that class who always had great 
ther a case had been made out for this’ influence in the House, as representing the 
measure; but he was ready, for himself, country party, and he was among the most 
to admit that, after listening to the debate | constant in complaint about things relating 
of that evening, and to the hon. Gentle-| to the Poor Law. [*‘No, no!”] Why, the 
men who were most violent in opposition | hon. Gentleman was not satisfied with the 
to it, a stronger case had been made out | present system, and he had come forward 
than he was prepared for. They had had on the present occasion and stated his 
four speeches that evening against the Bill! views. {Mr. Ferrayp: He always sup- 


—from the hon. Gentlemen the Members 
for Evesham, Somersetshire, Winchester, 
and Finsbury; and he thought that the 
first question any person who had listened 
to those speeches would ask was, ‘‘ What 
would these men have’? What is it they 
agree upon, or what would they recommend 
to be done ?’’ These Gentlemen seemed 
to differ in their views of the old law as 
much as in regard to subsequent measures; 


they differed in their views from all that 
| 


ported it.] The hon. Gentleman had, at 
least, come forward and stated that he re- 
quired that the central power and autho- 
‘rity, should be reconstructed; he wanted 
the power of the central authority to be 
| strengthened, and wished to clothe them 
with more powers than they now had. 
Then the hon. Member for Winchester ob- 
|jected to the central power, and had a 
high opinion of the enlightenment and in- 
telligence of the local power, and to such 
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anextent that he said wherever the local 
githorities had resisted the law of the 
Commissioners, there had been an enlight- 
aed system of conduct. [‘*No, no!”’] He 
ertainly understood the hon. Member to 
aythat where such had been the case the 

or had no reason to complain. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Finsbury com- 
plained of the manner in which the poor 
were treated in the workhouse; but the 
hon. Member for Winchester had another 
view of the case, and spoke with indigna- 
tio of men getting fat in the workhouse, 
and living there in comparative luxury, 
yhile the industrious man was left in a 
sate of starvation. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury had condemned the whole system; 
and he introduced a contrast between the 
gaol and the workhouse, to show the supe- 
rority of the former to the latter. He 
also condemned the Commissioners as an 
weonstitutional power, and longed to see 
the Statute of Elizabeth carried out, ex- 
pressing, at the same time, the most per- 
fect faith in the excellency of local control, 
vhich was in every respect to be preferred 
to the system of central superintendence. 
Now, he held in his hand a speech deliver- 
ed by the hon. Gentleman on a former oc- 
cision, which certainly did not exhibit 
the same amount of faith in the system 
if locat authority. He said, “It was 
wiversally known in this country that 
the tyranny, oppression, and cruelty which 
had specially marked the local administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, were found to be pro- 
dueed by the boards of guardians.”’ On 
another occasion the hon. Gentleman stated 
itas his opinion, that the Poor Man’s 
Guardian Society would operate most effec- 
tually by directing its attention to the way 
inwhich the guardians and other poor-law 
oficers administered the law, rather than 
to the principles of the Poor Law. The 
hon, Gentleman was very angry with those 
vho imputed ignorance to others in that 
House with reference to this subject. Now 
he (Mr. Villiers) would be the last to bring 
sich a charge against any one ; but when 


the hon. Member wished to bring them 


back to the state of things laid down in the 
dd statutes, he thought he must be unac- 
quainted with the real nature of those 
statutes. He found statutes of the most 
tyrannical and brutal character in the very 
days to which he referred. For example, 
if 4man was detected in coming back to a 
parish after being removed, he was for the 
rst offence to be flogged as a vagrant; for 
the second offence, branded on the forehead 
with the iron; for the third, sold like a 
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slave; for the fourth, hung as a felon. 
These were the statutes that existed for 
the regulation of the relief of the poor in 
those days to which the hon. Gentleman 
had adverted. He did not charge the hon. 
Gentleman with ignorance; but he must 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
that he had told them that, in proportion 
as they had departed from those statutes, 
they had done injury to the poor. In all 
this diversity of opinion and absence of any 
suggestion of a plan that would more hu- 
manely administer to the relief of the poor, 
he saw a reason for some person being ap- 
pointed to this great department of our 
social economy who could answer for the 
mode in which the poor were actually treat- 
ed in this country. The absence from that 
House of any person who felt himself re- 
sponsible for the line of conduct pursued 
towards the poor, led to many things being 
said which greatly aggravated the impres- 
sion out of doors that the poor were in- 
sufficiently relieved or cruelly neglected. 
There was a disposition on the part of cer- 
tain people always to attack those in au- 
thority if they could do it with impunity; 
and he believed that if such a person as he 
had referred to was appointed, and ready 
to meet charges in that House, the ocecu- 
pation of many of such Gentlemen would 
be gone. He was not surprised that, 
among those who opposed this Bill, such 
Gentlemen should be found. By its sue- 
cess, the way in which they obtained noto- 
riety, and the easy way in which they 
achieved popularity, would at once be lost; 
for the instant they brought forward their 
charges of inhumanity and the like, there 
would be found ready some one clothed 
with authority to give the unfounded 
charges the necessary contradiction. That 
was one reason why he felt disposed to 
support the measure before the House. He 
thought it would go a great deal towards 
removing unnecessary odium from the pre- 
sent system. Whether the measure was 
the best that could be devised, he could not 
say; but he thought that the principle of 
central superintendence was wise and be- 
neficial. The mischief at present was, that 
this central power was isolated—that it 
was destitute of sufficient authority; but 
they were now about to connect it with 
Parliament, and secure for it that respect 
which to a great extent it had hitherto 
wanted. He considered that the superin- 
tending power had succeeded exceedingly 
well in this country. It had been proved 
to be a great improvement on the late sys- 
tem. Great difficulties had been encoun- 
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tered. They had effected great changes, 
and there never was a Board which the 
people had more reason for maintaining. 
There never was a time when the people 
were better reconciled to it, or in regard to 
which it was found that the opposition 
given to it was groundless—its usefulness 
had been great, and it had proved in many 
cases a protection to the poor. The hon. 
Member for Knaresborough smiled, with 
an appearance of confidence, as if he 
thought himself able to answer that state- 
ment. The hon. Member might attempt 
to hold him up to unpopularity for what 
he now said; but he would tell him, 
as the hon. Member for Bath had done, 
that he was mistaken if he thought he 
could do so; he completely mistook the 
people of this country if he thought he 
could make a man unpopular in their eyes 
without proving his assertions. He defied 
him to show that the central power was 
not a great advantage to the poor of any 
locality. A superintending power like this 
could have no interest in being harsh to 
the poor, and was well calculated to pro- 
tect them when oppressed. He said that 
the system was the wisest that could have 
been adopted; and the more any one con- 
sidered it, the more convinced he would be 
how false and unfounded were the state- 





ments which had been made, and how 
groundless was the charge made by some | 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who said that | 
those who had administered the law had | 
perilled the law. He wished to know what 
they meant? The novelty of the system 
was in its administration, and in the great 
power which was entrusted to those who 
administered it; when it was said that the 
law had been attended with success, it 
meant that the administration of the law 
had been successful. That House had 
shrank from defining the mode in which 
the poor should be relieved; the law did | 
not define the precise mode: that was left | 
to the administrators. Lord Althorp and | 
the framers of the Act said that the law 
should give relief to the destitute and 
those who were suffering the extremity of 
want; and if any judgment could be formed | 
of the intentions of those who prepared 
the Act, they were, that the law for the 
relief of the poor should be administered 
with great economy and with great hu- 
manity, but likewise so as not to encou- 
rage idleness amongst the poor; and they 
entrusted the Commissioners with the su- 
perintendence of the law. That, he be- 
lieved, was the original object in view. 
This was a very difficult and delicate trust, 








a very arduous and onerous duty, thus ep. 
trusted to the Commissioners in 1834 
They found great laxity and irregularit 
in the old mode of administration, and 
though, as it might be expected, that 
however successful they might be, there 
would be great complaints made, yet there 
was not one single complaint that was to 
be traced to the central power. When 
hon. Gentlemen talked of the principle of 
the law, they did not know what they 
talked about. Lord Althorp had said what 
the Commissioners’ duties were; and let 
hon. Gentlemen hear how the actual and 
practical change of the system was ep. 
trusted to their discretion by Lord Al. 
thorp. What was the first thing? They 
were to abolish the allowance system 
wherever they found it. Next, they were 
to deprive the magistrates of the power of 
giving out-door relief. Next, to alter the 
constitution of vestries—to alter the ad. 
ministration of the law of settlement and 
the law of bastardy; and they were to aet 
by so many local municipalities, to consult 
and conciliate them, to ask their opinion, 
and to do nothing independent of them, No- 
thing could be more difticult—no duty could 
be more arduous than he imposed upon 
the board of Poor Law Commissioners, 
He direected them to get rid of the old 
system, with all its evils; and the greatest 
success was said already to have attended 
the change; people talked of the vast im- 
provements under the new law, and yet 
most inconsistently reflected upon the Com- 
missioners—the whole success attending 
the law resulting from the fulfilment of 
their part of the task. But it was one 
of the consequences of their being en- 
trusted with a large discretion, without 
sufficient authority to enforce it: eyery- 
body considered himself at liberty to eri 
ticise it, and what they did was thought 
wrong. Whilst one set of persons thought 
they were too severe, others thought they 
were not severe enough; whilst one party said 
that relief should be given by cramming all 
the poor into workhouses—that the work- 
house test should be carried out in all parts 
of the country—and that the Commissioners 
had failed through not rigorously enforcing 
that mode of giving relief: another party 
said they ought not to put men into the 
workhouse at all. The hon. Members for 
Finsbury and for Winchester said that the 
money of the ratepayers should be given 
to the poor at their own houses, and that 
they should be given what they asked. 
[Mr. B. Escorr: I never said so.] The 
hon. Member objected to any test being 
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plied to them. He (Mr. Villiers) only 
ferred to what the hon. Member said ; 
je did not know what he meant. He (Mr. 
Viliers) said, as the hon. and learned 
ember for Bath had said, that a very 
lange class of the industrious poor in this 
quntry were deeply interested in having 
wme test applied to persons seeking relief. 
The poor themselves spoke with disgust of 
the manner in which the Poor Law had 
enadministered. They used to say that 
there could be no help for them unless they 
yent on the parish—that no relief would 
ie given to them unless they married early 
and had large families; and though it might 
jem that the hon. Member for Winchester 
ad others were taking the part of the 

r, they were, in fact, as the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath had said, taking 
ihe part of the idle and the vagabonds and 
those who would not work, and who said 
they ought to have relief whenever they 
asked it. He referred to the state of the 
country when Lord Althorp introduced the 
Bill of 1834, when the poor had become 
absolutely demoralised, especially during 
the last fifty years. The Commissioners 
vere required to introduce the system gra- 
ually, to economize the funds for the relief 
if the poor, to correct all the abuses which 
aisted under the old system without de- 
feating the great object of the Poor Law; 
and Lord Althorp appointed men who, he 
thought, would act in that way cautiously 
and wisely; and he believed that they had 
carried out his views. They did proceed 
cautiously, yet they stirred up a host of 
enemies. It was on this account that there 
vas a division between them and their Se- 
eetary. It was as to the mode in which 
the new system should be carried into 
dfect: they disagreed on this point ; and 
that was the history of that dispute about 
which so much had been heard, and which, 
it was said, had thrown so much discredit 
upon the Commissioners. He wanted to 
lave the truth known on this matter. Lord 
Althorp had appointed men as Commis- 
siners whom he thought discreet and pru- 
dent, and in a very short time after, dif- 
ferences occurred between them and their 
Secretary. It had been said that no dif- 
ference had existed between the first Com- 
missioners, Mr. Frankland Lewis, Mr. 
lefevre, and Mr. Nicholls, and their Seere- 
tary; but he asserted that the same differ- 
ence had existed with the preceding Com- 
missioners as with the last. An attempt 
had been made to show that Mr. Chadwick 
tad not had any difference with the pre- 
ceding Commissioners. He had seen it 
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stated in his evidence that he discontinued 


(Fourth Night). 


acting at the Board in 1841. This was 
not the fact. The present Commissioners 
found a system in the office when they suc- 
ceeded to it, which did not admit of the 
Secretary being present at the time they 
were debating questions. He (Mr. Villiers) 
had stopped the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth when he entered upon this part of 
the subject, and stated that it was in 
1841 that Mr. Chadwick had been re- 
moved from the Board when engaged in 
business. It was when Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, Mr. Lefevre, and Mr. Nicholls were 
the Commissioners, that they found that 
Mr. Chadwick recommended a different 
system of administering that law—that 
which was called a stern administration of 
the law, as opposed to one which was 
less stern, or less sudden; and they consi- 
dered that it was not necessary that he 
should be present at the Board; and they 
took a legal opinion upon the subject, and 
dispensed with his attendance, not deter- 
mining this themselves under the statute, 
but acting upon a legal opinion, The 
difference between them was this: they 
thought they ought to carry out the mea- 
sure cautiously and leniently; but the Se- 
eretary was of a different opinion: that 
was the real difference between them; and 
from that time to this, the Secretary, Mr. 
Chadwick, had been at variance with the 
Commissioners, and had done everything 
in his power, directly and indirectly, to 
throw discredit upon the Commissioners, 
and to discredit them. And what was the 
ground for this? The Commissioners did 
not despise or underrate the talents of Mr. 
Chadwick, whom all the world knew to be 
very able, and very laborious; but every 
able and industrious gentleman might not 
have good judgment; and this was the 
ground upon which they differed. Mr. 
Chadwick had lately been making attempts 
to bring the Commissioners into disrepute 
before Committees of that House. But he 
had not established by anything deserving 
the name of proof, that the proceedings of 
the Commissioners had been illegal or ir- 
regular, or that they had had any object 
in their business but the public benefit and 
convenience. He had watched this debate, 
and had listened to everything that had 
been said of them; and even the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire, in his most intel- 
ligent speech, had not brought forward 
anything inculpatory of the Commission- 
ers. Upon comparatively trifling matters, 
he differed with them. They might have 
erred in judgment, but he had not been 
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able to find anything done by them, in; mittee a Select Committee, what was their 
which they had not complied with the pro- | first step? To open the door to the pub. 
visions of the Act of Parliament. They! lic. That attempt had been made before 
had consulted the highest legal authority, |in the Committee on the Poor Law in 
the Crown lawyers of two Governments, | 1837 and 1838. If the public were af. 
who had given their sanction to every-| mitted to the Committee, it was impossible 
thing they had done. The Commissioners | to prevent most unfair and garbled reports 
had, as a matter of course, a great num-| being published, for the newspapers eoul 
ber of enemies of various kinds: they must | not publish all the evidence. If he was right. 
have. There were some among those who | ly informed, the matter was discussed before 
hated the law altogether, and, of course, | the Committee, who were told the manne 
the Commissioners with it; there were | in which the Committee of 1837 had acted, 
those also, who, approving the law, would In that case the Chairman of the Com. 
administer it differently. To both classes mittee had come to the House and stated 
of enemies, the Andover affair was a god-| that a desire had been expressed in the 
send. It was impossible now to discuss | Committee to admit the public, and asked 
this question, without a reference to that | the Speaker what course they should take 
subject. A great impression had been | under the circumstances? The direction 
made in the county by the disgraceful dis- | to the Chairman was that if he thought it 
closures at Andover; and all this inhu- | proper to admit the public, that he shoul 
manity had been supposed to be imputable | report the evidence de die in diem to the 
to the Commissioners in London. Nothing | House. That evidence, therefore, did not 
could be more unfounded and false; it was | go forth to the public without authority, 
utterly false. He said, and he hoped it | There was a Gentleman in that Committee 
would go forth that he said—most dis-| connected with the great leading journal— 
tinctly and unequivocally—that, withrespect | Mr. Walter; and Mr. Daniel Whittle Har. 
to all the disgraceful proceedings in the | vey, also a proprictor of a newspaper, was 
workhouse at Andover, there was not one | likewise upon that Committee. Both those 
tittle of evidence to show that those pro- | Gentlemen were most diametrically opposed 
ceedings were the fault of the Commis-|to the Poor Law, and both were anxious 
sioners. They were the fault of anybody | that the proceedings of the Committee 
but the Commissioners. They had done | should be published. But what was said? 
all they could; and it was not the fault of | ‘‘ We do not want anything unfair, we 
the Commissioners, but owing to the dis- | want the proceedings to be public; but let 
regard by the local guardians of the rules | the House and the public both have the 
which the Commissioners had issued. THe} evidence before them—let there be no 
asked any Gentleman who was upon the! partial reporting ;’’ and they assented di- 
Committee, whether the disgraceful pro-| rectly to the direction of the Speaker. 
ceedings in the Andover workhouse could | But what did the Andover Committee do? 
be charged to the Commissioners? He} Why, they did not report to the House; 
said not. The hon. Member for Wey- | but they did let partial reports of the evi- 
mouth had said, that the inquiry as to the dence go forth to the public. They refused 
Andover union had ereated a public feeling | to let the House have an official account of 
—that he had created a public feeling. | what took place in the Committee. 

He create a public feeling! The hon. Mr. WAKLEY: I moved in this 
Member might call a public feeling, a| House that the evidence should be re- 
most false and unfounded impression re-} ported de die in diem; and the House re- 
specting the conduct of the Commissioners, jected the Motion. 

and he might have contributed to that, ov-| Mr. VILLIERS was bound to believe 
ing to the extraordinary position of publie| the hon. Gentleman’s statement; but he 
affairs last year. No care was taken in the | certainly was told that there was a disin- 
appointment of that Committee; and those | clination on the part of the Committee to 
who wanted to get rid of the law, were | have the evidence reported from day to 
united in the same inquiry with those | day to the House. 

who only wanted to assail the Commis-; Mr. WAKLEY: No. 

sioners; and the House could not be sur-| Mr. VILLIERS: It appeared, how- 
prised at the conduct of that Committee. | ever, that the evidence was not ofticially 
The manner in which the inquiry was con-| or fully reported to the House while the 
ducted was peculiar and unusual in that | Committee was public—and it did not 
House: there had been nothing like it. | make the impropriety less. The Commit 
Although the House had made the Com-| tee allowed partial reports to go forth to 
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the public; they allowed personal matters 
to be inquired into, and partial reports 
iy be made of the inquiry, and at the 
gme time they made no report thereof to 
the House. When a Committee was a 
Select Committee, the Parliamentary ob- 
grvance was to report the evidence to the 
House, and not make it in the first in- 
stance public. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It was not a Secret 
Committee. The subject had been con- 
sidered this year. 

Mr. VILLIERS knew that the subject 
had been considered this year; but there 
was not that difference between a Select 
(ommittee and a Secret Committee which 
the hon. Gentleman appeared to imagine. 
The difference was this: a Select Commit- 
tee had a right to exclude strangers, but 
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that the public might know what the 
real character of the Committee was, 
and what its animus was; and when he 
considered this, he was not at all surprised 
at hearing the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) say, that the change which he now 
proposed to make in the law was not in 
consequence of anything which had tran- 
spired through the investigation instituted 
by the Andover Union Committee, but 
was entirely owing to his own conviction 
of the necessity of the change. Te (Mr. 
Villiers) knew not why the hon. Member 
for Weymouth (Mr. Christie) was not in 
his place ; and having referred so distinctly 
to the Andover Committee himself, he 
ought to have been present now. If the 
hon. Gentleman had been present, he (Mr. 





Villiers) should have taken leave to remark 
; upon the course which the hon. Gentleman 


not Members; whereas a Secret Committee 
had a right to exclude Members ; but if pursued in that Committee, especially as 
the Committee saw reason for admitting | the hon. Gentleman claimed credit with 
the public, they were then bound to ask | the country for what had resulted from his 
leave of the House. That was the invari- | efforts. The manner, however, in which 
able practice. What was the consequence | that hon. Gentleman had examined the 
of the course permitted by the Andover | witnesses before the Committce was, not at 
Union Committee to be pursued with re- | all becoming. He (Mr. Villiers) knew that 
sect to their inquiry? The evidence was|some hon. Members who went into the 
artially reported ; a false impression was | Committee-room, had declared that they 
made on the public mind; and certain | never saw anything more insulting and 
people were daily calling for the dismissal | offensive than the hon. Member’s manner 
of the Comnajssioners, founding their rea-| was to persons who were his seniors in 
sms on the partial evidence so pub- | age, if not his superiors in everything else. 
lished. He had heard a Member of} The hon. Gentleman must make a large 
the House state, that when he looked at claim on the indulgence of the House, if 
the reports of the evidence in the news-| he expected to have merit awarded to him 
papers from day to day, and compared in this matter. In further illustration of 
those statements with the offteial evidence, the manner in which the inquiry was con- 
he could hardly recognise it as the same. | ducted in this Committee, the hon. Gentle- 
Why, it was impossible for the reporters! man did not scruple to inquire into the 
ofnewspapers to give a perfect account of | private affairs of the witnesses, one of 
vhat was stated in the Committee; they | whom had formerly held the office of Poor 
could but give a partial report. But when! Law Commissioner. So much so was this 
charges of all sorts of offences were made | practice pursued, that the Committee-room 
against public men, and when, as in the! was constantly cleared in consequence of 
case of the Andover union, all sorts of; the impropriety of the questions that he 
private affairs were inquired into, he con-| put. A constant excitement was kept up 
tended that the Committee ought either to | from the spirit of those questions, and the 
have made an official report, or to have /manner in which the witnesses conducted 
concluded the inquiry with closed doors. | themselves under the hon. Gentleman’s 
He remembered hearing the hon. Member | examination. Tow was it possible, under 
for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) express | these circumstances, for the evidence to be 
lis extreme regret that he had not attended fair, and such as ought to be produced, 
more to the proceedings of the Andover | when they could hardly trust to what the 
Union Committee, and declare that if he | witnesses said? They were under the in- 
lad. he never should have allowed these fluence of fear, and everything was done 
charges to have been entered into with to terrify them. Men who were ready to 
the Committee-door open, without either | come forward, actually shrank from doing 
the evidence being reported to the House, | so, because they dreaded being examined 
ot the parties inculpated being present. | before such a Committee. The hon. 
He (Mr, Villiers) mentioned this in order | Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli) 
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asked last night with great triumph, how 
it was that the Secretary to the Poor 
Law Commissioners was not dismissed ? 
How was it that the man who was de- 
nounced in that Committee as a dangerous 
and unscrupulous subordinate in the estab- 
lishment in which he was found, was not 
instantly dismissed ? Why, how soon would 
there have been an inquiry on the subject 
of his dismissal—how soon would there 
have been another Andover Committee, or, 
what would be the same thing, a Somerset 
House Committee! The House had al- 
ready virtually deprived the Commissioners 
of the power of dismissing any one, having, 
by the inquiry instituted before the An- 
dover Union Committee, treated them as 
subordinates to Mr. Chadwick. Had the 
Commissioners dismissed that gentleman, 
he (Mr. Villiers) did not believe that the 
month of August would have come before 
they would have had a Committee to in- 
quire into it. And when, after that in- 
quiry, no single thing had been brought 
home to the Commissioners that could 
show them to have been the cause of mis- 
chief in the particular union of Andover, 
it had been possible, by every unfair means, 
to excite such a prejudice against them, 


might he not fairly assume that the same 
feeling would have been embarked in any 
other inquiry, even though no blame might 
attach to their conduct, any more than in 


the case of the Andover union? The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury did not seem to 
go into the subject of the Committee last 
night with any satisfaction to himself; he 
rather apologized to the House for having 
anything to do with such a Committee, 
than gloried in the report. The hon. Gen- 
tleman occupied the greater part of his 
speech in a manner different to that in 
which most other hon. Members had done; 
he spoke on the subject before the House; 
and it was not till he came to the close of 
his speech that he alluded to the Andover 
Committee; and he then remarked, that 
he should have said nothing upon the sub- 
ject if an hon. Friend had not put into his 
hand a copy of his own resolution. Now, 
the House all knew that the hon. Gentle- 
man’s attendance on the Committee was 
very little. [Mr. Disrarnt: I was on a 
Railroad Committee.] The hon. Gentle- 
man might have been on a Railroad Com- 
mittee; but that only showed that the hon. 
Gentleman was engaged elsewhere. They 
all knew that the hon. Gentleman was in a 
state of excitement during the whole year; 
his mind was occupied with other things; 
he was not indifferent to the conduct of 
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the late Government; 
ing minutely into the cause of his absengs 
from the Committee, the fact was, thy 
the hon. Gentleman did not attend till th 
eleventh hour, and then he came down ty 
the Committee-room, he (Mr. Villiers) kney 
not in what humour, prepared a resolution, 
not with very great gravity —“ not” —tp 
quote the expression of the hon. Gentle. 
man himself—* not with sufficient thought 
but in a moment of excitement,’’ in which 
he declared that the proceedings of the 
Commissioners in dismissing Mr. Parker 
and Mr. Day were irregular and arbitrary, 
and against the provisions of the statute 
under which they were appointed. This 
resolution he proposed in the Committee, 
and it was carried. Now, he (Mr. Villiers) 
was sure that if the hon. Gentleman were 
to apply his mind for three minutes to the 
subject, he would see that he was not jus. 
tified in proposing that resolution. This 
Andover-union concern had been made of 
great importance; but he must again rm. 
mind the House, that no blame whatever 
was attached by the report of the Commit. 
tee to the Commissioners as to what had 
taken place at Andove:. It was proved 
before the Committee that Mr. Parker had 
that very year reported to the Commis. 
sioners that the Andover union was going 
on favourably. Now, the @®mmissioners 
could not be everywhere; they must re- 
ecive reports from the assistant commis- 
sioners, who were their eyes and their ears, 
and the Commissioners were bound to trust 
them. But Mr. Parker reported that the 
union was going on favourably. He (Mr. 
Villiers) had never heard that fact before 
it was mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge, (Mr. M. Sutton) in the course 
of the present debate. He was perfectly 
startled on hearing it, and he immediately 
went up stairs and there found it. He 
could not believe that these Commissioners, 
who were so blamed for the state of the 
Andover union, and for having dismissed 
two of their assistant commissioners with- 
out reason, had received from one of those 
individuals such a report, and that it had 
been laid before them the very year in 
which the Committee passed the resolution 
of the hon. Member for Shrewsbury. But 
on searching the evidence, he (Mr. Vil- 
liers) saw something more striking—some- 
thing that would astonish the House ; he 
found that that very fact was brought be- 
fore the Committee in the shape of a res0- 
lution by one hon. Member who felt that 
he was inquiring into the conduct of indi- 
viduals that had been impugned, and that 
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je was bound to act justly. The Commit- 
ye were making in their report a state- 
nent of what had been done respecting the 
Andover union, and showing how fully the 
Commissioners were made aware of the 
gate of that union; and he (Mr. Villiers) 
fund that it was proposed to insert a clause 
in the report, to the effect that Mr. Parker 
reported the state of the union to be that 
itwas going on well. But would the House 
iwieve that the insertion of that fact—for 
twas not an opinion—was rejected by the 
Committee? A fact, the most important 
fall, when inquiring into the conduct of 
the Commissioners, was struck out of the 
wport. The hon. Member for Andover 
(Mr. Etwall), and the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury, though both of them were 
nost strongly against the Commissioners, 
yet they could not vote against the fact 
and the truth; they knew what was their 
uty, and the trust which was reposed in 
them by the House; and when the fact was 
nade known to them, they voted that it 
should be inserted in the report, and that 
the House should be informed that the 
sistant commissioner had reported to 
the Commissioners that the Andover 
inion was going on favourably, notwith- 
sanding the state it was in. He pre- 
sumed it was in consequence of the right 
hon, Baronet, the then Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Sir J. 
Graham) having heard that Mr. Parker 
had reported that the Andover union was 
ging on favourably, and finding so much 
public interest excited in regard to that 
wion, that he felt it his duty to write a 
letter to the Commissioners, in which he 
tated, that looking at the facts as they 
ame before him, it appeared to him that 
the then state of the union must be owing 
to neglect and want of due attention on 
the part of Mr. Parker, the assistant 
commissioner. Now, the Commissioners 
uot being themselves in possession of the 
knowledge as to the real state of the union, 
ind receiving a letter from the Secretary 
of State complaining of the conduct of one 
if their assistant commissioners in relation 
tothe state of that union, were they not 
jstified in regarding it as almost a direc- 
ton to them that they must institute an 
inquiry into the conduct which that assist- 
intcommissioner had pursued? Suppose 
the Commissioners had taken no notice of 
ihe letter from the Secretary of State, and 
‘ippose some six months afterwards some 
tther ease of complaint should have arisen 
2 some other union, in which the Com- 
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missioners felt it their duty to institute an 
inquiry and dismiss some other assistant 
commissioners — what sort of case, he 
begged to ask, would then have been made 
out against the Commissioners, if it should 
appear that in a case where the Secretary 
of State had written a letter complaining 
of the conduct of one of their assistant 
commissioners, they had altogether neg- 
lected to institute any sort of inquiry or 
take any steps to dismiss the party against 
whom the complaint was made? He did 
not wish to say anything against Mr. 
Parker. He had not the honour of his 
acquaintance, and he did not know him by 
sight; but Mr. Parker had brought his 
ease before Parliament; it was not the act 
of the Commissioners; and, when so much 
censure had been passed, he was bound to 
look at the question as a public matter, 
and to see if the Commissioners had acted 
with severity. He regretted that any gen- 
tleman enjoying station and reputation 
should lose a situation; yet he could not 
but look at the situation of the Commis- 
sioners. They were blamed for the neg- 
lect; and he could not see what middle 
course they could have taken. When they 
were blamed for not stating the reason of 
his dismissal, he must remind the House 
that Mr. Parker had been advised, under 
the circumstances, to resign. The course 
which he ought to have taken, if he meant 
to bring his case before Parliament, was to 
have refused to resign: that he was asked 
to resign was out of consideration to him ; 
but if he meant to bring the case before Par- 
liament he had been ill-advised—he ought 
not to have resigned, and then he would 
have called upon the Commissioners to 
record their reasons; for the statute did not 
require the Commissioners’ reasons to be 
recorded when they received a resignation. 
Therefore he said, that the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury’s resolution was not right 
in form or substance. With regard to the 
other assistant commissioner, he did not 
know much of the case; but he was in the 
House when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dorsetshire alluded to it at 
an early part of the Session, and he cer- 
tainly understood him to say that it was 
upon his recommendation the Commission- 
ers had dismissed Mr. Day. If he were 
mistaken in that, of course he could make 
no point of it; but if a Secretary of State 
saw reason to dismiss an assistant commis- 
sioner, he did not see that blame was to 
be passed on the Commissioners. He could 
not see anything in their conduct which 
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was irregular, or against the provisions of 
the Act. With respect to the Andover 
union, all agreed that there had been neg- 
lect; and he must remind the House that 
the noble Lord the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee (Lord Courtenay), whose character 
for impartiality had been praised by the 
enemies of the Poor Law, when he saw 
the resolutions, would not consent to vote 
that to be illegal which was not illegal, or 


to declare that to be a fact which was | 


proved to be otherwise; and, strongly as 
he was opposed to the Commissioners, he 
would not vote. He would not support 
that resolution which condemned the Com- 
missioners. Looking, then, at the proceed- 
ings of that Committee, he was not sur- 
prised to hear the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) say, ‘‘ This shall be no guide to 
me; I must look to the results of experi- 
ence, and I cannot rely upon anything so 
questionable as the report of this Commit- 
tee.’ He thought this was sufficient an- 
swer to the charges brought against him 
for not attaching sufficient importance to 
that inquiry. He would no longer occupy 
the House. He thought he had shown 
sufficient reasons for having a Poor Law 
Commissioner in the House; he thought 
he had shown that the Central Commission 
had generally answered its purpose; there 
never was a time when the people were 
more reconciled to the Poor Law than now, 
and especially to that part of it which in- 
volved a central independent and control- 
ling authority, which was the control that 
was the best protection against local abuse, 
and local tyranny, and which it would be 
unwise to deprive the poor of. He had re- 
cently served on a Committee connected 
with the Poor Law for three months; be- 
fore them every kind of evidence had been 
given, and not a word had been breathed 
against the Commissioners or a Commis- 
sion; it was rather approved of than com- 
plained against. But what had come out 
in evidence was, that great inconvenience 
had arisen from yielding to a mischievous 
cry against the assistant commissioners, 
just before the last general election, when 
they had been reduced from eighteen to 
nine. That was done in the year 1841, 
just before a general election; and all the 
evidence showed that it proved that though 
it was thought to be popular at the time, it 
was the cause of great evil afterwards. 
Ile therefore was perfectly satisfied with a 
measure which would give more power and 
strength, and establish more firmly a sys- 
tem of superintendence over the Poor Law 
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| which had existed for thirteen or fourteen 
| years, and had been found most usefyj 
| With respect to the Commissioners, they 
| had come through a severe ordeal; he dij 
not in the least deny that they had cop. 
mitted errors, or that they had erred in 
judgment; but that they had acted o,. 
ruptly or with inhumanity, or had don 
anything which the House ought not ty 
have expected from any other Commission. 
ers, he did distinctly deny. He did not 
' think the proposed change would be other. 
|wise than useful, as showing that the 
House was satisfied with the working of the 
ommission, and was willing to give the 
ommissioners every facility to make their 
system and their conduct understood by 
the public, and to vindicate themselves 
against unjust aspersion, and thus to re. 
concile the public to a well-regulated sys. 
| tem of superior or central control. d 
| Lorp J. MANNERS said, that the hon, 
| Gentleman the Member for Somersetshire 
| (Mr. Miles) had stated' truly that, if this 
debate had been confined to the subject be. 
fore the House, it would have occupied 
only a few hours instead of several nights; 
and he might add that if it had been re. 
stricted to arguments in favour of the Bill 
| they might have been returned as “ none,” 
They had heard the abuses of the old law 
exposed at as great length as in the year 
1834; they had heard the conduct of the 
Andover Committee criticised to an extent 
for which no Gentleman in that House could 
have been prepared; they had heard the 
conduct of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand) criticised at 
equal length; in short, every possible sub- 
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jject had been brought under discussion; 


but, as for the merits of the Bill itself, they 
had heard hardly anything. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had de- 
voted two sentences and a quarter to the 
Bill itself; in those sentences he had de- 
fended it, and had defended it by an argu- 
ment which, to his (Lord J. Manners) mind, 
was as great an accusation against the Bill 
as could be brought. Although, therefore, 
he had ample temptation to enter into 
the general discussion of the Poor Lay, 
he thought it would be more becoming bis 
duty to avoid this tempting opportunity; 
and he would content himself with saying 
that his opinion was unchanged, and that 
he did not think the present Poor Law of 
fered those facilities for the relief to which 
the industrious and unfortunate poor of this 
country were entitled. He thought that 
every objection made against the great sit 
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ofthe unions was most true and just; he 
thought, also, that the comparison made 
by the hon. Member for Oxfordshire be- 
tween the facilities for religion afforded in 
the houses of correction and the correspon- 
ding facilities afforded in the workhuuses, 
was disgraceful in a Christian country; and 
he thought that the medical assistance ren- 
dered under the present Poor Law was not 
by any means sufficient. He spoke with 
sme confidence on this subject, because 
he was one of the Members who sat on the 
Committee most ably presided over by Lord 
Ashley; and the general feeling of that 
Committee, though at the period of the 
Session they were prevented from making 
areport to the House, was, that the medical 
treatment was not such as it ought to be. 
His mind was impressed from the evidence 
of the medical gentlemen examined, that 
they would not have acceded to the terms 
ofthe Poor Law Commissioners did they not 
anticipate, in the event of a refusal, that 
sme young and inexperienced medical prac- 
titioner would step in and take their practice, 
utterly regardless of the wants of the poor. 
He thought this accusation against the pre- 
snt administration of the Poor Law well 
founded. It was only the other day, speak- 
ing in reference to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire, with re- 
gect to religious assistance, that he had 
rad the very interesting report of the 
chaplain of Knutsford gaol, in which he 
aid it was his custom, strictly in accor- 
dance with the prison rules, to examine the 
prisoners in private as to their religious 
and secular knowledge, and their former 
habits of life; and that, on the day ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty for a public hu- 
uiliation, ninety-eight of the prisoners had 
isked permission of the governor to abstain 
fom the principal provisions in the prison. 
ln what part of the system of the Poor 
law—in what system of instruction in the 
vorkhouses—could it be said that they 
vould obtain such a result as that? It was 
notorious that such was not the case. Yet, 
vhen the hon. Member for Northampton- 
ihire moved that chaplains should be ap- 
pointed, he required support, and was in 
consequence defeated. He said, then, that 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire was right 
drawing the distinction between the 
ls and the workhouses in this country. 
He was of opinion with the hon. Member 
fir Evesham, that the clergy of this country 
tught to be the ex-officio guardians of the 
hor; but that had been rejected; and it was 
ily the other day that the curate of St. 
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Philip, Bethnal-green, had been obliged to 
go before the magistrate at Worship-street, 
to complain of the guardians; and it was 
because the magistrate expressed a strong 
opinion condemning the guardians that the 
clergyman was enabled to bring tardy jus- 
tice to a dying man and his idiot daughter. 
He passed, then, from that general theme 
of the administration of the Poor Law, and 
came to that which had occupied the House 
for the last hour, and for many other hours 
during this debate—the conduct of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last had, in fact, rested 
the defence of this Bill on the defence of 
the Commissioners; and he must con- 
gratulate them upon having so earnest, 
so able, and so determined an advocate; 
but, like many eager advocates, the hon. 
Gentleman had proved rather too much; 
for if the Commissioners were so admira- 
ble in all their acts—if their conduct upon 
all occasions had been so correct—if they 
had violated no law, and had acted up to 
the very letter and spirit of the statute 
which they were appointed to administer 
— if they had done full and ample justice 
to all the subordinates they had dismissed, 
and had properly retained those whom they 
had originally appointed, or were the fault- 
less monsters the hon. Gentleman had de- 
scribed them to be—the House of Com- 
mons must be the most unjust legislative 
body, the most indiscriminating, the most 
unfair to the people, the world had ever 
seen. The hon. Gentleman said, the only 
charge brought against the Commissioners 
was a violation of the statute; but the 
hon. Gentleman devoted a considerable 
time to show that their treatment of Mr. 

Day and Mr. Parker was not characterized 
by that injustice which was charged against 
them. He thought, after what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Shrewsbury on the preceding night, it 
would require a great deal of eloquence 

and determination to prove that Mr. Day 

was not treated with great injustice by the 

Commissioners; and he expected that in 

the course of his observations upon the 

subject, the hon. Gentleman would have 

been able to disprove the statement brought 

forward by his hon. Friend. Then the 

hon. Gentleman was most indignant at the 

conduct of the Andover Committee. No- 

thing that that Committee did, or did not 

—nothing that hon. Members on that Com- 

mittee said or left unsaid—escaped the 

hostile criticism of the hon. Gentleman. 

The hon. Gentleman complained, amongst 
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other things, that they closed their doors, 
and permitted. evidence to be taken, but 
that they did not submit that evidence to the 
House of Commons. But his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury interrupted the hon. 
Gentleman, and said that he himself had 
moved that the evidence be laid on the 
Table of the House. Did the hon. Gen- 
tleman vote on that occasion ?—did he vote 
for the Motion? [Mr. Vituiers: I never 
heard of it.] And yet the hon. Gentle- 
man now came forward and made those 
violent accusations against those hon. Mem- 
bers who devoted four months last summer 
to the investigation of this most intricate 
subject; and when asked for proof of the 
most important part of his charge, said, he 
never heard of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber. But the hon. Gentleman, not con- 
tented with impugning the conduct and 
conclusions of the Andover Committee, 
said not only that those conclusions were 
not worthy of being listened to, but that 
the evidence upon which they were ground- 
ed was also unworthy of credit, for that those 
unfortunate victims of a partial and unfair 
Committee were so baited and worried by 
his hon. Friends the Members for Wey- 
mouth and Shrewsbury, and other hon. 
Members on the Committee, that they did 
not know what they said or did. A more 
astounding observation he had never heard. 
Let them conceive a gentleman like Mr. 
Cornwall Lewis, so utterly incapable of an- 
swering questions put to him by Members 
of that House, as to say things he did not 
mean or intend to say! He could not re- 
pose much confidence in such assertions. 
Then as to the question propounded by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Shrewsbury— 
if Mr. Chadwick were that anguis in herbd 
he had been described to be—if he were 
deceiving and humbugging the Poor Law 
Commissioners—why was he maintained in 
his office? The hon. Gentleman said, it 
was not because he did so towards the pre- 
sent Poor Law Commissioners only, but 
that he had done the same towards all 
former Commissioners—that he was only 
continuing the same course of action, and 
was only maintained in his office, not be- 
cause the Commissioners had any confi- 
dence in him, but because they and the 
Government knew that if he were dis- 
missed, he would insist upon an inquiry; 
and the Commissioners thought they could 
not stand that inquiry. [Mr. Vicuers: 
I never said so.] He would retract the 
words, but he must retain his argument. 
The hon. Gentleman said, although the 
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Andover Committee was sitting in August, 
that he was quite certain the end of pi 
gust would not have arrived before Mr. 
Chadwick had kicked up such a distur}. 
ance that the Commissioners would jot 
have been able to stand against it; or pop. 
haps the Commissioners felt, that if the 
inquiry was to be conducted in the same 
manner as the Andover Committee, they 
would not be able to stand against it. And 
what was the charge against the Andover 
Committee? That they allowed the eyj. 
dence taken before them to be printed, 
The hon. Gentleman said, that that course 
was at variance with the practice of Select 
Committees, and was liable to objection; 
and, having had some experience in Com. 
mittees, the hon. Gentleman said that those 
Committees had refused to follow—and 
the hon. Gentleman here used some tre. 
mendous epithet which he forgot—the pre- 
cedent of that Andover Committee, But 
did not the Free Trade Committee folloy 
that example? Did not the Navigation 
Laws Committee, of which the hon, Gen 
tleman was so active », Member, do the 
same? [Mr. Vintiers: They made re 
ports to the House.] Did the hon, Gen. 
tleman mean to say, that reports were not 
given in the morning papers? He believed 
that the same system of reporting was 
practised in the Andover Union Commit 
tee as in the Navigation Laws and other 
Committees; and if blame attached any- 
where, it attached to the hon. Gentleman, 
who was not in his place to vote on the 
Motion respecting the evidence taken be- 
fore that Committee. There was not one 
Member of that Committee but was justi- 
fied by law and the custom of that House 
in doing what he did. Then the hon. Gen- 
tleman made a most affecting appeal on 
behalf of the Commissioners, and said they 
were now suffering undeserved odium in 
the country, in consequence of the Andover 
Union Committee’s report having placed 
upon their shoulders the iniquities perpe 
trated by the board of guardians of An- 
dover. Was there ever so unfounded a 
statement ? He defied the hon. Gentleman 
to bring forward one resolution of the A- 
dover Union Committee which asserted 
any such charge. It was true that the 
Commissioners were unpopular with the 
country; but it was not true that anything 
that was said or done by the Andover 
Union Committee placed the cruelties that 
were perpetrated at Andover on the shoul- 
ders of the Commissioners, nor was it true 


that the country had any such belief, He 
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jad heard a great deal on this subject, 
sod he could safely say that he had never 
heard the Commissioners accused of havy- 
ing introduced, tolerated, or sanctioned 
the cruelties perpetrated by the Andover 
Union. But the most impressive part of 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech, to his ear, 
yas that in which he deprecated the ha- 
hit, which he said some hon. Gentleman 
had fallen into, of attacking the rich and 
the aristocracy whenever an opportunity 
qeurred for doing so. Recollecting the 
former speeches of the hon. Gentleman 
himself, and that long and unscrupu- 
lous course of agitation in which he had 
rsevered, he confessed that he had 
heard those sentiments with some degree 
of surprise, though certainly with some 
degree of pleasure as well. His great as- 
tnishment was that the hon. Gentleman 
did not find his indignation excited by the 
attempts of hon. Gentlemen, either in or 
out of that House, to bring all power into 
disrepute unless it was embodied in the 
Por Law. If the hon. Gentleman had 
taken the course he was now taking ear- 
lier, and had called upon his supporters not 
to indulge in attacks on the rich and the 
aristocracy, then he should have said that 
the hon. Gentleman was consistent in his 


present course, and he should not have 
been surprised at his making those violent 
stacks upon every one who did not fall 
down and worship the Poor Law Commis- 


siners. Then the hon. Gentleman at- 
tacked his hon. Friend the Member for 
Weymouth in language as strong as any 
he had ever heard used in that House. 
There was no sneer in which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not indulged. The quiet de- 
meanour of his hon. Friend would, he should 
have thought, have shielded him from such 
attacks; but it seemed, on the contrary, 
oly to invite them. The hon. Gentleman 
turned round to the place where his hon. 
Friend was not, and said, ‘ He create 
public opinion! He create an influence! 
Does he flatter himself that he can do any- 
thing of the kind?” His hon. Friend was 
more correct than the hon. Gentleman, and 
he might congratulate his hon. Friend for 
having successfully attracted public atten- 
ton to the great injustice and great wrong 
perpetrated by those in high authority upon 
those who had rendered them faithful ser- 
wees in subordinate capacities, but who, 
the moment they seemed to fail in render- 
Ing successful services to their superiors, 
vere discarded without « moment’s thought 
consideration. If the Andover Union 
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Committee produced no other fruit that of 
placing the conduct of the Commissioners to- 
wards Mr. Day and Mr. Parker in a proper 
light, his hon. Friend would have reason 
to congratulate himself. And now he 
turned from that part of the subject, and 
asked what reason did the hon. Gentleman 
assign in the whole course of his speech 
why they should agree to the second 
reading of this Bill? There was one 
reason, and one reason only. The hon. 
Gentleman said that the central Poor Law 
authority had been attacked in the violent 
way it had been, because it was not allied 
to any great party in the State; and he 
said he would support the Bill, because it 
would invest the central authority with the 
dignity and defence of a great party in the 
State. Was not that a reason why every 
Gentleman who wished to see the adminis- 
tration of Poor Law relief pure at its foun- 
tain-head—who wished to see the conduct 
of those men who were invested with that, 
he would not say illegal, but ex-legal au- 
thority properly looked after and attended 
to—who wished to see justice done to the 
poor—should oppose the Bill, as it would 
defeat the very object for which it was in- 
tended. To those portions of the Bill 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government seemed to think would be pro- 
ductive of more humane and tolerable re- 
gulations than existed at present, he would 
have no objection; but, for the life of him, 
he could not conceive how the addition of 
three or four high Government officers, 
whose time was already taken up so that 
they did not know which way to turn, could 
add to the practical efficiency of the pre- 
sent system. He did not think it would 
operate in any other way than by giving to 
the declaration of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners the weight and sanction of a higher 
power. He knew his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was wil- 
ling to undertake any amount of work that 
could be imposed upon him; but he must 
venture to doubt, even with his great ca- 
pacity for business, his ability to give any- 
thing like satisfactory attention to the 
meetings of the Poor Law Commissioners— 


“* Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus,”’ 


The President of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion was to be superior, not merely to the 
Commissioners, but even to the President 
of the Council, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. At the meetings, 
who could entertain a doubt but that his 
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opinion and those of his two Secretaries 
would be taken for granted by the other 
Members, who would be too much occupied 
with other matters to investigate into each 
matter that would come before them. No 
hon. Member would say that, in point of 
fact, the decision of the President and the 
two Secretaries would not be binding upon 
the other Members of the Commission. 
Nor could any one believe that the new 
Commission would give the slightest real 
administrative power to those great offi- 
cials whose names and authority would 
only fortify and screen it. It was because 
he thought that the change would not be 
for the practical efficiency and thorough 
management of the Board—because he 
thought the present system would undergo 
through it no beneficial change—because 
he did not think the poor of this country 
would be placed in a more satisfactory con- 
dition, but would be left just where they were 
—because the hopes and expectations which 
had been raised as to the Amendment of 
the present system would be disappointed 
—and because none of the evils of the pre- 
sent law were remedied, and because, in 
short, this Bill only gave a new lease of 
power to a system that had broken down 
under the present Poor Law Commission- 
ers, that he felt bound to give his vote 
against the second reading. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: I am not by any 
means surprised at the impatience of the 
House, and I had ventured to hope that it 
would never again have become necessary 
for me to trespass upon the time or indul- 
gence of hon. Members for the purpose of 
taking any share in a Poor Law debate; | 
but I trust when the House considers the 
part which it was my duty to take in 
framing and passing the Bill of 1834— 
when likewise they consider the obloquy 
which I have incurred on account of | 
this law —when I myself also consider | 
the bias which my former official posi- 
tion might be supposed to have given | 
to my mind—and when I recollect also 
the independent position which I now oc- 
cupy in this House, and which enables me 
calmly and dispassionately to review the 
operation of a measure which, under other 
circumstances, I might be thought to re- 
gard too favourably——I say, that with 
these considerations present to my mind, 
it will not be thought unfitting that I 
should shortly address the House upon the 
question at present before us. I do not 
know whether the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury is now in his place, but I am anxious 








to take the earliest opportunity of saying 
that I entirely agree with him in thinking 
that the first duty of property is to main. 
tain the poor. There is no form in which 
I have not repeated that opinion in this 
House. It is one of our most binding and 
important duties to take care that no po- 
licy whatever shall at any time interfere 
with a due provision for the poor, and with 
their interest and their happiness, rightly 
understood. I have frequently avowed my 
conviction that the sound and just principle 
upon which to legislate for the poor, is to 
shape your measures for their relief so that 
they may be rendered conducive to the in. 
terests of the moral, the industrious, and 
the provident labourer, as contradistin. 
guished from the idle and the improvident, 
Before the great change that within our 
recollection was made in the Poor Lav, 
the principles which I have just now stated 
were distinctly and unreservedly avowed, 
and upon those principles the Bill of 1834 
was founded. But I have been told that 
that measure has been a signal failure. 
Upon that question I am perfectly willing 
to join issue; 1 have shown, and I am pre- 
pared again to show, that the objects of 
that measure have been accomplished. In 
the first place, I beg to remind the House 
that one of its objects was to substitute 
union aid for parochial assistance; that 
principle has been established. The se- 
cond object of the measure I may thus 
enunciate: whereas the Act of Elizabeth, 
partly from some deficiency in the nature 
of the statute itself, and partly from the 
new and false principles acted upon for the 
first time in 1796, gave occasion for 
complaints that able-bodied labourers who 
could not find work were not provided 
with labour at the cost of the parishes; 
one of the objects of the Bill of 1834 was 
to establish the workhouses upon such 4 
basis as that they should be rendered 4 
test of destitution. That workhouse test 
has been brought into operation, and I ap- 
prehend that its practical effect has been 
successful. I do not think that any de 
nial of that proposition can be in any 
manner successfully established; the test 
has been complete—destitution is relieved 
——habitual idleness receives no encourage 
ment. What is the next question with 
which we have to deal ? It had for a long 
time become well known that the parish 
officers generally performed their duty in & 
negligent and perfunctory manner. We 
considered that in future we ought to pos 
sess a set of officers whose duties should 
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je clearly prescribed—paid officers, whose 
conduct should be strictly watched, and 
ghose functions would, therefore, probably 
he more efficiently performed than by those 
who preceeded them in conducting the 
ractical working of the Poor Law. I 
feel that I am warranted in saying, that 
that object also has been accomplished. 
The next point to which our attention 
has been directed is the medical atten- 
dance on the poor. Let us remember 
yhat has been said on that subject. I am 
sure the sort of relief given in the shape 
of medical attendance before the year 1834 
is sufficiently in the recollection of every 
me now present, to enable me, by a mere 
reference to the fact, to contrast that spe- 
cies of relief with the medical aid given 
uder the Bill of 1834; and I challenge a 
comparison of the one with the other. 
I venture, without hesitation to affirm 
that in no respect could the medical at- 
tendance under the old law bear a con- 
trast with that which has been supplied 
uder the new. This proposition I con- 
ceive to be perfectly incontestable, and 
so much has already been said with respect 
to it, that it is needless to waste another 
moment in seeking to establish an undis- 


puted position. The Bill of 1834 not, only 


corrected the original evil, but also other 
abuses which sprung from the appoint- 
ments being given to those medical men 
who came forward as the lowest bidders, 


have been subsequently removed. The 
dd plan did not afford adequate and ne- 
cessary control; and, as every one might 
have expected, the insufficient remunera- 
tion formerly given to medical attendants 
hid a just foundation for those complaints 
of which the House has from time to time 
heard so much. The neglect of the chil- 
dren of the poor in workhouses was amongst 
the subjects which formed a just ground of 
discontent under the old law. Under the 
arrangements more recently made—ar- 
rangements which have received the sanc- 
tion of the House—effectual provision has 
been made for the proper education and 
training of the children in the workhouses. 
They have been placed under the direc- 
tin of masters appointed from normal 
hools; and I undertake to say, that who- 
ever goes to the trouble of examining into 
the evidence on that subject will find, that 
in the matter of education the interests of 
the poor have been most amply and effici- 
ently provided for; and that, upon the 
subject of instruction and discipline, there 
exist no just grounds of complaint. An- 
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other point to which I now seek to direct 
the attention of the House, is the imperfect 
manner in which parochial accounts were 
formerly audited. The manner in which 
that department was neglected led to prac- 
tices which gave rise to the grossest frauds; 
and the country possessed no means of cor- 
recting those abuses till a change in the 
old Poor Law was carried into effect. But 
now we have established a perfect system 
of auditing by means of responsible and 
independent officers, who strictly watch the 
whole expenditure. These then, I think, 
are the principal heads upon which this 
measure has been attacked; and I deny 
that upon any one of these it has failed 
—on the contrary, it has in each case 
proved eminently successful. I contend 
that upon every head which I have enume- 
rated, I have established the fact of entire 
success. Upon other points -— especially 
with respect to the allowance system, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
addressed the House at so much length and 
with so much ability, that it becomes un- 
necessary for me to say more than that I 
share his opinions—the old allowance sys- 
tem was fatal to the happiness of the poor; 
it operated as a premium upon laxity of mo- 
rals; it was a premium upon idleness, a con- 
dition which degraded the honest and inde- 
pendent labourer; it was a premium on 
premature marriages; it placed the idle 
and the improvident on the same footing 
with the most skilful and the best conduct- 
ed amongst the poor. The endeavours 
which we have made to correct this vicious 
system, have been, I repeat it, perfectly 
effectual; and I ascribe that success to the 
efficient system adopted by the authority 
and under the control of the Poor Law 
Commissioners. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury said, he feared this House would 
be degraded into a sort of parish vestry, or 
board of guardians, by the perpetual dis- 
cussion of measures of minute detail; and 
he assumed that we should infallibly be 
occupied day after day with questions 
touching the soup in the workhouses, the 
quality and quantity of the gruel given to the 
poor, the proportions of milk and water, the 
bread and cheese, and other details of that 
degrading kind, which, although they are 
most important items in the comfort of the 
poor, are not subjects fit to be considered 
in this House. Now, if it were a question 
whether this be the right place to discuss 
questions of this kind, I might perhaps 
deprecate the introduction of such a mea- 
sure; but have we not, in reference to the 
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measure of 1834, had questions of this 
sort pressed upon us almost daily by those 
who persisted in striving at a sort of spu- 
rious popularity by forcing questions of 
this kind on our attention, and at a great 
disadvantage to the authorities for the 
elucidation of the real practice, from the 
absence of individuals who were directly 
and immediately responsible? Nothing 
could be more just than the description 
given by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Home Department on this 
branch of the subject; and if any illustra- 
tion of the truth of his remarks were 
wanted, it was afforded on the night he 
made his speech. A question was asked 
as to the dismissal of Mr. Mott. The 
right hon. Baronet, speaking from the in- 
formation he had received, used the ex- 
pression, ‘ The dismissal of Mr. Mott.” 
Now, in a penal and technical sense, that 
expression was an error. Mr. Mott, as I 
explained the other night, was not ‘‘ dis- 
missed;’’ but, on a reduction of the num- 
ber of the Poor Law Commissioners, by 
Act of Parliament, viz., from ten to nine, 
it was on the whole thought expedient that 
he should retire. He was not, however, 
dismissed on account of misconduct. [Mr. 
Ferranp: You used the word ‘ dismissal’ 


yourself.] The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough relies on an expression of mine. I 
repeat that the Secretary of State, not 
knowing all the minute particulars of each 
case, is not the proper channel of commu- 


nication with this House. 
communication at second hand, and must 
be always unsatisfactory. Sir, it is not 
desirable, nor would it be possible, to use 
concealment as to the present state of this 
question. 


It is a mode of | 
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now, after many years’ experience, the noble 
Lord proposes to us to take, and which | 
now entirely approve ; but that, at th 
instance of others, after weighing the mat, 
ter carefully, he surrendered his judg. 
ment, and made the responsibility to 
this House not direct, but indirect, | 
must repeat, that the result of the ey. 
perience of the last ten years convince 
me that Lord Althorp’s original opinion 
was well founded, and that it would haye 
been better had the responsibility been 
direct to this House in the first instance, 
by an officer here representing the depart. 
ment; and further, that less inconyerj. 
ence would arise from the discussion of 
these minute details in his presence than 
in his absence. But I wish to observe, 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury stated 
that he did not object to boards of guar. 
dians; that he was disposed to trust those 
boards much more than Commissioners; 
but, not having the opportunity of r. 
ferring to the debate which was quoted 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
my memory convinces me that the hon. 
Member for Finsbury has changed his 
opinion in a very important item. Until 
the present debate, I always heard him 
say that the local authorities are not to be 
trusted—that they have too deep an in- 
terest in cutting down the allowances to 
the poor—that there is a danger of too 
rigid parsimony on their part—and that a 
supervision on the part of a central au- 
thority is salutary in the highest degree. 
That brings me to the question really be- 
fore us for discussion. First, is the central 
authority necessary? and next, if it be 
admitted to be necessary, has the adminis- 


I say, deciding from my past | tration of that central control hitherto been 


experience of what has been the operation | imperfect ? and if so, does this measure 
of that just and natural jealousy of this | supply a remedy? As to the first braneh, 


House, considering the vast powers of the 
Commissioners, and the imperfect nature 
of their responsibility, this popular assem- 
bly, when conceding great powers to public 
officers, is justly jealous of those powers, 
and seeks to put its finger on the officer 
who has committed a wrong, when it sus- 
pects error. The noble Lord (Lord J. 


Russell) with great frankness told us what | 


took place with the colleagues of Lord Grey 
when the measure of 1834 was framed; 
and he states that Lord Althorp—that 
great authority in judgment, in constitu- 
tional feeling, and in real attachment to all 
the principles of popular control as exercised 
by this assembly—Lord Althorp wished, in 
the first instance, to take the course which 





| it appears to me I have pointed out great 


and striking instances where a central au- 
thority is advantageous; and many Gen- 
tlemen on the bench below me, who are 
opposed to this measure, have admitted 
that it is necessary to have some central 
control, and no one more pointedly than 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury argues that, 
under the system of relief now established, 
the poor of this country are confined in 
gaols, as he calls it—though I am rather 
surprised that he should have used the 
term after the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath on a former 
evening, who read him a lecture on this 
point, which he may well remember; but 
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thehon. Member says that the poor of Eng- 
land are relieved on the condition of their 

ing into places of confinement which he 
designated as gaols, without having even 
the advantages of gaols. Now, what are 
the facts? So far from the people being 

nerally relieved in workhouses, I can 
state this fact, that for the last three years 
15 per cent of the poor alone have been 
relieved in workhouses, the remaining 85 

r cent having been relieved out of the 
yorkhouses. The number of poor relieved 
in workhouses throughout England and 
Wales cannot have exceeded an average of 
185,000, while the persons relieved out of 
workhouses have exceeded 1,000,000 an- 
nually. And when hon. Members talk of 
the hardships suffered by the poor in this 
country, I must say that a more un- 
founded accusation was never brought by 
Englishmen against their country; I say 
there is not in the civilized world an ex- 
ample of so noble an effort made in a 
Christian spirit, in vindication of a great 
Christian virtue, as the effort made by the 

ple of this country, by charity and by 
public funds, to maintain the poor. I 
night, in enumerating the advantages of 
the change made in the Poor Law, men- 
tin that of the great and: striking dimi- 
nution effected in the expense, compared 
with the expense prior to the Act of 1834. 
The maintenance of the poor ought now to 
cost 8,000,0007. in proportion to the in- 
crease of the population. The poor, as I 
have already said, are more satisfactorily 
relieved than they were prior to 1834; but, 
whereas, at the same rate, the expense 
would now be 8,000,0001., the object is 
fected by an annual outlay of 5,000,0001. 
Why, what a sum is 5,000,0001.! Last 
year, when the distress was not so great 
as this year, there were relieved 2,000,000 
of our fellow-countrymen—that is to say, 
one-eighth of the whole population of Eng- 
land and Wales received relief. I have | 
already said that it is most erroneous to 
assert that a large portion—the larger 
portion—of these are not relieved at their 
own homes. But just contemplate that sum 
of 5,000,0007.! It is as much as in years 
of peace this country raises for its naval 
defence; as much (as was well observed by 
the noble Lord) as is paid to the income 
tax, I repeat, there is no such example 
Inany nation, ancient or modern, of such a 
stm so raised, given so unhesitatingly, 
and the administration of which is so far 
from being degrading to those who receive 
i. Then, again, Sir, what are the con- 








flicting accusations against the Central 
Board? They disprove each other. Some- 
times it is said that you ought not to insist 
on vigorous conditions— that the work- 
house test ought not to be enforced in all 
cases; and then, when it is stated that a 
large portion of the poor are relieved out 
of doors, the answer is, that there is too 
much laxity. Again, sometimes it is said 
that there are too many Commissioners. 
The hon. Member for Montrose was one of 
those who were most urgent in 1839 in 
pressing on the Government the reduction 
of the number of assistant commissioners. 
Yielding to such representations, I rather 
think that the number of Commissioners 
was reduced somewhat too low. And that 
again is now complained of. How conflict- 
ing these statements ! Sometimes it is said 
the letters of the authorities are too short 
and peremptory; at others, that they are 
too prolix and abound too much in reason- 
ing. In short, for the purpose of attacking 
this unhappy Commission, the most oppo- 
site arguments are adduced—arguments 
that utterly disprove and contradict each 
other. It is also said that a central con- 
trol is, after all, an inefficient control, 
conducted by men ignorant of their duty. 
Now I speak in the presence of many hon. 
Members, who, like myself, are members 
of the Committee who are sitting to con- 
sider the law of settlement—the most diffi- 
cult branch of political science. We have 
brought before us most intelligent witnesses 
from all parts of England—those who have 
been suggested by various Members as 
being best acquainted with the subject. 
Now, whatever may be our differences 
of opinion, as stated so graphically by 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, who pre- 
sides over our labours, at least we are 
agreed, I think, on one point—that the 
best and most enlightend witnesses who 
have been examined by us are four as- 
sistant commissioners, whose names, for 
the purpose of giving them their due hon- 
our, I will mention—Messrs. Tufnell, Gul- 
son, Pigot, and Hall. And I defy any one 
engaged in an investigation like that of 
the Committee, to receive more assistance 
from the intelligence, the information, the 
suggestive faculties, and quickness of ap- 
prehension in matters of difficulty from 
witnesses, than we have received from 
those gentlemen. And now a few words 
with respect to the Commission itself. I 
may be permitted to state the facts of the 
part I have taken with regard to that 
Commission. When I succeeded to the 
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office of Home Secretary, in 1841, I found 
one single Commissioner, acting under the 
authority delegated to him, exercising the 
powers of the entire Commission in Eng- 
land and Wales. I confess I thought the 
Poor Law Commission had sustained a se- 
rious loss from the alteration in its compo- 
sition which had just preceded my accession 
to office. I was sorry that Sir Frankland 
Lewis had resigned; and I will not conceal 
that, in my opinion, the succession of his 
son had inadequately supplied his place. 
With respect to the resignation of Mr. Le- 
fevre, I will not say in your presence, Sir, 
all I felt on that subject; but I admit I 
did not think any one could be found ade- 
quately to supply his place. My prepos- 
session was, that the change of Mr. Lewis 
for Sir F. Lewis was not a change for the 
better. I knew Sir F. Lewis; I did not 
know his son. Under those circumstances 
I thought it prudent not to seek the acquain- 
tance of Mr. Lewis; I thought it better to 
watch his conduct, and to communicate 
with him only officially, without having 
any personal acquaintance with him. So 
matters went on for three months. I have 
said that my prepossessions were not fa- 
vourable; but I am bound to add, that with 
all my experience of the public service, I 
never saw the public business transacted 
with more punctuality, with more fidelity, 
and with more discretion, than the busi- 
ness of the Poor Law Office was transacted 
by Mr. Lewis during the difficult year of 
1842, unaided by any assistance. Form- 
ing that opinion, I rejoiced in the opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Lewis, and of uniting official with personal 
intercourse with him. I acted with him 
for five years, and having had every day 
better opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with his integrity, with his remarkable 
ability, with his high honour and trustwor- 
thiness, I became his intimate friend, and, 
under every circumstance, I shall be ready 
to defend him and proud to acknowledge 
that intimate acquaintance. Sir, it is un- 
worthy of a great assembly like this to 
pick small holes in the proceedings of pub- 
lic men, and to dwell on any minute errors 
they may discover in the discharge of public 
business so arduous. The ablest men, un- 
der similar circumstances, must commit 
errors; and I will even say, it is better 
that with pure motives they should occa- 
sionally commit some errors, rather than 
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that in some of the mistakes which the Com. 
missioners have committed I participated 
Indeed, I do not hesitate to admit that 
some of the things for which they have 
been most blamed were known to me be. 
fore they became responsible for them 
With respect to Mr. Parker, I was, during 
the progress of the Andover inquiry 
residing in the north, and became va 
quainted with the proceedings through the 
medium of the newspapers to which the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton has ob. 
jected. My impression was, that the jp. 
quiry was not conducted in a manner condu. 
cive to the public good. I wrote to the Com. 
missioners; I advised them not abruptly to 
close the inquiry, to conduct it to an end as 
soon as possible; and I told them that the 
conduct of the gentleman who conducted 
it was a secondary question, and that when 
the inquiry was closed, then would be the 
time for considering the merits and de. 
merits of Mr. Parker. The Commissioners 
acted upon my advice, and, upon a review 
of all the facts, they thought it desirable 
that Mr. Parker should retire. And now 
a few words more as to the composition of 
the Commission. The retirement of Mr. 
Lefevre took place just at the period when 
the Government of Lord Melbourne were 
going out; and in the peculiar circumstances 
of the moment they did not think it expe- 
dient to fill up the office. I felt it a pomt 
of honour that the appointment I made 
should be an appointment free from favour 
and affection. I selected a gentleman 
whom I had never seen; but looking at the 
reports of the assistant poor law commis- 
sioners, I regarded the labours of Sir Ed- 
mund Head as, upon the whole, best en- 
titling him to receive that reward. So far 
from making a political appointment, that 
gentleman happened to be, I believe, op- 
posed in politics to the Government of 
which I was a member; but that did not 
prevent me from recommending him to my 
Sovereign to fill the office of Poor Law 
Commissioner. And, again, the official and 
private intercourse of five years has con- 
vinced me that Sir Edmund Head is well 
worthy of the confidence of the Govern 
ment he serves. So much, Sir, with re- 
spect to the past composition of the Com- 
mission. But there has been a blot. The 
appointment I have last referred to was 
made early in the Government of Sir R. 
Peel, and the vice from that time to the 


that business should stand still for want of | present, in the composition of the Com- 
decision. We know that prompt decision | missioner, has been, that Mr. Chadwick 
does sometimes lead to error; and I admit | was disappointed because he was not ap- 
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‘ated to the vacant Commissionership. 
from that time to the present, Mr. Chad- 
yick never worked cordially with the Com- 
nissioners. Fortunately he never was one 
of the Commission —he was Secretary, 
holding his office during the pleasure of 
the Board; but he was no member of the 
Board; and an hon. Member, who repre- 
gated that Mr. Chadwick anxiously wish- | 
a for the dissolution of the present 
Board, would, if he referred to the con- 
duding passage of the 10th Clause of the | 
Bill, find words that would give him com- 
fort, They would satisfy, also, those who 
objected to Mr. Chadwick. They were to 
this effect—that, after the passing of the | 
Bill, all the officers of the Commission 
shall cease to hold their present offices. 
I wish very shortly to notice one or two | 
points, with reference to the Bill, which 
have been urged as objections to it. In 
the first place, I find that exception has 
been taken to any increase in the number 
of placemen in this House. I do not say 
that any increase in this House in the 
number of persons holding offices, ought 
nt to be regarded with constitutional 
jealousy by the House of Commons. But 
it has been fairly stated by a right hon. 
Gentleman on a former evening, that a 
considerable diminution has taken place in 
the number of placemen in this House. 
There has been one Lord of the Admiralty 
less within the last ten years. The Lieuten- 
ant General of the Ordnance has been dis- 
qualified from holding a seat in this House. 
The office of Treasurer of the Ordnance 
has been abolished; and the Treasurership 
of the Navy has been consolidated with the 
fice of Paymaster of the Forces. The Judge 
ofthe Admiralty is no longer a Member of 
this House; and it also happens accident- 
ily that the Secretary to the Master of 
the Ordnance has not a seat in the present 
Parliament. Altogether, there are six 
placemen who have no longer seats in this 
House who used to sit here; and I think 
oly one new officer has been appointed 
vith a seat in this House —the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Rail- 
vay Board (Mr. Strutt). Do I stop here ? 
I may be wrong; but I eonfess I think 
that the Reform Act has added so greatly 
tothe democratic influence of this House, 
and has thrown so much new weight 
into the popular scale of the Constitution, 
that some greater power may, without 
much danger, be safely intrusted on the 
ither hand to the Crown. The ample and 
eficient control exercised by this House 
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over any branch of the public service, 
may remove some of our apprehensions; 
and it is only necessary to show that, for 
the purposes of the Government, it is ne- 
cessary to add to the number of placemen 
in this House, and my scruples on this 
head, I confess, are satisfied. I then turn 
to the question, is it on the whole expedi- 
ent that the responsibility of the Poor Law 
Commissioners should be direct rather than 
indirect ? Great exception has been taken 
to the power given them of making gene- 
ral rules. That delegation may be liable 
to objection in a constitutional point of 
view; but I do not see how you can dis- 
pense with it. At all events, one of two 
things must be done. If you attempt to 
enact seriatim and in minute detail all the 
regulations for the government of the poor 


{in all their varying circumstances, then 


you must give a dispensing power to the 
Executive. Or, if you do not give a dis- 
pensing power to the Executive, you must 
delegate the power of making general 
rules, subject to a prompt and direct re- 
sponsibility to this House. You must 
choose between these two courses; and I 
am decidedly in favour of the last. It is 
not possible to escape from the necessity 
of adopting one or other of them. The 
application of the prohibitory order, with 
regard to out-door relief in the manufac- 
turing districts, is a most delicate operation 
when it is remembered that trade is brisk 
and is suspended almost periodically by fits 
and starts. There are only 100 unions out 
of 600 to which this order has been is- 
sued. From time to time, as circum- 
stances vary, it is issued; and from time to 
time, as circumstances change again, it is 
necessarily and rightly withdrawn. Then, 
again, with regard to the dictary; consider 
the circumstances of this country at the 
present time. A sudden infliction has ren- 
dered certain articles of food comparatively 
dear, and especially dear in certain neigh- 
bourhoods. It has in consequence been 
indispensably necessary to vary the dieta- 
ries in different unions. It would be im- 
possible to escape from thie necessity of 
exercising a dispensing power in these 
cases, if you do not vest in the responsible 
body the power of making general rules 
subject to rendering an account for every 
act to Parliament. As it appears to me, 
at the present time, and up to this time, 
Government, with respect to the mainten- 
ance and administration of the Poor Law, 
and of relief generally, has been inti- 
mately connected even with the details of 
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the administration, but without the power 
of command; it has been responsible 
—indirectly responsible—without the su- 
preme authority of regulation and control. 
I am quite satisfied the time has arrived 
when that imperfection must be remedied; 
and no other mode of effecting this object 
occurs to me, after much reflection on the 
subject, better than that which has been 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Upon the whole, taking the analogy of the 
Board of Control and of the Board of Trade, 
I am of opinion that the new constitution of 
the Poor Law Commission as proposed by 
the Government is a judicious proposal. It 
is quite in accordance with my opinion 
after some experience of what the neces- 
sity of the case requires. Without at this 
time going into minute details, I have con- 
tented myself with stating general prin- 
ciples, and an outline of the reasons, which 
induce me, without hesitation, to give my 
support to the second reading of this Bill. 
The House divided on the question 
that the word “ now’ stand part of the 
Question : — Ayes 218; Noes 42: Ma- 


jority 176. 
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Adderley, C. B. 
Aldam, W. 
Allix, J. P. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Antrobus, E, 
Bailey, J. 
Bailey, Col. 
Baine, W. 
Barclay, D. 
Barkly, H. 


Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 


Baring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Beckett, W. 

Bell, J. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Botfield, B. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
3owles, Adm. 
Boyd, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buller, C. 

Buller, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfeild, W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, hon. R. S. 


Carew, W. H. P. 


Cavendish, hon, G. H. 


Chaplin, W. J. 
Chapman, B. 
Christie, W. D. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Craig, W. G. 

Currie, R. 

Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Deedes, W. 

Denison, J. E. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 


Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. 


Duncan, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 





French, F. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, Capt. 

Gore, hon. R. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Granger, T. C. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hale, R. B. 


Hallyburton, Ld. J. F.G. 


Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heatheoat, J. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 


Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hollond, R. 
Hope, Sir J. 


Howard, hon. C, W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 


Howard, P. H. 
Hudson, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Layard, Maj. 

Legh, G. C. 

Le Marchant, Sir D. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lindsay, Col. 

Loch, J. 

Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 


Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 


Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Martin, C. W. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Miles, W. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Napier, Sir C, 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ord, W. 
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Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Col. 
Pakington, Sir J, 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Philips, G. R, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Powlett, Lord W, 
Prime, R. 
Protheroe, E. D, 
Pusey, P, 
Rawdon, Col. 
Repton, G. W, J, 
Rich, H. 

Roebuck, J. A, 
Romilly, J. 

Ross, D. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E, 
Russell, Lord C. J, F, 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sir H. B, 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L, 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. Y. 
Smollett, A. 
Somers, J. P, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M, 
Sotheron, T. H. S, 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 
Towneley, J. 
Traill, G. 

Trotter, J. 
Turner, E, 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J.5. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyse, T. 


TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 
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List of the Nogs. 


Arkwright, G. Knight, F, W. 
Bankes, G. Law, hon, C. E. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Lowther, hon. Col. 
Bentinck, Lord H. Manners, Lord J. 
Blackstone, W. S. Masterman, J. 
Broadwood, H. Muntz, G. F. 
Clifton, J. T. Newdegate, C. N. 
Copeland, Ald. Pechell, Capt. 
(rawford, W. S. Perfect, R. 
DEyncourt, rt.hn.C.T. Sibthorp, Col. 
Disraeli, B. Spooner, R. 

Duke, Sir J. Stanley, E. 
Duncombe, T. Stuart, J. 

Eseott, B. Thompson, Ald. 
Floyer, J. Trollope, Sir J. 
Forester. hon. G.C.W. Verner, Sir W. 
Frewen, C, H. Wakley, T. 
Gardner, J. D. Yorke, hon. E, T, 
fall, Sir B. Yorke, H. R. 
Henley, J. W. 

llildyard, T. B. T. TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord E. Ferrand, W. B. 
Humphery, Ald. Borthwick, P. 


Bill read a second time. 


SEDUCTION AND PROSTITUTION 
SUPPRESSION BILL. 

Order of the Day read for the resump- 
tion of the Adjourned Debate on the First 
Reading of the Seduction and Prostitution 
Suppression Bill. 


Coronet. SIBTHORP acknowledged the 
incerity of the motives of the promoter 
ofthe present Bill, but firmly believed that 
the measure was more likely to increase 
than to check the evil. Considering that 
itwas now past twelve o’clock, and that 
the adjourned debate was likely to last a 
considerable time, he thought it would be 
advisable to adjourn till a future period the 
consideration of a Bill which, however 
landable in its object, was certainly very 
novel in its nature. He should like to ask 
the Attorney General opposite, who was 
very competent to give an opinion on the 
powers of this Bill, whether it would carry 
into effect that which the hon. Member for 
Birmingham proposed? He thought it 
vould be prudent for the hon. Member to 
postpone the further consideration of the 
Bill not for six months, but for two 
months. The latter period would be suf- 
ficient. 

Bill read a first time. 


PASSENGERS’ ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

Report of the Passengers’ Act Amend- 
nent Bill brought up. 

Amendments agreed to. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK wished to pro- 
pose a clause which should provide for 
ltishh emigrants, when conveyed across the 





Atlantic, the same security as, under the 
conditions of Lloyd’s Register, would be 
required for goods of a dry and perishable 
nature. If his previous demands on be- 
half of Ireland had been thought unrea- 
sonable, he hoped it would not be thought 
unreasonable if he desired that the Irish 
people should be put on the same footing 
with perishable goods. No goods were 
entitled to be insured unless shipped on 
board vessels classed A 1 at Lloyd’s. 
Neither were convicts transported in ships 
of an inferior class. And when hundreds 
of thousands of the Irish peasantry were 
about to be conveyed across the Atlantic, 
it was but reasonable to require that they 
should be conveyed in vessels as seaworthy 
as those required for convicts. In regard 
to British ships, the emigration agents had 
required that condition to be fulfilled. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies concurred with him in desir- 
ing to see proper care taken of Irish emi- 
grants, but thought the existing law would 
fulfil the object better than the proposed 
clause. He took a totally different view; 
and so did all those who were practically 
acquainted with the shipping of this coun- 
try. The hon. Gentleman stated that the 
emigration agents were made responsible 
for fulfilling the requirements of the new 
measure, as they were for fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the old Passengers’ Act— 
the 5th and 6th Victoria, cap. 107. But 
there was no such provision in the Bill; 
and the clause in the 5th and 6th Victoria, 
cap. 107, was not sufficient for the pur- 
pose. By this clause, unless some one 
raised a doubt—and who was to raise a 
doubt ?—no inspection was required at all, 
and then all that was required was, that 
the collector and controller of the Customs, 
or an emigration agent, should be satisfied 
that such ship was seaworthy for the voy- 
age for which she was intended. Now, 
what was the practice? As respected Bri- 
tish ships, it was easy enough to secure 
that they should be seaworthy, because 
Lloyd’s Register told whether they were so 
or not. But as regarded American ships, 
which were built of the frailest materials 
—namely, fir—they were not upon Lloyd’s 
Register, and they could not be compelled 
to be upon the register. The practice, in 
the case of the American ships, was for 
their owners to get a certificate, which 
they could easily procure for a guinea or 
two from any shipwright, that they were 
in a seaworthy condition. He had before 
him a list of twenty-five ships, which, be- 
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tween the 25th of March and the 30th of 
April last year, were advertised as emi- 
grant ships to go to the United States and 
the North American colonies; and of these 
twenty-five ships only four were in a con- 
dition to be entitled to carry dry goods of 
a perishable nature, or convicts to a penal 
settlement. What he asked the House, 
then, on behalf of the Irish peasants, was 
this, that while they were being expatriated 
in such numbers from their country, they 
should not be consigned to a voyage in 
which they would run such a risk of find- 
ing a watery grave. Every one knew that 
the fir-built ships of which the American 
navy was composed, after a very few 
years, became in such a rotten state that 
their owners were afraid to submit them to 
any examination. But whilst this was his 
first and foremost claim to the considera- 
tion of the House, and the most important 
feature of the case, he claimed also, on be- 
half of the British shipowners, that they 
should not be put in unfair competition 
with the American shipowners — that 
whilst they would not permit any British 
ships to be chartered with emigrant pas- 
sengers for the United States or the Nort 

American colonies, unless they were enti- 
tled to be registered at Lloyd’s as second- 


class ships, they should not permit Ame- 
rican and foreign ships to come with a 
mere certificate, which could be so easily 
obtained for a small payment from any 
broken-down and bankrupt shipwright, in 
order to obtain the sanction of the emigra- 


tion officers to carry passengers. Accord- 
ing to the requirements of Lloyd’s, a ship, 


in order to constitute one of the A class, | 
No. 1, must be built of certain materials, | 


and must not exceed a certain age; or, if 
she did, she must submit to have a whole 
listing or planking removed from stem to 
stern, in order to see whether she was 
rotten or not. Out of the twenty-five 
ships to which he had referred, no fewer 
than eighteen refused to submit to this ex- 
amination; and this was an answer quite 
enough to show to any man of common 
understanding whether the ships were 
sound or rotten, whether they were fit or 
unfit to carry the subjects of this country 
across the Atlantic. Nearly three-fourths 
of the emigrants to the United States were 
carried out in ships of this deseription be- 
longing to the United States, and to the 
injury of the shipping interest of Great 
Britain. It was a most important con- 
sideration for the shipping interest, for he 
understood that an American ship which 
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sailed from this country a few days ago re. 
ceived 3,000 sovereigns in payment fo 
steerage passengers alone. He begged 
leave to move the adoption of the followin 
clause :— 

“ And be it further enacted, that to remoye 
doubts as to the seaworthiness of any vesse] about 
to proceed with passengers as aforesaid, the act. 
ing Government emigration officer shall cause 
such ship to be surveyed by two duly authorized 
and responsible surveyors, and if it shall be re. 

ported by those persons that such ship is not jp 
their opinion in such a state of repair and eff. 
ciency as would entitle such ship or vessel to be 
classed in Lloyd’s registry of British and foreign 
| shipping AL 1, such ship or vessel shall not be 


| cleared out.” 


| The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 


UER was not surprised at the warm in. 
terest which his noble Friend took in q 
matter in which the lives of his fellow-sub- 
| jects were concerned. He concurred in 
| the feelings which he had expressed, and 
| only doubted whether the course he sug- 
| gested was the one best calculated to effect 
| the object which his noble Friend had in 
| view. Although the classification of ships in 
| Lloyd’s List was familiar to the mercantile 
 olaianalia it was not legally recognised, 
| and it might give rise to confusion if it were 

made the foundation of an enactment. He, 
| therefore, hoped his noble Friend would 
withdraw his Amendment, and before the 
third reading of the Bill the Government 
| would determine on the best means of car- 
| rying his object into effect. He perfectly 
{agreed with his noble Friend that foreign 
ships should not be suffered to carry out 
emigrants unless they were in as good con- 
dition in every respect as English vessels. 

Mr. VERNON SMITIL was of opinion 
that the noble Lord had made out a perfect 
|ease. It appeared to him that the Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer had misunderstood 
| the purport of the noble Lord’s clause. All 
| that the surveyors were required to do by 
| it was to report that the emigrant vessels 
| were in such a condition as would entitle 
| them to be placed in Lloyd’s List in the 
| class referred to. 

Mr. THORNELY said, that the noble 
Lord had improperly described the Ameri- 
can ships when he said they were built of 
'fir; they were generally built of oak, 
jand the fir ships were those of our own 
colonies. There were not finer ships 
on the ocean than the American packet 
ships. He was of opinion that sufficient 
protection for emigrants was provided by 
the existing laws. 

Six R. INGLIS expressed a hope, that 
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4s his noble Friend had triumphed, he 
gould not give the House the trouble of 
dividing on his clause. 

Viscount INGESTRE, on the contrary, 
ailled upon the noble Lord to divide the 


House. 
. Mx. BROTHERTON moved that the 
House do adjourn. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK said, it appeared 
tohim that the hon. Member had moved 
the adjournment in order to get rid of 
a majority; however, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would assure him that he 
had understood him correctly in believing 
him to have stated that in spirit his clause 
would be carried into effect, he would now 
vithdraw it. After what had passed be- 
tween himself and the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, he felt it necessary that 
the matter should be distinctly understood. 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not the slightest hesi- 
tation in repeating the assurance he had 
already given; indeed, the moment he saw 
the noble Lord’s clause, he told the Under 
Secretary of the Colonies that it was im- 
possible to object to its principle. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Motion for the adjournment withdrawn. 

Bill to be read a third time. 

House adjourned at half-past One o’clock 
till Friday, May 28th. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 28, 1847. 


Mines.) Pustic Brius.—1* Transference of Lands 
(Scotland); Burgage Tenure (Scotland); Heritable Se- 
carities for Debt (Scotland) ; Crown Charters (Scotland); 
Representative Peers (Scotland). 

Reported.—Naval Service of Boys. 

Petitions PRESENTED, From the Provost and others of 
Glasgow, for Alteration of the Law of Entail (Scotland). 
From Factory Workers in the Employ of John and 
William Chadwick, in favour of the Factories Bill.— 
From Leicester, for the Repeal of the Malt Duty.—From 
Melton Mowbray, for Alteration and Amendment of the 
Law of Settlement.— From St. Margaret, Leicester, for 
Repeal of the Poor Removal Act, and for the Establish- 
ment of a National Rate.—From Her Majesty’s Subjects, 
Sufferers by the Fire of the 9th of June, at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, complaining of the Misappropriation of 
the Funds granted for the Relief of the Sufferers. 





FIRE AT ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Lorp PORTMAN rose, pursuant to no- 
tice, to call the attention of the House to 
papers which had been laid upon their 
lordships’ Table, respecting the destrue- 
ive fire which some time ago had taken 
place at St. John’s, Newfoundland. When, 
in the first instance, it was thought neces- 
wry to bring the subject before Parlia- 
ment, his noble Friend the Secretary of 
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State consented to lay before them the 
papers that were required to develop the 
whole transaction. Those papers had for 
some time been before the House; and, 
having considered them, he took it upon 
himself to say, that the case was one 
which did require the attention of their 
Lordships. ‘the money which had been 
subscribed in consequence of this disas- 
trous fire, was not only not applied to the 
purposes specified in the Queen’s Letter, 
but was applied, by private arrangement, 
to matters which had not even been men- 
tioned in Her Majesty's Letter. Both the 
purposes to which the money had been 
applied, might have been in themselves 
good; but it was not for both, it was only 
for one of the number, that the subseribers 
gave their contributions. The Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
had subscribed 2,000/. towards rebuilding 
the episcopal church at St. John’s. But 
the collection under the Queen’s Letter 
was made from door to door, and many 
became subscribers who never thought that 
they were giving their money for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding an episcopal church, in- 
asmuch as many of the subscribers were 
Dissenters, who, in giving their money, 
thought that they were merely contribut- 
ing to the relief of their distressed bre- 
thren. The petition praying that a Queen’s 
Letter be issued, asked for assistance gen- 
erally, and particularly referred to the re- 
building of the church; but the answer to 
that petition, as well as the Queen’s Let- 
ter, was silent on the subject. What he 
complained of was this, that having in the 
first instance taken what seemed to be a 
perfectly safe, sound, and cautious course, 
namely, referring it to the governor of the 
colony to inform him whether it was desir- 
able that any part of the money collected 
could be spared for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing the parish church of St. John, and, if 
so, what portion should be so applied, his 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies did not wait for the answer of the 
governor, but suddenly jumped, as it were, 
to the conclusion that one-half was the 
precise proportion that ought to be granted 
for that purpose. There was one more 
stage of the proceeding to which he would 
refer. The Bishop of Newfoundland re- 
quested that the money should be kept in 
this country, and placed somewhere, so 
that interest might accrue upon it, where- 
by it might become a larger sum, and be 
more useful than if sent to the colony at 
first. His noble Friend the Secretary for 
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the Colonies consented to that course; but 
unfortunately another authority in this 
country stepped in, and the Lords of the 
Treasury declined to adopt the suggestion. 
It was evident that there was great dis- 
trust of the authorities of the colony, 
though from what cause it was not for 
him to say. But there was this difference 
between the case of the fire in Newfound- 
land and that of Quebec; in the latter case, 
the money collected under the Queen’s 
Letter for the relief of the sufferers was 
sent to Lord Metcalfe, the governor of the 
colony, for his appropriation and distribu- 
tion; and he, therefore, was responsible 
for the whole proceeding; but upon this 
occasion, there appeared to have been an 
understanding with the London Committee, 
and with the right rev. Prelate, and also 
with the noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies, that the parties who contributed 
the money should not be told the purpose 
for which their money was asked. In his 
opinion, however, it was desirable that in 
every case where the people of this coun- 
try were asked to contribute their money 
for any purpose, they should be distinetly 
told what the purpose was. The noble 


Lord then coneluded with expressing his 
hope, that their Lordships would concur in 


the Motion he was about to make— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to direct, that as 
often as Her Majesty shall be graciously pleased 
to issue Her Royal Letters, directed respectively 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, au- 
thorizing the Collection of voluntary Contributions 
within their several Provinces, Accounts shall be 
presented to Her Majesty of the Amount of Mo- 
ney received under such Letters, of the Persons to 
whom paid, under whose Authority, and for what 
Purpose it is expended.” 

The Bisnor of LONDON said, that the 
statement of the noble Lord looked very 
much like a charge of having obtained 
money under false pretences. The noble 
Lord said, that the money had been col- 
lected for one purpose, and improperly ap- 
plied to another; but the money was col- 
lected for the general purpose of repairing 
the damage committed by the fire; and the 
clergy and the congregation of St. John’s 
were sufferers by that fire. He maintained, 
therefore, that providing funds for the re- 
building of the parish church was a work 
of charity. That a great part of the mo- 
ney collected, was contributed by persons 
who believed that a portion of it would be 
applied to rebuilding the parish church, he 
did not entertain a doubt; nor could he 
conceive that any member of the Estab- 
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lished Church could make any objection 
to such application. The whole matter 
from the beginning, was most open; there 
was no concealment—no delusion—and he 
must repel, without any qualification, the 
charge of having been accessory to a meg. 
sure, the effect of which would be to eg). 
lect money under false pretences, The 
London Committee, having very charitab| 
and benevolently exerted themselves to 
raise funds by general subscription for the 
relief of the distress occasioned by the fire 
in St. John’s, considered that an appeal 
ought to be made through the usual me. 
dium to the members of the Church of 
England; and he himself believed, that 
the money was almost exclusively collected 
from members of the Church of England, 
The committee appealed to the Secretary 
of State for a specific mention of the 
church of St. John’s in the Queen’s Let. 
ter; and the answer they received was, 
that the Queen’s Letter had already been 
issued; he then wrote to the chairman of 
the committee, and the reply which he re. 
ceived was, that the committee were tnani- 
mously of opinion that a portion of the 
funds should be applied to the rebuilding 
of the church of St. John’s. He, there- 
fore, could not conceive that there had 
been any breach of trust, or the slightest 
deviation from the strict line of duty, on 
the part of the Secretary of State in the 
course he had taken. He himself had 
little responsibility in the matter; but, if 
the whole rested upon his shoulders, he 
should consider that he had but done his 
duty. At the same time, he thought that 
when money was given for general pur- 
poses of charity, an account should be fur- 
nished to the donors of its application. 
Eart GREY said, it was true that, on 
the 7th of November, 1846, he did refuse 
to allot any portion of the money to the 
purpose of rebuilding the church of St. 
John’s; but shortly afterwards he received 
a despatch, dated the 26th of November, 
1846, from the officer administering the 
government of Newfoundland, stating that 
the grant of money that had been already 
made, had had a demoralising tendeney, 
as the people seemed to have an idea that, 
whether they were in poverty or not, they 
had a right to relief out of the money that 
had been subscribed, and requesting that 
the rest of the funds might be placed in 
the hands of the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, to be appropriated as he thought fit, 
and in particular recommending that 4 


part of it should be applied to the rebuild. 
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ing of the church. He placed his change 
of determination expressly on the ground 
of fresh information, and on the fact that 
the principal sufferers had received almost 
the whole amount of their loss, whilst 
those who had not received the amount of 
their losses were the small shopkeepers, 
m whom the expense of restoring the 
church would principally fall. Besides, 
the officer administering the government, 
had recommended a fixed proportion of 
the money to be applied to this particular 
purpose. With respect to the Queen's 
letter, it was contrary to precedent to 
notice all the objects to which the collec- 
tions were to be applied; and it was the 
wual course to leave the distribution of 
the fund raised to a committee adminis- 
tering any general subscsiption, the Go- 
yernment haying, in fact, no means of dis- 
tributing these voluntary contributions. 
At the same time, he saw no objection to 
the present Motion. 

The Bisnop of SALISBURY said, so 
far as he had the means of judging, no 
appropriation could have given greater sa- 
tisfaction to the clergy than that of pro- 
viding for one of the most grievous disas- 
ters amidst the general calamity; and such 
an incident as the destruction of the 
church, ought not to have been omitted 
from general assistance. The parties who 
applied for the Queen’s Letter, the autho- 
nities in the colony, and Her Majesty’s 
Government, had all concurred in the ne- 
cessity and propriety of this application of 
the money; and he believed it met with 
general assent. 

Loro PORTMAN replied, disclaiming 
any intention of imputing blame to any of 
the clergy, though there was a different 
interpretation put by them upon the Queen’s 
Letter. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 28, 1847. 


Mivurgs.] New Memper Sworn. For Galway County, 
Thomas John Burke, Esq. 

Puguic Bitts. —2° Newfoundland Government; Burgh 
Police (Scotland). 

Reported.—Copyhold Commission; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance; Loan Societies; Cemeteries Clauses; Police 
Clauses, 

Petitions PreseNTeD. By Mr. D’Eyncourt, from Cam- 
berwell and Walworth, for Alteration of the Law of 
Registration of Voters.—By Mr. H. Baillie, from Mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of Inverness, and by Sir G. Clerk, 
from Dornoch, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By 
Mr, Christie, from Persons formerly Clergymen of the 
Established Church of England and Ireland, and from 
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Protestants of Bridgetown, for Religious Toleration,— 
By Sir G. Clerk, from the Parish of Stoke Damerel, 
Devonport, for Inquiry.—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from 
Mathias Gaunt, of the Union Steam Mills, Windermere, 
Van Diemen’s Land, respecting Penal Discipline.—By 
Mr. Newdegate, from Owners and Occupiers of Land in 
the County of Warwick, in favour of the Agricultural 
Tenant-Right Bill.—By several hon. Members, from a 
great many places, for Regulating the Qualification of 
Chemists and Druggists.—By several hon. Members, from 
Catholics of numerous places, for Alteration of the pro- 
posed Plan of Education.— By Mr. Ewart and Mr. Smol- 
lett, from several places, for Alteration of the Law relating 
to Exciseable Liquors (Scotland).—By Mr. Watson, from 
William Cobbett, a Prisoner in the Queen’s Bench, for 
Inquiry respecting the Fees (Court of Chancery),—By 
Mr. V. Smith, from Commissioners for Paving, Lighting, 
Cleansing, and Improving the Town of Northampton, 
against, and from several places, in favour of, the Health 
of Towns Bill.—By Lord J. Stuart, from Provost, Ma- 
gistrates, and Town Council of Ayr, and by the Lord 
Advocate, from Commissioners of Supply for the County 
of Fife, in favour of the Heritable Securities for Debt 
(Scotland); Transference of Land (Scotland); Burgage 
Tenure (Scotland); Service of Heirs (Scotland); and 
Crown Charters (Scotland) Bills.—By Mr. Brotherton, 
from Members of the Board of Surveyors of the High- 
ways of Salford, against the Highways Bill._—By Mr, 
Brown and other hon. Members, from several places, in 
favour, and for Alteration of, the Medical Registration 
and Medical Law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. J. Dundas, 
from Operative Shipwrights of London, and by the Lord 
Advocate, from Leith, against the Repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws.— By Sir De L. Evans, from John Wild and 
Barnard Devine, Pensioners, for Inquiry—By Mr. W. 
H. Bodkin, from Poor Law Officers, for a Superannuation 
Fund.—By Lord G. Bentinck, from several places, in 
favour of the Railways (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Henry 
Baillie, from Members of the Presbytery of Inverness, 
against the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill.—By 
Sir G, Clerk, from several places, for and against the Re- 
gistering Births, &c, (Scotland); and Marriage (Scotland) 
Bills.—By Mr. Brown, from Members of the Liverpool 
Anti-Slavery Committee, for the Suppression of Slave 
Markets, 


Portugal. 


PORTUGAL. 


Mr. HUME would repeat the inquiry 
which he put to the Government previous 
to the holidays, as to whether they had 
any objection to lay on the Table of the 
House the instructions under which the 
British authorities in Portugal had been 
directed to interfere in the internal affairs 
of that country ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it was 
his duty to oppose at present the produc- 
tion of the instructions to which the hon, 
Member referred. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had the subject under consideration; 
and, when the proper time came, the Go- 
vernment would place on the Table of the 
House the whole of the instructions. They 
did not, however, think it would be con- 
sistent with their duty to do so at present. 

Mr. HUME said, that all the mischief 
would be done in the meantime. Seeing 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department in his place, he would ask a 
question, which probably the noble Lord 
might answer. He wished to know whe- 
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ther it were true that the British authori- 
ties in Portugal, Colonel Wylde and others, 
had threatened the Junta to interfere by 
force of arms, unless certain terms were 
agreed to by them ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the British Government, in conjunction 
with the Governments of France, Spain, 
and Portugal, were engaged in measures 
which had for their object the pacification 
of Portugal. Of course, his hon. Friend 
could not expect that papers could be laid 
on the Table, whilst the transactions to 
which the papers had reference were in 
progress. When the proper time came for 
the Government to lay before Parliament 
papers explanatory of the grounds and rea- 
sons for the course which they had pur- 
sued, they would be most happy to do so; 
and he thought he should then be able to 
satisfy the House that the Government, by 
their conduct in reference to Portugal, had 
done nothing to forfeit the confidence of 
Parliament. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether 
coercive measures had been already adopt- 
ed by the British Government; and, if so, 
whether it was under any new treaty that 
such a course had been pursued ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, his hon. 
Friend must see that it was impossible for 
him at present to give explanations of mea- 
sures, which were measures not merely of 
the British Government, but of the British 
Government acting in concert with its 
allies. 

Mr. HUME gave notice that, on the 
reading of the first Order of the Day on 
Monday, he should again call the attention 
of the House to the subject. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that the noble Lord 
had stated that the course of policy at pre- 
sent pursued in respect to Portugal, was 
adopted in concurrence with the Govern- 
ments of France, Spain, and Portugal. 
Would the noble Lord object to state whe- 
ther that course of policy resulted from a 
friendly concert between the Three Powers 
and this country, independent of the Quad- 
ruple Treaty, or whether from any obliga- 
tion still imposed by that treaty ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the po- 
licy pursued was not considered to result out 
of the Quadruple Treaty, except in so far as 
the Government of Portugal had addressed 
itself in preference to such of its allies as 
were parties to that treaty; but the mea- 
sures that might be adopted were founded 
ona fresh agreement and friendly com- 
pact. 





PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND), 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK wishe 
to put a question to his right hon. Friend 
opposite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
respecting the superintendence of Goyerp. 
ment works in Ireland. It seemed that 
whilst the expenditure had been reduced 
from 250,0001. a week to 67,0001, the ex. 
pense of the staff was not reduced in the 
same proportion; that expense amounting 
to about 14,0007. a week. It had been 
estimated by his right hon. Friend oppo. 
site, that the expense of the staff would be 
no more than 73 per cent on the expendi- 
ture; and he therefore wished to know 
whether there was any prospect of the ex. 
pense of the superintendence being reduced 
in proportion to the reduction of the amount 
of money expended on labour. He also in. 
quired what proportion of these persons re. 
ceiving 14,000/. a week were destitute 
electors ? 

The CHANCELLOR, or tne EXCHE. 
QUER said, he now heid in his hand an 
account of the precise numbers employed 
on the 25th of this month, and he was 
happy to state that a very large reduction 
had alredy taken place in the number of 
persons superintending the works, and 
especially in reference to the classes to 
which the imputation contained in the 
question formerly asked by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire applied, but which, in 
the present state of Ireland, he should 
have thought it hardly worth that hon. 
Member’s while to throw out. He would 
state the amount of reduction, which, he 
repeated, had principally fallen on those 
classes of persons, for he could not hold 
out the expectation that there could be so 
great a proportionate reduction in the su- 
perior class of officers, who were mainly 
military men, because a large proportion 
of them must necessarily be transferred 
from the public works to the duty of aid- 
ing the relief committees in the discharge 
of their various functions. It also must 
be obvious that the reduction of the super- 
intending officers and pay-clerks could not 
be effected so rapidly as the reduction of 
the persons employed, as they must be re- 
tained for a certain time to wind up and 
to bring to a conclusion the various ac- 
counts. With respect to the two classes 
of persons, namely, the overseers and the 
check-clerks, which might perhaps com- 
prise a certain number of electors, although 
not having access to the registry, he could 
not state how many of them were electors, 
the reduction which had taken place from 
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the 31st of March to the 25th of May was | duties on all these articles was paid by the 


4s follows :—On the 31st of March the | great mass of the working classes. 
| were the great consumers of tea; they were 


number of overseers employed was 11,218, 


They 


and on the 25th of May, 3,716, being a | the main consumers of foreign butter and 


reduction of about 7,000. 


In point of | cheese; they formed (as it appeared before 


fyct, this reduction was brought into effect, | the Tobacco Committee) nine-tenths of the 


yithin a very small amount, on the 10th 
of May, when the number employed was 
under 3,800. 
duction had taken place before the noble 
lord put his question on this subject on a 
former occasion. With respect to the 
cheek-clerks, there were, on the 31st of 
Yarch, 4,835 employed, and on the 25th 
of May 2,080, being a reduction of more 
than one-half. Thus, in respect to the two 
dasses to which the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire’s question referred, there had 
been a reduction of the number employed 
from about 16,000 on the 31st of March, 
toabout 5,700 on the 25th of May. With 
respect to other reductions, they were going 
mas rapidly as was consistent with bring- 
ing the various accounts to a close. 


DIRECT TAXATION. 

On the Motion that the Order of the 
Day for the Committee of Supply be now 
read, 

Mr. EWART said, that in introducing 
the subject of which he had given notice— 
the effect of the present excessive amount 
if indirect taxation on the trade and la- 
bour of this country—he had been impelled 
bythe importance of the question to our 
commerce and manufactures, and, most of 
ill, by a conviction of the undue pressure 
of the existing system on the poor. He 
thought that the time had arrived when 
our whole scheme of taxation should be re- 
considered: what had been its result in 
past experience—what should be our prin- 
tiples of action for the future. The pre- 
sent system of indirect taxation was op- 
pressive to the labouring classes of this 
country, not only because it taxed trade, 
the principal source of their employment, 
but because the mode of its imposition was, 
wards them, unjust. In every instance, 
the same duty was levied on the inferior 
irticle used by the poorer, as on the supe- 
tor article of the same nature consumed 
by the wealthier, classes. The cheaper 

hea or congou tea of the poor man, 
tid the same amount of duty as the cost- 
let eongou or hyson of the rich. So 
lid his butter and cheese, his tobacco, his 
‘ugar, and his coffee. Yet it stood on 
mdenee, given before the House of Com- 
ons, that by far the larger amount of 
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; consumers of tobacco. 
‘fore, the larger amount; and, under the 


Therefore the principal re- | 





They paid, there- 


operation of an uniform duty, they paid it 
in an unequal manner. In fact, it was 
stated, by one who appeared to have paid 
much attention to this subject, that ‘‘ the 
poor were taxed (under the present system 
of indirect taxation) to the extent of 20 
per cent, or one-fifth of their property.” 
The inequality of this system had neither 
escaped the observation of statesmen nor 
political economists, and they had sug- 
gested as a remedy the imposition of a 
proportionate duty on the sale price of the 
article—in other words, an ad valorem 
duty. This principle, after a long life of 
financial and commercial experience, was 
embodied in the famous Excise scheme by 
Sir Robert Walpole—a scheme which shook 
his Administration, and endangered his life. 
It was thus explained and defended by our 
great political philosopher, Adam Smith :— 
“If (he observes) commodities were delivered 
out for home consumption, the importer not being 
obliged to advance the tax till he had an oppor- 
tunity of selling his goods, either to some dealer, 
or to some consumer, he could always afford to 
sell them eheaper. It was the object of the fa- 
mous Excise scheme of Sir Robert Walpole to 
establish such a system.” 
Were such a plan introduced, and an ad 
valorem duty applied to it, it would form a 
species of indirect tax on property. Such 
a system had been pursued in levying the 
duties on the sales by auction of the East 
India Company’s tea. But was it appli- 
cable to modern usages and modern com- 
merce? He (Mr. Ewart) feared not. To 
accomplish it, you must have a system of 
compulsory and periodical sales by public 
auction. Freedom in the disposal of pro- 
duce, when they could and how they could, 
by the traders of this country, and the ex- 
tension of sales by private contract, ap- 
peared to be indispensable to modern com- 
merce. What then remained? That, to 
alleviate and equalise their various fiscal 
burthens, they should extend more fully 
the principle of taxation upon property. 
Such a system of financial reform would 
not benefit the public by a change of the 
point of pressure only: the reduction or 
repeal of an indirect tax amounted to much 
more than the mere amount of the duty re- 
duced. It was an observation of Dean Swift, 
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as trite as it was true, that ‘‘ in matters 
of finance two and two do not always make 
four.’” He (Mr. Ewart) believed it might 
be said that, in the reduction of taxation 
‘take two from four, and two do not always 
remain;”’ but (if the reduction be judiciously 
effected) sometimes much more than two. 
Thus he found it stated, that while the 
Excise duty on salt (30s. a ewt.) existed, 
the price of salt in the interior of this 
country was 40s. the ewt. The tax was 
repealed. But the price of the article fell 
much more than by the mere amount of 
duty repealed. It did not fall to 40s., 
minus 30s. (the amount of duty), that is, 
to 10s., but to 3s. 6d. Such was the 
effect of removing the intermediate charges 
for capital and time, which vanished with 
the primary and original charge of duty. 
So when that judicious measure, the re- 
peal of the duty on almanacks, was effected 
by that excellent man, the late Lord Spen- 
cer, the price of almanacks fell by much 
more than the amount of duty. The tax 
was ls. The price of Moore’s Almanac 
was then, duty included, 2s. 2d. The tax 
was repealed. The price fell, not to 1s. 2d., 
but to 6d. Thus, much collateral as well as 
immediate good was conferred on the pub- 
lic, by the abolition of an injudicious impost. 
In his review of taxation, he (Mr. Ewart) 
would begin with the Customs duties, and 
then proceed to the duties of Excise. From 
among the Customs duties, he would select 
the duty on tea. Tea was becoming more 
and more an article of consumption by the 
poorer classes of this country; and it was 
an article which, in modern times, much 
affected the employment of the poor, be- 
cause it was the basis of our trade with 
China. But how disproportionate was the 
duty on the lower priced, compared with 
the higher priced article. The poor man 
paid for his tea more than twice the pro- 
portion of duty which the rich man did. 
Yet the greatest tendency to increased 
consumption existed among the poorer 
classes. The real secret of indirect tax- 
ation was, to increase your area of con- 
sumers. Let the base of the pyramid be as 
wide as possible. By lowering the duty, you 
create a new class—almost a new nation 
of purchasers. The habit, once given, was 
never lost; and the newly acquired want 
elicited new energies from the population. 
Nay, more, the good conferred was colla- 
teral, as well as direct. If more tea be 
consumed, more sugar will be demanded 
In the Isle of Man, the duties on 
The consumption 


also. 
tea had been reduced. 
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increased largely; and, contemporancously 
the consumption of sugar. But the duty 
ought also to be reduced, for the sake of 
further employing our poor. Our exports 
of cotton to China were decreasing, (ur 
exports of woollens were alarmingly dimi- 
nished. Germany and Belgium success. 
fully competed with us. Yet it was unde. 
niable, that China only waited for a large 
reduction of the tea duty to become a 
immense consumer of the cottons and 
woollens of Great Britain. The principle 
which events had rendered applicable in 
India, must be applied by us to China, 
Take her natural products, she will take 
your artificial products. Lower your duty; 
and unlock the trade. By such means, in 
India, the production of sugar had been 
doubled since 1840; coffee since 1839; 
sheep’s wool, a new article of export, had 
been called into existence; and these must 
be exchanged, directly or indirectly, for 
British manufactures. Thus the new wants 
of the people would create new employment 
for the people; while mutual intercourse 
and mutual peace would be promoted with 
the East. To another article—or rather 
to two other articles, whose consumption 
among the poor was greatly extendible—he 
had already called the attention of the 
House: he meant the humble but most 
important articles of butter and cheese. 
Mark the tendency of the area of con- 
sumers to enlarge itself coincidently with a 
reduction of duty. Since Sir Robert Peel 
had reduced these duties by one-half, the 
consumption of foreign butter and foreign 
cheese had greatly increased. This was 
the range of increase according to the Fi- 
nance Accounts of this year:— 

in 1845, £259,151 
in 1846, 364,194 
in 1847, 372,727 


7 F in 1845, £312,320 
Value of foreign Cheese con- {i 1846, 387,497 


sumed in 1847, 506,761 


sumed 


Value of foreign Butter ot 


Foreign butter and cheese (like so many 
other foreign articles) were mainly, nay 
essentially, consumed by the working 
classes of this country. Our very agricul- 
tural labourers lived upon Dutch cheese. 
Here, again, he said, extend your area of 
consumption. Lower, or rather repeal, 
this iniquitous duty, which, in times of 
scarcity, was a cruel duty; feed your peo- 
ple, and extend your trade; and bind Hol- 
land to you by the golden links of com- 
merce and of peace. The tobacco duty, 
though on principle a perfectly justifiable 
duty, was, in consequence of its amount, 
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s duty most oppressive on the poor. It 
nnged between an amount of 600 and 
1,200 per cent on the value of the article. 
§o extravagant a duty was a financial sole- 
cism. In such cases, our friend the smug- 
gler interposed; and it appeared, before the 
Committee of which he (Mr. Ewart) was a 
member several years ago, that tobacco 
yas sold at a lower price than the amount 
if duty. But what the people gained in 
muggling, they lost in morality. It ap- 
peared by a return (moved for by Mr. 
Hume) that in the three years ending in 
1845, no less than 3,000 persons were 
envicted for smuggling tobacco. Nay, 
the Committee had evidence that a school 
for smugglers was established in London; 
he regretted to add that it was under fe- 
male superintendence, and he feared it 
night successfully rival some of the insti- 
tutions of the Committee of Council on 
Education. In considering the tobacco 
luty, the manufacture of snuff ought not 
tobe omitted. It seemed to be established 
by every witness before the Committee 
that, were the duty lowered, this country 
vould become the great centre of the ma- 
mifacture of snuff. We were already bound 
to America by our cotton trade: we were 
perhaps about to be even more essentially 
wited to her by the corn trade. It would 
lewell if we found another source of ex- 
tended commerce, and another security for 
peace, in the tobacco of Virginia, as well 
in the cotton of the southern, and in 
the corn of the western regions of the 
Union, He turned to another most impor- 
tant and yet undeveloped trade, the wine 
trade. Our commerce in this direction was 
thained down. These two propositions were 
tear: that other nations, less able to pay 
for them, consume far more of the wines 
if France than we do; and that we con- 
sume far less than we did, in even less 
tvilized times. For this anomaly there 
would be no other reason than the burthen- 
wme duty upon wine. Denmark, not more 
populous than London, consumes more of 
the wines of France than all Great Britain. 
lolland (according to Mr. Porter), sixty 
‘mesas much. Here, again, was an op- 
wortunity of extending the area of con- 
‘mption, Bring in a new race of con- 
‘mers. Formerly the demand came from 
‘lower depth of society. Let it come thence 
iain, France can supply us cheaply and 
tbundantly, He (Mr. Ewart) had moved 
‘it @ copy of the address of the Libres 
thangistes (or free-traders) of Bordeaux 


to = John Russell. Let him quote their 
Words ;— 
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‘¢ The consumption of wine in France is thirty- 
six gallons per inhabitant ; in England it is only 
one-fourth of a gallon. In the 17th century, the 
consumption of wine in the British Isles was many 
times greater than now. Suppose a duty imposed 


Direct Taxation. 


of 10/, a hogshead, common wine could then be 
sold (duty included) at 44d. a bottle, ordinary 
sorts 6d., superior sorts at 8d. a bottle.” 


The wines of Bordeaux were formerly not 
only a more common beverage in England, 
but the orthodox beverage at Oxford, till 
port was introduced under the shelter of 
the Methuen Treaty, and until diplomacy, 
as she often did, but as she should never be 
allowed to do, imposed fetters upon com- 
merce. Besides re-opening our trade with 
France, a reduction of the wine duties 
would open a new trade with Greece and 
Italy, and clothe the natives of those and 
of other countries with our manufactures. 
From the consideration of injurious Cus- 
toms duties, he turned to a subject of even 
greater oppressiveness, the duties of Ex- 
cise. He knew not how this most impor- 
tant element of impolitic taxation had been 
so long neglected. Our views, long di- 
rected to duties on our foreign trade, had 
overlooked the imposts and restrictions 
which weighed down our domestic manu- 
factures. The gigantic injustice of the 
corn laws had thrown into the shade many 
evils which were nearer home. It was 
true, that various judicious reforms in the 
Excise had been adopted. The Commis- 
sion of Excise Inquiry, appointed in 1833, 
with the late Lord Congleton as its chair- 
man, had suggested many most valuable 
changes. Several of these had been adopt- 
ed, especially under the auspices of the 
present able chairman of the Excise Board, 
Mr. Wood. The duties on vinegar, starch, 
glass, and more recently on auctions, had 
been abolished. But many grievous bur- 
dens still remained. It was not always of 
the amount of duty, nor the conduct of the 
officers (who, generally, he believed, were 
well-conducted), that the traders complain- 
ed, but of the system; in matters of trade, 
a small restriction was a great impediment. 
The very act of intermeddling was an evil. 
But it was much aggravated when this in- 
termeddling took place in the course of 
manufacture. A necessary corollary of 
the Excise system was the survey on deal- 
ers. This involved the right of entering 
on premises at any hour; even (with cer- 
tain observances) at any hour of the night. 
The act of ‘taking stock”? was another 
official interference. He was told that, to 
make this interference really effective, the 
number of officers must be multiplied to an 
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excess which was scarcely within the bounds 
of possibility. But it appeared to him that 
interference with trade involved the sacri- 
fice of the most valuable of all things to 
the trader, namely, the trader’s time. He 
was told that this was especially the case 
in the paper manufacture. Suppose our 
cotton, or silk, or woollen manufacturers 
were suddenly subjected to the same mys- 
terious meddling, is it possible that they 
could endure it? The duty on soap, how- 
ever modified it had been in substance and 
in form, was still, to his mind, a great 
national evil. True, the duty had been 
reduced; but not to the extent recom- 
mended by the Excise Commission in 1833. 
But of this, and other duties, he thought 
it would be better to absolve commerce 
altogether, and adopt the substitute he 
should suggest—a system of direct taxa- 
tion. The report of the Commissioners 
stated, that the manufacture of soap was 
more advanced in France, and even in 
Spain, than in this country. The duty on 
olive oil (one of the elements of foreign 
soap) had indeed been reduced from 41. to 
21. per ton; this was one of the judicious 
fiscal reforms of Sir Robert Peel. It ought 
however (as a tax on a raw material of 
soap) to be altogether repealed. Even 
then, could we successfully compete with 
the foreign soapmaker, while our Excise 
system obstructed the progress of improve- 
ment? It appeared, by the report of the 
Commissioners, that duty was payable on 
soap which was the result of an unsuccess- 
ful experiment. He could scarcely believe 
that a regulation so hostile to commerce 
still existed. Even were it modified, ob- 
jections to the principle of the soap duty 
remained. The soap duty did not extend 
to Ireland; if suffered to exist, there can 
be no doubt that Ireland (as the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry recommended) ought to 
be liable to the duty equally with Scotland 
and with England. He next turned to a 
subject which he deemed of the greatest 
importance to this country. He meant the 
duty upon paper. This duty, together with 
the soap duty, was imposed by the 10th of 
Anne (in 1711), in the words of the sta- 
tute— 

“For raising large supplies of money to carry 
on the present war, until your Majesty be enabled 
to establish a good and lasting peace.” 

The peace had been established in 1713. 
It was (thanks to Sir Robert Walpole) 
tolerably lasting too; but the duty had 
never been repealed, Ife held this to be a 
most objectionable tax. Its levy caused 
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much vexatious interference. An account 
(he believed) must be taken of the daily 
produce of the paper manufacturer, The 
number of sheets in every ream must be 
given. Every ream must be labelled, 
Every label must be written on. If the 
paper be afterwards destined for exporta. 
tion, the label must be removed. All this 
was interference; and it was a tax of the 
most intolerable kind in this age, because 
it was a tax upon time. To tax the time 
of the trader, was (in his, Mr. Ewart’s 
eyes) one of the greatest fiscal offences 
that could be committed. Yet, in all these 
little matters, the workmen must attend 
the steps of the Excise officer. A paper 
manufacturer with whom he was acquaint- 
ed, was lately showing his works to an en- 
lightened foreigner, the owner of a paper 
manufactory in the Roman States. En- 
tering a room of the establishment, they 
found two men at work. The Italian 
learnt with astonishment that these were 
officers of the Government. He paid, he 
said, a direct tax of 71. 10s. to his own 
Government; and his trade was free. He 
(Mr. Ewart) believed that our paper ma- 
nufacturers were undersold abroad, not- 
withstanding that a drawback was allowed 
on the paper which was exported. This 
disadvantage he could only attribute to in- 
terference with the trade. If emancipated, 
it would probably expand into full free- 
dom, like the glass trade. Even now it 
had a latent tendency to do so. A manu- 
facture of paper from straw had been be- 
gun; and he believed that boxes, now made 
of wood, would frequently be made of pa- 
per, if our manufactures were unshackled. 
But there was, in his mind, an insuperable 
objection to this paper duty, and these pa- 
per fetters altogether. They formed a tax 
and a burden upon the literature of Eng- 
land. He believed that two-thirds of the 
paper manufactured were used for the pur- 
poses of printing. There was also this ano- 
maly in the duty: much of our paper 
(especially the paper of which newspapers 
were made) was formed out of the sweep- 
ings of our cotton and flax-mills. There 
was no duty on these articles as raw mate- 
rials; but they paid a duty when they en- 
tered the paper trade. Turn cotton into 
calico, it was duty free; convert it into pa- 
per, it was taxed. The effect of the re- 
peal of the duty on almanacks (already ad- 
verted to by him) was an instance of the 
effect of repealing a duty upon literature, 
however lowly. But he held the mere duty 
on paper not to be so great an evil as the 
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intermeddling with the paper trade. If| before produced from the kelp of the High- 
these domestic restrictions were removed, | lands or the barilla of Spain, began to be 
our language and our literature would na- | derived from common salt. At Liverpool, 
turally expand. From the extension of} and elsewhere, new manufactories arose; a 
our commerce, and the commerce of the | new trade was created. On the same prin- 
United States, the common language of} ciple, it was shown before the Commis- 
both nations had a natural tendency to be-| sioners of Excise Inquiry, especially by 
come the mercantile language of the world. | Mr. Fincham, that the existing restrictions 
[et us render justice to our national lan-| on the glass trade had obstructed the ap- 
guage and our national literature, as well as | plication of science to the making of 
our national commerce. He next turned to | glass. Lenses for telescopes, ordered by 
animpost on a common article of great and | foreigners in this country, could not be 
increasing importance—he meant the Ex-| made, because of the restrictions of the 
cise duty on bricks. In this case, as in| Excise. It was also shown that these re- 
the case of soap, there was no duty on the | strictions prohibited the experiments of 
manufacture of Ireland. Indeed, compa- | science in the manufacture of soap. Since 
natively, there was scarcely any duty in| the glass duties had been abolished, how 
Scotland, since nature had provided Scot-| great had been the development of that 
land with an ample supply of valuable | most beautiful fabric! The window of 
stone. But where the duty did fall in| every glass shop indicated that science 
Scotland, it was, by comparison, the more and art combined to improve and to em- 
oppressive. This duty was originally im- | bellish it. Few would suppose that there 
posed by Mr. Pitt in 1784, to meet the | was a connexion between the arts and the 
exigencies of the debt created by the re-| making of bricks; but he remembered 
cent war with America. At first it ex-| that when it was asked in a Committee 
tended to stone, as well as to bricks; but|(on the connexion of art with manu- 
the stone interest was successful in its re-| factures, of which he (Mr. Ewart) was 
tellion against the duty. Mr. Pitt was | chairman, in 1836) why we did not make 
dbliged to yield. He left the brick duty | bricks of various shapes, as in the time of 
alone remaining; but he acknowledged the | Henry the VIIth and Henry the VIIIth, 
impolicy and the partiality of its character. | the answer was, that the restrictions of the 
In fact, he (Mr. Ewart) maintained that | Excise prevented us. He found this evi- 
this was, in the language of the Commis-| dence singularly corroborated by the valu- 
sioners of Excise Inquiry, ‘‘ among the | able testimony of Mr. Wood, the chairman 
most objectionable of the duties of Excise.’’| of the Excise Board in the last Session of 
The same Commissioners also condemned | Parliament. That Gentleman, in his eyvi- 
certain restrictions which affected the spirit dence before the Committee of the House 
trade. It was hard that a general dealer | of Lords, on ‘‘ The Burdens on Land,” 
chould have any minimum imposed as a, stated that some of the Excise regulations 
limit on the quantity he was allowed to | on the manufacture of bricks had been re- 
sell; yet so it was. He could not (Mr. Ewart | laxed, and that ‘‘ the consequence of this 
believed) sell a smaller quantity than two | alteration was, that great facility had been 
gallons. The Commissioners recommended | given for making bricks of ornamental 
a reduction and equalisation (throughout | shapes, and enabling architectural orna- 
the three kingdoms) of the duty. Ireland | ments to be made in brick, previously in 
ought in this, as in other respects, to enter | etfect prohibited.”” He (Mr. Ewart) had no 
on her common liabilities of impost. Give | doubt that so ordinary a trade as the brick 
her every (the minutest) privilege which | trade, when emancipated, would be made 
veenjoy; but, with her privileges, let her | still further obedient to the purposes of 
hare our burdens. But there was one|art. He had limited the foregoing sug- 
pont of view in which he deemed many | gestions to duties of Customs and Excise. 

ofthe Excise duties especially obnoxious— | He admitted the injustice and impolicy of 
he meant, in their effect on science and on | other duties also. The window duty was 

art. They barred the way to the explora-| one of a most unequal and impolitie cha- 

tions of science, and the inventive power | racter. The insurance duty was a tax on 

if art. From the repeal of such duties | the foresight of the parent and the re- 

new and unexpected developments arose. | sources of the family; and other duties 

When, more than twenty years ago, the | were, in various ways, objectionable. But 

lity was repealed on salt, a new chemical | he principally assailed those duties which 

nanufacture was at once created. Soda, | obstructed or choked up the sources and 
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springs of labour. There was, however, 
one class of duties which bore so unequally 
on the less wealthy classes, that he would 
briefly refer to them—he meant the stamp 
duties. It appeared in evidence before 
the Lords’ Committee on Land Burdens, 
last year, that the— 
£ & 8s. d. 


Stamp duty on a ; Nien 
sais of land ory 50 value was 12 10 
100 “ 5 0 0 “c 


Ditto on a sale of 
Dittoonasale of 300 “ 210 0 * 
Dittoonasale of 500 “ 114 8 


Ditto on one as _ 
em 7 } 500 value,onlyl 0 0 

So, in the case of mortgages, the law pre- 
vented the poorer individual from obtain- 
ing equal facilities with his more wealthy 
fellow-countrymen. 


0 per ct. 


£s.d. 
The stamp ~, {mortgage ‘ 
duty on a 50 { was } 2 0 Opr. ct. 
Dittoona. 20,000 ditto 030 * 
Dittoona . 100,000 ditto 0) s.* 


So that, as Mr. M‘Culloch stated, the 
duty on the mortgage for 501. was eighty 
times as great as the duty on one for 
100,0007. These duties, however, he only 
alluded to collaterally, as showing how 
much the whole subject of our present 
system of taxation deserved the attention 
of the Government. He reverted to his 
main object, the indirect pressure of the 
duties of Customs and Excise; and he 
wished the House to consider them in an- 
other aspect, their effect on the morals of 
the people. He had partly referred to 
their immoral influence in his view of the 
tobacco trade. In the soap trade, in the 
paper trade, in the spirit trade, fraud was 
proportionately prevalent. It was the in- 
evitable result of a heavy system of indi- 
rect taxation. But he had found in one of 
their own Parliamentary documents an ad- 
mission respecting the immoral influence 
of the Customs duties, for which he had not 
been prepared. In the year 1844, in con- 
sequence of extensive frauds in the Cus- 
toms department, involving the characters 
of its officers, a Commission of revenue in- 
quiry was appointed. The following was 
a part of their report, bearing the signa- 
tures of G. H. Somerset, W. E. Glad- 
stone, W. B. Baring, J. M. Gaskell, A. 
Pringle—all, at that time, Ministers of the 
Crown :— 

“Tn respect of the great revenue articles of to- 
bacco, spirits, and wine, as well as of many im- 
ports on which high duties are leviable 
sufficient disclosures have been made to show 
that the fraudulent trader has not failed to avail 
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himself of any means of increasing his profit tg 
the detriment of the revenue ; and that officers 
were easily induced to facilitate such attempts 
by every mode of deceit and every description of 
falschood, Indeed, we were forced, very early in 
our inquiries, to feel a distrust of the integrity of 
the officers, and of the efficiency of the system, 
The previous high character and estimation of an 
officer appeared to be no guarantee for his honoyy 
and integrity.” 

So much for the moral influence of jndj. 
rect and overstrained taxation! As to the 
relative cost of the two systems, he (Mr, 
Ewart) maintained that a direct tax op 
property would be far more economically 
collected than a great portion of the pre- 
sent taxes. He thought that this might 
be inferred from the relative percentage 
cost of the different sources of revenue, as 
given in the ordinary finance accounts an- 
nually laid before Parliament. Taking 
the finance accounts just printed for 1847, 
he found that— 


€ ¢. d. 
The cost of collecting the) 
Customs duties was ™ ‘ 5 11 10 per cent, 
Ditto the Excise . 
Ditto the Taxes, Land 


. . Assessed iy 64h « 
Phi 


« 6 010 = 


Ditto, 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, 


Income 
Property . | 


So far, therefore, it appeared that the di- 
rect revenue of the country was raised 
more cheaply than the indirect revenue, 
This result would probably appear more 
manifest, if the revenue accounts gave any 
means of separating the property tax from 
the land and assessed taxes. But this they 
did not do. Now he (Mr. Ewart) main- 
tained this proposition—that, as the capi- 
tal of the country yearly, and even daily, 
increased, the collection of a large part of 
the revenue derived from it must become 
cheaper and cheaper to the public. Ae- 
cumulated capital must be invested. If 
invested, whether in mortgages, canals, 
railways, or any other public undertakings, 
it could be taxed in transitu, In such 
cases, no staff of officers was required, no 
interference with trade. The Government 
gathered its revenue as the profits passed 
out of the subject of investment into the 
purse of the recipient. It might indeed be 
objected that a more direct system of tax 
ation would drive British capital into fo- 
reign countries. He admitted this objec- 
tion; and he thought that some effective 
mode of taxing profits on foreign invest- 
ments was just and necessary, and not im- 
practicable. Looking beyond our own 
country, or rather to its lasting welfare as 
combined with the welfare of all the world, 
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hehailed a diminution of our system of indi- 
ret taxation as a great financial instru- 
ment of international peace. Let him be 
alowed to quote, on this part of the sub- 
ject, the address of the Free-trade Associa- 
tion of Bordeaux to Lord John Russell :— 

«When (they say), in the beginning of the last 

year, Sir Robert Peel presented to the British 
Parliament his great commercial measures, he 
expressed his belief that England’s example, as 
regards free trade, would be followed by other 
nations. Sir Robert Peel’s speech had no sooner 
reached Bordeaux, than it produced a deep sensa- 
tion, and a general desire of making further and 
more vigorous efforts to obtain’ the adoption in 
France of the principles of free trade.” 
He (Mr. Ewart) rejoiced to hear such lan- 
guage from one of the leading interests of 
agreat country, with which the sympathy 
produced by congenial institutions, and, 
he believed, the will of Providence, tended 
to unite us, interrupted in vain by the 
free of hereditary prejudice and the mis- 
chievous meddling of diplomacy. Let us, 
then, take freely the wines of France; and 
let us, on the same pacific principle, admit 
the tobacco of the United States, strength- 
ening the bonds which already connected 
our land with theirs, and adding the pro- 
duce of Virginia to the cotton and corn of 
their southern and western districts. So, 
bind Holland to you by the bonds of peace, 
and let her dairy produce feed your im- 
poverished people. The ever memorable 
words of Mr. Pitt recurred to his mind; 
they were those with which he introduced 
his commercial treaty with France:— 

“To suppose that one nation is to be unalter- 
ably the enemy of another, is weak and childish. 
It neither has its origin in the experience of na- 
tions, nor in the history of man. It is a libel on 
the constitution of political societies, and supposes 
the existence of diabolical malice in the original 
frame of man.” 

Qn all these grounds he (Mr. Ewart) in- 
treated the House to explore and see if 
they could not amend, with benefit to the 
poor, with benefit to commerce, with bene- 
ft to the nation and the world at large, 
their system of taxation. The labour which 
they taxed was the most sacred part of 
the property of this country. Accumu- 
lated wealth ought to bear its part. It 
would do no harm if something were de- 
tracted from superfluous luxury, to add 
something to productive labour. He 
thought that even the artificial habits of 
our richer classes might be made more 
smple and more frugal, if they bore a 
more equal share of the general taxation. 
Finally, he asked for no sudden and dan- 
serous, but for a wise and _ well-consi- 
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dered change. The aridity of the subject 
might have wearied an unwilling audience. 
He knew not how he might be answered 
in the House or in the country. What- 
ever were the issue, he sought for consola- 
tion (and he found it) in what he believed 
to be the soundness of his principles, and 
what he knew to be the purity of his mo- 
tives. The hon. Gentleman then moved 





“That it is expedient that a more direct sys- 
tem of Taxation on property should (as tar as 
possible) be substituted for the indirect system 
(by Customs and Excise Duties) now in use : 

“That such a change would, by removing re- 
strictions caused by the Excise, encourage trade, 
and the free application of science to trade : 

“That, by removing the restrictions caused by 
Customs Duties, it would extend commerce, and 
be the most natural means of prolonging the peace, 
by promoting the intercourse, of the world: 

“ That it would be highly beneficial to the poor, 
(who now pay the great mass of indirect Taxation,) 
by giving them more abundant means of subsist- 
ence and of employment ; and would tend gener- 
ally and finally to the good of all classes of the 
community.” 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER felt confident that he expressed the 
opinion of the whole House when he said 
that it was quite unnecessary for the hon. 
Member (Mr. Ewart) to say anything in 
defence of the purity of his motives. He 
believed that there was no man who stood 
less in need of any defence on that score, 
as every one knew the disinterested mo- 
tives which always actuated his hon. 
Friend; and certainly it was impossible to 
overrate the importance of the subject he 
had brought before the House. At the 
same time, he hoped his hon. Friend would 
not consider it any disrespect to him if 
he declined to follow his hon. Friend into 
the details of the various points he had 
brought under the notice of the House, 
relating to almost every article of taxation 
in the Customs, the Excise, and the 
Stamps and Taxes. It was evident that 
in the course of next Session it would be 
his duty to bring before the House the 
subject of taxation—that it would be in- 
dispensably necessary to deal one way or 
another with one great item of taxation— 
he meant the income tax; and that it 
would then be for the House to consider 
the question of the permanence, and per- 
haps the increase of the system of direct, 
as contradistinguished from indirect taxa- 
tion. It would be obvious, therefore, to 


every one, that it would not be proper on 
the present occasion to say anything which 
would indicate the course which—suppos- 
ing that he continued to hold his present 
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situation—he might consider it his duty to 
take on this question. His hon. Friend 
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sent Members into that House without in. 
structing and requiring them to reduce the 


had satisfactorily proved that there was no | expenditure of the country, the fault was 


tax against which some plausible objection 
might not be made; and he was certainly 


not sanguine enough to expect that he|the Excise duties. 


would be able to do what so many of his 
predecessors had failed in doing—he meant 
make taxation of any kind palatable. He 
assured the House, however, that it was 
his anxious desire to see our taxation put 
on a footing the least oppressive to those 
who paid the taxes; and to foster industry 
and commerce to the greatest degree of 
which they were susceptible. Beyond this 
general explanation he thought it better to 
abstain from saying more on the present 
occasion; and after the full and able way 
in which the hon. Member had submitted 
his views on the subject of taxation, he 
thought it very desirable that the subject 
should not be prolonged. 

Mr. R. YORKE trusted that after what 
had just been stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the hon. Member would 
withdraw his Motion, and permit the House 
to proceed to the business of the evening. 

Mr. HUME said, that as the business 
of the evening was to vote away the public 
money, it was of great importance to con- 
sider how the taxes should be levied from 
the public; and, therefore, he thought his 
hon. Friend had taken a most appropriate 
step in introducing his present Motion. 
He (Mr. Hume) thought the time had come 
when the House ought to consider how 
they could raise the largest amount of 
money at the least expense. He had no 
doubt that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must be desirous to be relieved from 
the importunities to which he was sub- 
jected with reference to particular taxes, 
especially Excise taxes. Nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory than for a Legis- 
lature which professed a desire to improve 
the moral condition of the people to keep 
up a system of taxation which created 
immorality every hour of the day, and 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with all his power, could not put down. 
His hon. Friend, therefore, had done right, 
he thought, in bringing the subject before 
the House, and in giving an opportunity to 
hon. Members to express their opinions on 
it. It was true the question would come 
before another House of Commons; and 
his principal reason for rising at that mo- 
ment was to say that it depended on the 
people themselves whether any improve- 
ment should take place. If the people 


‘their own if it was not reduced, 





It had 
been said a league was formed to put down 
He wished them al] 
success; but they would do well to look to 
what had been done by the Anti-Corn-Lay 
League. Let them look to the elections 
that were coming on, and make a point of 
supporting no candidate who would not 
pledge himself to a reduction of taxation, 
as well as achange in the mode of taxation, 
He believed that great injury was done to 
trade by the manner in which taxes were 
at present collected. No individual, for 
instance, could employ himself in the burn. 
ing of bricks without being liable to be 
brought under the lash of the Excise, 
Then there were the restrictions on the 
manufacture of paper. He saw no reason 
why this country should not manufacture 
paper for the whole world,. seeing we pos- 
sessed such natural facilities for it; and 
yet the vexatious interference of the Ex- 
cise prevented this being done. He hoped, 
that in whatever changes were contem- 
plated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the abolition of the duties on paper, 
soap, and bricks, would be included. He 
would also recommend an early consider- 
ation of the reduction of the expenditure of 
the country. The income of the country, 
he felt confident, was at present diminish- 
ing every hour. It was impossible, from 
the state of manufactures, but that the 
revenue derived from the Excise duties 
must be diminishing. Why not, as one 
item, withdraw our naval force from the 
coast of Africa, where it was of no use? 
This would be one important reduction ; 
and there were many others which might 
be effected with equal advantage. 

Mr. WILLIAMS fully concurred in the 
necessity of an alteration of a system of 
taxation by which upwards of fifty mil- 
lions per annum was taken from the pockets 
of the working classes. The hon. Member 
for Montrose had talked of bricks, and 
soap, and paper; but the tax on those arti- 
cles only amounted to 2,000,000/. sterling. 
It was not such matters, but the expendi- 
ture of the country which ought to have 
the first consideration of the Government. 
What was the state of the expenditure 
when the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth laid before the House the 
estimates for 1835? Why, it was 
7,000,0002. sterling less than the esti- 
mates of this year. He should like to 
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know from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer some reason 
for this vast increase. Nor would he take 
the year he mentioned alone ; an average 
of five years would show an equal increase. 
[et them return to the expenditure of 
1835, and they would save not only the 
duty on the three articles on which the 
hon. Member for Montrose laid such stress, 
but the income tax besides. He begged to 
remind the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that in all reductions of taxes which had 
hitherto taken place, the revenue had never 
fallen off more than a third on the parti- 
qular article reduced; generally much less, 
and often there was no loss at all; and 
therefore the right hon. Gentleman might 
reduce taxation without fear to a great ex- 
tent contemporaneously with a reduction of 
expenditure. The country had therefore a 
right to call on the Government to reduce 
the expenditure. Why not go back to that 
ofthe year he had taken for an example ? 
But it would appear that the country was 
ilvays to be governed by a wasteful extra- 
vagance of expenditure. He remembered 
vhen Lord Grey’s Government succeeded 
that of the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth, a reduction of 1,000,000J. sterling 
was made in the estimates; but the pre- 
ent Government, in replacing the right 
hon. Baronet, made no such efforts. In 
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would ask, were labouring men to toil and 
sweat, and experience the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in providing for themselves 
and their families, and then have more 
than half their wages taken from them in 
taxes on the necessaries of life which they 
could not avoid paying? He would not 
then detain the House by any further re- 
marks, as he understood that this Motion 
was to have no result whatever. He could 
have wished the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ewart) had brought forward his Motion in 
such a way as to test the opinion of the 
House; but that could not now be done, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
them a hope that he would revise the 
system. He hoped next year the right 
hon. Gentleman would redeem that pledge; 
but he confessed, from the experience of 
the past, he had no sanguine hope that 
that pledge would be redeemed. The time, 
however, was coming when the present 
state of things would no longer be endured. 
Cotoyen SIBTHORP remarked, that 
the hon. Member for Coventry was so con- 
stantly declaiming on the subject, and was 
so dissatisfied with every item in the way 
of expenditure, whether by the late or the 
present Government, that he (Colonel 
Sibthorp) had become convinced that he 
would never be satisfied until he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 





peaking of the taxation, it must always be 
rmembered that the sums dealt with in| 
Parliament was the net amount ; the cost | 
of levying the taxation, which amounted | 
amually to 4,500,000/., in its progress | 
from the taxpayer to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was always deducted. This 
vasa state of things the present Govern- 
nent, or at least the leading Members of 
that Government, had declared, by a reso- 
lution signed by themselves, to be most in- 
juious to the public interest; yet, when 
thehon. Member for Bolton brought for- 
vard his Motion to abolish or mitigate the 
wil, they voted unanimously against it. 
The working classes were the consumers of 
the principal articles of taxation, and he 
vould say that such an enormous reduction 
fom their hard-earned wages could not 
lng be submitted to. The hon. Member 
for Montrose said that the people had it in 
their own hands, and that they ought to 
rect all candidates who would not pledge 
themselves to reduce the amount and alter | 
the manner of taxation; but, unfortunately, | 
the people had no such power; and until | 
they had a more extended power in their 
lands there was no hope for them. He | 





Mr. EWART said, that believing good 
would be done by the public attention 
being called to the subject by the present 
discussion, and being desirous that the sub- 
ject should be fully considered by that 
House and the public, he begged in the 
meantime to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House in Committee. 


SUPPLY—THE MINT. 

On the question, that a sum of 77,8061. 
be granted to defray the expenses of the 
Mint, 

Mr. HUME complained of the great 
expense of this department. From a return 
lately laid upon the Table of that House, 
it appeared that for the recoinage of 
11,000,000/. the public had been sub- 
jected to a surcharge of 43,0001. He was 
anxious, therefore, to see this department 
placed in a condition in which so large an 
expenditure would not be incurred; and he 
had determined to oppose any further pro- 
ceeding without an inquiry—seeing that 
the public were put to an unnecessarily 
large expense, and believing that the estab- 
lishment did not answer the purpose for 
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which it was intended—and it was with 
great reluctance that he had come to the 
determination not to press his Amendment. 
He contended that they were not warranted 
in paying away such large sums for an es- 
tablishment which ought to maintain itself. 
In France, in America, and in many other 
countries, the Government was put to com- 
paratively little expense in connexion with 
the coinage. In a former Session a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
mode of transacting business at the Mint, 
and the evidence taken before that Com- 
mittee established the existence of abuses 
which it would be easy to remove. It 
would affordhim pleasure to know that every 
ounce of silver imported into this country was 
coined into British crowns, and he knew of 
no reason why the circulation of such a 
coinage throughout the world should not 
be co-extensive with the commerce of Eng- 
land. In the present state of public busi- 
ness, he would not oppose the vote before 
the Committee; but he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would direct its attention to the 
points to which he had adverted. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that the Committee 
to which the hon. Member for Montrose 
had alluded, and which sat in 1837, made 
no report to the House; if, therefore, they 
discovered the existence of any abuses in 
the management of the Mint, they had left 
no record of their opinion on the subject. 
Should the hon. Member be disposed to 
move for the reappointment of the Com- 
mittee, the Government would offer no ob- 


jection to the proposition. It was true that | 
in other countries the expense of the Mint | 
| duty as any one could be. 


was not so great; but, as Sir T. Atkinson 


had well stated before the Committee to | 
which he had alluded, neither were salaries | 
generally so high in those countries. At| 
all events security to the public property | 


had been obtained, and that he thought 
a great point. He did feel that some im- 
provement might be made in the appoint- 
ment of officers and apprentices ; but the 
circumstance that no loss had ever been 
sustained by the public, notwithstanding 
the enormous sums which had been coined, 
ought not to be lost sight of by any Com- 
mittee which might be appointed. 

Mr. HUME disclaimed the intention of 
impugning in the least degree the integrity 
and honour of the officers of the Mint; all 
he complained of was the system which 
permitted those parties to overcharge the 
public 43,0002. in an account of 67,0001. 

Mr. SHEIL was happy to find that the 
hon. Member intended to cast no imputa- 
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tion on the moral character of the officers 
of the Mint, which stood as high as that of 
any persons employed in other departments 
of the Government. The hon. Member 
complained of the coinage of 11,000,0001,, 
having cost 67,000/.; but in 1774 the 
coinage of 15,000,000/. cost 758,000), 

Mr. HUME observed, that since the 
period referred to by the right hon. Gen. 
tleman, the Mint had been supplied with 
improved apparatus, at an enormous ey. 

ense, 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, the objection 
was that the Mint was in the hands of g 
private company instead of that of Gover. 
ment; and that, therefore, there was no 
necessity for an inquiry. The importance 
of the Government having this in their own 
hands was perceptible, when they looked 
at any great crisis, such as that in 189}, 
when the demand on the Bank of England 
for coin was so tremendous. No doubt the 
Mint did make as much exertion as it was 
possible to be made, and coined an immense 
quantity of gold in a short time; but it 
ought to be in the hands of the Govern. 
ment. As to the security talked of by the 
right hon. Gentleman, no doubt it would 
be as secure in the hands of Government 
as in that of any private company. He 
hoped that the Government would direct its 
attention to the subject. 

Sir G. CLERK said, the hon. Member 
for Coventry talked as though they were 
at the mercy of a private company when 
a large issue was required; but he thought 
the experience of the period of 1825 
showed that company as anxious to do its 
They were 
merely contractors; and the system in 
this country was the same as that m 
France, Holland, and in all others, except, 
he believed, the United States. They 
contracted for the expense of the fabrica- 
tion of the coin; that contract might be 
too advantageous to the contractor; and, 
if so, that, he conceived, would be a ques- 
tion for the Master of the Mint to consider. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had talked 
of the charge on coining 11,000,0000.; 
and no doubt ifthat sum were coined every 
year, it was possible the price would bear 
reduction, but the quantity and period of 
work was uncertain. There might be in- 
tervals of months or years without work, 
and during all that time the contractors 
had a large capital lying unproductive. 

Mr. HUME did not know of any capl- 
tal. Formerly they used public materials 
for their private assays, but that had been 
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joe away with. That they had a large 
pital sometimes lying dormant required 
aplanation, and perhaps the right hon. 
Baronet, Who had been Master of the Mint 
(Sir G. Clerk), would enlighten the House 
on that point. 

Sm G. CLERK referred the hon. Mem- 
ler to the evidence taken before the Com- 
nittee for information on the point. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that the company 
yere obliged to keep up their machinery, 
and to pay the wages of a number of skilful 
srtisans during the time they were not en- 
gaged in coining. With respect to the 
question generally, he did not hesitate to 
ay that it would be matter of future con- 
jderation for the Government whether 
wme useful modification might not be 
nade in the existing system. 

Mr. THORNELY wished to know whe- 
ther any progress had been made in the 
coinage of two-shilling pieces ? 

Mr. SHEIL had consulted the Chancel- 
lr of the Exchequer, who was officially 
nore responsible than himself as to the 
frm the coin should assume, and the right 
hon, Baronet had promised to give his at- 
tention to the subject. He (Mr. Sheil) 
had given instructions to the engraver to 
bein readiness, should it be determined to 
win two-shilling pieces. 

Mr. HUME said, that as the hon. Ba- 
wnet opposite (Sir G. Clerk) did not reply, 
he should beg to ask the present Master of 
the Mint what capital the moneyers were 
compelled to employ ? 

Sm G. GREY said, if the hon. Member 
were to refer to the evidence taken by the 
Committee, he would find they were obliged, 
inaddition to the charges alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sheil), to keep 
‘quantity of material always ready. If 
they were to take an average of ten years, 
they would find that each of these persons 
reeived a sum which was not much for 
their risk and trouble. 

Mr. HUME: That was not the point. 
All the material was supplied at the public 
pense. He knew of no capital or risk 
vith which they were concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, it was quite ab- 
wrd to talk of their keeping a stock of 
billion; they merely coined that which was 
put into their hands by the Government or 
by private persons, and made a charge on 
tt He ventured to assert, that those in- 
lividuals divided annually profits to a larger 
amount each than the salary of the Master 
ifthe Mint—a high officer of State, and 
iften a Cabinet Minister. Why this was, he 
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did not know, for they could do nothing with- 
out the superintendence of the Master of 
the Mint. 

Vote agreed to. 


of Railways. 


SUPPLY—COMMISSIONERS OF 
RAILWAYS. 

On the question that 17,000/. be granted 
for the salaries of the Commissioners of 
Railways, 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that, pre- 
ferring duty to dinner, he had remained in 
the House purposely to oppose this vote. 
If these Commissioners must have 17,0001. 
a year, let it come out of the pockets of 
the railway companies. Heaven knew 
they made money enough. 

Mr. HUDSON agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Member in thinking that the 
public ought net to be called upon to pay 
this charge; but he could not concur in 
the suggestion that it should be transferred 
to the railway companies. The Commis- 
sioners were appointed on the recommen- 
dation of a Committee which sat at the 
end of last Session, and of which he had 
the honour to be a member; but he disap- 
proved of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, and the experience furnished by 
the working of the Board convinced him of 
the propriety of the objection he originally 
entertained with respect to it. The Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade was as useful 
for all purposes as the present Board could 
be. But if the appointment of the Com- 
missioners were necessary, the sum they 
were paid was enormous. In appointing 
the Commissioners, the Government took 
no trouble to select men who possessed any 
knowledge of the railway system. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was the only 
one of them who could be supposed to 
know anything of the subject; but one of 
his Colleagues was a gentleman who had 
distinguished himself as an Indian judge; 
and the other was a noble Lord. Persons 
connected with railway undertakings could 
not respect the decisions of a Board, the 
members of which—with the exception of 
the Chief Commissioner, who, by travelling 
frequently between Derby and London, 
knew what a railway was—were totally 
unacquainted with the subject to which 
they were required to apply themselves. 
Their remuneration, however, was exces- 
sive under any circumstances. The duties 
which he performed in connexion with 
railways were more onerous than those 
which devolved on the Commissioners, and 
he was able to execute them without any 
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assistance. The expenditure of the coun- 
try had gone on increasing since 1836 ; 
and it had become necessary to object to 
every fresh item which was not indispen- 
sably necessary. He thought that 8,000I. 
a year, instead of 17,000/., would be quite 
enough for the expenses of the Board. 
The CHANCELLOR or tor EXCHE- 
QUER said, if the estimates were exam- 
ined, it would be found that the expenses 
of the Board did not exceed 12,0001. a 
year. Nor could he agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman in thinking that the mem- 
bers of the Board were overpaid. All the 
public men who had been in the public ser- 
vice during the last twenty years had not 
put so much into their pockets as had a few 
gentlemen who, with great skill and in- 
tegrity, no doubt, had managed railways 
during the last few years, as the right 
hon. Gentleman himself had done. The 
Board was constituted with the full as- 
sent of the House and of the Commit- 
tees both of that House and of the House 
of Lords, who had investigated the sub- 
ject; nor did he think that the public ge- 
nerally would either think that Board un- 
necessary, or that the appointments them- 
selves had not been judiciously made. The 
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object was to get gentlemen to constitute 
it who were unconnected with railways, 
and who would be free from the suspicion 


of partiality. He believed that they had 
discharged their duties to the great satis- 
faction of the public, and that, so far from 
the public money having been wasted, it 
had been expended for the public benefit. 
He begged also to observe, that a great 
portion of the staff of the Railway Board 
consisted of those officers who had been 
transferred from the railway department of 
the Board of Trade. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP thought that the 
time of the Railway Board would be well 
employed in seeing how far compensation 
had been and should and could be given 
by railway companies in cases of melan- 
choly accidents, such as that which had re- 
cently occurred on the Shrewsbury and 
Chester Line. 

Mr. STRUTT reminded the hon. and 
gallant Member, that such cases had been 
already provided for by the Death by Ac- 
cidents Compensation Act, which, among 
other things, gave to the survivors of per- 
sons killed a right to recover from the 
company, which they had not had before. 
With regard to the accident on the Shrews- 


bury and Chester Line, the Railway Board | 


had thought it so important, that, besides 
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the officer of engineers, who had, in dye 
course, proceeded officially to investigate 
it, they had thought it right to associate 
with him an eminent civil engineer; and 
they had chosen Mr. Walker, than whom 
a more fit person could not be found, The 
had also communicated with the Ordnance 
aud the Admiralty; and those departments 
had also sent persons to assist in the ip. 
quiry. With regard to the expenses of the 
Board, he begged to observe, that the 
duties performed by the department were 
now much more onerous than they were 
six months ago under the Board of Trade, 
in consequence of the additional railways 
authorized by Parliament. 

Mr. HUME approved of the establish. 
ment of the Railway Board, but thought 
the expenses more than they need be, 

Mr. WILLIAMS observed, that the 
expenses of the Board of Trade, notwith- 
standing the business that had been with- 
drawn from it, exceeded by 4451. this 
year what they were for the year 1846, 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER hoped the discussion would not be 
proceeded with. A more fitting opportu 
nity would occur when the new Railways 
Bill came before the House. 

Mr. HUDSON agreed that this was 
not the proper occasion for the discussion, 
He admitted he was wrong as to the er- 
penses of the Board; but he thought even 
12,0001. a year too much. He doubted 
whether the inspection and certificate of 
any Inspector General could be a sufficient 
protection to the public in cases of bridges 
and other works on the lines. As to what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said on the 
subject of the profits of those who had 
managed railway companies, he could only 
say, that if he had won any prizes, it had 
not been as the salaried servant of any 
company; at least, his salary from any 
company had not exceeded 100/. a year. 

Mr. HUME inquired whether it was 
true that third-class passengers were ob- 
liged to stand, like cattle, in the carriages, 
notwithstanding the arrangement of last 
year ? 

Mr. STRUTT said, all the Railway 
Board could do was to see that the law 
was enforced. By the Act of last year, 
companies were compelled to run one trail 
per day with seats at 1d. per mile. That 
Act, he believed, had been strictly com- 
plied with throughout the country. But it 
was quite competent to the companies to 
run other third or fourth class trains—as, 
on one line, there was a train at }d. 4 
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nile—at any rate of cheapness, on the 
wndition, if they chose, of not providing 
gats. Over such arrangements the Com- 


nissioners had no control. 
Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—PUBLIC RECORDS. 

On the question, that 12,8121. be grant- 
ed for the expenses of the Public Record 
Department, 

Mr. PROTHEROE hoped to hear that 
wme measures were being taken to pro- 
ride a place of permanent deposit for the 
ublic records: they were at present placed 
part in that filthy old building the Chapter- 
house of Westminister Abbey; part next 
the powder magazine in the Tower, and 
in the old Riding-house of Carlton Palace; 
inall these places they were extremely in- 
eure, and might be destroyed at any 
time. They contained some of the most 
carious and valuable documents in Europe; 
ad, even if considered as mere public 
ores, they deserved to be kept in some 
lace of security. If a building should be 
enstructed for them, he hoped the style 
of architecture adopted would be a simple 
me, and not the expensive Gothic of the 
New Houses of Parliament. 

The CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, the subject had been brought 
der the attention of the Government, but 
there was some difficulty in finding a site 
adequate to the purpose. The Govern- 
nent had given up the notion of devoting 
ay portion of the New Houses of Parlia- 
nent for the deposit of the records, and 
three or four sites had been mentioned for 
a building for them. One was on ground 
belonging to the Rolls estate; but, how- 
wer desirable it was to remove the records 
fom their places of deposit, it nevertheless 
required some time to obtain possession of 
the ground. He could only say, the sub- 
jet was under consideration, and steps 
vere being taken to obtain that site which 
vas, on the whole, most desirable. 

Dr. BOWRING suggested that the Go- 
‘ernment should make a collection of the 
records connected with the earlier periods 
if the history of the country. Every na- 
tion in Europe had made some progress in 
tllecting such old historical documents; 
France had made a collection of this kind, 
ind M. Guizot paid great attention to the 
subject ; Germany, Italy, Denmark, and 
Sweden, had taken advantage of this pe- 
od of peace and tranquillity to apply 
themselves to the same public purpose. 
fe did not know whether the Government 
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had come to any determination on the sub- 
ject, but it was a matter looked on with 
great interest by literary men; much sur- 
prise had been expressed that countries 
possessing inferior treasures had done 
much more than England to gather to- 
gether the elements of historical know- 
ledge. 

Mr. PROTHEROE thought it was a 
great error in the Record Commission to 
have commenced publishing too soon. They 
began to print before they knew what they 
possessed. The records were now being 
arranged, and it would be known what the 
country really had. The Commission at 
first published old calendars, and began 
series of records afterwards found to be 
imperfect. He trusted, when all the re- 
cords were arranged, the Government 
would think it worth while to devote a sum 
of money to publishing a selection from 
them. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER could not give the hon. and learned 
Gentleman any information on the point, 
having had no notice of the question. He 
thought the suggestion a good one; but he 
could not commit the Government to any 
particular course respecting it. 

Vote agreed to. 


Government of Ireland. 


SUPPLY—GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 

On the question that 6,4641. be granted 
to defray the expenses of the officers of the 
household of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 

Dr. BOWRING said he should object 
to one of the items included in the vote. 
He thought it both unreasonable and in- 
human, when the people of Ireland and 
Scotland were dying from starvation, to 
grant 1,5741. for a Queen’s plate to en- 
courage horse-racing. He therefore hoped 
that the House would object to this part 
of the vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the ar- 
gument of the hon. Member was altogether 
ad captandum, and made merely to catch 
popularity. The hon. Gentleman might 
have selected the vote for the Ulster King- 
at-Arms, or York Herald, or any other 
expense for the pomp and state of the 
office of Lord Lieutenant, and ask the 
Committee on the same grounds to refuse 
it. However ad captandum that argu- 
ment might be, he did not think it ought 
to be yielded to. The question was, whe- 
ther the vote was a proper expenditure of 
money or not. If it was not, then, without 
any reference to the circumstances of Ire- 
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land, the House ought to stop it; but the | put to that focus of cabals in that count 
existing distress was no reason why the| He deprecated in every respect the prac. 
House should cease to give what it had | tice of making Ireland a colony, instead of 
been accustomed to give for a laudable and | governing it as an integral part of the 
proper object. In England various plates | United Kingdom. 
were given by the bounty of the Sovereign | Mr. LABOUCHERE was sure the 
to encourage horse-racing, out of the civil hon. Gentleman would feel that whatever 
list; this was formerly the case also in} opinions he might entertain upon this 
Scotland and Ireland. But the Committee | question, the present was not a fitting time 
-d sve cena the ve _ “4 — | a ce mige a ue rang ey = 
wo countries to the annual estimates, and | Gentleman, that whatever might be the 
the same Committee thought 1,500/. not | proper system with regard to the gover. 
an enormous sum to be applied to this pur- | ment of Ireland, the mere expense of that 
pose. To retrench the sum in Ireland, | system was a minor consideration. The 
while it was continued in England and only point ought to be, what was most for 
Scotland, would not be a popular proceed- | the benefit of Ireland ; but at the present 
ng: Piya mg ~ perth det ge it was quite obvious vats it would 

e people down to the lowest class, took | be wrong to enter upon a discussion s0 
great interest in the races. They afforded | wide and important. 
them a very harmless amusement, and,| Vote agreed to. 
notwithstanding the hon. Gentleman’s ap- 
peal, he hoped the Committee as well as SUPPLY—SECRET SERVICE. 
all other Committees had done, would sanc- On the question that a sum of 39,0001, 
tion the vote. be granted for the Foreign and Seeret 

Mr. WILLIAMS had expected to hear | Service, 
stronger reasons than those given by the; Dr. BOWRING complained that from 
right hon. Gentleman for taxing the people | year to year they were called upon to vote 
to support horse-racing and gambling. Sup- | the same sum of 39,0091. for the Secret 
pose he had proposed a vote for dog-fighting, | and Foreign Department. Was the same 
and badger-baiting ? Both these practices | sum expended every year? He believed 
encouraged gambling. He should propose | very little service was done for this sum; 
that the vote be reduced to 4,964. but it was singular that the same amount 

Vote agreed to. should be voted year after year. 

On the question that 22,7881. be granted! The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
for the Chief Secretary’s and Council} QUER was understood to say that the 
officers (Ireland), charge was made on the expenditure of an 

Mr. HUME said, though particular cir- | average of years. 
cumstances prevented him at present, he} Mr. HUME complained that putting 
would as soon as possible take the sense of | money into the hands of people in this 
the House on the propriety of continuing | way only encouraged extravagance, and 
to maintain the office of Lord-Lieutenant |led, perhaps, to the bribery of fellows in 
of Ireland. Eighteen years ago the House | foreign countries who were not worth brib- 
divided on the question, and the abolition | ing. He believed it was principally, if not 
of the office was negatived by a majority | entirely, in the foreign service, that this 
of only 20. One of the grand mischiefs | money was expended; and it was most 
of Ireland was this delegated authority: | mischievously thrown away, as he had no 
the country should be placed on the same | doubt had been the lately in Portugal. 
footing as Scotland, and treated in the} Mr. WILLIAMS thought the Gover- 
same manner; and they would remove the | ment ought to satisfy themselves as to 
cabals that had hitherto done so much /| whether there was any balance of the sums 
mischief, and give that unfortunate country voted in former years on hand. He might 
some rest from political agitation. He be- | state that there was an impression abroad 
lieved the Lord Lieutenants had acted like | that a large portion of the Secret Service 
cop cag ot ye ae oe ag onal |money was devoted to electioneering pur- 
ed factions round them. 1e shou € | poses. 
in the new Parliament, the first Session! The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 


should not pass without his bringing the | QUER, with regard to the last observation 
question before the House. He was sure | of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. William), could 
there was not a man who wished well to | state most positively that the impression to 
Ireland but would rejoice at seeing an end | which he liad alluded was wholly without 
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fyundation. There was a strict oath which 
every Minister was bound to take, that he 
yould apply the funds with which he was 
atrusted to their proper and legitimate 
urposes. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—STATIONERY. 


On the question that a sum of 295,5131. 
ig granted for the expenses of the Sta- 
finery, Printing, and Binding in the various 
lepartments, 

Mr. WILLIAMS complained that this 
nte, as compared with that of 1845, 
dhowed an increase of no less than 68,0001. 

Mr. PARKER said, there was included 
mitem of 11,0007. or 12,0007., for com- 
yensation to the Queen’s printer in Ireland. 
The only other explanation that could be 
given was, that there were so many in- 
wiries and commissions, that great ex- 
jense was incurred in the printing of blue 
hooks, returns, &e. 

Mr. CARDWELL should like to know 
how much had been expended in printing 
preliminary inquiries of various kinds, pro- 
ably caused by parties who would object 
to this vote ? 

Mr. HUME was anxious to know the 
expense of printing each separate report. 
When the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) 
vas one of the Secretaries to the Treasury, 
he wished to know the expense of printing 
any paper, but could not get it; this showed 
that the hon. Gentleman really knew very 
little about the details of his office. He 
should like to know what trouble the hon. 
Gentleman ever took to furnish the House 
vith these separate accounts. 

Mr. CARDWELL was understood to 
ay, that to furnish the House with the 
cost of each paper would be as expensive 
as the original printing of the paper itself. 

Mr. HUME said, the hon. Member 
vould admit that when in office it was his 
luty to act with regard to the publie ex- 
penditure as strictly as if he were trans- 
acting his own private business. If an ac- 
count of 29,0007. was laid before the hon. 
Gentleman for printing connected with his 
own business, would he not think it neces- 
sary to ascertain the various items of which 
that large amount was composed? Yet this 
vas not done here, and it was just the way 
vith all the secretaries together. 

Mr. CARDWELL thought the obser- 
vations of the hon. Gentleman were alto- 
gether unfounded and uncalled for. If the 
Stationery Office were called upon to state 
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the expense of each particular paper, it 
would cause a very considerable addition 
of expenditure, instead of being attended 
with the slightest economy. The proper 
way to keep down expense was for hon. 
Gentlemen not to call for unnecessary pa- 
pers and reports. 

Mr. HUME would convict the hon. 
Gentleman on his own words, and show 
that he knew nothing of his own business. 
It was nt the clerks of the *Stationery 
Office, but the printer, who entered the 
amount of the expense of papers printed. 
It was clear to him (Mr. Hume) that when 
the hon. Gentleman was in office he failed 
to do his duty. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK should like to 
have a return of the expense of all the pa- 
pers moved for and printed at the desire of 
the two hon. Gentlemen seated beside each 
other (Mr. Hume and Dr. Bowring). 

Mr. HUME had never asked for papers, 
but with a view to their being used for the 
public benefit; and he challenged any man 
to prove that he everhad. There was not 
a paper he had obtained that he had not 
made use of. He challenged the noble 
Lord to show that he had ever moved for a 
paper needlessly. On Monday he would 
move, that an account be laid on the Table 
showing what the amount of each item in 
this vote was; and he should also move for 
a return of what the expense of that analy- 
sis would be. 

Sm W. CLAY considered that more 
valuable information had been moved for 
by the hon. Member for Montrose than by 
any other Member of that House. 

Dr. BOWRING thought it was very de- 
sirable that before an order was agreed to 
by the House for the printing of any docu- 
ments, proper inquiry should be made as 
to whether the papers asked for had not 
been already on the Table of the House. 
With regard to the insinuations of the 
noble Lord opposite, he must say that he 
(Dr. Bowring) had never moved for a docu- 
ment simply because he had been request- 
ed to do so. It was only when he thought 
that the production of a document would be 
of public service that he moved for it. The 
documents which he had moved for had 
always reference to some Motion either al- 
ready before or about to be brought before 
the House. And having said thus much 
regarding himself, he would venture to say, 
with regard to the papers which had been 
moved for from time to time by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, that they 
had been the means of saving not only 
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thousands, but millions of pounds to the 
country. 


The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
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| partments of the Government without any 


check. 
| The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHR. 


QUER did not think it would be well for | QUER was understood to say, that each 
the Government to attempt to put checks | department was responsible for its own 


upon the Members of the House with re- 
spect to moving for the production of pa- 
pers. It would be very invidious for the 


Government to say to a Member moving 


for a return, ‘* Your Motion is a very fool- 
ish one, and ought not to be granted.” 


It might appear, under such circumstances, | 


| printing, under the authority of the Treg. 
| sury. 
Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—PRISONERS AND PRISONS, 
On the question that 388,0001. be grant. 
ed for county rates, expense of prosecu. 


that the Government wished to withhold | tions, maintenance of prisoners, &c., 
information from the public. He admitted | Mr. HENLEY said, that the vote now 
that it would be well if the expense of | asked for would not defray the expense for 
printing documents already on the Table | which it was intended. It made no pro- 
of the House could be saved; but it would | vision for the clothing, blankets, or bed- 
be almost an impossibility. He believed | ding of the prisoners. 
that the expenses in the printing depart-| Str G. GREY said, the present vote 
ment were as small as they possibly could | contemplated two classes of prisoners— 
be made. The work was executed by | those who were formerly maintained by 
contract. | the counties, and those who, by reason of 
Mr. HENLEY said, he found that in | the change in the law, were now confined 
1845 the total expense for printing was, in the prisons in this country instead of 
226,0001., whilst in the last year it was | being transported. It would be found that 
295,000l. Now, even adding the addi-| in the estimates for the expense of trans- 
tional 11,000/., which had been incurred | ports, there was a corresponding diminution 
in extra stationery for Ireland, he could | of expense. 
not see how the item had increased so con-| Mr. HENLEY did not accuse the pre- 
siderably. He wished to know whether | sent Government of not having fulfilled the 
the Government had been the cause of this | promise held out to the county magis- 
increase in the expenditure. |trates. It was the late Government who 
The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- | said that if the counties would provide pri- 
QUER replied, that the increase during | son room for transported convicts, the 
the past year in the expense for print-| State would defray the expense of the 
ing papers for the Government was only | other convicts in the prisons; instead of 
15,000/. ; the remaining portion of the in- | that, all that was provided was bread and 


crease arose from the increased number of | meat, no allowance being made for clothing 


Parliamentary Papers printed on the Mo-| and bedding. This was a breach of faith, 
tions of hon. Members. | and a very shabby and mean way of carry- 
Mr. ARKWRIGHT inquired whether | ing out what was originally proposed to 
there was any control or audit in respect | the counties as a boon. It amounted to 
to the printing of papers in the Stationery | about 2s. a head per week. 
Office ? and whether such papers as were| Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Gentleman 
printed for the Poor Law Commissioners | was quite right in saying that the present 
could be printed by other departments at | Government was not responsible for this 
the public expense ? vote; nor was there any record of what was 
The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | the intention of the late Government in pro- 
QUER said, the Poor Law Commissioners | posing the vote of 40,0001., which it had 
were in the habit, under the verbal autho- | done in a former year. 
rity of the Government, of sending their Vote agreed to. 
annual reports to the Stationery Office to| On the question that 14,3491. be granted 
be printed. Other departments were re-|for the expenses of the Prison at Park- 
sponsible for their own printing. hurst, in the Isle of Wight, being pro- 
Mr. HENLEY said, the question of | posed, 
the hon. Member had not been answered. Mr. HUME said, that this vote was not 
His object was to know whether publica-| only for maintaining boys in prison at 
tions similar to those which had been com- | Parkhurst, but for afterwards sending them 
plained of from the Poor Law Commis-| abroad. Now, it appeared to him, that it 
sioners might be published by other soa Bass be better to send the boys abroad 
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without any previous prosecution. It was 
encouraging vice to leave a number of boys 
ding about the country, and making no 
srt of provision for them until they had 
committed some crime. 

Sir G. GREY believed that the experi- 
ment of which the hon. Gentleman com- 
plained had succeeded. Very full reports 
had been laid before Parliament respecting 
the conduct of the boys who had been sent 
abroad from the prison at Parkhurst, and 
the accounts were of the most favourable 
character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS approved of the sug- 
gestion of his hon. Friend (Mr.- Hume), 
and thought it would be much better to 
give the money to the parents, to enable 
the boys to go out as free labourers and not 
as convicts, than to await the commission 
of an offence against the laws, and then, 
after a certain term of imprisonment, to 
send them out at the expense of the coun- 
try as convicts. 

Lorn G. BENTINCK thought the 
House ought to have the details of this 
great, new, liberal plan for taking out all 
the boys of the country to the penal colo- 
nies; and he should like the hon. Member 
for Montrose to explain this novel propo- 
sition. 

Mr. HUME observed, that none were 
90 dull as those who would not understand. 
All that he (Mr. Hume) had suggested, 
vas, that instead of leaving the boys in 
this country till they became criminals, the 
better plan would be to send them out as 
free agents, by appropriating the same 
money for that purpose as was now ex- 
pended on them as convicts. If this plan 
vere adopted, there could be no doubt that 
very many boys would be found willing 
and eager to go abroad. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote of 18,3071. for the expenses 
of the Model Prison, Pentonville, being 
proposed, 

Mr. WILLIAMS complained of the 
expense of this establishment. The costs 
of the officers for looking after the pri- 
wners, was at the rate of 15I. 6s. each 
prisoner in the year. This exceeded the 
wages paid to a hardworking labourer. 

Sin G. GREY said, the expenditure at 
Pentonville must not be taken as a model 
if expenditure for all prisons, although it 
vas a model prison. 

. Mr. WILLIAMS thought it remarkable 
that the labour of 500 prisoners in the 
Pentonville prison should have averaged 
ily 13d. per day. He had complained 
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of this last year, and the produce of the 
prisoners’ labour appeared to have been 
doubled in consequence; but it was still 
far below the produce of labour in the 
prisons of the United States. He ob- 
served that the pay of the persons who 
taught the Pentonville prisoners was twice 
as much as the produce of their labour 
amounted to. 

Mr. HENLEY said, these prisoners cost 
14s. a week each for their maintenance, 
besides 4s. rent, which made the cost 18s. 
per head. In the rest of the counties of 
England the average might be taken at 10s. 
per head. He thought the management of 
Pentonville was economic. The men being 
kept on the separate system required a 
higher diet. 

Mr. HUME said, it appeared the main- 
tenance of convicts in gaols cost from 12s. 
to 14s. a week.. What a lesson this was 
for hon. Members, when they saw poor men 
labouring from morning to night, and un- 
able to obtain 7s. a week! The expense of 
maintaining prisoners in gaols showed the 
immense importance of endeavouring, by 
prevention, to keep them out. 

Sir G. GREY was afraid that, under 
the best system of education, some prisons 
would be necessary. 

Mr. HENLEY did not think the ex- 
periment of Pentonville worth much as a 
model prison. The Government took only 
picked prisoners there, while the counties 
had to deal with the old, imbecile, &e. 
The value of the experiment had not been 
so great as it would have been, had the 
Government taken the prisoners as they 
came. It must also be remembered, that 
many persons thought the separate system 
had a tendency to injure the minds of the 
prisoners, 

Sir G. GREY might remark, that me- 
dical men who had watched the system of 
separate confinement thought it very suc- 
cessful, and that no more cases of insanity 
had occurred in the Pentonville prison than 
were commonly found in persons of the 
same class of life. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—EDUCATION (IRELAND). 

On the vote of 100,000l. for Public 
Education in Ireland, 

Mr. HUME inquired whether the Com- 
missioners of National Education for that 
country had presented any report this 

ear? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied, that a 
draught report was in his possession, and 
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that it would be laid upon the Table of the | 
House in a few days. 

Mr. HUME was satisfied, from what he 
saw last year in Ireland, that the national 
system of education was working most sa- 
tisfactorily; and he wished to know why a 
similar system should not be adopted in 
this country ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE felt no hesitation 
in saying that the experiment which had 
been made in Ireland with regard to edu- 
cation, had been completely successful. 
There were, at present, little short of half 
a million of Protestants and Catholies edu- 
cated together under the system which had | 
been adopted in that country. He would | 
not, on this occasion, enter into any of | 
those details which were contained in the | 
report of the Commissioners, and which | 
would show the satisfactory operation of | 
the system. He might, however, be al. | 
lowed to read a short extract from a letter 
he had received from Ireland on this sub- | 
ject. The writer said— 

“ We have at present 3,637 schools in opera- 
tion, attended by 456,410 children. The increase 
of children within the year is 23,506, and of 
schools 211. We consider, but have no actual 
returns on the subject, that fully one-seventh of | 
the children attending our schools are Protestants. 
Of the schools on our roll, amounting to 3,986, 
there are in Ulster alone 1,601. We train about 
300 teachers each year, and of these nearly one- 
fifth are usually Protestants. They are educated 
together without any distinction as to creed, and 
live together while in our training establishment 
in perfect harmony.” 

He thought this brief statement was suffi- 
cient to show the House how admirably the 
system was working. 

Mr. EWART expressed his gratification 
at the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. With regard to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume), that the system of national educa- 
tion established in Ireland should be ex- 
tended to this country, he begged to say 
that it had been introduced most success- 
fully by the corporation of Liverpool three 
years ago. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY thought that, in ad- 
dition to the course of education at present 
afforded in the National schools of Ireland, 
it was most advisable to give the poorer 
classes in that country some instruction in 
practical agriculture. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was glad to be 
enabled to inform the hon. Gentleman that 
that object had not been lost sight of. 
During the last year, the Commissioners 
of Education had turned their attention to 
the manner in which they could most effee- 
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tually promote agricultural knowledge jy 
Ireland; and in the report which they had 
drawn up, and which would shortly be laid 


| before the House, they afforded every jn, 


formation on the subject. The report 
stated that they were perfectly alive to the 
importance of diffusing agricultural instrye. 
tion in that country; and that, as the re. 
sult of their efforts, there were now in 
operation five agricultural model schools, 
in addition to other schools of an inferior 
description. This was exceedingly satis. 
factory; and to offer every inducement ty 
the class through whom the instruction 
must be imparted, the highest remuners. 
tion would be given to teachers conversant 
with the elements of agricultural science, 
A practical acquaintance with that science 
was of consequence at all times, and was 
especially important at this moment; and 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
no exertion would be spared to extend the 
advantage conferred by agricultural sehools 
throughout the country. 

Mr. V. SMITH found that in this vote 
for this year, there was an increase of 
25,0001. as compared with 1845. It was 
desirable that the right hon. Gentleman 
should explain if the increase resulted from 
the adoption of an improved mode of in- 
struction, or from the necessary extension 
of the number of schools. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE stated, that the 
increase had been occasioned partly by the 
gradual extension of the system, and partly 
by the carrying out of an improved mode 
of instruction, suggested by the Commis- 
sioners. There were a greater number of 
teachers employed, and they were paid at 
a much higher rate than had formerly been 
the case. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had heard much 
of the harmonious working of the joint sys- 
tem of education; but he was at a loss to 
know what proof of it was to be found in 
the fact, as stated by the right hon. Se- 
eretary for Ireland, that 1,600 Protestant 
schools were established in Ulster alone. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE admitted, that, 


while the system of joint instruction did 


| prevail to a considerable extent, it was not 


so extensive as he could wish, and as he 
yet hoped to see it. 
Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NELSON’S MONUMENT. 
Upon the proposal that 2 ,0007. be grant- 
ed for completing the Nelson Monument in 
Trafalgar-square, 
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Mr. BROTHERTON thought that this 
money was quite thrown away. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked whether this 

sum would complete the Monument ? 
_ Viscount MORPETH was afraid that 
it would not. If carried out according to 
tie full original design, not less than 
16,0007. would be required to complete 
the work; but whether they should so com- 
plete it, was a question whith the Govern- 
ment had still under consideration. The 
late Government had stated that 12,0001. 
yould complete it; but that had been found 
an incorrect estimate. Only 8,000I. had 
at present been voted. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, that, as it now 
stood, it might be described as a Doric 
column with a Corinthian capital. The 
original design had been altered—the co- 
lumn had been cut down; and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
had said, that if the original design had 
been carried out, he could not answer for 
the safety of Her Majesty’s subjects; but 
if that was so, why had the design ever 
been adopted? And if the Government 
were now going to proceed with a design 
of their own, he should be glad to know 
whether the column was to be left to preach 
to posterity the bad taste of the age in 
vhich they lived, or whether it was to be 
pulled down entirely, and a more worthy 
monument erected to the illustrious hero 
vhom it was intended to honour, but whose 
fame it really desecrated? It was dis- 
graceful to the nation that such a monu- 
ment should rise so slowly, and with so 
much difficulty, to their dead hero, whilst 
they were crowding their streets with mo- 
numents to perpetuate the fame of their 
living hero. 

Vote agreed to. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 31, 1847. 


Minorgs.] Puszic Biuis. Reported.—Factories. 

# and passed :—County Buildings; Army Service. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Nottingham, for the Repeal of the Game 
Laws.—From Clergymen of Dewsbury, York, in favour 
of the Factories Bill—From Independents of Uxbridge, 
against the proposed Government Plan of Education.— 
From Guardians of the Stockton Union, for Alteration 
of the Law of Marriage; respecting the Publishing of 
Notices of Intended Marriages; and for preventing Secret 
Marriages.—From Dublin, for the Adoption of Measures 
for the Suppression of Seduction and Prostitution. 


PORTUGAL. 
In answer to a question from Lorp 


BROUGHAM, 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that no convention had been entered into 
respecting the affairs of Portugal. A pro- 
tocol had been signed by the Three Powers 
which had before interfered in the affairs 
of Portugal, namely, Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, the object of which was the 
pacification of that unhappy and distracted 
country, having a due respect at the same 
time to the constitutional rights of the 
Throne and of the people of that country. 
It would not be satisfactory to their Lord- 
ships that he should lay upon the Table the 
papers alluded to by the noble and learned 
Lord unaccompanied by other correspon- 
dence, because such a course would only 
bring on a permanent discussion. The 
papers and correspondence upon this sub- 
ject would be laid before Parliament, and 
no time would be lost in making that com- 
munication as soon as circumstances would 
justify it, and as soon also as it could 
be made without injury to the public ser- 
vice. 


BIRMINGHAM AND OXFORD JUNCTION 
RAILWAY BILL. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST moved to name 
the Select Committee on the petitions re- 
specting this Bill. 

Lorp REDESDALE rose to move that 
the orderforthe appointment of the said Com- 
mittee be discharged. The directors of the 
Birmingham and Oxford Junction Railway 
had presented a petition against their own 
eompany; and having lost the confidence of 
the entire body, now called upon the House 
to uphold their proceedings. It would be a 
dangerous thing thus to allow a body of 
directors to act in opposition to the wishes 
of the body for whom they were elected to 
act. He belived that one of the directors 
had put from 15,0002. to 20,0001. in his 
pocket by the sale of his shares, and this 
gentleman now asked for powers to pre- 
vent the persons who had bought his shares 
from enjoying the privileges and benefits 
of that purchase. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would reconsider the vote they had 
come to on a former occasion, and dis- 
charge the Order of the Day for the ap- 
pointment of this Committee. 

Lorp LYNDHURST thought he had 
reason to complain of the course taken by 
his noble Friend. It was now two months 
since the subject came under the consider- 
ation of their Lordships, on a petition pre- 
sented by the noble Earl who was the 
Chairman of the Committee. The subject 
was then fully discussed; he (Lord Lynd- 
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hurst) entered into the details of the case, 
and the subject was most anxiously con- 
sidered by their Lordships. There was, 
then, no foundation whatever for saying 
that the appointment of the Committee 
was lightly ordered by their Lordships. 
He denied that any bad precedent would 
be established by the course it was pro- 
posed to adopt. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that the ap- 
pointment of a Committee would do no 
good, for it would not decide the questions 
pending between these two companies, the 
North-Western and the Great Western. 
It was no part of the duty of the House to 
interpret Acts of Parliament. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, if a com- 
pany was allowed to devote its corporate 
funds to the purchase of an interest in 
another railway, it was obvious that the in- 
tentions of Parliament could in many cases 
easily be defeated. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that he thought 
it would be unwise to enter into an inves- 
tigation which could lead to no practical re- 
sult. It appeared to him that the directors 
of this railway had pursued a very extraordi- 
nary course in first amalgamating and then 
selling. The directors sold their shares 
at a great premium, and then they sold the 


property in which they had parted with 
their interest to the Great Western Rail- 
way. He must deny that the Great Wes- 
tern Company had purchased any shares 


with its corporate funds. The shares 
had been purchased in the open market 
by individuals. As no advantage would 
be derived from any investigation, he 
must urge upon their Lordships to re- 
consider the decision to which they had 
come for the appointment of a Committee. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, that Railway 
Bills affected the great interests of the 
country, and, not being like private con- 
cerns, the Legislature had a right to de- 
mand that a public convenience should be 
secured. In the present case it was clear 
that that public convenience had not been 
secured, and it was therefore most impor- 
tant to see how the intention of the Legis- 
lature had been defeated, in order to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such mistakes in fu- 
ture. The inquiry was also important, 
in order that it might be seen whether 
these great railway companies overstepped 
the powers conferred by the Act, or neg- 
lected its requirements. It was doubtful 
whether 38,000 out of 50,000 shares had 
not been purehased by the one party, to 
control the proceedings of the other; in 
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which case it would be ridiculous to gg 
that the transaction was fair, and that the 
buyers had the right of private parties 
thus to purchase. He therefore considered 
that it was fairly a subject for further ip. 
quiry. 

Lorp BROUGHAM rose to defend the 
former decision of their Lordships, which 
had been not lightly arrived at, but was 
the result of long consideration, in which 
there was one adjournment for the purpose 
of inquiring into the matter still further, 
His noble and learned Friend (Lord Lynd. 
hurst) had stated for the third time, in his 
usually clear manner, all the arguments 
and facts upon which the House had ar. 
rived at its former decision; and that he 
considered quite sufficient, or rather, that 
not a shadow of a reason had been urged 
for a reconsideration. He also reminded 
the House, that no circumstances except 
those of the most insuperable necessity 
ought to induce their Lordships tw set aside 
any former decision deliberately arrived at; 
a contrary course would destroy the respect 
with which their Lordships’ judgments ought 
to be received. There was not in this case 
the slightest grounds for saying, and he 
believed it was not pretended to be said, 
that the former decision had been lightly 
arrived at; and therefore it ought to be 
supported and confirmed. 

The Eart of WICKLOW considered 
there was nothing of culpability whatever 
in the conduct of the Great Western Com- 
pany; they had only done what the Le- 
gislature allowed them. The Committee 
granted in the first instance had only been 
granted in consequence of the clear state- 
ment made by his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst), who moved the appoint- 
ment of that Committee, and because there 
was no opposition whatever. He believed 
that there was not in the first instance the 
slightest necessity for the appointment of 
a Committee, and he should therefore vote 
with his noble Friend (Lord Redesdale). 

Lorp BROUGHAM explained that there 
had been an opposition and a discussion on 
the former occasion alluded to by the noble 
Earl. 3 

Their Lordships divided :—For naming 
the Committee 29; Against it 22: Majo- 
rity 7. 

ARMY SERVICE BILL. 
Eart GREY moved the Third Reading 


of this Bill. : 
The Marevess of LONDONDERRY 


said, he was under obligations to the noble 
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Earl opposite for his having postponed, at 
his request, the third reading of this Bill 
from Friday to this day. It was rather 
sharp work to carry it the first day after 
the Adjournment, and many officers and 
noble Peers interested not in the House. 
However, he found that that short delay 
would have no effect in relieving the Army 
from deserters or the mischief of this Bill, 
which he had ever thought so mistaken 
and injudicious in principle, that he would 
not attend during the Committee upon the 
Bill, being satisfied that no change would 
be accomplished to make it palatable 
to the profession to which he belonged. 
He understood that, in the Committee, 
some important and valuable changes af- 
fecting our troops in India, were introduced 
by a noble Earl (the Earl of E}lenborough) 
greatly competent to judge of the question; 
and that had determined him, and probably 
others, no longer to oppose the measure. 
He confessed, therefore, under those con- 
siderations, that it would be unbecoming 
in him, having so often trespassed on their 
Lordships on the subject, to force another 
division against the opinions of those who 
had become more reconciled to the Bill, 
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arise, it was hardly probable, under the 
will of Providence, that he should live to 
witness the unhappy results of this mea- 
sure; but he heartily hoped the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) might be spared, and when he 
saw a tenth annually of 72,000 men, be- 
ing the average of our colonial force, hav- 
ing the right of their discharge in the co- 
lonies, and who must be brought home, he 
hoped the noble Earl might do him the 
honour of remembering his prophecies, 
when he or some less theoretical Minister 
would then, or probably long before, return 
to the unlimited service, which was far 
more in unison with the duties of the British 
Army than the enlistment for limited pe- 
riods; which had so often been tried, and 
had always failed. He was ignorant whe- 
ther the noble Earl had cast his eyes on 
the able speeches of Sir H. Douglas in an- 
other place: they were printed, and ina 
small compass, and he would do well to 
read them. The extracts from the speeches 
of the Duke of Wellington were very re- 
markable and fatal documents to the noble 
Earl’s Bill. In conclusion, he owned that 
he did not envy the noble Earl’s feelings 
in carrying this measure. It had been 


and probably be subject to a smaller divi- | passed through both Houses by small majo- 
ion. It appeared also, in Committee. | rities; it had been squeezed out of a murder 


that the noble Duke (the Duke of Welling- 


which, from various reasons and delicacies, 


ton) adopted a tone more conformable to he would not further allude to. It had been 
the views of the Government than he did | passed against the opinion and feeling of 
in the commencement of this discussion. | all the oldest, most experienced and ablest 
Still, he must say his Grace’s opinions | officers of the British Army. It had been 
were of a variegated hue; and he did not | passed in their Lordships’ House by the 
think he would show or hold any ill-will | aid of the right rev. Bench, who were mani- 
towards him for respectfully but pointedly | festly as ignorantly of everything relating 
protesting against this measure. No ar- | to a soldier as the Secretary at War had 
gument had been adduced in answer to the | proved himself to be in his speech, and as 
great points he had alleged against the | the noble Earl had shown himself to be, of 
Bill. Destruction to the discipline of the | the conduct and character of commanding 
Army at the period when the men ap-| officers of regiments in the service. 

proached the end of their servitude, when! Bill read 3* and passed. 

they would become insolent and insubor- | House adjourned. 

dinate, and would make the good steady | 
wldiers so also, while there was also a! 
great injustice done to the old men; and, | 
as to inducing a superior class to enlist, it | 
vas perfectly absurd, and one of those pow- 

erful theories on which his noble Grace’s 

legislation seemed to be founded. It was | 
preposterous, surely, to hope that they 
would remain in the Army if they could 
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get equally good means of living out of it, 
aymore than school boys would stay hap- 
jily at school. But all those and innu- 
uerable other objections had been so much 
dwelt on, that he would not trouble the 
House further. Whatever mischief might 
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INTERVENTION WITH PORTUGAL. 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE wished to 


put to the Foreign Secretary a question, 
of which previous notice would probably 
not be required—whether the protocol was 
authentic, which appeared in that day’s 
newspapers, respecting the arrangement 
entered into by this country with France, 
Spain, and Portugal, for an armed inter- 
vention in Portugal; and whether the noble 
Lord was ready to lay that protocol on 
the Table ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I hold in 
my hand a note which I have received 
from a noble Lord whom I do not now see 
in his place—the noble Member for Lynn 
—giving me notice that he meant to ask 
that question, and to follow it by two or 
three other questions upon the same sub- 
ject. I have no difficulty in answering 
the question of the hon. Member, by say- 
ing that, as far as a hasty perusal enables 
me to judge, the protocol which appeared 
to-day in the papers is a fair and proper 
translation of that which was signed on 
Saturday week. The hon. Member asks 
whether there will be any objection to lay 
the protocol on the Table; and I answer, 
none whatever. It will be the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to lay it on the 
Table. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE wished also 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
whether it were true that the Geyser war 
steamer had sailed with shot, shell, and 
other ammunition; and whether it were 
for the general service of the fleet, or for 
the reduction of Oporto ? 

Captain F. BERKELEY: Whatever 





had been sent out was for the service of 
Sir W. Parker’s squadron. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK (who had just 
entered the House): I understand that my 
first question is answered. My second 
question to the noble Lord is, whether he 
is now in a condition to give a history to 
Parliament of the events, and transactions, 
and circumstances, which, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, have justified 
this armed intervention in the domestic 
affairs of Portugal? The third question 
which I have to ask my noble Friend is, 
whether he can state to the House of 
Commons the nature of those solemn de. 
clarations made in the course of the last 
summer by the Queen of Portugal to her 
people, the alleged infraction of which is 
set forth as the justification of the Portu. 
guese people for rising in arms against 
the Government of their Sovereign? The 
last question I wish to ask is, whether the 
Government are possessed of any new in- 
formation to the effect that the insurgents, 
already in possession of the whole country, 
up to the walls and gates of Lisbon, have 
been prevented only by the presence and 
interposition of the British and Spanish 
fleet from taking possession of the city of 
Lisbon itself ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: In reply to 
my noble Friend, I have no difficulty in 
stating that Her Majesty’s Government 
will lay before Parliament, with all possible 
expedition, papers setting forth the grounds 
upon which Her Majesty’s Government 
have deemed themselves justified in taking 
what I admit to be the exceptional course 
which they have thought it their duty to 
adopt in the present state of Portugal. I 
will lay before the House any papers that 
I can, bearing upon those transactions of 
last year to which my noble Friend refers, 
though I cannot call to mind any particular 
paper which will distinctly show what he 
inquires about. With regard to the last 
question, I can only say, that there is a 
British naval force, and a Spanish vessel 
or two, in the Tagus; but there has been 
no collision between them and the insur- 
gent forces south of the Tagus; but as to 
that question, it really must be left to my 
noble Friend to inquire what it was which 
prevented the insurgent forces from making 
that attack. I may as well observe now, 
that my hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) has given 
notice of a Motion for to-night upon this 
subject, probably imagining that the House 
would go into Committee of Supply; I be- 
lieve that if there is any supply proposed, 
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it will necessarily be at a late hour—too 
late for beginning a discussion of such 
magnitude and importance—and, as papers 
are to be laid upon the Table, perhaps my 
hon. Friend will postpone the Motion till 
the House is in possession of them. 

Mr. HUME had no doubt the House 
yould be in a better condition to judge of 
the conduct of the Government when those 
papers should be laid on the Table; but he 
yas unwilling to postpone the discussion 
beyond Friday, with the understanding that 
it would be the first business of the after- 
noon, by which time he should hope the 
papers would be in the possession of hon. 
Members. His only object was a fair dis- 
cussion, and to see whether the Govern- 
ment could justify their proceedings. He 
would, therefore, postpone his notice, tak- 
ing it for granted that the Government 
would proceed with Supply the first thing 
on Friday. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had already stated 
that he should take the third reading of 
the Loan Discount Bill on Friday. 

Lorp J. MANNERS wished to call the 
attention of the Foreign Secretary to the 
circumstance that there had been rumours 
in town that a collision had taken place be- 
tween Her Majesty’s naval forces and the 
insurgent troops in or near Oporto; had 
the noble Lord received any information 
leading him to believe that there was any 
foundation for those rumours ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON had not re- 
ceived any information on the subject. 

Mr. HUME must press his Motion that 
night, unless he had some assurance that a 
Committee of Supply should be moved on 
Friday ; otherwise, the Motion would be 
thrown over into the next week. 

Lord J. RUSSELL should be quite 
ready, when the papers were in the hands 
of hon. Members, to bring on Supply im- 
mediately, or in any mode to allow the dis- 
cussion to take place, and forward it in 
aly manner in his power, but would not 
commit himself to a day for bringing for- 
ward this question if the papers should not 
be before the House. 

Mr. HUME asked whether the noble 
lord the Foreign Secretary would state 
what papers there were that could not be 
Prepared in a couple of days ? 

Viscourr PALMERSTON could pro- 
mise that all possible expedition should be 
wed; but the hon. Member might have 
a impression that more rapidity could be 


wed in the way of preparation of papers | 


than was really possible in transactions of 
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| this kind. A good deal of correspondence 
bad of course passed in the last six or 
eight months; the matter should be con- 
densed in as small a compass as possible, 
but it would not be just to the House, any 
more than to the Government, not to pro- 
duce the papers necessary for enabling 
Parliament to form a fair and correct judg- 
ment upon the case. 

Mr. HUME was understood to say, that 
he should be satisfied if he had the protocol 
alone. 

Viscount PALMERSTON would cer- 
tainly lay the protocol on the Table. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: And also, I 
hope, the declaration or proclamation of 
the Queen to her subjects in June, I think, 
last year. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: There is no ob- 
jection to lay the protocol on the Table; 
but when other papers are asked for, I 
must say that the House could not come 
to any opinion upon this subject without 
knowing, not only what has taken place 
| between the Queen of Portugal and her 
| subjects, but also what has taken place 
| with reference to appeals made by the 
| Queen of Portugal to other Powers, and 
| offers made by them to interfere in the 

affairs of that country. Unless the whole 
| is laid before the House, the House cannot 
| form an opinion, and I do not wish merely 
|to lay on the Table the papers that suit 
the particular views of hon. Members. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE wished his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose to 
| give some pledge that the question relative 
|to Portugal would be brought forward on 
| Friday night. The House was left in ig- 
|norance whether the hon. Gentleman was 
| resolved to proceed, or whether he might 
not listen to the persuasive tongue of the 
| noble Lord the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and postpone his Motion. 
The armed intervention which was intend- 
ed, would lead to most disastrous conse- 
quences ; and it was neither more nor less 
than an intervention in the cause of des- 
potism. It was all very well to speak of 
waiting for the production of papers ; but 
British subjects at Oporto were exposed to 
the greatest risk, even to the sacrifice of 
their lives; and it was announced in regard 
to the Viscount Sa da Bandeira, that un- 
less he immediately agreed to a suspension 
of arms he should be excluded from the 
amnesty. Was not the question, then, one 
which required to be dealt with immedi- 
ately? He begged to call upon his hon. 
Friend to give some guarantee that the 


with Portugal. 
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question would be brought before the House 
as soon as possible. 


Mr. HUME had already expressed his | 


determination to bring forward the question 
on Friday. He had asked the Government 
to let him do so on going into Committee 
of Supply; but, if they refused, he should 
avail himself of another mode of bringing 
the question forward; though he regretted 
that in the latter case he would not be able 
to take the sense of the House. Nothing 
would prevent him from taking the course 
he had proposed; and he had only to put it 
to the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether, on Friday, one of the 
first Motions would not be that the House 
go into Committee of Supply? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL could assure his 
hon. Friend that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no wish at all to avoid the dis- 
cussion. The better the facts were ascer- 
tained, the better would stand the case 
which Her Majesty’s Government had to 
present. But it was not desirable that 
the House should enter on the discussion 
without becoming acquainted with the 
whole circumstances. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had said, that though it was necessary to 
give certain papers, he had no wish for 
delay. There were, however, some papers 
of very great importance, which ought to 
receive the attention of the House; and if 
these could be delivered in time, the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would move to go into Committee of Sup- 
ply on Friday ; but he (Lord J. Russell) 
could not say that he wished to provoke a 
discussion unless the House was in pos- 
session of the requisite information. 

Mr. HUME, documents or no docu- 
ments, would bring forward the question 
on Friday. 

Mr. OSBORNE expressed his intention 
to resist all Motions for Supply till the 
question was brought before the House. 

Mr. BORTHWICK thought one reason 
for not letting the matter lie over, was the 
tremendous effect which delay would pro- 
duce in Portugal. The statement of the 
noble Lord (the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs), that the document which had ap- 
peared in the public journals, quoted from 
the Paris papers, was a faithful transcript 
of the protocol, would produce a greater 
effect, and probably a more disastrous ef- 
fect, than any armed intervention. The 
noble Lord had described the case as excep- 
tional. It might well be called so, when 
they found England taking the side of a 
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Queen who had re-established the Inquis. 
tion in a form more odiously terrible thay 
that which existed in the middle ages, 
The noble Lord would, he hoped, hastey 
the printing of the papers. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK inquired whether 
the noble Lord could not let the House 
have the papers in detached portions? [f 
they were so voluminous as the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
hinted, hon. Members could not otherwise 
expect to get them perused. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL could only state 
that the papers would be produced as 
speedily as possible. 


DOCKYARD REGULATIONS. 

Viscount INGESTRE, after referring 
to the new dockyard regulations, requiring 
the men selected for certain offices to u.- 
dergo an examination in mathematies, &c., 
inquired whether Mr. Wallis had been ap. 
pointed assistant master shipwright at 
Portsmouth, and, if so, whether he under. 
went that examination ? 

Mr. WARD had stated, when he an- 
nounced those regulations, that they were 
not intended to be applied so strictly as to 
debar the old and faithful servants of the 
Crown from that promotion which they 
merited ; in fact, they were intended to 
have rather a prospective than a retroae- 
| tive or even a present effect. The person 
| alluded to had been thirty years in the ser- 
vice, had the highest testimonials from the 
officers under whom he served, and per- 
haps had taken a more active part in the 
construction of ships of war than any man 
now living; he ought not now to be de- 
barred from promotion by the new regula- 
tions. 





PUBLIC BUSINESS — REGISTRATION 
(SCOTLAND); ECCLESIASTICAL COM- 
MISSION BILL, ETC. 

Mr. DIVETT inquired what was in- 
‘tended to be done with (as we understood) 
| the Health of Towns Bill. 
| Lorp J. RUSSELL: In answering that 
question, I beg to remind the hon. Member 
that I stated on Friday, after having given 
notice what would be the business I should 
propose to take in the present week, that! 
would state further on this day what course 
we intend to take with respect to other Bills 
which are on the Table; and I think it 
will be better that I should take those dif- 
ferent Bills in the order in which they now 
stand, than answer at once the question 
which the hon. Member has put. One of 
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the first Bills in the Order of the Day is 
the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill. 
[stated with regard to that Bill, and an- 
other which is connected with it, before 
the holidays, either that they should come 
forward this day or be taken into con- 
sideration next Monday; but what I now 
propose to do is, seeing the state of busi- 
ness, and seeing the great objections that 
have been made to these Bills in Scotland, 
to fix them for Monday next as the first 
thing to be taken, and that my right hon. 
Friend who brought them forward should 
then state their general purport, and the 
reasons for which. he thinks they are not 
liable to the objections which have been 
made to them in many quarters, and state 
also what is the shape in which we should 
wish them to stand; and, after that, we 
propose not to proceed with them during 
the present Session of Parliament, but 
leave them for further consideration in 
Scotland. With respect to another Bill 
vhich stands for to-night — the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners Bill—I think it ab- 
solutely necessary for the duly carrying on 
the business before that Commission that 
some amendment should take place in the 
composition of the Commission; but, at 
the same time, I find that the particular 
mode in which we have proposed that that 
amendment should be made, has met with 
strong opposition from persons of the 
greatest authority in the Church; and, 
therefore, I mean likewise to leave that 
Bill. for further consideration, and to see 
whether I connot by some other mode, or, 
if necessary, by persevering in the present 
proposition, carry, in.a future Session, a 
Bill for the purpose of amending the mode 
of conducting the business of that Com- 
mission, affecting, as it does, not only the 
property of the Church, but affecting great 
numbers of laymen in this country. Next, 
with regard to a Bill which has excited a 
good deal of discussion out of this House, 
and to which many objections have been 
stated, but which has been now put into 
another shape—I mean the Railways Bill 
—we propose to take the second reading of 
that Bill on Monday next, unless this ur- 
gent question respecting Portugal should 
interfere. On Thursday, in next week, we 
should propose to proceed with the English 
Poor Laws Administration Bill, which is 
already fixed for that day; and on the 
Monday following, the 14th, we propose to 
go into Committee on the Health of Towns 
Bill. Those are the principal Bills which 
how remain for the consideration of the 
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House; and this disposes of the time up to 
the 14th of June, and answers the ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend. He asks whether, 
that Bill being liable to many objections 
in its details, we mean to persevere with 
it? My answer is, that we do think that 
Bill of very essential importance; and I 
trust that, although it may create a good 
deal of discussion in this House, the objec- 
tions do not affect the principle of the Bill, 
and that we may be able to arrange the 
details in Committee; and I do hope to see 
it carried in this Session. 

Mr. E. DENISON had heard with 
great regret that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners Bill was to be withdrawn, and it 
made it necessary for him to prefer a re- 
quest to the noble Lord. He had expressed 
his anxiety for a reform with the consent 
of the Commission, or through the inter- 
vention of Her Majesty’s Government; 
but, as he had no hope of such a measure 
in the present Session, he trusted, con- 
sidering the frequent postponements which 
had taken place to meet the noble Lord’s 
views, that the noble Lord would still give 
him an opportunity of bringing forward his 
Motion for an inquiry into the composition 
and management of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL, when there was so 
much business before the House, could not 
give the hon. Gentleman a day for the pur- 
pose of making that Motion; but he would 
afford the hon. Gentleman an opportunity 
of stating his views, if the hon. Gentleman 
thought proper on a Notice-day to bring 
the subject before the House. 


ADDITIONAL BISHOPS. 

Mr. J. COLLETT wished to know 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to bring in a Bill this Session for 
the appointment of an additional bishop or 
bishops; and, if so, whether the said bi- 
shop or bishops would have seats in the 
House of Lords ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL begged to state, 
that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce a Bill in the other 
House of Parliament repealing part of an 
Act by which the bishoprics of St. Asaph 
and Bangor were united, and making pro- 
vision for the appointment of a bishop of 
Manchester. By that Bill it was not in- 
tended to enact that any additional seat 
should be provided for the bishops so con- 
stituted; and it was not intended that any 
part of the funds for the support of these 
new bishoprics should be derived from any 
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other source than from funds now belong- 
ing to the Church. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In moving the 
Order of the Day for the consideration of 
the Lords’ Amendments on a Bill entitled 
** An Act to make further Provision for the 
Destitute Poor in Ireland,’’ I have to state, 
Mr. Speaker, that your attention has no 
doubt been attracted to those Amendments, 
and likewise to what passed on the 24th of 
July, 1838, when your predecessor, now 
Lord Dunfermline, occupied the chair of 
this House. Before proceeding further, 
I wish, Sir, that you would state what is 
the view you take of those Amendments as 
affecting the privileges of this House, and 
whether you think the view stated by Mr. 
Abercromby the correct one ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
question of the noble Lord, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the Amendments 
made by the House of Lords on the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill and the Landed Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Bill do infringe on the pri- 
vileges of this House. On former occa- 
sions, when similar questions have come 
before the House —I especially allude to 
the cases which occurred in 1834, when 
the English Poor Law Bill was before 
Parliament; and in 1838, when the Irish 
Poor Law Relief Bill was before Parlia- 
ment—the House of Commons did wave 
its privileges, and agreed to the Amend- 
ments made by the House of Lords; and 
it is for the House to decide whether, so 
far as regards the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill, they will adhere to the practice which 
existed previous to 1834, or whether they 
will consent to wave their privileges in the 
present instance. With respect to the 
Landed Property (Ireland) Bill, I am not 
aware of any precedent in regard to a Bill 
authorizing issues from the Consolidated 
Fund, either by way of loan or otherwise, 
in which the House of Lords have been 
permitted to make Amendments, so as to 
divert the funds to any other object than 
that approved by the House of Commons. 
The Amendments made in the Landed 
Property (Ireland) Bill stand altogether in 
a different position from those made in the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill. The charges 
imposed by this latter Bill are to be levied 
for local purposes, and administered by local 
authorities. The provisions of the former 
Bill impose a direct charge on the public 
revenue. Having now stated how far the 
privileges of the House are affected by the 
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Amendments made by the Lords in thege 
two Bills, I must leave it to the House t 
decide whether it will be expedient to jp. 
sist upon them or to wave them on this 
occasion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In moving the 
consideration of the Lords’ Amendments 
on the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—and | 
propose to confine my attention entirely for 
the present to that Bill—I shall state, 
first, the view taken by Lord Dunfermline 
of such Amendments, and the House will 
see that his opinion was entirely in confor. 
mity with that which they have heard ex. 
pressed. In regard to questions of priyj. 
lege, my Lord Dunfermline said, that— 

“ On referring to precedents he found two in- 
stances—namely, those of the English Poor Law 
Bill and the English Municipal Corporations Bill, 
in which Amendments were made by the House of 
Lords which were not strictly in conformity with 
the privileges of the House of Commons. Refer. 
ring to those precedents, it was for the House to 
consider whether, in reference to the present Bill, 
they should throw out the Bill as amended by the 
Lords, and then introduce another Bill in which 
those Amendments might be incorporated; or 
whether they should wave the infringement of 
their privilege, and proceed to the consideration 
of the Lords’ Amendments. As the authorized 
guardian of the privileges of the House, he had 
thought it right to explain his conduct on the pre- 
sent occasion, which he trusted would meet with 
the approval of the House; ‘at the same time, he 
must add, that he thought the privileges of this 
House would be best secured by being not too far 
pressed.” 

There are cases in which the strict rule 
may fairly be relaxed. In considering the 
present Amendments made by the House 
of Lords, I should be disposed to inquire, 
in the first place, whether they do not 
come within the general principle of those 
cases in which the House has consented to 
wave its privileges; and, secondly, whe- 
ther it is expedient upon the whole that 
we should wave our privileges in the pre- 
sent instance. The former cases were 
eases of local taxation, in which the object 
was taxation, not for objects of the State, 
but for particular and local objects. With 
regard to the last of those cases, the chief 
object of one Amendment made by the 
House of Lords was to divide the taxation 
according to certain districts, to be called 
electoral divisions. That Amendment, 
made by the House of Lords, was agreed 
to by the House of Commons, though it is 
evident that by changing the area of tax- 
ation you change the burden of taxation. 
But, considering the object of this Amend- 
ment as the same with that to which I 
have referred, and as having nearly the 
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game scope, I am not disposed to think we 
ought to press the point of privilege as 
goainst the Amendment made by the 
Floss of Lords in the present instance. 
The Amendment made by the House of 
Lords proposed to maintain electoral divi- 
sions in the same manner and according to 
the same area as under the former Poor 
law, for the purpose of imposing burdens. 
The Lords have not proposed any new or 
distinct divisions, neither have they pro- 
posed that the burdens should be increased 
in any way for objects beyond what this 
House contemplated as general objects of 
taxation. But they say, admitting those 
objects of taxation, admitting the increased 
burden to be laid on property in Ireland 
for the relief of poverty— 

“ We are of opinion that the burden should be 
lid on according to the same districts as the for- 
ner burden to which the House of Commons has 
already consented, and which is now established 
by Act of Parliament.” 


Such being the view taken by the House 
of Lords, I do not think that this is a case 
in which we ought to press our privileges. 
Itis a case in which, to use an expression 
of Lord Dunfermline, we might, by press- 


ing our privileges, ‘‘ rather weaken than 


strengthen them.’ But it is another 
question whether, in point of expediency, 
we ought to agree to the Amendments. In 
that view, I must take into consideration 
in what state the House of Lords has re- 
tumed us the Bill sent up from this House, 
making further provision for the destitute 
por. That Bill was of a very important 
and comprehensive nature, extending re- 
lief, in the first place, to all old, disabled, 
infirm persons, whether in or out of the 
workhouse; and, in the second place, ex- 
tending relief to the able-bodied poor in 
the workhouse, if there be room for them; 
and if there is not, still enacting that re- 
lief should be given to the able-bodied poor, 
to prevent their being actually starved out 
of the workhouse. As to those two great 
principles, the House of Lords have left 
our clauses untouched. They have agreed, 
then, to the great principles of this Bill. 
Generally speaking, I have found no 
Amendments seriously injurious to the ob- 
jects of the Bill. There was one Amend- 
ment spoken of in public which it was 
supposed might have been affixed to this 
Bill, that is, an Amendment shortening its 
duration. Such a clause would have been 
most injurious. It would have been an in- 
ication that the House of Lords was dis- 


bsed to try and get rid in the long run of 
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this Bill. But no such clause is contained 
in the Bill as returned to this House. If 
such a clause had ever been proposed in 
the House of Lords, it is clear it must 
have been rejected. There was another 
rumour, that the clause proposed by my 
noble Friend the Member for Lynn (Lord 
G. Bentinck) which went to lay the burden 
entirely upon tenants, instead of dividing 
it between landlord and tenant, as now, 
was to be inserted in the House of Lords. 
But that rumour also has turned out to be 
without foundation, because there is no 
such clause in the Bill. As to the main 
features of the Bill, I am happy to say it 
has come down unchanged to this House. 
It is, therefore, with a somewhat different 
view that I look to this Bill as returned, 
then I should have looked if these clauses 
which have been introduced were accom- 

anied by others which would still more 
injuriously affect the working of the Bill. 
It is quite true that provision is made for 
giving out-door relief; but I am of opinion 
that had the burden been restricted to the 
electoral division up to 15d. upon the half 
year, far better provision would have been 
made for the relief of the poor, and such 
a provision would have guarded against the 
danger to which this Bill is doubtless ex- 
posed. That danger is, that whereas a 
great number of paupers are to be found 
congregated in the suburbs of towns, a 
great burden would be imposed upon those 
places according to the Bill as it has come 
down; and the electoral divisions in which 
they might lie would be subjected to a far 
heavier charge than other electoral divi- 
sions. There is another provision intro- 
duced by the House of Lords which seems 
to counteract the effect of the clause to 
which I refer; because, instead of that 
clause, it is provided that ‘‘no person 
shall, after the passing of this Act, be 
deemed to have been resident in such elec- 
toral division, unless, during the three 
years before his admission into the work- 
house or his receiving any relief whatever, 
he had occupied some tenement within 
such division for thirty calendar months,” 
&ec. This provision very much counteracts 
the mischief caused by the leaving out of 
the former clause; because it is quite evi- 
dent that a landlord could not turn out his 
poor tenants into the neighbouring towns, 
and expect that the relief would be imme- 
diately charged to the electoral division, as 
the result would be, that not having resided 
thirty months within the electoral division, 
their case would fall under the provision of 
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the Bill which was introduced by the Earl 
of St. Germans, and they would become 
chargeable to the union, and not to the 
electoral division. Considering this, there- 
fore, as a change which is certainly some- 
what injurious to the Bill; but yet, con- 
sidering that with respect to its main fea- 
tures the House of Lords have agreed to 
the Bill as passed by this House; consider- 
ing, moreover, the very great importance 
it is that Parliament should agree in the 
present Session to an Act by which the re- 
lief of extreme poverty in Ireland should 
be placed upon the property of Ireland, I 
am disposed to ask the House to agree to 
the Amendment to which I have alluded, 
but that it should be accompanied by the 
words, ‘‘for the purpose of charging the 
expense of relief to any electoral division.” 
These words could not properly have been 
introduced by the House of Lords; but 
they are necessary for the public working 
of the clause. There is one other clause 
to which I have to allude, and it is this— 
the clause with respect to the appointment 
of magistrates as ex-officio members of the 
board of guardians. As the clause pass- 


ed this House, a number of magistrates, 
equal to the number of elected guardians, 
were to be selected from among the magis- 


trates. The House of Lords changed the 
latter part of the provision, and made it 
into a provision that there should be no 
elected magistrates; but that the highest 
rated magistrates—those rated upon the 
highest amount of property—should be the 
persons who should have a seat at the 
board of guardians to the number equal to 
that of elected guardians. I think that 
so far this clause is an improvement; but 
there is a further clause—-saying, that 
where one of these highest ratepayers 
shall be non-resident, he shall have power 
to appoint his agent, and that his agent 
shall take the place of a proprietor rated 
to the higher amount, as proposed. Now, 
I think this is an injurious provision. It 
appears to me that it will give an advan- 
tage, an undue advantage, to the great 
proprietors who are non-resident in Ireland; 
and, moreover, that it must be grating to 
a country gentleman who is rated perhaps 
for 1,0007. a year, to see another person 
who is rated upon 2001. take his place, 
because he is the representative of a non- 
resident proprietor. I think it would occur 
to him to say, ‘‘ I have been attending to 
all the duties of my station; I am con- 
stantly here, bearing all the burdens and 
exposed to all the fatigues, and not only all 
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the fatigues but all the dangers of 4 regi. 
dent proprietor; and here is a non-resident 
proprietor who has the advantage over me 
of appointing a nominee and proxy to take 
my place at the board of guardians.” This 
provision being very objectionable, | pro- 
pose that the House shall dissent from jt, 
The other alterations are mere matters of 
detail. I am happy to say that there are 
no essential alterations except those which 
I have mentioned; and I beg to move that 
all the Amendments be read, with the 
view of moving that they be agreed to, 
with the exceptions to which I have re. 
ferred. 

Amendments read and agreed to. 

On the question that the Amendment 
with regard to the area of rating, Clause 
11, be agreed to, 

Sir D. NORREYS moved the re-inser. 
tion of the following clause, which had 
been omitted by the Lords :— 

“ And be it enacted, that whenever the expenses 
incurred for the relief of the poor in an electoral 
division of a union in Ireland, in any one half 
year, shall exceed a sum amounting to Is. 8d. in 
the pound on the next annual value of such divi- 
sion, a portion of the said expenses, amounting to 
1s. 3d., shall be charged to the said electoral divi- 
sion, and the remainder thereof shall be charged 
to the union at large.” 


The hon. Member contended that the omis- 
sion of this clause would overwhelm the 
towns of Ireland with pauperism, the bur- 
den of which ought to be borne by the agri- 
cultural districts. The towns had nothing 
to do with the creation of the pauperism to 
which the clause related, and they ought 
not to be called upon to bear its burdens 
exclusively. The ground upon which the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had justified and consented to the omission 
of the clause, was quite insufficient. That 
ground was, that the Lords had introduced 
a clause limiting the right of relief in towns 
to persons who had been there resident for 
thirty-six months. This, the noble Lord 
thought, would prevent any unjust pressure 
upon the towns; but this would not be so 
in consequence of the impossibility of as- 
certaining the residence of the mendicant 
paupers of Ireland. It would be quite im- 
possible to trace in what places any pauper 
claiming relief in a town had slept during 
thirty-six months; and this impossibility 
would deprive of its intended effect that 
clause which the Lords had introduced as 
a substitute for the clause the re-insertion 
of which he now recommended. The sub- 
stituted clause would be altogether inef- 
fectual; and, for the sake of the towns, he 
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intreated the House to re-introduce the 
qmitted section. It was a great hardship 
that the towns should be made the scape- 

ts of the agricultural districts. He 
would, therefore, move the re-insertion of 
the clause. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, that 
as the Amendment made by the House of 
Lords was identical with a proposition which 
he had the honour to submit to the House 
of Commons when the Bill was before the 
flouse, it was naturally to be expected 
that he would approve of it. As the Go- 
yenment had taken the same course, he 
deemed it unnecessary to do more than to 
express his belief that the apprehensions 
of the hon. Baronet who last addressed the 
House would prove to be unfounded. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, that the House 
lid not seem disposed to attach so much 
importance to the Amendment now under 
eosideration as he was bound to say he 
did. When the clause, which the Lords 
had omitted, was the subject of discussion 
in that House, he ventured to express his 
opinion respecting it, and he gave his cor- 
dial support to the form in which the Bill 
was sent up to the other House with the 
sanction of the Government. Upon that 
occasion he stated, that amidst the con- 
ficting difficulties which environed the sub- 
ject, the Government appeared to have 
taken a middle course, and that the clause 
in the form which they had suggested, 
would carry into effect a wise and politic 
arrangement, and one which, upon the 
vhole, was best calculated to meet the jus- 
tie of the case. The right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
also dwelt with much force upon the ne- 
cessity of adhering to the arrangement 
proposed by the clause; and, if he (Sir J. 
Graham) mistook not, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet said, that unless precautions should 
be taken against the casting of an over- 
vhelming and intolerable burden on towns 
comprised in the electoral divisions in Ire- 
lind, the Act would break down in opera- 
tim. He believed that he was not misre- 
presenting what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet on the occasion adverted to; 
and he concurred in the view which the 
tight hon. Baronet took of the subject; 
but in what the noble Lord had stated to 
the House that evening, he in a great de- 
gree departed from the view which the 
overnment formerly took of the question. 
The question which was now brought before 
the House for its determination was one of 
great importance, for he agreed with the 
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noble Lord that it would be a most calami- 
tous event, in the present circumstances of 
Ireland and the whole state of this king- 
dom, in reference to the destitution pre- 
vailing in that country, if the Bill should 
fail to be passed into a law during the pre- 
sent Session. But it appeared to him that 
this Amendment which the Lords had made 
in the Bill seriously affected its prospects 
of success. The noble Lord had truly 
stated that the Amendment presented itself 
to the consideration of the House in a 
double aspect, as a question of form and a 
question of substance. The rule of the 
Commons which disallowed any direct in- 
terference of the Lords in matters of taxa- 
tion, whether local or general, though in 
strict phraseology it might be termed a 
matter of form, yet was it one of many pri- 
vileges which were most valuable, and 
ought not to be suffered to be lightly in- 
vaded. The Speaker had that evening, 
with his accustomed precision, stated the 
question of form most accurately; and he 
might be pardoned for referring to a deci- 
sion—reported in Hatsell, if he was not 
mistaken—of one of the Speaker’s most 
distinguished predecessors, and who was 
held to be a high authority on the law of 
Parliament—he alluded to Lord Colches- 
ter. A question of privilege arose in 
1808, in consequence of the Lords having 
altered the taxable limits fixed by an 
Enclosure Bill which had gone up from 
the Commons; Lord Colchester held 
that alteration to be an invasion of the 
privileges of the Commons, and advised 
the House to reject the Lords’ Amend- 
ment. That was a case directly in point. 
The alteration which the Lords had made 
in the present Bill affected taxable limits. 
It was true, that by the advice of another 
great constitutional authority, the late 
Speaker, Lord Dunfermline, in a case 
strictly germane—the Irish Poor Law Bill, 
and also the Municipal Bill—the strict rule 
laid down by Lord Colchester was not ad- 
hered to, and the House consented to wave 
its privileges. Although the frequent re- 
petition of such precedents passed over in 
silence might tend seriously to impair the 
future exercise of the undoubted privileges 
of the House; yet, taking into considera- 
tion the circumstances of the present case, 
and of the present time, he (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) was not prepared to advise the House 
to take its stand upon the question of form 
only. The Lords’ Amendment, however, 
involved a case of substantial grievance. It 
was impossible to deny, that in many rural 
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districts in Ireland an immense influx of 
destitute persons had, of late years, taken 
place into towns, owing to the operation of 
clearances by landlords in that country. 
He did not state that as matter of blame 
to the landlords. They had been driven 
by the necessity of their position to seek 
the improvement of their property by ex- 
ercising the rights of property in clearing 
their estates of the occupiers of small 
allotments and of wretched dwellings. 
That system might have led to the better 
management of property; but undoubtedly 
the first effect of the clearance of estates 
had been to drive into the neighbouring 
towns a large number of destitute persons. 


The noble Lord had referred to the intro- | 
duction of an Amendment on the Earl of | 


St. Germans’ enactment, which he seemed 
to think compensated for the other Amend- 
ment made by the Lords; but the Amend- 
ment in question would afford only a partial 
remedy, for, as respected persons who had 
been driven into towns during the last four 
or five years, their maintenance would con- 
tinue an unmitigated burden on the electo- 
ral districts. By the Earl of St. Germans’ 
Amendment a residence of twelve months 
out of eighteen gave a claim on the electo- 
ral division; by the clause introduced into 


the present Bill the claim would not accrue 
until there had been a residence of thirty 


months out of thirty-six. He might ob- 
serve, in passing, that the effect of the al- 
teration made by the Lords showed the 
value of the privileges of that House, and 
the importance of maintaining them; for 
the Amendment effected a change not only 
with respect to taxation generally, but with 
respect to the incidence of the burden of tax- 
ation. In boards of guardians the represen- 
tatives of towns would always be in a mino- 
rity; and he therefore viewed the Amend- 
ment made by the Lords with great appre- 
hension; and as to the alteration of the Earl 
of St. Germans’ enactment, he thought 
the advantage anticipated from it would 
prove more illusory than substantial, and 
that the effect of the Bill as it now stood 
would be to relieve rural districts at the 
expense of the towns. The people of Eng- 
land, in the present state of affairs, took a 
deep interest in this question. If Parlia- 
ment rendered the burden of supporting 
the destitute intolerable to the ratepayers 
in the towns of Ireland, as sure as that 
House was then sitting, the burden would 
be ultimately transferred to the people of this 
country. It was known that the passage of 
paupers had been paid to this country; it 
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was known that they were flowing int 
Liverpool to the number of 2,000 or 3,009 
weekly; that, since the month of Jany , 
150,000 paupers had been landed; and that 
the number was daily increasing. It would 
again be found, in July, that instead of 
maintaining these unhappy persons, when 
an absolute claim would be given to relief, 
or instead of paying for the cost of emigra. 
tion to distant colonies, a sum of money 
would be put into their hands, just suff. 
cient and no more, to pay the expenses of 
their passage to England. Thus, by an 
alteration in the law, for which he felt him. 
self in a great measure responsible—and 
he could not say that he regretted having 
assumed the responsibility—the power of 
removing Irish paupers was suspended; 
and when once they had arrived in Eng. 
land, and became chargeable, the cost of 
their maintenance would be a permanent 
charge. The effect would be, that that 
terrible destitution and pauprism which 
had tended so much to degrade the chatae- 
ter of the Irish peasant, would be trans. 
ferred to and be infused in the system 
of this country; and by unfair means 
the Irish pauper would be brought into 
competition with the labourer in England 
and Scotland, to reduce the wages of la. 
bour in England and Scotland to the ave- 
rage existing in Ireland. As sure as, by 
the hydraulic law, if they had a condue- 
tor of water from one vessel to another, the 
water flowing from a higher to a lower level 
would flow into both until the quantity in the 
one was equal to the quantity in the other; 
so certain was it that ifthe maintenance of 
the excess of Irish pauperism became de- 
pendent on England, and if the burdens 
were permanently shifted to this country, 
the result to which he had referred would 
follow—the destitution of England would 
soon equal that of Ireland, and evils 
would ensue such as he dreaded to con- 
template, and such as would speedily re 
quire the most active intervention of Par- 
liament. He viewed this Amendment 
as having a most dangerous tendency 
in that direction. He feared that by 
its operation the burden would be made 
unbearable in the smaller town districts in 
Ireland; and that inducements would in 
this way be held out to ship the paupers to 
England. He looked upon the arrange 
ment originally proposed by the Govern- 
ment as a wise and good arrangement, and 
it was therefore to be deplored that this 
Amendment had been made in the House 
of Lords. He could not, however, say that 
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he was at the present moment prepared to 
risk the loss of this Bill, or to express in a 
stronger manner his disapprobation. He 
had before candidly avowed his opinions as 
to the doubtful policy of the Bill, and, con- 
sequently, of the great impolicy and dan- 
ger of the change which had been made; 
and he could not, therefore, have sa- 
tified himself without now stating the 
yiew he took. He greatly regretted the 
alteration. He thought the noble Lord 
and the Government also regretted it; and 
he gave the noble Lord every credit for 
having, under difficult circumstances, come 
toa reluctant decision in the course which 
he had recommended the House to adopt. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department well 
knew that his (Sir J. Graham’s) first im- 
pression in discussing this matter had 


heen, that a change was required in the | 


charge; that the electoral division should 
have been abolished; and that the change 
from electoral division to union rating 
would have been judicious. This now 
brought forward was a system directly 
in an opposite direction, of a most dan- 
gerous tendency, and one of which he 
could not approve. He had satisfied his 
own conscience in expressing to the House 
the opinion he had formed of it; but he 
trusted, nevertheless, that the hon. Gentle- 
man would not press his Motion to a divi- 
sin. At a future time, at a more auspi- 
cious season, the subject would again be 
considered; and if the apprehensions which 
he entertained were verified, the question 
in the new Parliament would be forced on 
their attention. The evil, if evil arose, 
could then be inquired into and remedied; 
but now, though he believed all the ar- 
guments of the hon. Gentleman were 
sound, he hoped the Motion would be 
withdrawn, for if he succeeded in carrying 
i the Bill itself undoubtedly would be 
ost. 

Sir G. GREY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
very correctly represented the opinions 
he had expressed of the clause when under 
discussion in that House; and he was 
bound to say, that the further considera- 
tion which he had given to the subject had 
tot in any degree modified the conclusion 
which he had originally come. He 
hardly differed in any respect in the view 
he took of the question from the right hon. 
Baronet. He had certainly felt—and it 
seemed to be the general impression of the 
House—that it was actually necessary, 
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looking to the existing state of the elec, 
toral districts in Ireland, that some special 
provision should be made to meet the case 
of those electoral districts which had popu- 
lous towns within them, and which might 
be overwhelmed by the burdens thrown on 
them under the operation of this Bill, 
But it appeared to him, that the right hon, 
Gentleman and the hon. Gentleman behind 
him (Sir D. Norreys) had rather underrated 
the effect of the clause inserted in the 
other House. The definition of residence 
given by the Act brought in by the right 
hon. Baronet himself and the Earl of St. 
Germans would be materially altered by 
it; and ‘residence’ now would be, thirty 
months out of thirty-six, without which 
the union, and not the electoral division, 
would be chargeable. It should also be 
borne in mind, that there was absolute power 
vested in the Poor Law Commissioners to 
alter the electoral district. His right hon. 
Friend would remember that, in Committee 
on the Bill, a clause had been proposed by 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Smith 
O’Brien), which would have made it im- 
perative on the Commissioners to revise 
the divisions in Ireland, with a view to 
dividing the burden of taxation more 
equally between them. That clause, how- 
ever, had not been pressed, on the ground 
that the power to do this already ex- 
isted, and that it might be imposing on 
them, as an unnecessary obligation, that 
which might very properly be left to their 
discretion. At the same time, he (Sir 
G. Grey) had given an assurance that 
he would call the attention of the Com- 
missioners to the statements which had 
been made from various quarters, and 
especially to those made by the noble Lord 
opposite, with regard to the size of the 
electoral districts, in order that, if it was 
deemed advisable, a new arrangement 
might be made; and he had subsequently 
addressed a communication to the Com- 
missioners on the subject. With regard 
also to unions, what was now the 18th 
Clause was inserted, by which unions 
might be altered by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners without that consent of the 
boards of guardians which previously had 
been required. There was, therefore, now 
an unfettered power or discretion invested 
in the Commissioners; their attention ge- 
nerally had been directed to the subject ; 
and he could not doubt that in those lo- 
calities where the burden of taxation would 
be found, by experience, to be intolerable, 
the power would be wisely and beneficially 
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exercised. The right hon. Gentleman had 
rather assumed, more especially at the 
close of his observations, that the result of 
the Amendment introduced in the House 
of Lords, supposing his apprehensions were 
realized, would be to throw the burden of 
maintaining the poor of Ireland on the 
people of this country. If the clause 
worked in the way anticipated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, that would inevitably be 
the result; but while admitting this, he 
felt that in such an event the law could 
not remain unaltered. He indeed felt it 
his duty to state that he would be un- 
willing to adopt this Amendment’if he 
did not look forward to the probability 
of a further amendment in the law. He 
thought justice to the people of England 
required that, if they consented to a 
clause of which the possible effect would 
be to throw on them permanently a burden 
which, as in the case of Liverpool, had 
been borne this year with exemplary pa- 
tience, but which they in that House, as 
the representatives of the people of this 
kingdom, ¢ould not desire to see perpetu- 
ated, they should let it be clearly understood 
that it was their design at a future period 
to effect that alteration which circumstances 
might at present render inexpedient. He 
was ‘fully sensible of the danger and of 
the injustice which might be done by such 
a clause as this; but, as his noble Friend 
had pointed out, the importance of the Bill 
was so great, and the advantages it would 
confer on Ireland were so manifold, he 
could not give his support to any step by 
which risk would be run of losing it alto- 
gether. For those reasons, he would con- 
sent to the Amendment of the Upper 
House, but with the distinct admission that 
if the clause worked in the way appre- 
hended, they would be imperatively called 
upon to reconsider the subject with a view 
to an alteration in the law. 

Mr. LEFROY thought that the appre- 
hensions of the right hon. Gentleman and 
the fears of the Government were in a great 
degree, if not wholly, without foundation. 
The reasoning of the right hon. Baronet 
that the immigration of paupers from Ire- 
land would render the burden so great in 
England, might very likely be conclusive 
against the measure if found so to act; but 
it seemed to him that under the present 
arrangement there was much less danger 
of such a result than if the Bill had passed 
in the shape in which it had left that 
House. By the former arrangement, no 
inducement would have been offered to 
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those who levied the rate to check ey. 
penditure; and thus, as the whole union 
would have to have borne it, the whole 
union would have been pauperized. He 
quite concurred in the view taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that if this Amend. 
ment was conceived to be a defect, the 
consideration of it should be postponed to 
a more suitable period, in order that the 
general benefit, which would be conferred 
by the provisions of such a Bill, might no 
longer be withheld from the people of Ire. 
land. There were great difficulties in the 
way of the operation of the measure ; but 
if anything could facilitate it, it was, inhi 
opinion, this Amendment, to which so many 
objections were now being urged. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS conceived that the 
measure now under discussion was one in 
many respects distinct from the measure 
which had been agreed to by that House, 
It was not necessary for him to expres any 
opinion on the Amendments made in the 
House of Lords; it was enough for him 
to say, that, whether for good or evil, 
they completely altered the character of 
the Bill. His right hon. Friend seemed 
to be cognizant of this; and, while he was 
willing to wave the question of privilege, 
yet as to the practical working of the 
clause, he anticipated so many evils in 
the Billas it stood, that he felt himself called 
upon to tell the House that he should be 
prepared, under happier circumstances, to 
modify and to change the whole measure. 
[Sir G.Grey: If those apprehensions were 
to prove correct. ] Ofcourse, not unless they 
were to be verified; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman had not seen good ground for 
the apprehension, he would not have so rea- 
dily committed himself by promising his 
consent to the prospective alteration. This, 
undoubtedly, was a moment of emergency; 
and there was no room for delaying a boon 
upon which the poor would have to depend; 
but if mischief and injustice were likely to 
be done, surely it was their duty to hesi- 
tate. Surely it was better to pause now 
and make the Bill as good as they thought 
it could be made, and as good as they con- 
sidered it originally was, rather than run 
the risk of it working ill, and compelling 
them to come down in a future Session, 
perhaps in the next Session, of Parliament, 
and then to confess their error in having ¢on- 
sented to that which they knew would oper- 
ate hurtfully and injuriously. Considering, 
therefore, the opinions expressed in March 
on many different occasions in favour of 
the Bill, as it had been sent up, having 
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since heard nothing in favour of the alter- 
ation made in the other House, and having 
heard from the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department that there was a pos- 
sibility—a probability, to use no stronger 
word, of the measure doing injustice and 
dealing unfairly, it would only be the part 
of a prudent Legislature not to adopt a 
course of proceeding by which they made 
roblematical a benefit which a good and 
well-considered law would have secured to 
Ireland. He did not think there would be 
ay risk of endangering the Bill; if he 
saw such a chance he would silently ac- 
quesce in the recommendation given by 
the noble Lord; but, under the circum- 
stances, his advice was, that they reject the 
Amendment in the first instance, and then 
ask for a conference. Their Lordships 
would not object to the course, and, on 
further inquiry, perhaps, the grounds on 
which they had introduced this clause 
might be made to appear to them not so 
worthy of consideration as had been at 
first supposed; and, at any rate, that 
House, whatever the result, would only 
have done its duty in adhering to the de- 
cision to which they had come, after due 
investigation and debate. This was an al- 
temative which had not before been sug- 


gested, which was most conveniently open 
tothem, and which could not be inconsist- 
ent with the former practices of the House 
in similar instances of disagreement. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON could not support 
the rejection of the Amendment, because 
he believed that would be tantamount to 


throwing out the Bill. He had no parti- 
cular information of that which passed in 
another place; but rumours which had 
reached him had not led him to suppose 
that, if the House of Commons rejected 
the Amendment, there would be any dis- 
Position to pass the Bill deprived of that 
addition; and, for this reason, he was un- 
villing to adopt the advice of the right 
hon, Baronet (Sir R. Inglis). There was 
much useful legislation in the Bill, and he 
should regret to see the Irish nation so in- 
jured as they would be by its loss. And 
the mere throwing out this would not rein- 
state the former clause. They therefore 
did not add to the yalue of the enactment; 
and, in attempting to gain a small benefit, 
they perilled the safety of the whole mea- 
sure. He did not deny that the Bill, as it 
had come from the Upper House, had some- 
what suffered; but to refuse to take what 
they could get, if they knew they could not 
get all they wanted, would lead to a still 
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greater evil than that they desired to 
avoid; and he therefore hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would rest contented with 
the manifestation made by the House, and 
abstain from pressing his Motion to a di- 
vision. As a poor-law guardian, perhaps 
the House would excuse him saying a few 
words in reply to the attack on the body, 
as they were known in Ireland, which had 
proceeded from an influential quarter that 
evening. The expressions used had seemed 
to be occasioned by the supposition that 
there was an intense anxiety where there 
was a pauper case to shift the liability of 
the maintenance to some portion of the 
union in which the pauper had no claim. 
It had been his duty to attend at various 
unions; and he could safely assure those 
who had no knowledge of the exact facts, 
that this description of the treatment met 
with by paupers was not correct as regard- 
ed the majority of the boards of guardians. 
There was always a delay, but it was in 
consequence of an inquiry having to be in- 
stituted into the merits and particulars of 
the case; and as this was the duty of the 
guardians, they were not open to the cen- 
sure which had been passed on them. 

Mr. BELLEW approved the course 
which the noble Lord had declared the 
Government would take. They had exer- 
cised a wise discretion, and he could not, 
under the circumstances, vote for the re- 
jection of the Amendment. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK was at a 
loss to understand how the tendency of the 
clause amended by the Lords could be to 
flood England with paupers. It could not 
matter whether the pauper was relieved by 
the union or by the electoral district. In 
either case it would be equally advan- 
tageous for the ratepayers on whom the 
pressure of his maintenance fell, to get rid 
of him by sending to some other country. 
If he thought that the clause could really 
have any such tendency as that ascribed 
to it, he would most assuredly resist it ; 
but he thought the apprehension quite un- 
founded. That this country would be filled 
with Irish paupers until some employment 
was procured for the Irish people in Ire- 
land, or until they were disposed of by some 
system of colonisation, he had not the 
smallest doubt. But it should be recol- 
lected that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Ministry, and his Colleagues in office, 
had exerted themselves, with, unfortunate- 
ly, too great success, to prevent employ- 
ment being secured to the Irish in their 
own land. The noble Lord refused to 
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sanction a proposition which would have 
secured that blessing to them; and the ef- 
fects of that refusal were now visible in 
the hundreds of thousands of Irish pau- 
pers who were hourly arriving in England 
to flood the labour market of this country. 
With respect to the question more imme- 
diately under discussion, he would observe 
that it was his opinion that the smaller 
the district over which the rate was spread, 
the greater disposition would there be to 
employ the poor in that district. As to 
the question of privilege, it certainly did 
appear to him that if that House were to 
strain at the present Amendments, after 
swallowing those proposed in 1838, they 
would expose themselves to the charge of 
being very capricious indeed with regard 
to their privileges. 

Sm H. W. BARRON regarded the 
Lords’ Amendment as a very great im- 
provement in the Bill. He was opposed 
to the system of union rating, and did not 
think there was any English Member in 
that House, unless perhaps such as re- 
presented town constituencies, who would 
commit himself to the assertion that such 
a system would be for the general interest 
of England. He was sure there was no 
Member who would approve of a union 


rating for the county of Cumberland. The 
system would be injurious in England, and 
yet more mischievous in Ireland, where the 
people were not organized into a proper 


“urged system. In the county which he 
ad the honour to represent (Waterford), 
the farmers and the gentry were terrified 
at the prospect of the enormous rates that 
were about to be struck. They feared they 
would not be able to hold land nor to work 
it with such taxation upon them; and they 
thought there was nothing for them but to 
emigrate, and they were accordingly emi- 
grating in very large numbers. The only 
way to remedy those evils in Ireland, was 
to narrow the limit of taxation, instead of 
increasing it; and this being his conviction, 
he did not hesitate to declare that he was 
very much pleased with the alterations in- 
troduced by the Lords. The alterations 
they had made by this Amendment, would, 
he had no doubt, tend very materially to the 
useful and practical working of the mea- 
sure. Allusion had been made to the 
flooding of this country by thousands of 
the Irish poor; but the circumstance was 
not to be wondered at. The poverty of a 
country would infallibly follow the property 
of that country; and as Irish property to the 
amount of millions was expended in this 
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country, it was idle to attempt to prevent 
the Irish poor coming over here in multi. 
tudes. As long as that anomalous state 
of things existed, they might as well ¢ 
to keep a Yorkshireman from coming to 
London, as attempt to prevent the Irish 
poor from coming to England. That the 
Irish were unhappy, restless, and anxioys 
for a repeal of the Union, was constant 
matter of complaint; but that they should 
be all that was not surprising, considering 
the insolent tone which was adopted by 
some Members of that House, by the pub. 
lic press, and by the public instructors of 
the age, towards the Irish nation and the 
Irish people—a tone only disgraceful to 
those who used it. 

Mr. CURTEIS observed that he never 
had insulted the Irish proprietors; but he 
admitted that he had spoken of their con- 
duct (speaking generally) with the greatest 
possible reprobation. He hoped and be. 
lieved that there were many splendid ex- 
ceptions to the rule of general delinquency 
amongst Irish proprietors; but, speaking 
as an English landlord, after all the sums 
given so lavishly and so generously for the 
use of Ireland, he could not help saying 
that it ill became an Irish proprietor to 
get up and make such a speech as had just 
been made by the hon. Mmber for Water- 
ford. If the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Mallow were to divide the House, he would 
divide with him; but he entirely concurred 
in the opinion expressed by the right hon. 
Baronet on his right (Sir R. Inglis), that 
there ought to be a conference with the 
Lords. For his own part he felt no parti- 
cular affection for a small portion of the 
House of Lords—that section of them who 
would, if they could, shuffle out of any de- 
scription of Poor Law whatsoever, and who 
would willingly have saddled the whole 
cost of supporting the Irish poor on the 
English people. He was not in the least 
sensitive about incurring the displeasure of 
that party in the Upper House. One iota 
of the privileges of the Commons he would 
not surrender to them, for he did not think 
that the House of Lords would dare refuse 
to pass the Bill. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE was unwil- 
ling to risk the fate of the Bill by sending 
it back to the House of Lords with any 
alterations. He was averse to a confer- 
ence, because the effect would be the sub- 
stitution of a clause very little better m 
its nature than the present. Both the 
amended clause and the clause as orig! 
nally framed, affirmed the principle of # 
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rating on the electoral division instead of 
gn union rating, and both were, in his 
ppinion, on that account, equally liable to 
objection. It was very much to be feared 
that the towns in Ireland, and especially 
the seaport towns, would be only stages 
and halting-places from which the paupers 
would be distributed along the British 
coast, a8 Opportunity served, unless the 
legislature would step in and do some- 
thing to prevent the mischief. Even at 
the present moment, while famine and 
pestilence were abroad, the clearance sys- 
tem was going on to a frightful extent in 
Ireland, and this it was that caused the 
towns to be overcrowded. He was in receipt 
of advices that very morning from Ireland, 
which showed that the system prevailed 
toa large extent, in spite of famine and 
fever, and that landlords in various parts 
of the country were resorting to all pos- 
sible means to evict their tenantry, and 
drive them into the towns or to England, 
or any where in fact off the land. Some 
eases of eviction had been detailed to him, 
vhich were calculated to excite the deepest 
feeling of horror; but he would not trouble 
the House with the afflicting details. In 
the county of Mayo it was a thing of con- 


stant occurrence to see whole villages 
razed to the ground, the houses torn down, 
and the miserable population hunted about 
like brutes. In the county Cork, the same 
seenes were witnessed; and even in Skib- 
bereen, of such melancholy celebrity, they 


were of not infrequent occurrence. One 
dreadful case in the latter place had been 
mentioned to him, where a landlord set 
fre to the house of a tenant in order to 
eviet him, while the wretched occupant 
was lying within in a state of fever. 
Another case of still greater aggravation 
was reported to him as having taken place 
in the county of Waterford. It had been 
brought under his notice by a noble Lord 
in the other House, and he had been in 
correspondence respecting it, with the Rev. 
Dr. Fogarty, the Catholic priest of Lis- 
more. It appeared that within the last 
thtee weeks or a month, no less than 140 
houses had been thrown down on the es- 
tate ofa Mr. Usher. [Mr. OsBorne: Mr. 
Usher has contradicted the statement. ] 
He had it on the authority of the Catholic 
dergyman of Lismore, who, he was sure, 
vas quite incapable of a misrepresentation. 
hat an eviction had taken place was 
beyond all question; and he believed that it 
vas equally undeniable that some forty or 
fifty families had been turned adrift at the 
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moment when famine and fever were deso- 
lating the land. They were earthed from 
their poor holdings, and could not take 
shelter in the cabins of any other tenants, 
for any tenant who accommodated them 
was sure of being himself evicted. While 
this unhappy state of things went on, a 
large number of destitute creatures natu- 
rally fled for refuge to the towns. The 
result, he thought, must be, that some 
measure must be passed for the protection 
as well of the towns of Ireland as of Eng- 
land. Was the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon informed of the fact that authorities 
in Ireland of corporate towns had subscribed 
to load vessels with paupers to convey them 
to the shores of England, and that private 
subscriptions had been going on to a great 
extent for the same purpose? Andso long 
as they could for the small sum of from 
2s. 6d. to 10s. send paupers over to Eng- 
land, it was clear that it would be cheaper 
for them to send them to England than to 
maintain them in Ireland. He conceived 
it was not fair, or just, or tolerable, that 
the mass of pauperism in Ireland should 
be shifted in this unhandsome, underhand, 
and knavish way on the people of this 
country. 

Mr. SHEIL: I am Member for the 
borough of Dungarvon, to which the hon. 
Gentleman has referred; and although it 
may be judicious on the part of the Go- 
vernment to prefer to retain the Bill as it 
now is, and to acquiesce in the somewhat 
territorial Amendment of the House of 
Lords rather than abandon the measure, I 
cannot help saying that I regret exceed- 
ingly this Amendment was introduced in 
the House of Lords. I think the Govern- 
ment were right in their original view, 
although, at the same time, it may be 
judicious on their part to avoid a collision be- 
tween the two branches of the Legislature, 
especially in a crisis of such extreme diffi- 
culty as the present. At the same time I 
think it is not inappropriate on my part, as 
Member for the borough of Dungarvon, to 
enter my protest against the Amendment. 
I am connected with some property in the 
town of Nenagh, and with property at the 
distance from it of about twenty miles. In 
the town of Nenagh, a year ago, the rate 
was 4s. 6d. in the pound; and at the dis- 
tance of twenty miles from that town, in 
the electoral division to which I am refer- 
ring, the rate at the same time was only 
2d. in the pound. What a monstrous con- 
trast !—4s. 6d. in the town—a town sur- 
charged with pauperism, a town pregnant 
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with pestilence, and 2d. only at the dis- 
tance of twenty miles from that town. In 
the town of Thurles, near which I reside, 
the rate is enormous; but at the distance 
of a few miles from the town of Thurles 
the rate is only a few pence in the pound, 
And here I cannot help saying that I think 
the interests of the towns in Ireland are 
not sufficiently represented; and I cannot 
help lamenting that there is such a con- 
trast between the representation of Eng- 
land and of Ireland in that particular. The 
county representation of Ireland consists of 
64 Members, and there are but 41 borough 
Members. In this country there are 144 
county Members only, and there is a vast 
majority of the borough Members. There- 
fore, I remark, that while the interests of 
the towns in this country are always sup- 
ported, the interests of the territorial pro- 
prietors in Ireland are sustained. Now, 
with regard to the county of Tipperary, I 


apprehend the worst results from this | 


Amendment; in the town of Carrick-on- 
Suir with about 12,000 inhabitants, in 
Thurles, in Tipperary with about 7,000, 
in Nenagh with 11,000 or 12,000, in Ros- 
crea, in Borrisokane, and in other towns in 
that county. There you have a large 
mass of population within narrow pre- 


cincts, and requiring a large expenditure. 
Where are the means, I ask, for em-| 


ploying the pauperism of those towns ? 
There are the means of occupying the 
people in the electoral districts in the 
country—the spade is to be used, the 
plough is to be used, the bog is to be re- 
claimed, the mountain is to be cultivated 
—but how are you to employ the paupers 
in the towns? What is to be done with 
the poor? I am convinced that the origi- 
nal view of the Government was right— 
that the Lords have made a most signal 
mistake; and I am sure there will be a 
call from the people of Ireland, in the 
next Parliament, to alter the Bill. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE could bear out the 
very effective statement which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the House, owing to 
the great inroad of paupers into the towns 
from the electoral districts; but he could 
not say he went with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in all the views proposed by him. 
He thought if the right hon. Gentleman 
had so much at heart the ineffective 
state of the representation of the towns 
of Ireland, he was bound to come for- 
ward in that House with some definite 
measure regarding it, giving to Ireland 
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a sufficient number of Members, which 
was one of the measures that had been 
so eloquently urged by that great may 
who was now no more. He (Mr. Osborne) 
did not rise to introduce into this discussion 
any ingredients of bitterness; but he had 
his suspicion that if this had not been the 
expiring year of the Parliament, they should 
not have had a Poor Law for Ireland in the 
shape in which it came under their eon. 
sideration. Be that as it may, he was 
ready to take his share; he must endure 
the burden that was put upon him; but he 
felt very sure that the property of Ireland 
was mortgaged for the poverty, and that 
the creditors would soon walk in. His ob. 
ject in rising on the present occasion was 
to draw the attention of his right hon, 
Friend the Secretary for Ireland to the 
very unjust nature of the rating as related 
to mining leaseholders, or the leaseholders 
|of mines. How stood the circumstances 
as regarded the Cornish mines? In Eng. 
| land the rate was only levied on the lord’s 
dues, not on the profits ; in Ireland a dif- 
ferent system was created ; they not only 
levied the rate on the lord’s dues, but also 
on the profits of the mines. The tendency 
of this must be to drive mining specula- 
tions entirely out of Ireland. In proof of 
this he had only to mention one circun- 
stance, with regard to the Berehaven mines, 
|in the county of Cork. They were the 
means of giving great employment; and 
he could state, on the authority of a pro- 
prietor of the Berehaven mines, that from 
that locality not one person was sent to the 
poorhouse; but he further stated that w- 
less some alteration was made with regard 
to the rating of mines in Ireland, it would 
have the tendency of making him and 
others resign all mining speculations in 
that country. He did not know whether 
this subject had been brought under the 
consideration of his right hon. Friend; but 
there was no good reason why, when the 
Cornish miner was exempt from this tax on 
his property, the Irish miner should be 
subject to it. It was, in fact, offering a 
premium to the Cornish miner, to the de- 
triment of the Irish miner. They were 
now about to pass this law in its present 
state; and whatever it might do in the 
north of Ireland, he asked what would be 
the case as regarded this Bill in the south 
of Ireland? His own impression was, the 
rates could not be collected ; that they 
would have to come to Parliament for 4 
total revision of the Bill; and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would, in all 
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Ikelihood, be forced to come down and ask 
fora sum of money to increase the Army, 
to collect the rates. In some places there 
was arate of 10s. 6d. in the pound ; and 
how could people pay that rate and give 
employment to the poor? The credit of 
bringing in this Bill was due, he thought, 
not to the Government, but to the hon. 
Member for Stroud. Through good and 
bad repute he had gone on, hammering at 
the subject night after night, and at last he 
had got the measure passed; but although 
he gave credit to the hon. Gentleman for 
the great ardour with which he pursued 
what he thought was right, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman was taking a great respon- 
sibility on himself, by coming down there 
with a sort of chapter from the terrific 
register, and telling them how a landlord 
had burned the tenement over the head of 
a person he wanted to turn out. He could 
take upon him to say that it was mere 
romance. The gentleman, Mr. Fogarty, 
to whom reference had been made, would 
not state what he did not believe; but he 
(Mr. Osborne) would take the denial of Mr. 
Usher, as given in the papers. He denied 
that he had ejected his tenants in the man- 
ner stated, or that he had pulled down the 
houses about their ears; and this was the 
first time he had heard it urged against 
him that he had burned the house of one 
of his tenants over his head. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman had come down upon other 
occasions and made statements against 
Irish landlords, among others against Lord 
Berehaven; and he believed the Secretary 
for Ireland had a contradiction of that case 
in his pocket, which he hoped he would 
that night lay before the House. He ob- 
jected to hon. Gentlemen coming down to 
that House and making statements on the 
authority of people with whose informa- 
tion and motives they were not sufficiently 
acquainted. He did not talk about the 
“insolence ’’ of these hon. Gentlemen, for 
he believed they often did not mean all that 
they said. There was the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Marylebone; he was very 
wpopular on one occasion among his con- 
stituents; and he (Mr. Osborne) was told 
that if he had chosen to oppose the hon. 
Gentleman, he might have driven him out 
of Marylebone. He had not asingle chance 
now, however. The hon. Gentleman stood 
out against that horrible race of men, the 
lrish landlords. A select vestry was called, 
and Sir Benjamin Hall once more became 
popular, He would be the last man to in- 
ttoduce anything invidious with regard to 
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hon. Members, but he thought he had put 
the case rightly. Perhaps he might be 
permitted to tell the right hon. Member 
for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil) that the terri- 
torial influence of the Irish landlord was 
something altogether utopian; and here 
was an instance of it, for they were riding 
over them completely. As to what had 
been said about ejectments in Ireland, he 
very much questioned whether, if a com- 
mission were issued, they would not find 
as flagrant instances of ejectment on this 
side the Channel. In Sutherland, for ex- 
ample, they might find cases of ejectment 
quite as dreadful as any in Ireland. Where 
there was power, people would occasionally 
abuse it. The present Bill had been given 
as a punishment for their sins; but before 
another Session, he believed they would 
discover that the measure was a complete 
failure. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE felt it necessary 
to trouble the House in consequence of the 
reference that had been made to him by 
the hon. Gentleman who just sat down. 
With respect to what he had said in re- 
ference to the rating of mineral property 
in Ireland, his attention had been called to 
the subject, not in the House, but in com- 
munications received by him; and he must 
allow, with his hon. Friend, that there was 
just cause for complaint, and that on the 
proper occasion it was right that the ques- 
tion should be considered. His hon. Friend 
had likewise referred to some observations 
which had been made on a former night by 
the hon. Member for Stroud, with reference 
to Lord Berehaven, and had said that he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had received a commu- 
nication on the subject. He confessed this 
was not the occasion on which he would— 
if he had not been appealed to—trouble 
the House with that communication, for 
he was aware of the great inconvenience of 
introducing personal questions of this kind, 
and making the question before them more 
desultory than it would otherwise become. 
He thought, however, in the present case 
that it was but right to do what he con- 
ceived to be an act of justice to the noble- 
man referred to. He agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman who had just down, that it was 
not advisable on light grounds to come to 
that House and make observations with 
regard to the conduct of individual Jand- 
lords in Ireland; and he was sure that 
those who did so were liable—without, he 
was sure, the least intention—to fall into 
great misconceptions. In making those 
statements, which were yery widely diffused, 
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the party whomade them inflicted very great 
pain; if they were unjust, he inflicted a very 
great hardship; and such statements ought 
not, therefore, to be made, except on the 
fullest inquiry. He was sure his hon. 
Friend would be the last man to desire to 
make an unjust impression; but he thought 
he had been led to make observations cal- 
culated to give pain, when he made this 
statement regarding Lord Berehaven’s con- 
duct in his own immediate neighbourhood— 
a neighbourhood in the immediate vicinity 
of Bantry, which it was known had borne 
more than its share of the visitation in 
Ireland. He ventured to say, from the 
general knowledge he had of the character 
of Lord Berehaven, as well as from the im- 
pression made on him by communications 
he had received, that he would be indeed 
surprised if he found that Lord Berehaven 
had acted with the harshness that had been 
stated. He had received the following 


letter from Lord Berehaven, and after 
reading it, he thought the House would 
agree with him that Lord Berehaven had 
The following 


entirely acquitted himself. 
was part of the letter :— 


“ T really am very sorry to trouble you with so 
much about myself, but I think it right to men- 
tion the following facts, which I shall thank you 
to mention in the House of Commons, and I hope 
you will pardon my requesting you to do so. 
During my unavoidable absence from home, in 
consequence of the deeply-lamented death of Lord 
Thomond, I arranged with Mr. J. Payne (my 
father’s agent), of whose head and heart I have 
the highest possible opinion, not to send me one 
shilling of the income I derive from the Bantry 
estate, but to spend the entire of it in the manner 
he thought most benefici&l to the people of Bantry 
during my absence; and he has this day shown 
me his account, by which he has expended 800/, 
for that purpose. Before I left home, and during 
my constant residence here, my bills, paid punc- 
tually on every Friday (in order that the trades- 
men and labourers might have their wages in time 
for Saturday’s market) amounted to from 60/. to 
801. weekly, being all I received both from the 
Bantry and Berehaven estates. In consequence 
of the non-payment of rent, I have been obliged 
to curtail my expenses here, but I am employing, 
and shall still continue to employ, as many as I pos- 
sibly can, and it will give me the greatest pleasure 
when I can again increase the number of my 
workmen, believing employment to be the best 
way of relieving them. It is unfortunately quite 
true that (with the exception of my attendance at 
church) I have not been able to go, I believe, out- 
side this domain since my return home, caused by 
a painful attack of gout, which has prevented my 
going even to see my father; and on this account, 
as well as disapproving of the proceedings of the 
Bantry relief committee, I shall not attend meet- 
ings held in that town for that purpose. During 
my absence in London, Mr. J. Payne thought it 
right to withdraw his own donation, as well as 
mine, of 5/. and 11, monthly, to the soup-kitchen 
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fund, and to establish other modes of relief that he 
thought more judicious. The curing station js in 
progress at Castletown, and will be of che greatest 
use there.” 


This was the statement of Lord Berehayen, 
and he thought the House would be satis. 
fied that he had done his duty as a resi. 
dent proprietor, and had done much to. 
wards the relief of the poor of his district, 
With regard to the question that was im. 
mediately before the House, he confessed 
that he agreed with his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment, in the deep regret he had ex. 
pressed for the steps the House of Lords 
had taken. He did think, that the clause 
sent from that House (the House of Com. 
mons) was as just and fair a compromise 
between the interests of the towns and of 
the country parts of Ireland as could be 
devised; and he apprehended that the al. 
teration introduced by the Lords would in- 
terfere with the good working of the mea- 
sure. However, he understood the course 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
that they should acquiesce in the Amend. 
ments; but he did not understand the 
course proposed by the hon. Member for 
Oxford, that they should enter upon a con- 
ference with the Lords as proposed by him, 
On the whole, he (Mr. Labouchere) would 
not take upon himself the responsibility of 
risking the passing of a Poor Law for Ire- 
land by rejecting the Amendments. He 
thought the wiser course was that which 
had been proposed by his noble Friend, 
namely, that they should acquiesce in the 
proposition of the Lords, hoping that no 
evil would result, and reserving to them- 
selves the power, if necessary, of dealing 
with it hereafter. He did not think it ne- 
cessary to trouble the House with any fur- 
ther observations on the Bill, or to go into 
the question of the merits or the demerits 
of the Irish landlords. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE wished to 
say a few words in explanation, as to the 
case he had brought forward against Lord 
Berehaven. He hoped the House would 
recollect when he mentioned that ease, that 
his object was to call the attention of the 
Government to the slowness and want of 
energy manifested in many parts of Ireland 
in bringing into operation the Relief Act. 
In bringing this general charge, the truth 
of which was admitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, and 
by the relief committees, he incidentally 
mentioned the case of Bantry, where there 
was so much destitution, but in which not 
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asingle electoral list had been made out, 
yhich was absolutely necessary before re- 
lief could be administered; and he quoted 
the state of things that had been described 
in a Parliamentary paper in connexion 
with the workhouse at Bantry. This he 
mentioned as a case of great neglect, and 
also stated that the district was under 
the control of Lord Berehayen’s agent. 
When he made this statement, he men- 
tioned that he did so on the authority of a 
letter which he had received that morning. 
He could have no doubt, now, however, as 
to the correctness of the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as he had received it 
fom Lord Berehaven. He had not made 
that statement upon any newspaper report, 
but from private information; and since 
then he had received communications, un- 
solicited on his part, from six gentlemen 
residing near Bantry, including some Ca- 
tholie clergymen, who assured him that 
they could confirm and re-confirm the 
statement which he had made. In thus 


rising, he only wished to relieve himself 
from the charge that he had mentioned 
the case on mere newspaper report or on 
loose grounds. 

Sir B. HALL, before entering upon the 
subject immediately under the considera- 


tion of the House, could not resist saying 
afew words in reply to the hon. Member 
for Wycombe, who had thought proper to 
allude to him in the course of his observa- 
tions. He had no fault to find with the 
expressions made use of, or the tone adopt- 
ed by the hon. Gentleman; but as the hon. 
Gentleman had been pleased to say that 
he had been requested to come forward to 
oppose him (Sir B. Hall) in the borough 
of Marylebone, he would only assure the 
hon. Gentleman that he was at perfect 
liberty to do so. The difference between 
the hon. Gentleman and himself was this, 
that whilst he stood up and advocated the 
cause of those he had the honour to repre- 
sent, the hon. Member for Wycombe was 
standing up for those whom he was desir- 
ous of representing; for if rumour spoke 
truth, the hon. Member intended to leave 
his English connexions, and attempt to re- 
present an Irish constituency; and the 
new-born zeal in favour of Ireland, as ex- 
hibited in the course of the present Ses- 
tio, was in the hope of success in the 
country which the hon. Gentleman had 
taken under his especial care. So much 
for the hon. Member’s conduct. With re- 
spect to the clause now under discussion, 
43 sent down by the House of Lords, he 
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agreed entirely with those who condemned 
the proceedings of those noble Lords who 
had introduced it; and he looked with great 
suspicion on any alteration made by certain 
noble Lords in that place. He thought the 
consequence would be to drive the pauper 
population into the towns, from whence 
they would be sent over to England. Now, 
looking at the position of this country in 
reference to Ireland as regards taxation, 
and seeing the great advantages possessed 
by Ireland, he thought that as an amount 
of taxation of not less than 10,417,000/., 
consisting of land and assessed taxes, in- 
come tax, window tax, &c., was paid by 
England, to which Ireland was not in any 
way subject; and as Irish Members were 
so fond of stating that their country should 
be put upon the same footing as England; 
the proper course would be, not merely to 
have a full and efficient system of Poor 
Laws, but that these taxes should be ex- 
tended to Ireland; that there should also 
be a law of settlement, and a new Act of 
Parliament for facilitating the removal of 
Irish paupers to their own country, and 
charging the expenses of such removal on 
the property of that part of the kingdom. 
But with regard to the alterations made in 
the Bill, he looked at them with extreme 
suspicion, considering the quarter from 
whence they emanated. Those who had 
framed the alterations, and had failed in 
many others which they had attempted, 
were the opponents of an Irish Poor Law 
altogether. They had endeavoured in every 
way to defeat the measure as sent up by 
the House of Commons. The only hope 
of the Bill being efficient was to make it 
permanent. The great reliance the oppo- 
nents of the measure placed upon defeat- 
ing it, was to make it temporary; and if 
the report was correct, they had sueceeded 
once in so doing, but their schemes were 
ultimately defeated. But let the House 
observe the nature of the opposition, and 
the quarter from whence that opposition 
proceeded. According to Parliamentary 
usage, he could only speak of the House 
of Lords as ‘‘ another place,” which al- 
ways appeared to him neither very respect- 
ful nor very proper; but he had heard that 
the chief leader of the Opposition was a 
certain noble Lord, who most assuredly 
ought to be the very last person to offer 
opposition to Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment., From the year 1830 down to 
the present period, he had enjoyed the 
most lucrative offices under the Whig Ad- 
ministration, and had now the office of 
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Comptroller of the Exchequer, with a sa- 
lary of 2,000/. a year and a seat in the 
House of Peers. His eldest son had also 
one of the best patent places that could be 
given, with a salary of 1,200/. a year. 
Another son had also an appointment; and 
if he pleased, he might enumerate other 
members of the noble Lord’s family; but 
he would confine himself to the male por- 
tion of that family only. And it would ap- 
pear from an account which he had made 
out, that the noble Lord and his eldest son 
had derived no less a sum than 63,4501. 
out of the taxes of the people; and yet 
that noble Lord led an opposition to an 
Irish Poor Law, and said to his poor coun- 
trymen, ‘‘ You shall have no out-door relief; 
or if we are compelled to give it you, you 
shall have it for only one year and a half.” 
That was the attempted legislation of the 
noble Lord. But he (Sir B. Hall) would 
like to put a question to the noble Lord, if 
it was in his power to doso. He hoped 
his voice might reach the ears of the noble 
Lord [Lord Monteagle was sitting under 
the gallery], and he would ask him if he 
was prepared that the same restriction 
which he proposed for the poor in his own 
country should extend to himself? Would 
he allow Parliament to consider the con- 
tinuance of his salary at the end of one 
year and a half? And he thought it only 
right to say, that if it was to be so consider- 
ed, he, for one, would vote for its discontin- 
uance, as a species of out-door relief quite 
unnecessary and uncalled for. The se- 
conder of the noble Lord was another noble 
Peer formerly a Member of the House of 
Commons, where he was not remarkable 
for any great degree of sagacity or elo- 
quence; and that noble Lord suggested 
that if his noble Friend’s proposition was 
not carried, it would be advisable to pass 
a clause to the effect that no person mar- 
rying after the passing of the Act should 
be entitled to out-door relief, and that his 
wife and children should be subject to the 
same prohibition. This proposition was 
received with laughter and contempt. But 
what would have been the effect of such 
a clause? <A man might be the destroyer 
of female virtue, and have children, and 
he would receive the same relief as others; 
but only let him marry the woman whose 
character he had blasted, and whose repu- 
tation he did all he could to restore, and 
neither his wife, himself, nor the children 
of such a union would be entitled to relief. 
That was the wisdom of the second noble 
Lord. But what was the point at issue be- 
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tween the supporters and the opponents of 
the Bill ?—he ought rather to say, the os. 
tensible point at issue, because he verily be. 
lieved that the point at issue was the Bil] 
itself, and that many of the Irish landlords 
desired that no such Bill should pass into g 
law. But the ostensible point was the 
question of out-door relief, to which he had 
referred; and let the House consider for 
one moment the conduct of the opponents 
of such a proposition. Did they object to 
it in point of fact? Not at all. Did they 
object to out-door relief being given? Not 
in the least? Did they object to the 
miserable suppliants for such relief obtain. 
ing it? Far from it: on the contrary, 
they encouraged out-door relief —they ad. 
vised the poor people to take it —they 
did all in their power to secure it to the 
wretched beings who demanded it. That 
might appear an anomaly; but anomalies 
were not uncommon in Ireland. It might 
seem like contradiction; but it was a differ- 
ence easily reconciled. The simple case 


was, that the objectors to out-door relief 
did not object to it in point of fact, but 
they did object to it in point of place. 
They desired others to give it, but they 
would not advance it themselves ; it might 
be given in England, but it should not be 


afforded in Ireland — that was the amount 
of the difference. In former days, during 
the Rebellion, when the poor people were 
driven from the north of Ireland and sent 
to seek a shelter where they could find 
one, the cry used to be, ‘ To hell or Con- 
naught.”” That was not the case now; 
Connaught was full—full of misery and 
destitution; and the ery now was, “ To 
death or Liverpool.’’ ‘‘ We give you no- 
thing here, but you may get it there. It 
is true, we did all that lay in our power to 
promote population—we gave you power to 
divide and subdivide your miserable tene- 
ments—we found you useful then, but you 
are incumbrances now. The 40s. franchise 
no longer exists; you cannot add to our 
importance on the day of polling. The 
political purposes for which we fostered you, 
for which we cherished you, for which we 
countenanced you, can no longer be carried 
out; you are, therefore, an incubus on our 
hands. You look upon our workhouses as 
prisons, and will not enter them; but of 
out-door relief you shall have none, and we 
say, away with you to death or Liverpool.” 
Now this was the substance of the conduct 
of certain proprietors in Ireland. He held 
in his hand a return made to the other 
House of Parliament which would show the 
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hon. Baronet said “ No!”’ let him get up 
and disprove it. The hon. Gentleman was 
very fond of saying ‘‘ No, no!”’ when any 
statement was made; but he (Sir B. Hall) 
called upon the hon. Member to disprove it 
trial in the Sessions, 11th January, 1847, | if he could. It was an admitted fact. The 
held at Ballina, County of Mayo.” [Mr. | right hon. Baronet had admitted it; he had 
FirstEPHEN Frencu: Those are civil-bill | said that the Mayor of Wexford sent over 


| 
rocesses. | 
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number of ejectments and the system pur- 
sued; it was entitled, “‘ A Return of the 
Names of Plaintiffs and Defendants in all 
Processes for Rent and Arrears of Rent 
jue Ist November, 1846, brought to 





He was quite aware of that;| these wretched people with a letter of 
the hon. Member might call them what he | introduction to the Mayor of Liverpool, re- 
pleased — might disguise the proceedings | commending them to his tender mercies; 
under any names he might think fit; but and could it be denied that hundreds and 
he was well aware that the effect of these | thousands of paupers were sent over here 
civil processes was ejectment; that it was | by the landlords of Ireland, and were now 
the object for which they were brought; | spreading fever about the towns? [Mr. 
and it was the mere cover for the design | CatuacHan: I don’t believe it.] The hon. 
and subsequent eviction. That return} Member seems very incredulous; but he 
showed about 600 cases; and, allowing | would ask the hon. Member, did he not 
five persons to each family, there was a} every day that he walked out see the 
clearance of nearly 3,000 souls; and it was | streets crowded with his poor countrymen? 
to be observed, that the actions were | [Mr. Cattacuan: I don’t deny that.] He 
brought in January for rent due about six | would not take offence at this mode of in- 
weeks previous. Then, again, they had terruption— he would endeavour to treat 
heard much of Skibbereen; would it be | the subject with as much good humour as 
believed, that at the very last sessions— | was possible; but it was difficult with such 
and on the first day only of those sessions— | constant interruption to carry out the thread 
about 1782 persons were similarly pro-| of the argument, and to place the matter 
ceeded against? But that was not all: | before the House as connectedly as he could 


what he had alluded to was the proceed- | 


ings of private individuals; he would now | 


show what was the conduct of public func- | 


tioaries. He had already called the at- 
tention of the House to the conduct of the 
Mayor of Wexford. What had he done ? | 
The Mayor of Wexford, animated by the | 
same feelings—a man in authority, exer- 
cising his high office as chief magistrate of | 
that important city—raises a subscription, | 
not for the purpose of relieving present | 
want—not with the object of feeding the | 
hungry and administering comfort to the 
aflicted, but to collect 250 of these} 
wretched creatures — full of fever — some | 
apparently stricken with the hand of| 
death, and in a state to breed plague and 
pestilence wherever they go. He sends | 
them off: and ‘‘ to death or Liverpool”’ is 
the ery; and away the plague-ship sails; 
and on its arrival in Liverpool, thanks to 
the salutary regulations of his right hon. 
Friend (Sir G. Grey), the yellow flag was 
hoisted, and floating in the breeze, a sad 
signal of the fever-stricken freight. But, | 
thanks to English feelings and English 
generosity, these poor people received that | 
sustenance which their own countrymen 
denied them, and which their public fune- | 
tionaries declared they were not entitled to | 
receive, Was that a fact, or was it not? | 


[Sir H. W. Barrow: No, no!] If the | 


desire. If, then, it was a fact that thou- 
sands would be sent over here because they 
would perish for want in their own country 
if left to the tender mercies of their land- 
lords, then, he said, that such a state of 
things was not only a disgrace to the coun- 
try from whence they came, but it was time 
when not merely a full and searching in- 
quiry should be made into the circumstances, 
but that Parliament should provide full 
and efficient measures to check and over- 
come this crying and disgraceful outrage 
on humanity. Were they to be told that 
there were no means in Ireland, that there 
were no resources there which could be 
made available for the maintenance of the 


poor? If sucha ery was raised, he now ap- 


proached those who raised it not with mere 
surmises but with facts. At the commence- 
ment of the Session they were told by some 
of those Gentlemen most eloquent as re- 
garded the pauperized state of the Irish 
landlords, that the income derivable from 
that country was not more than 6,000,0000. 
But, thanks to the publication of accounts, 
it was now found that the income rateable 
to the relief of the poor was nearly 
14,000,0002. It had also been admitted 
by many hon. Members who had spoken 
on the various debates in Ireland, for 
which the Session had been so remarkable, 
that the rateable value was much less 
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than the real value; and his own impres- 
sion was, from all he had been able to 
collect, that the income of Ireland was not 
much under 20,000,000/. That being the 
case, he could not help again exclaiming 
with Sir Randolph Routh, when he went to 
Skibbereen, and saw death, and famine, 
and disease, destroying the population, and 
some dozen landlords deriving an income 
of 50,0001. a year amongst them from 
the town and neighbourhood—‘** With such 
resources as these, ought such destitution 
to exist ?’’ And he would ask, ought it to 
exist ? Did it exist in any other country 
possessing the same wealth ?—would it be 
tolerated for one moment? And why 
should it exist in Ireland—in a country 
more favoured, perhaps, than any other in 
the world—containing sources of wealth 
innumerable, and an abundance of labour 
unapplied? It was a disgrace to human 
nature that such a state of things should 
exist; and now that the people of this 
country were made acquainted with the 
facts, they would demand that the bur- 
thens should be properly adjusted; and 
that the artisans of this country, labouring 
under the heavy yoke of taxation, should 
not be made to bear additional burthens, 
which, in justice and common humanity, 
should not be placed upon them. But 
when these assertions were made, certain 
hon. Members, amongst whom the hon. 
Members for Roscommon and Waterford 
were the most prominent, exclaimed they 
were surprised at such anti-Irish feelings. 
But, he said, they had no anti-Irish feel- 
ings; they were ready to do all they could 
for Ireland; they would make any advances 
to meet existing emergencies; and they 
cared so much for her poor that they de- 
sired a full and efficient provision should 
be made for them in future. He wanted 
to instil into the Irish landlords feelings 
for their own people; and if he could not 
instil into them such feelings, then he was 
ready to proceed by Act of Parliament to 
make them do that which they wished to 
avoid. That was the front of his offending. 
But when hon. Members talked of anti- 
Irish feelings, where did they in fact exist ? 
It was a poor return for the sacrifices made 
by the people of this country. Had they 
not looked forward to remission of taxation ? 
Did they not earnestly hope that this year 
would not pass away without some relief ? 
Many had hoped that the light of Heaven 
would no longer be restricted—they hoped 
that the English people might be put upon 
the same footing as the Irish in that re- 
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spect; but it pleased Providence to yisit 
the land with famine, and the English 
people were silent. Not only had they 
been patient under existing taxation, but 
not one murmur had been raised when his 
noble Friend had asked for millions upon 
millions to feed and save the Irish people 
and yet they were accused of anti-Irish 
feelings. It was a charge unworthy of 
those who made it, and who should rather 
express gratitude for the cheerfulness with 
which every proposition had been met; and 
for the laudable self-denial which had 
characterized the whole conduct of the 
British public. But if these taunts were 
used, and these accusations made, of 
want of feeling for Ireland, depend upon 
it they would recoil upon those who made 
them. The English public would perhaps 
exclaim, ‘‘ Of what use has been this gene- 
rosity—of what advantage has been these 
grants of millions upon millions—of what 
avail our sympathy, our self-denial, and 
our forbearance? Are the poor of Ire- 
land the better off? Is their condition 
likely to be improved? Do we not see 
thousands turned from their homes, and 
driven from the land of their birth?” De- 
pend upon it, that more stringent measures 
will be insisted upon; and it cannot be 
denied—for the fact is on record—that you 
have an income of from 14,000,0001. to 
20,000,0007., and that income must be 
made available to the maintenance of the 
poor; and, careless and indifferent as those 
poor people are, the time will come when, 
if they are not more thoroughly cared for 
and considered, they will become alive to 
the abuses they have suffered under, and 
the privations they have endured; and 
the consequence will then be such that no 
one perhaps can really foresee, but may 
involve the country in most serious and 
disastrous difficulties. Intimations had 
been given that the Bill would be a failure, 
and broad hints had been held out that it 
would not and should not work well. If 
we found that those whose proper duty it 
would be to make the measure available 
for its objects, determined to defeat the in- 
tention of the Legislature by their own 
acts, he should be prepared to offer any 
support to the Government to meet such 
circumstances. He fully expected that the 
Bill must again be considered in Pazrlia- 
ment; and then would be the time to de- 
termine how far more stringent measures 
might be necessary. He could not sit 
down without saying one word respecting 
the inhabitants of the metropolis, and 
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offering his meed of praise to them. They 
were suffering severely. The price of 
wheat had risen to 120s. and 130s. the 
quarter, and other provisions were high in 
proportion. They were suffering severely: 
in the parish he represented, the richest 
district in the world, containing 140,000 
souls, about 1 in 17 was receiving paro- 
chial aid. In another, containing nearly 
the same number, | in 15 were similar re- 
cipients. Notwithstanding all this, they 
had not raised a single objection to these 
enormous grants to Ireland; and yet they 
were to be accused of anti-Irish feelings: 
he hoped that charge would not be made 
again. It was unjust and unwise; and Irish 
Members, considering the admirable manner 
in which the English people had behaved, 
should show some gratitude, and join with 
himself and others in removing from the 
hardworking classes of this country the 
additional burthens which had been placed 
upon them. He would again express a 
hope that the subject of settlement and 
removal would be considered early in the 
next Session; and that measures would be 
introduced to enact the one and facilitate 
the latter, so that the expenditure might 
not be borne, as it now was, by this part of 
the United Kingdom. 

Sm H. W. BARRON was proceeding 
tomake some observations upon the speech 
of the hon. Member for Marylebone, but 
was interrupted by 

Mr. SPEAKER, who said that the hon. 
Gentleman must confine himself strictly to 
an explanation of what had fallen from 
himself, not remark on what had been 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman who had 
last spoken. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE begged to be allowed 
toexplain. What he had said was, that it 
was a pure romance that a landlord had 
burnt a house over a tenant’s head in order 
to eject him. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN begged also to ex- 
plain that he meant nothing personally 
offensive to the hon. Gentleman (the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone), when he said that he 
did not believe the statement he had made. 
What he said was, that he did not believe 
that the poor people had been sent over 
_ Ireland to be a nuisance to the people 
ere, 

Mr. F. FRENCH must express his 
disapproval of the attacks which had been 
made upon individuals not having seats in 
that House. He should also deprecate the 
attacks which had been made upon the 
tish people by hon. Members. He strongly 
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disapproved of the right hon. Baronet’s 
(the Member for Dorchester’s) conduct, in 
coming down to the House and reading an 
offensive leading article from the Times 
newspaper; and the right hon. Baronet 
had been followed by the hon. Member for 
Stroud. The Irish people had a right to 
complain of the conduct of hon. Gentlemen 
in that House. But they did not complain 
of the conduct of the people of England. 
On the contrary, they had reason to be 
thankful to the English people for their 
generosity. But he denied that more had 
been done for the Irish than upon other 
occasions had been done for the people of 
England in times of suffering and distress. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn had 
already alluded to the measure brought 
forward by Mr. Pitt for the advance of 
5,000,000/. to the people of this country; 
and he would also refer the right hon. 
Baronet to the annals of the year 1690, to 
see what had been done for his own coun- 
trymen. It had been stated that the land- 
lords of Ireland were accountable for the 
acts of their forefathers; but he denied 
that the landlords of England had ever 
behaved with such generosity to their 
tenants as the landlords of Ireland had 
shown. He could state, if the opportunity 
were a fitting one, cases of oppression on 
the part of English landlords, that had 
never been equalled in Ireland. He had 
a letter in his pocket, which contained the 
statement of a case of great hardship: it 
was that of a man who farmed land which 


had been in the possession of his family 
for 500 years, and from which he was 
about to be ejected, having received notice 
to quit, after so long a tenancy. He as- 
serted, the landlords in Ireland frequently 
gave great encouragement to their tenants, 
and often granted leases for three lives 


and sixty-one years. As to the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Marylebone, he was 
trying to recover his lost popularity. He 
said to himself, ‘‘ Ireland has no interest 
in Marylebone, the inhabitants of which 
district are oppressed by the poor rates; ”’ 
and so he took up the question as a safe 
one. Under such circumstances, he thought 
his hon. Friend near him was quite right 
in treating the hon. Baronet’s observations 
as a mere electioneering speech. 

Mr. J. STUART said, that the largest 
privilege of language with regard to per- 
sons either absent or present was the right 
of hon. Members of that House. They 
possessed many privileges, and when the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
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had appealed to the Speaker that night 
for his decision, whether or no the privi- 
leges of the House had been infringed upon 
by the Amendments made by the House 
of Lords in the Bill before them, and that 
the Speaker had answered in the affirma- 
tive, and when the noble Lord had then 
recommended that upon that occasion those 
privileges should be waved, he (Mr. Stuart) 
applauded his wisdom. But the privilege 
of language used by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Marylebone seemed to him to 
be very extraordinary indeed. It appeared 
that two noble Lords had, in their proper 
places, used language not pleasing to the 
hon. Member for Marylebone; but it was 
relating to public matters, and having no 
reference to the hon. Member, and yet he 
chose to answer there that language so 
used in the other House of Parliament 
upon public affairs, and to hold up to pub- 
lie execration those noble Lords—to the 
execration, at all events, probably of the 
London public. There were some pas- 
sages in the speech of the hon. Baronet 
that seemed to point out its having been 
prepared. It seemed, in fact, not to have 
been so much addressed to the Speaker or 
to the House—not so much intended to 


affect the votes or opinions of hon. Mem- 
bers upon the question before them—as to 
produce an effect out of doors. He thought 
it was a gross breach of the privileges of 


the House. [‘‘Hear!’] If there were 
any other Gentlemen who thought it fair 
to use terms of recrimination towards those 
who were absent, let them avow it. For 
his own part, he disavowed it altogether ; 
and he did not think that there were many 
people to be found in England, who would 


look with a favourable eye upon such con- | 


duct. The hon. Baronet had thought fit 
to describe, in unmistakeable language, 
two individuals, one of whom, he said, held 
a pension under the Crown; and he added 
that if any one would propose the repeal 


of that pension, or the withholding of the | 


grant, whichever it might be, he would 
support him. 
oftice.] Well, the stoppage of the salary 
or the removal from the ottice. The hon. 
Baronet was ready to support a Bill of 
pains and penalties against those two indi- 
viduals, for the expression of their senti- 
ments. 

Sir B. HALL begged to explain that 
what he had said was, that he had heard 
a rumour that a certain noble Lord had 
proposed that the clause for giving out- 
door relief should be restricted in its term 
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of operation to one year and a half; and he 
had added, that if the noble Lord was 
willing to restrict the receipt of his pen. 
sion to one year and a half, he would as. 
sent to his proposed restriction of the out. 
door relief clause. 

Mr. STUART resumed: The hon. Bg. 
ronet had described another individual as 
one who was not remarkable either for 
wisdom or eloquence. He believed that if 
that noble individual was present he would 
show that he possessed quite enough of 
either faculty to answer the hon. Baronet; 
and for his own part he should confess 
that he had not been deeply impressed by 
the wisdom or eloquence displayed by the 
hon. Baronet himself, There was another 
individual, not there present, who had also 
been attacked. He meant the Mayor of 
Wexford, who had been accused of having 
sent over to this country, to the town of 
Liverpool, poor people from Ireland to bea 
burden to the English people. Now, if 
the hon. Baronet had only thought it ne- 
eessary to make himself acquainted with 
the facts of the case before attacking an 
absent man, he would not have made the 
attack at all; for how stcod the facts? A 
vessel was proceeding from Liverpool toa 
foreign port with Irish emigrants, who had 
paid their passage out of Liverpool before 
they had embarked. They were ship- 
| wrecked oa the Irish coast. They applied 
| to the Mayor of Wexford for relief; and he, 
| finding that they had paid their passage- 

money in Liverpool, sent them back there 
to those who had contracted and had taken 
| their money to carry them to a distant 
part. Now, if that were the fact, the 
| Mayor of Wexford would stand acquitted 
by every one from the charges brought 
against him by the hon. Baronet. The 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn had put 
into his hand a paper which, when the hon. 
| Baronet should have heard read, he would 
hardly think his charges well founded. It 
stated that ‘‘ the Rochester sailed from this 
port (Liverpool) on Sunday, the 11th in- 
stant, with 270 Irish emigrants on board, 
bound for New York. On the 13th she 
struck on Blackwater Bank, and shortly 
afterwards sunk. All the hands on board 
were saved, and the poor emigrants are 
now here in a state of complete destitu- 
tion.”’ Then followed names of persons 
by whom, and places where, subscriptions 
for these unfortunate people would be re- 
ceived. [Sir B. Hatt: What is the date 
of the document ?] The 23rd of April, 
1847. It was dated at Liverpool, and 
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stated the places in Liverpool where the 
subscriptions would be received, so that 
the people of Liverpool thought the case 
one which called for the exhibition of their 
sympathies. Now, unless the hon. Baro- 
net was prepared to deny those facts, his 
aecusations against the Mayor of Wexford 
could not be sustained. 

Sir B. ITALL said, that what he had 
stated with respect to the cargo of poor 
people sent to Liverpool from Wexford was 
taken from a petition sent to that House 
from Liverpool, and signed on behalf of 
the select vestry by Augustus Campbell, 
rector of Liverpool, chairman of the select 
vestry, and Charles Hart, clerk of the se- 
lect vestry. 

Mr. WATSON said, that although the 
hon. Member for Newark had made an 
address to the House, he (Mr. Watson) 
did not know at the close of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech more than before the be- 
ginning of it which side he was about to 
vote upon, or whether he thought the 
rating clause as sent down from the House 
of Lords should be allowed to remain or 
not. The question in fact was whether 
the whole weight of supporting the poor 
should be cast upon the small towns of 
Ireland, whilst the rural districts were to 
be relieved ? The hon. Members for Mary- 
lebone and Newark were speaking to their 
constituents; but he was speaking for his 
constituents, upon whom destitution would 
be brought by the operation of the Bill as 
it stood. In the workhouse of the town 
which he represented (Kinsale), there were 
upwards of 1,100 persons at present, al- 
though the house had been originally con- 
structed and was only adapted for 500. 
The rates were struck at 2s. 6d. or 2s. 9d. 
inthe pound, whilst the rating in the elec- 
toral division was only twopence. As the 
mting went on, one of the consequences 
was that there were persons in the town 
who refused or were unable to pay the 
rate, and thus the expense of supporting 
the poor was thrown altogether upon those 
persons who could not bear to let them 
perish. The clause as it originally stood 
would have been advantageous to the 
towns; and he contended that it should be 
maintained as it had been sent up to the 
House of Lords. If it were allowed to 
remain as altered by the other House, the 
small towns would be utterly annihilated; 
and he called upon the Government to in- 
stitute a serious and immediate investiga- 
tion upon the subject. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY rose and said, he was 
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unwilling that the clause should pass with- 
out his recording his opinion upon it. 
When the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had called upon the Speaker 
to declare whether the Lords in making 
the Amendment had invaded the privileges 
of the House of Commons, and when the 
opinion of the Speaker had been so clearly 
given in reply, he (Mr. M‘Carthy) con- 
fessed he was not prepared to hear the 
noble Lord declare his intention of sup- 
porting that invasion. He had not heard 
a single reason from the Government ex- 
plaining why they had altered their minds 
with respect to this clause. In fact they 
even still admitted that the Bill would be 
better if it were passed in the shape in 
which it had been originally introduced. 
He should, therefore, for one, insist on 
having the sense of the House taken with 
regard to this Amendment. 


Tfouse divided on the question that the 
House agree with the Lords on the said 
Amendment :—Ayes 80; Noes 16: Ma- 
jority 64. 


List of the Ayers. 


Ilayes, Sir E. 
Heathcoat, J. 

Hienley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Hudson, G. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, J. 
Masterman, J. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morris, D. 

Morison, Gen. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Parker, J. 

Reid, Col. 

Rice, E. R. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. J. F. 
Rutherfurd, A. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, J. 

Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S, 

Wilshere, W. 

Wood, rt. on. Sir C. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 

Baine, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barclay, D. 

Baring, right hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bell, J. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon, Capt. 
Bernal, R. 

Bodkin, J. J. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brotherton, J. 
Burke, T. J. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Colville, C. R. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Denison, W. J. 
Divett, E. 

Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Sir D. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forster, M. 

French, F. 

Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Granger, T. C, 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon, Capt. 
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Yorke, H. R. 
Young, J. 
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TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Marcus Hill, Lord 


List of the Nors. 


O’Connell, M. J, 
Perfect, R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Tancred, H. W: 
Watson, W. H. 
Williams, W. 


Boyd, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Curteis, H. P. 
Duke, Sir. J. 
Escott, B. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Layard, Major 
M‘Carthy, A. 


On Clause D, 

Sir R. FERGUSON proposed an 
Amendment restricting, as we understood, 
the power of the auditors in granting cer- 
tificates. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Clause, when there appeared : 
—Ayes 73; Noes 19: Majority 53. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Howard, P. H. 
Arkwright, G. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Barclay, D. Jervis, Sir J. 

Baring, rt. hon. F.T. Labouchere, rt. hon, H. 
Barnard, E. G. Lockhart, W. 

Bellew, R. M. Mangles, R. D. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Martin, J. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Bodkin, J. J. Mitealfe, H. 
Brotherton, J. Monahan, J. H, 
Buller, C. Morris, D. 

Burke, T. J. Newry, Visct. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. 8. Northland, Visct. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. Ord, W. 

Clay, Sir W. Owen, Sir J. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. Parker, J. 

Colville, C. R. Pechell, Capt. 
Cowper, hon. W, F. Rice, E. R. 

Craig, W. G. Rutherfurd, A. 
Crawford, W. S. Seymour, Lord 
D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T, Sheil, rt. hon, R. L, 
Divett, E. Shelburne, Earl of 
Dunean, G. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Dundas, Sir D. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Farnham, E. B. Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Forbes, W. Stuart, Lord J. 

Fox, C. R. Strutt, rt. hon. E, 
Gardner, J. D. Tancred, H. W. 
Gladstone, Capt. Thornely, T. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H, ‘Vivian, J. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. Ward, H. G. 

Greene, T. Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Hall, Sir B. Young, J. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hobhouse rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hope, Sir J. 


TELLERS. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Callaghan, D. 


TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Noes. 


Collett, J. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Dickinson, F. H, 


Barron, Sir H. W. 
Boyd, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
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Jones, Capt. 
M‘Carthy, A, 
Norreys, Sir D. J, 
O’Connell, M. J, 
Watson, W. H. 
TELLERS, 
Ferguson, Sir R, 
French, F, 


Evans, Sir De L. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hussey, T. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H, 
Clause agreed to. Other Amendments 
agreed to. Some disagreed to, Committee 
appointed to draw up reasons to be offered 
to the Lords at a conference for disagreeing 
to their Amendments, 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL, 


On the Order of the Day for the consi. 
deration of the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Landed Property (Ireland) Bill, 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER said, that the Speaker had already 
stated to the House that some of the 
Amendments in this Bill were such, that it 
would be inconsistent with the privileges of 
that House to agree to them; but there 
were others which he admitted to be im. 
provements of the Bill. The power now 
given of applying a portion of the money 
to be advanced to the construction of grist 
mills and various buildings, for which it 
was not originally designed, was, he un- 
derstood, one of the Amendments to which 
that objection principally applied. With 
regard to the construction of grist mills, he 
would only observe that the whole sum of 
1,500,0007. had already been applied for 
for the original purpose to which it was des- 
tined, viz., the drainage and reclamation 
of land; and he certainly considered these 
latter as improvements of the greatest 
practical importance. If, however, before 
the next Session, there should appear any 
surplus, not applied for for those purposes, 
it would then become a question for consi- 
deration whether that surplus should not 
be applied to the construction of mills, or 
works of that sort; but in the present Ses- 
sion, he thought it better to confirm the 
application of the loan to the great pur- 
poses for which it was originally intended. 

Mr. F. FRENCH said, that he under- 
stood from the right hon. Gentleman that 
claims had already been made to the full 
extent of 1,500,000.; but he (Mr. French) 
asserted that it was totally unavailable to 
one-fourth of Ireland, as the right hon. 
Gentleman must know from the statements 
of the officers of the Board of Works. In 
the west of Ireland, where the distress was 
most pressing, and works most required, 
this measure would give no relief, because 
no portion of the west of Ireland could be 
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made to exhibit an immediate improvement 
to the amount of 64 per cent. He knew 
the fact from the statements of officers of 
the Board of Works, as well as from his 
own knowledge; and yet the Government 
would not grant the loan, except upon a 
report that an immediate and permanent 
improvement to the amount of 63 per cent 
yould be the consequence. The Bill did 
not expressly require it; but he under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not think it would be advisable, on the 

rt of the Government, to make any loan, 
when such an improvement would not be 
the immediate result. And, besides, the 
Board of Works had a direct interest in re- 
porting in favour of the works to be exe- 
cuted by themselves. 

On the Motion on the 4th Clause, that 
the House do disagree to the Amendment 
of the Lords with regard to the construc- 
tion of grist mills, Motion agreed to. 

On the Amendment to the 28th Clause, 
giving the Board of Works power to ex- 
tend the time for completing works and 
making payments, 

Lorp J. MANNERS asked for a state- 
ment of the reasons why the Government 
proposed to negative the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. He thought that. the House had 
been taken by surprise with regard to the 
last vote. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that could hardly be, for the 
hon. Member behind him had actually 
spoken on the question; and he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had already stated 
that his reason for resisting the Amend- 
ments was that they violated, according to 
the decision of the Speaker, an important 
Privilege of that House. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that he cer- 
tainly had understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to move that the House do agree to 
the Lords’ Amendments instead of ‘* dis- 
agree;’’ but as to the merits of the case, 
there seemed to him little difference be- 
tween the cases of the English Poor Law 
and the English Municipal Law and the 
case of the Irish Poor Law, though he en- 
tirely agreed with the Speaker that no 
precedent could be found. But there must 
bea beginning. Up to the year 1834, no 
precedent was to be found for admitting 
any alterations by the Lords in any Bill at 
all involving taxation; but at that time 
4 precedent was formed with regard to 
matters of local taxation; and though this 
was the case of a loan, the other was the 
case of a tax upon the people; and all the 
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language used on that former occasion by 
the noble Lord now at the head of the Go- 
vernment was perfectly applicable to the 
present case. It would be stretching their 
privileges to a most inconvenient extent, 
and would in effect prevent the House of 
Lords from ever improving any Bills of 
this sort, if they should refuse to assent 
to those Amendments, which could not, in 
any event, add to the taxation of the coun- 
try or the amount of the loan, but only 
altered the distribution of it. The noble 
Lord opposite, on the occasion to which he 
had adverted, and on a measure which al- 
tered altogether the taxation of the coun- 
try, had recommended the House to agree 
to the Amendments of the Lords, on the 
ground that they 
—‘* did not alter the total amount of the burden, 
and that it would be very vexatious and very inex- 
pedient to insist on their privilege on the ground 
of such an objection.” 
Whilst, therefore, he conceived that there 
was no precedent for this course; neither 
in 1834, was there any precedent for that 
then pursued; for formerly that House did 
not allow the Lords to introduce any al- 
terations even into a Road or Canal Bill, 
and not a criminal penalty even to be added 
or altered. But the present Amendments 
were not intended in any way to add to the 
burdens of the people, but only to vary the 
distribution of a boon granted by Parlia- 
ment, so as, in the opinion of a large por- 
tion of the representatives of Ireland, to 
add greatly to the value of the boon itself. 
For these reasons he was prepared to vote 
that they should wave their privileges, and 
assent to the Amendment of the Lords. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if he 
wanted arguments for not waving the pri- 
vilege of that House, he found them in the 
speech of the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
said, that there must be a beginning; that 
the House had relaxed its practice with 
regard to the application of local rates, 
and the noble Lord used that as an argu- 
ment for further relaxation; but he, on the 
contrary, considered it the very strongest ar- 
gument for insisting on their privileges, and 
he thought that it was of vital importance 
that they should keep in their own hands 
the application of money levied by general 
taxation. It was clear, that if they waved 
their privilege on that occasion, the House 
of Lords would on all future occasions ex- 
ercise the power of altering the distribu- 
tion of any tax which that House might 
impose; and he hoped that the House would 
refuse to depart from its ancient practice. 
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He placed his resistance to these Amend- 
ments entirely on the ground of privilege, 
because, as to the question itself, he thought 
it of no very great importance whether the 
construction of mills, or even farm build- 
ings in peculiar cases, should or should 
not be included in the purposes to which 
this loan was to be devoted; and his right 
hon. Friend had already stated, that though 
the money was exhausted by the applica- 
tions which had already been made, if a 
surplus should arise, the question would 
then be open for consideration; but he did 
trust that the House would not part with 
that which was no mere matter of form, 
but a most substantial privilege of that 
House, involving largely the liberties and 
interests of the country. The distinction 
between the application of local rates and 
of the proceeds of general taxation, seemed 
to him very broad; and considering how 
constantly the House of Lords pressed 
upon them, whenever they waved any pri- 
vilege, they ought to be warned by experi- 
ence, and resist any such attempts as the 
present. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had based his claim to 
the privilege of that House upon so narrow 
a foundation, that it could hardly stand. 
If their privilege rested on so narrow a 
ground, that they were bound to resist 
amendments as to local distribution of 
money, raised by general taxation, whilst 
they consented to amendments as to the 
application of rates so locally collected, the 
ground was unworthy of that House. He 
must say, that the indignation of the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to him very un- 
called for, because the principle of allowing 
the Lords to interfere in matters of local 
taxation had been often recognised; and 
although this particular fund was not to be 
levied by local assessment, yet taxation 
was the same, whether levied by local or 
by general assessment, and he therefore 
could not oppose the Amendments on any 
such ground. 

Mr. GOULBURN could not agree with 
the view of the hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire, for he thought that these Amend- 
ments did involve most seriously the most 
valuable privileges of the House. By the 
Bill as it went up to the Lords, there were 
certain purposes to which the money to be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund was to 
be applied; but in the Lords, other pur- 
poses had been added, and particular 
amounts specified which it might be in the 
power of the Government to give, thereby 
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applying to a service which was not jp. 
tended, money which had been distinetly 
applied to another, and withdrawing i 
from that other. But let them see wha 
would be the consequence. In any Appro. 
priation Bill, the House of Commons might 
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have voted 5,000,000. for the Army and 


5,000,0001. for the Navy ; but if the Lords 
could alter that distribution, they might 
say, ‘‘ We prefer giving 6,000,000/, to 
one and 4,000,000/. to the other serviee;” 
and if that were so, he asked any one who 
had considered the relative positions of the 
different branches of the Legislature, whe. 
ther that would not be a most fatal viola- 
tion of this important privilege? The 
effect of the argument used by the noble 
Lord was, that they had made a great 
mistake in allowing the Lords to interfere 
with questions of local taxation, and that, 
therefore, they had better proceed further, 
and give up the privilege altogether. 

Sir H. W. BARRON said, that the point 
under argument had been already decided 
upon the 4th Clause; and they were now 
upon the 28th Clause, giving the Commis- 
sioners power to allow two years to com- 
plete works, and he certainly did not think 
that that Amendment affected their privi- 
lege in any way. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that if this 
4th Clause was so great a violation of the 
privileges of the House, what opinion ought 
that House to entertain of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in the House of Lords, who had 
made no objection to it, but had generally 
spoken of it as an improvement, although 
it was now said to be so flagrant an in- 
fringement of their privileges, The clause 
had certainly been passed under a misun- 
derstanding, without.the knowledge of the 
House; but if the present clause would 
raise the same question, he should cer 
tainly vote in favour of assenting to the 
Lords’ Amendment. 

Sir G. GREY said, that this clause 
would not raise the question, for it related 
only to the extension of time for complet- 
ing works and making payments; and 
although it came within the objection 
stated by the Speaker, because it related 
to the distribution of the payments, it in 
no way bore upon the other question, as to 
the construction of mills and farm build- 
ings. It would be useless, therefore, to 
divide the House. 

Mr. F, MACKENZIE: Then what was 
the use of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of Ireland? 


The CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
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QUER said, that the 4th Clause had cer- | since the beginning of last Session of Par- 
tainly been decided; and with regard to | liament, which he had hoped would before 
the present clause, he objected to it on the this time have been in the hands of hon. 


merits of the Amendment, as well as on | Members. 
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But he trusted it would be so 


the ground that it was inconsistent with | to-morrow or next day. As to the ad- 


the privileges of that House. 

After a few words from Mr. LEFROY, 

Mr. M. J. O°; CONNELL admitted, that 
the attainment of the objects specified in 
the Lords’ Amendment was desirable; but 
as he deemed the privileges of the House 
to be of greater value, he would vote for 
disallowing the Amendment, and he hoped 
that on a question of so much importance, 
hon. Gentlemen would not divide the 
House. 

Amendment disallowed. 

Other Amendments considered seriatim, 
some agreed to, and others disagreed to. 
Committee appointed to draw up reasons 
to be offered to the Lords at a conference 
for disagreeing to their Lordships’ Amend- 
ment. 


DESTITUTE PERSONS (IRELAND) BILL. 

House in Committee on Destitute Per- 
sons (Ireland) Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER stated that it would be in the re- 
collection of hon. Gentlemen that at an 
early period of the Session his noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury intimated 
that measures would be brought forward 
as soon as possible to put an end to the 
system of relief in Ireland by public works, 
and that another system would be proposed 
tobe carried out bya Relief Commission and 
relief committees, and by the distribution 
of food to destitute persons. An Act was 
passed for that purpose, and power was 
given to raise funds by way of loan, on 
the security of the rates to be levied, to 
an amount not exceeding 300,0001. 
had himself subsequently proposed in Com- 
mittee of Supply, that a sum not exceeding 
500,0007. should be granted in aid of rates 
for the purpose of relieving the destitute 
poor until the harvest should enable them 
to be maintained from the produce of the 
sil. What he was now about to propose 
was, that a further advance should be made 
from the Consolidated Fund by way of Joan 
m the security of rates to be levied: and 
in some future Committee of Supply he 
thould have to propose that a further sum 
be granted in aid of those rates, in order 
to carry on the relief of the destitute poor 
from the present time to the harvest. On 
Friday last a return was moved for, stating 
the whole amount of loan and advances 
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vances made under preceding Acts, he be- 
lieved that on former occasions he had 
stated the amount; and he was now pre- 
pared to state that the sum advaneed un- 
der the Public Works Act, since August 
last, was 4,700,0007. He was happy to 
say that the public works system had, as 
nearly as possible, been brought to a close; 
and throughout the greater part of Ire- 
land, with the exception of about seventy 
electoral divisions, the new system had 
been brought into operation. He was also 
most happy to say, from the reports re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s Government, that 
wherever the residents were active in the 
execution of the Act, it seemed to answer 
the expectations which had been formed as 
to its efficacy. It was found that the new 
system was a greatly improved substitute 
for the system of relief by public works. 
He was not sure that it was popular in 
Ireland; but neither was he sure that the 
want of popularity was a very bad sign; 
for the former system was to a very con- 
siderable extent abused by all parties con- 
cerned in its administration. As soon as 
it was announced that that system was 
about to cease, a rush was to a certain 
extent made on the public works. Upon 
those public works no fewer than 730,000 
persons were employed in one way or an- 
other. The relief committees who ought 
to have sifted the claims of applicants, only 
added numbers upon numbers. No exer- 
tions were made by the superintending 
officers to apply a check. His noble Friend 
(Lord G. Bentinck) complained the other 
day of the number of persons employed 


ble Lord would find that there was no very 
considerable number so employed, taking 
into account the numbers admitted to re- 
lief. The number of overseers was little 
more than 11,000; the number of persons 
employed on the public works exceeded 
700,000. The check-clerks were included; 
and, taking those round numbers, it would 
be found that there was only one overseer 
to a gang of sixty-six persons. It was 
not till the very strong measure was taken 
of ordering a forcible reduction on the 23rd 
of March, that any considerable reduction 
was effected. That measure was attended 
with complete success; it came at a proper 
time, when it was desirable that the people 
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should be employ 
the soil. The sowing of the spring crops 
was the result of discharging those per- 
sons. The measure was afterwards re- 
peated, and a further reduction effected. 
A passive resistance to a considerable ex- 
tent had been made to carrying out the 
new system ; the committees were exceed- 
ingly slow in organizing themselves, and 
but for the vigorous measures which were 
taken, it might be doubted whether the new 
system could have been carried into opera- 
tion by the time fixed for its commence- 
ment. The result of that measure was that 
the expenditure of the Board of Works was 
reduced very considerably. For the week 
ending the 13th of March, the expenditure 
was 259,0001.; for the week ending the 
1st of May, the expenditure was 151,0001.; 
for the week ending the 29th of May, 
the total expenditure for all purposes was 
53,0001., including the drainage work, the 
relief work—everything, in short, carried 
on under the Board of Works. The sum ex- 
pended on mere relief works for that week 
was about 40,0001. The expenditure, there- 
fore, of the Board of Works had been re- 
duced one-fifth of what it was on the 13th 
of March. The new system of relief was 
in operation in 1,981 electoral divisions, 
there being 2,050 in all; so that there 
were no more than seventy exceptions. 
Making a similar calculation as to the 
amount of rations issued, these averaged 
2,223,000 per day. The expenditure had 
been kept within just limits; and results 
which he had not ventured to anticipate 
early in autumn had been realized. The 
accounts from all parts of Ireland tended 
to show such favourable results; and, at 
an earlier period of the evening, he would 
have entered further into details. But he 
must refer to a letter from Sir J. Burgoyne, 
stating his experience. The letter was 
dated May 29, and Sir J. Burgoyne 
said— 

“« There is a greater tendency to keep down the 

expenditure and the evil consequences of en- 
couraging a loose system than I expected. The 
number of destitute to be provided for, will be, I 
think, much less than I first calculated, and our 
inspecting officers are generally working with zeal, 
activity, and, in many cases, with success.” 
He had also received letters from the north 
of Ireland showing that the same effects 
had been produced; and he would read a 
portion of another letter from a most intel- 
ligent magistrate, Mr. Stokes, of Tralee, 
who said— 

“ The ration system has certainly one very im- 
portant effect. Its support, by the levy of poor- 
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the landowners and landholders than the road 
| system did; and their minds will, Consequently, 
| be sooner impressed with the conviction that the 
period has arrived when they must employ the 
people on their estates or farms, or support them 
in idleness from the produce of them.” 
It was to the extension of that feeling, 
more than to anything else, that they must 
look for improvement; and he might state, 
on the authority of another letter, that the 
new system of administration afforded an 
exceedingly good test of destitution; it 
was found that those who were not desti- 
tute, rather than live on the food distributed 
in a cooked shape as it was now given, were 
desirous to procure employment in ordinary 
labour. Generally speaking, such was the 
case; but he was sorry to say there were 
instances in which parties had been doing 
their utmost to extort money even beyond 
what could possibly be required for an elec. 
toral division. In one place it appeared that 
the relief committee had sent in an estimate 
for 2,000 persons more than were in the 
whole electoral division. He wished further 
to state, that, in the administration of the 
funds for the relief of the poor in Ireland, 
pains were taken to encourage, as mueh 
as possible, the voluntary exertions of par- 
ties themselves, and in many eases he 
was happy to be able to state that the 
wealthier ratepayers subscribed voluntarily 
for the purpose of relieving the less wealthy 
persons who were subject to to the pay- 
ment of rates; and especially in the north 
had that principle been acted on in the 
most advantageous manner, and with the 
most satisfactory results; when the rates 
came up to a certain amount—when they 
rose to a certain amount in the pound—the 
additional grants were made for the aid of 
ratepayer, but not until then. The last 
report brought the statements up to the 
10th of May, and from that it appeared that 
the loan with which the Committees had 
been debited, was 77,0001. As respected 
the whole of the sums to be advanced, the 
greatest security against lavish expenditure 
was, that the loans were secured upon the 
guarantee of the rates to be forthwith le- 
vied. This operated as a great induce- 
ment to the ratepayers to come forward for 
the purpose of excluding improper persons 
from the lists. Upon this part of the sub- 
ject the Government had been furnished 
with the following report :— 
“ Bailieborough Union, May 15. 

“ The lists of those receiving relief were strictly 
revised, and the ratepayers evinced the most laud- 
able zeal in unmasking any imposition that ex- 
isted. They came forward in a body, and in con 
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uence of their statements, which were fully 
substantiated by proof, the committee were en- 
abled to strike off 100 persons improperly on their 
lists, being possessed of stock or money. The 
ratepayers retired, announcing their intentions to 
protect their own interests and assist the Govern- 
ment, by keeping a strict surveillance over appli- 
cants for relief, and immediately reporting any im- 
position. They received every encouragement.” 


The foregoing statements showed a strik- 
ing change and a very manifest improve- 
ment upon the old system. There was 
another point to which it was here neces- 
sary that he should advert, namely, the 
abuses to which the distribution of raw food 
in many districts gave rise. The people 
representing themselves as distressed took 
all possible means to possess themselves of 
raw food, and the moment they obtained 
supplies of that description they lost no 
time in selling them, or exchanging them 
for spirits or tobacco. The distribution of 
cooked food was then resorted to with the 
most successful results. In fact, the dis- 
tribution of cooked food was the most effec- 
tual method of guarding against the abuses 
which otherwise must have prevailed, and 
had also produced the best effect on the 
health of the poor to whom it was dis- 
tributed. Mr. Fox, a large landed pro- 
prietor, who, by the application of much 
time and attention, had acquired consi- 
derable experience in the distribution of 
relief to the people of Ireland, stated, in 
his report, that cooked food was not 
only the most suitable for the purpose 
of doing justice to all parties concerned, 
but it was the best calculated to pro- 
mote the health of the recipients them- 
selves. Cooked food had, therefore, been 
extensively supplied, and raw food had 
from that time forward been refused. 
Guarded by that check, he did hope that 
the system now in use would continue to 
be conducive to the health and welfare of 
the people for whose benefit it was intend- 
ed; and he trusted that the operation of 
that system would leave the people in a 
better condition than that in which it found 
them. He now held in his hand a state- 
ment from Count Stryclycke who was one 
of the persons employed by the British 
Association. The statement referred to 
the Westport union, and was in the follow- 
ing words :— 
“ Westport, May 4. 

“ Tt shows that out of 78,000 souls, 26,350 are 
actually receiving daily rations; and that the 
double, but most probably 55,000, will compose 
the number of the next fortnight’s daily issues. 


However surprising these numbers may be, the 
mirable adoption and work of the administrative 





machinery created for the distribution of the ra- 
tions required, is not less so. The cost of this 
system of relief will be half of that which preceded 
it. For 55,000 rations of Indian meal, at 15/. 
per ton, amounted to 2,275/. weekly, which, with 
other contingencies, may reach 2.500/., while the 
relief through the public works was 4,700/., or 
thereabouts (weekly average of March), which 
with the grants made in money and food by the 
Government, the British and other associations, 
to five relief committees, and with the not less 
considerable private charities poured from Eng- 
land, will make a total much above 5,000/. of 
weekly expenditure. But the great recommenda- 
tion of the present system, abstract of its com- 
parative cheapness, is that besides being more sys- 
tematic and capable of contracting and extending 
its issues from fortnight to fortnight, and thus of 
adjusting and adapting itself to circumstances, it 
is more effective ; for since it came into operation, 
the afflicting and heartrending crowds of desti- 
tutes disappeared.” 

He ventured to say, that no report could 
be more satisfactory than that which he 
had now read to the House; as previous 
to the period therein referred to, no dis- 
trict could have been more destitute; and 
besides, it was not to be forgotten that the 
introduction of that system was attended 
with only half the cost of a different plan. 
He believed that the course adopted by the 
Government had been attended with most 
beneficial results, and that by means of that 
system the misery which previously pre- 
vailed in Westport and other unions had 
been materially alleviated. He had now 
very little more to say. At the time when 
he made his statement on the subject, and 
took the first vote, he had warned the 
House that if the necessity of the case 
required further votes, he should from time 
to time apply to the House and take such 
further votes as circumstances might ren- 
der necessary. The House, of course, at 
the time to which he referred, understood, 
and he might now repeat it, that the money 
was not all to be issued at once—that it 
was to be advanced by instalments, ac- 
cording to the need of the several districts. 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by mov- 
ing— 

“ That provision be made, out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, for the payment of any sum not 
exceeding 600,000/., to be advanced by way of 
Loan, on the security of Rates to be levied in Ire- 
land, to the Relief Commissioners appointed in 
pursuance of an Act of the present Session for the 
temporary Relief of Destitute Persons in Ire- 


Sir J. GRAHAM said, the right hon. 
Baronet had explained his views pretty 
clearly; but there were two or three points 
which might require some further elucida- 
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tion. There was to be, as he understood, 
a sum of 4,700,0000. for public works; one 
moiety of that had already been advanced, 
and only one moiety of it was to be repaid 
in twenty years. [The CHANCELLOR of the 
Excnequer: In ten years.| Well, in ten 
years; he wished to know was that to be 
so? He understood ‘the right hon. Baro- 
net to say, that there were 1,900 electoral 
districts in which the Relief Act had come 
into operation. He wished to ask whether 
the right hon. Baronet could tell what was 
the estimated cost of 2,200,000 rations 
daily ? next, whether in every one of the 
1,900 electoral divisions in which those ra- 
tions were distributed, a rate had been 
struck? and whether in every one of those 
1,900 a rate had been levied ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that he could not answer 
at the moment what the daily cost of 
2,200,000 rations was; but he might state 
that the estimate of the accountant of the 
Relief Commission was that each ration 
cost 23d., and that the estimate of the 
probable amount required to be advanced 
by way of loan and grant in aid of the 
rates for this purpose from the 24th of May 
to the 20th of September, was 2,651,0001. 
With respect to the next question, he had 
stated that 4,700,0007. was the amount 
issued under the Relief Works Act of last 
Session, and that this sum was to be re- 
paid by twenty half-yearly instalments. 
Ile believed that the rates, were struck, or 
notices given for striking the rates, in all 
the unions to which any sums had been 
advanced; but he had not seen any ac- 
count stating that the rates had been ac- 
tually levied. He had lately received a 
Kerry newspaper, containing an advertise- 
ment for a person to act as collector in the 
Tralee union; and he had a letter in his 
hand stating that the rate had been struck, 
and notices issued for its collection, in the 
same union. He believed that matters 
were in the same state elsewhere. 

Sir J. GRAHAM wished to understand 
if there was to be no second instalment 
made under the Relief Act without coming 
to Parliament, unless the rate was not 
only struck, but in progress of being levied ? 
It would be highly satisfactory to under- 
stand this. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not stated that any 
such provision was in the Act of Parlia- 
ment. What he had stated was, that the 
Government had intimated to the Relief 
Commission and to the relief committees, 
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that no second instalment would be issued 
—with certain exceptions in the west of 
Ireland—until the rates were in the course 
of collection. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that though this 
was a subject in which he took much in. 
terest, he did not wish to interfere with the 
functions of Government; but he did wish 
to see a little more pains taken to ascer. 
tain the facts of the ease. The amount of 
money raised for Ireland, whether by gift 
or loan, was frightful ; and the manner in 
which the money was paid away was more 
frightful still. He did not believe that 
even Her Majesty's Government were 
aware of what was going on in that coun- 
try; he did not believe that by reading the 
official documents transmitted to them they 
ever would became aware of it; and as for 
the other Members of that House, they 
knew less than nothing. There were large 
blue books issued which few people at- 
tempted to read, and the few who did at- 
tempt to read could not possibly under- 
stand them. As a member of a Commit- 
tee at present sitting up stairs, some facts 
had incidentally come to his knowledge 
which showed that there was a scene of 
indescribable confusion at present going 
on in Ireland between the Government of- 
ficers, the relief committees, and those 
who were getting relief — the Government 
officers issuing one set of instructions, and 
the relief committees issuing instructions 
diametrically opposite, hundreds of labour- 
ers without any work, applications not at- 
tended to, and people starving. If Go- 
vernment would institute an inquiry to 
receive viva voce evidence, that would give 
them a more complete insight into the 
working of the system than they could 
possibly have from written and printed re- 
ports. Without saying who was right and 
who was wrong, or how the matter was to 
be remedied, he would only repeat, that 
the confusion was frightful, the expense 
appalling, and the relief inadequately re- 
presented by the mass of money which was 
granted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE assured his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Aglionby), that for some time 
past the attention of Government had been 
constantly and unremittingly given to the 
subject to which he had just adverted. For 
his part, he had never attempted to con- 
ceal his impression, that in carrying into 
effect the system which they had devised 
for the reliof of the destitution in Ireland, 
under the present extraordinary circum- 
stances, there were the means of immense 
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abuses. The House was his witness that | Nothing could exceed the zeal and devoted 
he had never attempted to conceal this im- | manner in which the officers of the Board 
pression. Ie believed that abuses were the | of Works had performed the extraordinary 
necessary concomitant of these extraordi-| task imposed upon them; they had intro- 
nary measures—measures which were jus- | duced as much as was possible of regularity 
tified by unparalleled circumstances. But, | and order, and their efforts had _ success- 
on the other hand, while making that admis- | fully checked the abuses which took place 
sion, he felt bound to express his deep con- | under the former system. He never had 
yiction that but for those measures the dis- | denied that he thought in very many cases 
tress and misery would have been multiplied | the Government had not received that local 
tenfold. The bounty of that House—which | support from the gentry of Ireland which 
he had seen no reason to regret—together | they had a right to expect; but, on the 
with the bounty of the country, had been | other hand, he would never agree to those 
the means of preserving the lives of thou- | sweeping accusations which they sometimes 
sands and hundreds of thousands of their | heard against the Irish gentry, or that 
fellow-ereatures in Ireland, under the in-| their conduct was universally to be repro- 
fluence of a calamity of an extraordinary | bated. He thought that the House would 
nature, the extent of which it was impos-| be in error unless they believed that many 
sible to overrate. With respect to the efforts | great pecuniary sacrifices had been made 
made to check the abuses, he had no fears | by the gentry of Ireland. He held in his 
ofany searching inquiry on the part of that | hand a return of voluntary subscriptions 
House. He was convinced that the more | made in Ireland for one particular purpose 
the matter was looked into, the more that | since March, 1846, and he found that from 
House and the public would be satisfied | the 25th of March to the 8th of August 
that, considering the magnitude of the un-| the voluntary subscriptions to the relief 
dertaking—which he believed was without | committees amounted to 100,0000.; and 
a parallel in the history of the world—con- | from September to the 22nd of May, 1847, 
sidering that, at one time, there were em-| to 200,000/. His hon. Friend the Member 
ployed by the Government on public works | for Cockermouth, he was aware, was chair- 
no fewer than 730,000 persons ; consider-| man of a Committee, the duty of which 
ing that it had been conducted without | naturally led to an inquiry into the working 
disorder, and that the peace of Ireland had | of this Act in the county of Clare. He 
been preserved all the time; considering | had ventured, on a former occasion, to say 
all those things, he thought that, on the | that that county was a part of Ireland 
whole, they would be satisfied that this | where the Act had been worst carried into 
gigantic undertaking had been carried on/| effect, and he did not believe that that 
as successfully and with as little distur- | county was a fair specimen of Ireland in 
bance as it was possible to conceive under | that respect. 

the cireumstances of the case. Undoubtedly; Mr. AGLIONBY explained that he had 
it was at last found impossible to persevere | expressed no opinion as to where the blame 
longer in that-system, and that it was ne-! rested, neither had he made any ‘‘ sweep- 
cessary, under the altered circumstances of | ing charges.’’ All that he had stated was, 
the country, to resort to a different mode} that hon. Members should be more ac- 
of supporting the people. A system of} quainted with the working of the system 
supplying rations of food was again adopted; | than they were; and the scenes of confu- 
but it was as impossible for the Govern-| sion took place which they could not im- 
ment of a country to undertake to feed so agine. 

immense a mass of people as to employ; Mx. ROEBUCK had on many occasions 
them. Both of these operations were alto- | spoken of the Irish landlords as a class, 
gether out of the legitimate course of the} and said they had not fulfilled the duties 
Government, and were only to be justified | which devolved upon them as the persons 
by extraordinary circumstances. he task | possessed of the wealth of the country ; 
imposed on the Government could not be | and he thought the statements made by the 
undertaken without giving rise to great | thancellor of the Exchequer would go far 
abuse and evil; but the statement of his | to justify the expressions he had made use 
right hon. Friend would prove that the ex-| of at the commencement of the Session. 
pectation held out to the House, that the He then said that Government was travel- 
system introduced would be free from many | ling out of its legitimate functions in at- 
of the evils which accompanied the system | tempting to feed a whole nation. Finding 
of public works, had not been disappointed. | employment for the whole nation was the 
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first experiment, and that failed; and then 
came that of feeding them, and from all 
he could hear and see that was about to 
fail also. There was, however, one obser- 
vation that he wished to make. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen did not consider the way in which 
this interference of Government—in which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
said they were justified, but in which he 
could show they were not justified—with 
the people of Ireland, reacted on the people 
of this country. Government undertook to 
feed the people of Ireland ; and they fed 
them on better and more expensive food 
than they were used to. This, perhaps, 
could not be avoided; it was the natural 
result of eleemosynary aid. The Govern- 
ment were unwittingly less economical 
than the people would have been them- 
selves. If the people had had the same 
quantity of corn, they would have employed 
a fourth of it only for food, and the super- 
fluous three-fourths would have been added 
to the wealth of the country. He believed 
Government had been anxious to perform 
its duty, and that the persons under them 
had also been equally anxious; but he was 
compelled to say that the morality—the 
immorality rather—of the Irish Gentlemen 
had met them on all occasions. There 
had been neither day nor hour in which 
the Government had not been crossed and 
thwarted by interested parties, anxious to 
turn to their individual benefit the aid of 
England, and eagerly grasping at all elee- 
mosynary assistance. This state of things 
was inherent in the mischievous attempt 
made by Government to feed the whole. 
This scheme had also fostered the not 
over industrious habits of the Irish people, 
weakened the morality of their character, 
and had broken down or endangered the 
stability of the whole commercial arrange- 
ments of this country. A more dangerous 
course was never taken by any Govern- 
ment—a more dreadful risk was never run 
by any people. And he would besides as- 
sert and maintain that the Government 
was not justified in what they had done by 
the occasion. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded by a general expression 
of distrust of the course which the Govern- 
ment had pursued. 

Sm J. GRAHAM was anxious to ex- 
plain the motives which had induced him 
to put the question he had addressed to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He was very far indeed 
from secking to impugn the conduct of 
the Government in this great and dread- 
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ful emergency; and he somewhat differed 
from the hon. and learned Member fo 
Bath, when he said that the attempt to 
feed the people of Ircland was mischievous; 
that it was a signal failure; and that it 
was not justified by the extreme necessity 
of the present moment. But he must gay, 
that, considering the effect which this 
unexampled effort had produced on the re. 
sources of the richest country in the world, 
now when this Session was drawing toa 
close, he thought it right that under pre. 
sent circumstances we should carefully ro. 
view our position; and he must say, that 
he could not consider the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a very cheer. 
ing one. On the contrary, he thought the 
expenditure that would be still necessary 
under this Bill a most alarming feature in 
our condition. Two million rations, at 
23d. each, involved an expenditure at the 
rate of somewhere about 600,000I. a month, 
or 7,500,0001. a year. This was in addi- 
tion to an expenditure of 7,400,0001. on 
public works, which were not yet brought 
to a close; for in addition to 600,000), 
which would be required for alterations, 
there was still going on un expenditure of 
300,0000. for public works. It was im- 
portant that the position of the Irish land- 
lords should be clearly understood. The 
whole of the expenditure for rations must 
be repaid by the landowners and owners of 
property in Ireland, as he held, imme- 
diately. The 7,500,000/. a year, or 
600,0007. a month, was, by engagement 
under Act of Parliament with the people 
of this country, to be repaid by the pro- 
perty of Ireland. The repayment of ad- 
vances for public works was to be a post- 
poned payment, since by the Act it was 
not to be repaid for ten years, and that by 
instalments; but, on the other hand, he 
understood that under the Relief Act the 
amount of 600,000/. a month, as now ex- 
pended, should be repaid forthwith. It 
was desirable that there should be no mis- 
understanding on that point. The expen- 
diture was a large one; and, until the 
harvest should be cleared, it must go on 
about the rate he had mentioned. As 
rates would have to be levied in Ireland, 
he attached the utmost importance to 4 
system of immediate commencement of 
levy, even if not to the full amount; yet, 
at all events, where relief took place, that 
a levy should be made to defray the ex- 
penditure. The question he had put was 
simply relevant to this point. He did not 
blame the conduct of the Government, 
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much less did he dissent from those enact- 
ments to which he had given a reluctant 
but unlimited assent; on the other hand, 
he thought the Relief Act must be carried 
into execution immediately, and a levy of 
rates made without delay. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to put a ques- 
tion he had forgotten to put, of which he 
was reminded by what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman. In Ireland there 
was 2 Poor Law, with poor rates, and they 
had seen gentlemen and men of property 
openly resisting the payment of them; that 
had been proved over and over again to 
the satisfaction, he was sure, of the House 
of Commons. What he ventured to ask 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Ad- 
ministration was, if Government had form- 
ed any determination with respect to this 
class of defaulters, and had really brought 
their courage to the point of compelling 
the law officers of the Crown to carry into 
execution the law against those parties 
who thus openly and unblushingly resisted 
a charitable law, imposing on them the 
necessity of paying their quota to the re- 
lief of the poor? He need not recall to 
the recollection of the noble Lord that 
there was case after case of the kind he 
had mentioned. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I believe, that 
with respect to those eases—I do not 
think there was case after case, though 
there was more than one—where the rates 
could not be collected, orders have been 
given that the boards of guardians which 
did not order the collection of rates should 
be dissolved, and new boards embodied, 
which should immediately proceed to the 
collection of rates. Perhaps, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has stated his views 
of the subject, I may enter into the ques- 
tio he has again raised—whether or not 
the system we have been pursuing was, as 
he says, entirely mischievous. He thinks 
the relief we have given has completely 
failed, and that we ought to have entirely 
neglected or renounced any attempt either 
to employ or to feed the people of Ireland 
in this emergency. I do beg the House 
to consider—the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, the Member for Dorchester, seems 
to have it fully present to his mind—what 
& very extraordinary case this was. It 
does not resemble any case that has ever 
happened in England of a deficiency in 
the harvest; it does not resemble any of 
those cases which we hear have given rise 
to riots and tumults in various parts of the 
Continent, where the supply of food has 
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been less than that which is usually ob- 
tained, and the price of grain has been 
very considerably raised. The case of Ire- 
land bears no resemblance to any of these; 
it was a case very considerably aggravated 
beyond all such cases. It was the case of 
a people, several millions of whom—say 
three, four, or five millions—were depen- 
dent, not on any regular wages, not on the 
purchase of food, but on the growth of the 
potato, which they themselves cultivated, 
and which in this year failed to an extent, 
we may say, of four-fifths or five-sixths, in 
some places more, of the entire amount. 
The state of society was one which did not 
afford any easy or prompt remedy for such 
an extraordinary calamity. Society in Ire- 
land, I need not say, has within it various 
elements of discord; it has within it, I am 
sorry to remark, very few elements of har- 
mony. Itis not a granite rock with which 
you have to deal, it is a loose sandstone 
which forms the composition of society in 
Ireland. The gentry and landowners have 
but little hold—I will not say whether it 
is their fault or not—they have but little 
hold generally on the attachment of the 
people. The ministers of religion, again, 
who have the greatest command over the 
affections and opinions of their flocks, have 
but little connexion with, and little re- 
spect for, the proprietors of the land. 
The differences of religion, the differences 
of politics, are constantly setting class 
against class, and man against man. The 
people have been accustomed for many 
years—at first, I think, rightly aecustom- 
ed, because it was necessary; of latter 
years, perhaps, unnecessarily accustomed 
—to great political agitation, rather to 
attendance on public meetings and hearing 
exciting speeches, than to take any practi- 
cal measures for their own relief. It was 
upon such a people, and in such a condi- 
tion of things, that this extraordinary ca- 
lamity fell. It might have been expected, 
as it was found, that instead of all the 
landowners, farmers, and Jabourers assem- 
bling together and devising means whereby 
they might meet that great calamity, there 
appeared great apathy on the part of the 
landowners, very little concern on the part 
of the tenants, and amongst the unfortu- 
nate people themselves who were struck 
by this calamity, a resignation which, in 
one sense, was very greatly commendable 
—a patient submission, which was much to 
be admired—but at the same time, a want 
of effort and exertion, which greatly aggra- 
vated that calamity under which they were 
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suffering. I ask the House whether this 
is a state of things in which ordinary re- 
medies could be applied? I ask them whe- 
ther it is a state of circumstances in which 
usual rules could be adopted by a Govern- 
ment? If the answer of the House had 
been—“ Let these people exert themselves; 
let those who have been united to us now 
for nearly half a century, find their own 
way out of these difficulties, and bear the 
calamity as they may’’—if such had been 
the answer of the House, I must say, that 
I believe that in such a state of society, if 
left alone, you would have had irreparable 
confusion—you would have had immense 
numbers of deaths, greatly beyond any mor- 
tality that has occurred, and such a state 
of anger, discord, and animosity of class 
against class, and of all classes against the 
Imperial Government of this country, that 
it would have been—I will not say impos- 
sible, but—almost impossible to bring so- 
ciety in that country into such a condition 
as to be recomposed until after a very long 
period had elapsed. Now, when I say, 
that such would have been the state of 
society in Ireland, if the Irish had been 
left alone, I do not mean to say that the 
measures proposed and carried into opera- 
tion by the Government, were such as the 
utmost wisdom could have devised, or such 
as were best calculated to relieve the 
emergency which arose; but I do say that 
they were in some degree calculated to 
meet that emergency. For instance, the 
system of public works greatly resembled 
the mode of relief adopted in this country 
in times of extraordinary difficulty, when 
applied as a test of destitution. In Ire- 
land, however, it has not proved a test of 
destitution. It has been found that a sys- 
tem which answers extremely well in Eng- 
land, has been a prolific source of abuse in 
Ireland. Parliament has tried, since the 
beginning of this Session, a different sys- 
tem, which seems to promise better results, 
as those who appear to be in distress do 
not come so readily to receive rations, as 
to receive money, and therefore the receipt 
of rations seems to be a more adequate test 
of destitution than any which we have tried 
before. At the same time, I do not mean 
to say that the objections which have been 
urged by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
have no weight. I do not believe that the 
Irish people are naturally averse to labour, 
but believing that the people are averse, 
from their circumstances, to labour, I con- 
sider that that indisposition to labour has 
been encouraged by what has occurred. 
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I will admit, also, that with regard t 
many of the gentry, they are encouraged 
rather to promote those whom they wish to 
protect and favour, instead of distributing 
that relief they are empowered to give ag. 
cording to the most impartial arrangements, 
I quite admit that those abuses have sprung 
up, and I will admit further, they were 
abuses which a Government was bound to 
foresee, and which we could not well haye 
avoided foreseeing in adopting any scheme 
of that kind. What, however, I say is, 
that even these abuses, great as they have 
been, calamitous in their effects as they 
may have been, are much less than the 
sufferings, evils, and confusion—than that 
demoralised state of the whole country— 
which we would have had to apprehend if 
we had not adopted these measures. More 
than this: after these measures shall have 
run their course, in future years there will 
be nothing which shall prevent Ireland 
being in a better state than she has ever 
before been at any former period. I con- 
sider myself, that if the people do not again 
place their reliance on the potato—if they 
do not remain in that low state of society 
which the exclusive use of potato food has 
produced, connected with. other peculiari- 
ties in the condition of Ireland—if that is 
the case—if the Poor Law acts, as I believe 
it will act, beneficially, in connecting va- 
rious classes in that country in one com- 
mon duty—then I do believe that meeting 
a great calamity with imperfect remedies, 
and remedies which have been liable to 
many abuses, will yet have produced 
good effect in that frightful state into which 
we have fallen, and will lay the foundation 
for a future condition of greater comfort 
and greater prosperity in that country. | 
am sorry to detain the House with these 
observations; but as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman so often takes the opportunity 
of passing these remarks, and as it might 
be considered and taken for granted that 
the Government admit their measures to 
have failed, and that they ought to have 
abstained—I wish to assert, that I am of 
the opinion still which I entertained at the 
commencement of the Session, that it was 
right to interfere; that I do not know whe- 
ther it would have been possible for any 
other Government—it would have been im- 
possible for us—without any experience of 
such a calamity, to adopt the measures 
best suited to that calamity and the cha- 
racter of the people of Ireland. And I 
think it was wise to incur a very great ex- 
penditure, even at the expense of the people 
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of England—even though we have exposed 
them to very considerable sufferings, and 
toan enhancement of the prices of their 
food—rather than to have let Ireland fall 
into that state which, for my part, I cannot 


contemplate without the greatest horror, | 


and which I should ever regret having oc- 
easioned. The right hon. Gentleman op- 

osite has asked what check we have as 
tothe future operation of the system? We 
have not, according to Act of Parliament, 
ashe supposes, a check restraining any fur- 
thersums from being issued without the levy- 
ingof rates; but we have a certain discretion 
given to us, which discretion we shall exer- 
cise according to the best of our judgment. 
Where we find that, although the rates are 
small, and ordered to be levied, yet that 
they are not levied, and that the absence of 
levying proceeds not from the entire want 
of means, but a wish to avoid the payment, 
we have a discretion, which in such cases I 
think we are bound to exercise, in not 
making any further advances till satisfied 
that the rates have been collected from 
those whose circumstances admit of their 
paying them. In such cases the board of 
guardians, if they refuse to collect, may be 
dissolved, and a new board appointed, which 
shall be ordered to obtain such sums as may 
be required. I quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that it would be 
right to use that power; and I do not think 
we ought to be satisfied that there is money 
in the Exchequer to be applied to Ireland, 
without considering what is the ability of 
the ratepayers in that country to meet the 
expenses which may be incurred. On the 
contrary, I think myself that, proceeding 
from a system of works which were en- 
tirely gratuitous, to that system which con- 
sists very greatly of advances, but partly 
of rates, we are accustoming the ratepayers 
to consider what the charge will be to them; 
and we are inducing them to look narrowly 
into the revision of the lists of distressed 
people. My right hon. Friend has given 
some instances in which that has taken 
place. I have seen a great many more 
letters from different parties, in which they 
state, that in this revision the ratepayers 
had been beneficially occupied; and I think, 
in proportion as the assistance from the 
Exchequer is withdrawn, and relief comes 
more entirely from themselves, in that 
proportion will the country be benefited, 
and those who are relieved be really desti- 
tute, instead of those who by some favour 
of a member of a relief committee have 


got places on the relief lists. I should 
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therefore say, that while giving great as- 
sistance, great, large, and generous assist- 
ance, as I think this country has given, 
both by Act of Parliament and by sponta- 
neous acts of individuals, in order to meet 
the calamity of the present year, we should 
at the same time take care to lay the foun- 
dation of a system by which hereafter such 
relief shall be afforded by those who hold 
the property of Ireland. My own belief is, 
that the produce of Ireland, the rents of 
the proprietors, and the profits of the far- 
mers, are such as to enable them to sup- 
port, not only the labouring classes, but 
likewise those destitute classes for whom 
hitherto they have not provided labour. 
My opinion is, that this New Poor Law 
will induce those classes to employ a 
greater quantity of labour, so that those 
few who are left to be supported by the 
poor rates will be in reality destitute; 
and in this manner, the future improve- 
ment of Ireland may be discerned through 
the gloom and darkness of the present mo- 
ment. I hope the House will consent to 
grant these sums. I do not ask the 
House to grant them in any absolute con- 
fidence that the money will be applied with- 
out any abuse, and that the revision of the 
lists shall be so perfect that there will not 
take place any of the former misappropria- 
tions. All I can say is, the best exertions 
of all the officers of the Government, of 
those intelligent men at the head of those 
departments in Ireland as well as those 
serving under them, will be given to the 
correction of all such abuses; and in coping 
with so great and unprecedented a cala- 
mity, we ask excuses for the errors we have 
eommitted, and support in the efforts we 
will continue to make. 

Sir D. NORREYS would like to know 
how far the Government would undertake 
to complete the public works in Ireland, or 
whether they intended to introduce any 
measure to compel the completion of those 
works? He firmly believed that the Go- 
vernment had the best intentions towards 
Ireland; but they had erred from the very 
commencement. It was urged upon them 
over and over to confine their efforts to 
smaller districts, where abuses could not 
exist without instant detection. Instead, 
however, of listening to those suggestions, 
they made the districts twenty, thirty, and 
forty miles in cireuit; and the result was, 
of course, extravagance and abuse. He 
believed the future prospects of Ireland 
were of the most deplorable kind. He 
saw no means of getting out of the difti- 
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cultics which encompassed it. It was said, 
‘‘employ the people;” but, in the name of 
God, how were they to employ the people ? 
What means had they? What capital 
could a country taxed to so enormous an 
extent devote to the purposes of employ- 
ment? The position of Ireland required 
the most careful consideration of the Go- 
vernment; and, in his mind, measures 
ought at once to be adopted to make Irish 
property available in every possible way. 
They must lend money to Ireland, and 
spend moncy on her, and thus develop her 
resources, or a party would rise different 
to any other yet known in Irish history, 
who would compel these concessions. They 
must pursue a liberal course towards Ire- 
land; and they must, without unnecessary 
loss of time, devise other means to enable 
the landed proprictors of Ireland to im- 
prove their estates, and release them from 
incumbrance. He wished to impress upon 
the House that Ireland was in a state 
when small measures were useless to her. 
The present Government commenced the 
Session promising many flattering mea- 
sures calculated to benefit the country. 
One of those was to be a comprehensive 
measure for the reclamation of waste lands; 
but what had become of it now? Then, 
there was a railway measure; but even 
the small concession lately promised had 
not yet been finally conceded. He begged 
of the Government to give some compre- 
hensive measures to Ireland. 

Mr. ROEBUCK denied that the course 
of legislation adopted this Session towards 
Ireland could be styled petty or peddling. 
Was the voting of cight millions of money 
a petty measure ? 

Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed, and adjourned at a quar- 
ter to Two o’clock. 


nese 
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Tuesday, June 1, 1847. 
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Minutes.) Puswic Bitis. 1* Cemeteries Clauses; Copy- 
hold Commission; Punishment of Vagrants (Ireland); | 
Loan Societies. 

2* Towns Improvement Clauses ; Bankruptcy Law Amend- | 
ment. 
5* and passed:—Factories; Threatening Letters; Naval 
Service of Boys. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Rev. John Hawkes- 
worth, M.A. of St. Leonard’s Woore District, complaining | 
of certain Grievances suffered by him and his Parishioners | 


| 
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though not an opponent of the Bill, he was 
only a weak supporter, and he was there. 
fore exceedingly desirous of modifying jts 
principle; for he believed that the punish. 
ment against which it was directed was 
not unpopular in the profession. The men 
in the Navy, when they committed a fault 
expected corporal punishment; they looked 
for it, as they said, as their due, and did 
not complain when it was inflicted. But 
this Bill imposed a punishment which was, 
of all things, most detested by them; for 
they would barter their liberty for no ad- 
vantage whatever. He said he did give 
the Bill his support, although the measure 
was of a very doubtful character; for the 
moment the vessel went out to sea, the 
lash was resumed; and this Bill served 
rather to satisfy the public mind under the 
eye of the press. He meant to propose an 
Amendment on the first clause to the ef. 
feet of retaining the entire control in the 
sole hand of the captain. 

The Eart of AUCKLAND said, that 
no very extensive change was intended by 
this Bill; but that it was endered neces- 
sary by the diminution of corporal punish- 
ment. With regard to the latter, there 
was a strong feeling at the Admiralty that 
while corporal punishment was in some 
cases necessary, it should be as limited as 
possible. The proportion of corporal pun- 
ishment now was not half what it had been 
ten years ago; and only one-tenth as com- 
pared with the punishment of half a cen- 
tury ago. With regard to the Amend- 
ments of which notice had been given, no 
objection would be made to the bulk of 
them; there was but one which he should 
feel it his duty to oppose. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he thought the Bill very deficient in clear- 
ness; it gave the officer who preferred im- 
prisonment to corporal punishment the 
right of postponing that punishment, even 
if his ship was in the middle of the Atlan- 
tic, and no admiral was at hand to refer 
to, though the delay might occasion the 
loss of the vessel. Prompt punishment 


| was in such cases most frequently the best 


possible mode of punishment, and often the 
only means of maintaining that discipline 
without which no ship would be safe for 
four-and-twenty hours. His principal ob- 


jection was, that the Bill did not contain 


in relation to a Female Benefit Society established by | the whole of the law on the subject of pun- 


him; and for Relief. 
NAVAL PRISONS BILL. 
House in Comnittee. 


ishment. 
the effect of law, and there was such an 
order regulating punishments in port; and 


An order of the Admiralty had 


The Ear. of HARDWICKE said, that | the Bill before them regulated the infliction 
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of punishments out of port. The whole 
ought to be included in the Act, so that 
the whole matter might be placed on the 
same footing. 

The Eart of AUCKLAND said, that 
the operation of the one was very local, 
and the other very general, and he was 
afraid the attempt to combine them would 
be attended with disadvantage. 

Eart GREY said, that the Bill placed 
a discretionary power in the hands of the 
oficers; and he begged to ask the House 
whether the likelihood of officers abusing 
that discretionary power, which was the 
only point in the objections of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough), was any 
good reason why they should be relieved 
from all restrictions in relation to corporal 
punishment ? 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH re- 
plied, that what he said was, that the law 
should be made distinct and clear, which 
was not the case at present. 

After some further discussion, certain 
Amendments were reserved until the re- 
port should be brought up, and the Bill 
passed through Committee. 

House adjourned. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 1, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Brius.—1° Warwick County Prison. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. F. Scott, from several 
places, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. 
Chaplin, from Salisbury, for Regulating the Qualification 
of Chemists and Druggists.x—By Viscount Ebrington, 
from Members of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
Port of Plymouth, against the Repeal of the Navigation 
Laws.—By Mr. F. Scott, from several places, against the 
Registering Births, &c. (Scotland), and Marriage (Scot- 
land) Bills. 


HONG-KONG. 

Dr. BOWRING inquired whether an 
ordinance issued by the Governor of Hong- 
Kong, dated the 11th of Mareh last, ap- 
propriating 4,600/. of the revenue of that 
colony to the building of an Anglican 
church, for the exclusive service of the 
members of the Establishment, had _ re- 
ceived the sanction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? And also, whether an ordi- 
nance of the same date, which repealed the 
ordinance of 1844, by which British sub- 
jects had certain rights of appeal in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature against con- 
sular decisions, had been approved by the 
Home Colonial Government ? 

Mr. HAWES begged to state, in re- 
ference to the first ordinance inquired 


about, that in 1843, when Lord Stanley 
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was Secretary of State, Sir H. Pottinger 
brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment the necessity of building a church 
for the colony of Hong-Kong, and inquired 
whether any contribution would be made 
from colonial sources. The reply was, 
that if one-third were raised by private 
subscriptions, the remaining two-thirds 
would be contributed from the colonial re- 
venue, and one-third was subscribed ac- 
cordingly. Estimates and plans were ob- 
tained, and an ordinance was passed carry- 
ing the proposal into effect; and, as a 
matter of course, it became the duty of 
the head of the Colonial Department to 
sanction that ordinance, as it was in con- 
formity with the pledge given under which 
the money was subscribed. With regard 
to the second ordinance, he was not able to 
give any information at present, inasmuch 
as he had not received the ordinance, and 
knew nothing about it. 


TAXING COSTS—RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 


Mr. GOULBURN had a question to ask 
the Solicitor General for Ireland. By an 
Act passed in 1844, a regulation took 
place in the courts of law in Dublin which 
very considerably reduced the expenditure 
of those courts, and settled that there 
should be only one Master in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench; particular duties were as- 
signed to him, and the taxation of costs 
was transferred to another officer in order 
that he might attend to those duties. But 
by the Lands’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 
there was thrown upon the Master, in 
common with Masters of the Queen’s Bench 
in England, the duty of investigating all 
questions of costs arising out of certain 
transactions with railway companies; and 
the effect had been that, there being only 
one Master in Ireland, while there were 
five in England, he was overwhelmed by 
this class of business, and incapacitated 
from discharging his other duties. Was 
it intended to correct this error by bring- 
ing in a Bill for that purpose ? 

Mr. MONAHAN stated, that the pro- 
vision of the Bill passed in 1845 might 
perhaps have been introduced by oversight. 
The framer might not have been aware 
that the officer named therein was not the 
proper officer for the taxation of costs. 
That officer had stated his objection to 
having functions imposed upon him which 
did not fall to his particular office, and 
urged that it was only right that he should 
receive remuneration. The officer to whom 
it had been proposed that the duty should 
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be transferred, also thought he should re- 
ceive compensation, because the duty was 
anew one. So far as he was personally 
concerned, he had not the means of satis- 
fying himself that it was a case in which 
compensation ought to be made to either 
of those officers; and even if he were sa- 
tisfied that the ease was one for compen- 
sation, he had not the means of satisfying 
himself as to the amount which ought to 
be awarded. Under these circumstances, 
he did not feel that at this advanced period 
of the Session he was called upon to state 
what precise course he might take, or to 
pledge himself to bring forward any imme- 
diate measure on the subject, which, how- 
ever, was certainly one that required fur- 
ther consideration. [Mr. Gou.burn wished 
to guard against the supposition that he 
was applying for compensation.] The dif- 
ficulty he felt, was in determining whether 
it was a case for compensation to either of 
those officers. If he were to determine 
that it was a case in which compensation 
should be given, there would not be much 
difficulty, perhaps, in ascertaining on which 
officer the duties ought to devolve. 

Sir R. PEEL: Having some experience 
in Irish affairs, I would advise the hon. 
Gentleman to enter on the inquiry with 
the presumption against giving compensa- 
tion. In the statement which fell from 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) last 
night, relative to the public business, he 
did not mention the Bill in regard to Irish 
railways. Communications have been ad- 
dressed to me urging the claims of other 
railways; and the parties represent that 
they cannot see how, in fairness, they can 
be excluded. I discourage all pretensions 
to advances; but what they wish to know 
is, whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to extend the grant beyond the 
amount already given ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: A report was pre- 
sented the other day on the subject by Mr. 
Walker, which will soon be ready for 
delivery. When laid before the House we 
shall be better able to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the question ; but the Govern- 
ment do not mean to extend the vote be- 
yond the amount already proposed. I did 
receive some intimation that the right hon. 
Baronet intended to bring forward the 
cases of certain other railways, and press 
them upon our attention for the extension 
of the grant; but I must say I did not be- 
lieve it. 

Sim R. PEEL: Having given a civil 
answer to the parties, I declined to inter- 
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fere; and there is no other foundation for 
what it is said I intended to do than that 
I declined to do it. 
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SIR EARDLEY WILMOT—ORDER OF 
PRECEDENCE, 

Mr. SPOONER trusted that the noble 
Lord who had a notice of Motion on the 
paper for that night relative to colonisation, 
would give him permission to bring, in the 
first instance, under the notice of the 
House the case of the late Sir Eardle 
Wilmot. Nothing was likely to fall from 
him likely to provoke debate. He wished 
simply to state the charge against Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, and the manner in which 
the charge had been refuted. He believed 
that refutation would be admitted and con- 
firmed on the part of the last Government; 
and he had every reason to hope that hon, 
Gentlemen opposite would not feel it ne- 
cessary to enter into any discussion, At 
the present moment, under the melan- 
choly cireumstances which had occurred, 
and amidst the deep grief to which they 
had given rise, it was particularly desira- 
ble that the refutation of such charges as 
had been made should be forthwith stated, 

The Eart of LINCOLN, though most 
unwilling to postpone his Motion, could 
not consistently with his own feelings re- 
fuse his assent to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend; but he should not feel himself 
justified in yielding precedence unless 
others who had also Motions on the Paper 
were prepared to take them in the same 
rotation, as if no precedence had been 
given to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HUME, as next in rotation, had 
to say that he was not disposed to accede 
to the request which had been made. No 
speech could be made by the hon. Gentle- 
man which would not elicit a reply. 

Mr. HAWES stated that the subject 
would oceupy but a very few minutes, 50 
far as regarded any explanation he had to 
make, 

The Earu of LINCOLN wished to ask 
a question as toa point of form. There 
were several notices after that of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham. Even 
if precedence were given to the hon. Gen- 
tleman by himself and all those whose Mo- 
tions intervened, would those who followed 
the hon. Gentleman in the order of the 
Motions on the Paper have precedence of 
those who had yielded their precedence 1 
favour of the hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. SPEAKER replied, that the ge- 
neral understanding of the House seemed 
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to be in favour of giving precedence to the 
hon. Member for Birmingham; and when 
the hon. Member for Birmingham had con- 
cluded, the course which he apprehended 
he should have to take was to call upon 
the noble Lord. 

Mr. HUME must protest against inter- 
ference with the order of business without 
reason assigned. The present was the 
only case of its kind which he believed had 
ever occurred in the history of Parliament. 
Whatever was said would be said under 
the feeling that nothing should be said 
which might be considered offensive. 

Sm J. GRAHAM would regret any de- 
parture from the established rules of the 
House. But, at the same time, he felt 
there was almost injustice in postponing a 
statement of what were the circumstances 
of this melancholy case, affecting a gentle- 
man who had long sat in that House. The 
least possible delay ought to be interposed 
before an explanation was given. It ap- 
peared to him that on Thursday next a 
most legitimate opportunity would present 
itself, in connexion with the transportation 
question, for bringing forward the sub- 
ject. 

Sir G. GREY knew not whether he 
should be grateful to the right hon, Gentle- 
man for his suggestion. The subject of 
transportation had been postponed from 
time to time, and it was desirable that it 
should be kept quite distinct from any in- 
cidental questions. He had hoped the hon. 
Member for Montrose would acquiesce. 

Mr. HUME then rose and said, he de- 
clined to give the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Spooner) precedence of his 
Motion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he should 
have been glad if the hon. Member for 
Montrose would have allowed the hon. 
Member for Birmingham to go on. At the 
same time, if the hon. Member insisted 
upon claiming his privilege, he thought it 
would be an inconvenient course for the 
House to overrule him, and to declare by 
any vote or majority that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham should have prece- 
dence. Therefore, while he should be 
happy if his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) 
would wave his privilege, at the same 
time, if he insisted upon it, he must sup- 
port him. 


COLONISATION. 
The Earn of LINCOLN then rose to 
bring forward the following Motion:— 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
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Majesty, praying that She will take into Iler most 
gracious consideration the means by which Colo- 
nisation may be made subsidiary to other mea- 
sures for the improvement of the social condition 
of Ireland ; and by which, consistently with full 
regard to the interests of the Colonies themselves, 
the comfort and prosperity of those who emigrate 
may be effectually promoted.” 


He said: When I consider the importance 
of the subject which I have undertaken to 
bring before the House this day—when I 
reflect upon the extent of the subject, whe- 
ther in reference to the magnitude of the 
interests involved, or the difficulty of its 
details—not less when I bear in mind the 
many occasions on which it has been ably 
and eloquently discussed, not only by some 
who are now no longer Members of this 
House, but by some who are present to 
listen to the observations with which I 
must preface my Motion; I do feel that I 
stand greatly in need of the indulgence of 
the House, and that it is necessary for me 
at once to put forward an appeal, that no 
deficiency on my part may be allowed to 
interfere with the Motion itself, but that it 
may obtain, as I think it deserves, the de- 
liberate attention of this House and of the 
Government. I trust, however, that I 
shall not be obliged to trespass upon the 
attention of the House at any very con- 
siderable length; for, wide as is the circle 
within which this subject is contained, and 
comprehensive and intricate as are its de- 
tails both in its domestic and colonial bear- 
ings, still, for the specifie purpose for which 
I now bring the subject of colonisation be- 
fore the House, I feel that it is only re- 
quisite for me to make a statement of some 
few simple facts, and put forward some few 
plain principles, in order to induce the 
House to urge upon the Government — 
and, I hope, to induce the Government to 
concede—the Motion with which I shall 
conclude. And here, before I enter upon 
the subject, I hope I may be allowed to 
assure hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, that I placed the notice of my Mo- 
tion on the books with no reference or in- 
tention of any bearing whatever upon party 
feelings or party interests. I shall en- 
deavour, moreover, in dealing with this 
subject, so to advocate my Motion as to 
place no obstacle whatever in the way of 
hon. Gentlemen on either side of the House 
giving it their support. I shall endeavour 
to say nothing in the course of the observa- 
tions which I shall address to them which 
shall prevent that unanimity in the adop- 
tion of my Motion, which, in the absence at 
present of any intimation of an opposite in- 
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tention on the part of the Government, I 
yet hope and expect to see accorded to it. 
A reference to the terms of the Motion 
with which I shall have the honour to con- 
clude will prove, I think, to the House, 
that it is not my intention—and in case of 
any misunderstanding on the subject I 
take the earliest opportunity of assuring 
the House that it is no part of my purpose 
—to bring forward any new plan of coloni- 
sation for the relief of Ireland; neither is 
it my intention to advocate upon this oc- 
casion the merits of any particular plan 
out of the many which in the course of the 
last twenty-five years, up to the present 
moment, have been propounded to this 
House and the public; but my simple ob- 
ject is to endeavour to obtain from Govern- 
ment an inquiry, by means of an unpaid 
Commission of able and competent men 
whose services the Government may feel 
themselves at liberty to command, into the 
means by which colonisation may be car- 
ried out with reference to the immediate 
relief of Ireland, and as bearing on its 
present condition—an inquiry which, in my 
opinion, must be made to embrace three 
points — whether colonisation can be ren- 
dered applicable to the relief and benefit of 
those who shall remain in Ireland; whether 
it can be made conducive to the increased 
happiness of those who may leave the 
country; and, thirdly—and this is not the 
least important point—whether it can be 
carried out consistently with the interests 
and feelings of the colonies themselves, I 
do not know whether it is necessary to as- 
sure the House that I refer to colonisation 
as distinguished from emigration; for if the 
three objects to which I have alluded can- 
not be obtained—if the result of the in- 
quiry should be to prove that any one of 
these three objects cannot be accomplished, 
I, for one, shall not in future advocate any 
measure of this kind; for I certainly would 
not place myself under the imputation of 
bringing forward any measure which shall 
be justly characterized as ‘‘ shovelling out 
paupers ’—a term which should be most 
applicable in that case—a term which was 
introduced, if I remember rightly, by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Judge 
Advocate; but by whomsoever introduced, 
is, I believe, an apt illustration of emi- 
gration as carried out without system 
and without proper management. So cruel 
do I consider the operation of such a sys- 
tem, that, bad as is the condition of the 
people of Ireland at this moment, under 
the calamity which it has pleased Proyi- 
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dence to inflict on them, yet sooner than 
carry out any system which could be justly 
characterized as ‘‘ shovelling out paupers,”’ 
for the benefit of those that remain in the 
country, I would think it far more humane 
and justifiable—horrible as the alternatiye 
is—if indeed it were the only alternatiye— 
to leave them in their present condition to 
starve and perish. Now, in asking for 9 
bond fide inquiry, with a view to action at 
the earliest period in the ensuing Session 
of Parliament, and abstaining, as I haye 
said I am about to do, from prejudicing 
the inquiry by propounding any project of 
my own, or advocating any of the specific 
plans of others which have been more or 
less before the public, either now or at a 
previous period, I think I ought also to 
state that I am about to advocate colonisa- 
tion for the relief of the condition of Ire, 
land, not as a panacea for the evils of that 
country, but as a measure auxiliary to 
others of a different nature having more 
immediate reference to the social ameliora- 
tion of the people; as a measure in aid and 
assistance of the Poor Law, which is, I ima- 
gine, about to receive the sanction of the 
three branches of the Legislature, as a neees- 
sary adjunct to that measure, and without 
which, I firmly believe, that it will fail to 
have the beneficial effect which it is intend- 
ed to produce—I had almost said, that 
without this adjunct it may even aggravate 
the evils it is intended to cure. I look 
upon a measure of colonisation, if I may 
SO say, as a remedy in some sense similar 
to that of bleeding in the human frame, as 
a process of depletion which is undertaken 
not so much in reference to the immediate 
result which it is calculated to produce of 
itself, as with a view of rendering possible 
the application of other remedies, which 
without it would be either noxious or at 
best ineffectual. I think I shall best con- 
sult the convenience of the House, if, be- 
fore entering upon the other points con- 
nected with colonisation, I first deal with 
what may be called the Irish portion of the 
case. In doing so, I would wish to con- 
sider for a moment what ought to be the 
great and statesmanlike objects of a Poor 
Law; secondly, whether the Poor Law, 
unaided, is able to accomplish. those ob- 
jects; thirdly, if it is unable, unaided, to 
accomplish them, what measures Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or any other parties, 
propose to aid it; and fourthly, how far 
colonisation is entitled to take a prominent 
position amongst measures proposed for 
such a purpose. Independently of the ob- 
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iect of relieving the distress caused by the 
failure of the potato crop, as a staple arti- 
ce of food in Ireland, I imagine that the 
Poor Law is intended not merely for the 
relief of the permanent destitution which 
always exists in that country, but, as I 
think the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government himself stated in a very able 
speech on the subject of the Poor Law at 
the commencement of the Session—I am 
not sure of his words, but I remember the 
meaning of his speech—to give a stimulus 
to the increased employment of labour, and 
the improved cultivation of the soil, and 
apply an incitement to the skill of the 
farmer, and the industry of the labourer. 
Ido not know whether he added—but it is 
a necessary consequence—that you would 
thus give an increased security to life and 
property, without which I am satisfied you 
cannot have that great requisite of Ireland 
—capital, You may stimulate it artifi- 
cially as much as you will by Treasury 
jaans and grants and other means; but 
without the security of life and property, 
eapital will never flow into that country. 
Without security to life and property—that 
first and greatest element of the social 
amelioration of the country—lIreland must 
still proceed in the miserable vicious circle 
of pauperism, and crime. Now, I think 
that neither Government nor any Member 
of this House is prepared to say, that al- 
though these are the legitimate objects of 
any measure of that kind, it is possible 
that the Poor Law unaided can accomplish 
them. And first, I think that, bearing in 
mind that we are not legislating for what 
hope may, to a certain extent, be consi- 
dered a temporary calamity—we may with 
advantage inquire what is the permanent 
condition of that country. I hope the 
House will exeuse me if I read two or three 
sentences from an able document, which 
may be familiar to many Members in con- 
sequence of previous discussions—I mean 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry 
into the Poorer Classes of Ireland, which 
report was laid before this House in 
1836 :— 

“There is not in Ireland the division of labour 
that exists in Great Britain ; the body of the la- 
bouring class look to agricultural employment, 
and to it only, for support ; the supply of agricul- 
tural labour is thus so considerable as greatly to 
exceed the demand for it ; hence come small earn- 
ings and wide-spread misery. It appears that in 
Great Britain the agricultural families constitute 
little more than a fourth, while in Ireland they 
Constitute about two-thirds of the whole popula- 
tion; that there were in Great Britain in 1831, 
1,055,982 agricultural labourers, in Ireland 
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1,131,715, although the cultivated land of Great 
Britain amounts to about 34,250,000 acres, and 
that of Ireland only to about 14,600,000. A great 
portion of them are insufficiently provided at any 
time with the commonest necessaries of life. 
Their habitations are wretched hovels ; several of 
a family sleep together upon straw, or upon the 
bare ground, sometimes with a blanket, sometimes 
even without so much to cover them ; their food 
commonly consists of dry potatoes, and with these 
they are at times so scantily supplied as to be 
obliged to stint themselves to one spare meal in 
the day. There are even instances of persons 
being driven by hunger to seek sustenance in 
wild herbs. They sometimes get a herring, or a 
little milk, but they never get, meat, except at 
Christmas, Easter and Shrovetide.” 

I will pass over several other passages 
equally important, being unwilling to tres- 
pass on the House at too great length, but 
I will just read two further extracts from 
this report :— 

“The difficulty too in Ireland is not to make 
the able-bodied look for employment, but to find 
it profitably for the many who seek it. There are, 
as we have shown, in Ireland, a greater number 
of labourers absolutely than in the whole of Great 
Britain, more than double the number relatively 
to cultivated land, and more than four times the 
number relatively to the produce.” ‘ Now, ac- 
cording to the third table annexed, we cannot es- 
timate the number of persons in Ireland out of 
work and in distress, during thirty weeks of the 
year, at less than 585,000, nor the number of per- 
sons dependent upon them at less than 1,800,000, 
making in the whole 2,385,000.” 

Now, as this report was made in 1836, 
and as eleven years have passed over our 
heads since then, I am sure that I shall not 
exaggerate when I say that we may fairly 
calculate the numbers now at 2,500,000. 
Assuming, then, that the numbers have 
now increased to 2,500,000; and calcu- 
lating, as the Commissioners do, upon only 
thirty weeks of distress to be relieved by 
means of a Poor Law—and I fear that, 
under the circumstances of the country, so 
altered as they are since that report was 
made, I might take an increased ratio 
without danger of exaggeration—and 
supposing that their maintenance costs 
ls. 6d. per week each person (and it is 
surely impossible to place it lower)—that 
would give 187,500/. per week; or, for 
thirty weeks’ distress, 5,625,0001. Now, 
the net annual value of the property rated 
to the relief of the poor in Ireland, is 
13,404,4037. But in addition to the rate 
for the relief of the poor, we must, with a 
view to ascertain what the burdens upon 
the land will be after the passing of the 
Poor Law, take into account the average 
of the county-cess, which amounts to 
1,158,3271., making, with the addition of 
the rate for the poor, the total average 
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charge on the property of Ireland no less 
than 6,783,3271., being more than a half 
of the net annual value of the property 
rated for the poor—for it leaves only a re- 
sidue of 6,621,0767. Now, it is hardly 
necessary to point out to the House, that 
if I have not over-estimated this tax—and 
certainly I cannot think that the ealeula- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment made in the course of a preceding 
debate, that the expense would not exceed 
2,000,000/. a year, is in any way justified, 
beeause he did not take into account the 
altered circumstances of the country, the 
potato being now no longer a staple article 
of food—if I say, I have not over-estimated 
this tax, it is clear that under the opera- 
tion of the Poor Law the means of employ- 
ment will be very much diminished—that 
consequently the amount of destitution will 
be so greatly inereased that the produce of 
the land will soon be entirely consumed, 
and we must go on from bad to worse un- 
less some additional measures be brought in 
in aid of the Poor Law. I have, perhaps, 


ineffectively expressed my meaning to the 
House; but I may be allowed to quote the 
opinion of far more able men with refer- 
ence to the enactment of a Poor Law:— 


«« The rental of the country at present goes to 
feed commerce, to give employment directly or 
indirectly to profitable labourers, and to keep so- 
ciety in a healthy state. If any considerable por- 
tion of it were devoted to the support of unprofit- 
able labourers, it would be in a great degree con- 
sumed without being reproduced, commerce must 
decay, and the demand for agricultural produce 
and all commodities (save potatoes and coarse 
clothing) must immediately contract; rents must, 
therefore, diminish, while the number of persons 
out of employment and in need of support must 
increase, and general ruin be the result.” 

But there is another cause which will ma- 
terially tend to the same result. I find 
from a poor-law return which was made 
in 1845 respecting the valuations of the 
unions in Ireland, that the number of per- 
sons rated for the relief of the poor was 
1,139,6927. ; that the number rated under 
11. was 180,946; above 1l. and under 21., 
164,357 ; above 2/. and under 3/., 117,812; 
above 31. and under 4/., 90,824; total 
under 41., 553,939, nearly one half the 
number rated being under 41. Now, I think 
that this will have the effect I anticipate, 
from two causes. In the first place, the land- 
lords, from the increased burdens imposed 
upon them by the poor rates, will be more 
anxious than ever to consolidate their 
farms, so as to bring them into the hands 
of tenants rated at above 4/., at and below 
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which the landlords themselves are re. 
sponsible for the rates. In the second 
place, the clause of the Poor Relief Bill 
which compels persons to give up the land 
in the event of their coming upon the pa- 
rish for relief, will have a tendency to in. 
duce people to abandon their land, and claim 
relief somewhat hastily in many instances, 
From both these circumstances, the one 
acting upon the other, the effect will be 
that an increase in the number of paupers 
will be engendered. I know that it may 
not be fair to quote the extent of relief 
which has been given under the Labour. 
rate Act, or the amount of expenditure 
which has taken place, and must yet take 
place, under what is known as the Soup 
Kitchens Act. But, at the same time, I 
have heard from parties resident in Ireland, 
even so lately as this morning, that their 
estimates of this last Act were underrated; 
and that, as it comes gradually into opera- 
tion, there will be a far greater amount of 
pauperism to be relieved than was antici- 
pated. But upon this part of the subject 
I have a right to quote from a return of 
the valuation and population of Ireland 
moved for by the hon. Member for Wy- 
combe (Mr. Osborne). I find that in the 
union of Westport the poor-law valuation 
in 1841 was 38,876/., and the population 
77,952. I find that in the union of Glenties 
the poor-law valuation was 16,330I., and 
the population 43,571 ; being, in the case 
of Westport, a valuation of not quite 10s. 
per head of the population, and in the case 
of Glenties 7s. 6d. per head. It ought to 
be remembered that these valuations were 
made under the system of potato culture, 
and that alarming as is the case presented 
by these figures, the present value must 
actually have been considerably reduced, 
owing to the altered state of cultivation. 
In England we are apt to consider the rent 
as constituting one-third of the produce of 
the land—one-third going to the landlord 
as rent—another third for the labour and 
maintenance of the farm-—and the other 
third for the profits of the farmer. Now, 
taking this calculation to be a fair one, | 
find that it gives only 30s. per head per 
annum in one case, and even less in the 
other. All I am anxious to show to the 
House is—that it is impossible in these 
unions, do what you please, confiscate the 
land if you will, to maintain the population 
out of the poor rates, and that, either by 
means of further advances from this coun- 
try in future years, or by some such 
means as I now advocate, some measure 
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must be found auxiliary to the Poor Law. 
] will not trouble the House with any 
more facts and figures on this point, be- 
cause I cannot help thinking that I have 
sufficiently proved to the House that the 
Poor Law unaided cannot give that stimu- 
jus to the employment of labour which all 
desire, but that the reverse must be the 
result. The Poor Law, if passed forty or 
fifty years ago, might by this time have 
efected its true objects; but, if passed 
now, it is likely to perpetuate the evils 
which already exist, unless, in aid of it, 
measures for the social and industrial re- 
form of the country shall be speedily, if 
not immediately, introduced. I now come 
tothe second point—the consideration of 
the measures which Government has pro- 
duced in aid of the Irish Poor Law. In 
the first place, there is the loan of a mil- 
lion and a half to the landlords to enable 
them to improve their estates—I am, of 
course, speaking of the measures origi- 
nally proposed ; the second measure was 
the advance of a million for the reclama- 
tion of waste lands; the third was a Bill 
to facilitate the sale of estates; the fourth 
was an advance of 50,0000. for piers and 
harbours; and the fifth was the advance of 
(20,0007. for three railways. Of these 
measures the second, namely, the proposed 
alvance of a million for the reclamation of 
vaste lands, has been already given up by 
the Government; and it is unnecessary for 
me to say a single word respecting it, ex- 
cept that I, for one, think the Government 
ated wisely in abandoning it. With re- 
spect to the Bill for facilitating the sale of 
encumbered estates, I conceive it to be a 
wise and beneficial measure; but at the 
same time it appears to me that as bearing 
upon this question—as a measure in aid of 
the Poor Law—it is not likely to have 
ay immediate effect, and I will state the 
rason why I think so. I apprehend that 
luing the anxiety which now prevails 
vith respect to the new tax about to be 


4 mposed upon the land in Ireland, it is not 
7 likely that a great many persons will be 
q viling immediately to invest money in 


that description of property in that coun- 
ty, though I hope that when this cause 
teases to operate, the future effect of the 
neasure will be large and beneficial. But, 


@ “the other hand, if a larger quantity of 


lnd should be thrown upon the market 
than I anticipate would be the case at pre- 
‘nt, the consequence must be that the 


: jrice would be greatly reduced for a time, 
‘Jrlich would render the effect of the law 
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non-immediate. I think, therefore, that 
we ought to put that measure out of con- 
sideration for the present; and thus there 
remain to be considered only the three 
money grants proposed by the Government; 
and to these I wish shortly to draw the at- 
tention of the House, with the view of as- 
certaining how they can aid, and to what 
extent mitigate, the new tax about to be 
imposed upon the land. With respect to the 
1,500,000. to be advanced tothe Irish land- 
lords, I fear that in the present distressed 
state of many of the smaller landowners in 
that country, a large proportion of the 
sum will be absorbed by those proprietors 
who least require such assistance. I fear 
that those who have English estates, mo- 
ney in the funds, or other resources, are 
the parties who are most likely to borrow 
the money, and that the small proprietors 
of the south and west of Ireland, already 
suffering severe distress, and seeing little 
likelihood of obtaining an increase of rent 
from their land, in consideration of the 
money which it would be necessary to in- 
vest in improvements, will borrow but little. 
Without dwelling upon this point, how- 
ever, I assume that a million of the whole 
sum will be spent in thie first year; and, 
recollecting the calculation made with re- 
spect to a similar measure applicable to 
England and Scotland, which was passed 
in the early part of the Session, that is 
giving a large proportion indeed, and one 
greatly beyond what I expect to see 
realized. 1 wish to see to what extent the 
expenditure of that sum would relieve 
pauperism. The wages of a labourer at 
7s. per week, would amount to 181. 4s, 
per year; and, at that rate, the million 
would support not quite 55,000 persons. 
With respect to the Piers and Harbours 
Bill, I think I might fairly assume that a 
very small portion of the labour called into 
action under the operation of that measure, 
would be of the class called unskilled; but 
as | am anxious to state the case as unfa- 
vourably for my own views as possible, I 
put that circumstance altogether out of 
consideration. I assume, then, that the 
Piers and Harbours Bill will give employ- 
ment to 2,750 labourers. It is difficult 
to caleulate what amount of labour the 
620,0002. advanced to three railway com- 
panies will command; but, taking the 
highest calculation made in previous de- 
bates, I will put it down at 40,000. Thus 
it appears that the total number of per- 
sons who can obtain employment by means 
of the three money grants of the Govern- 
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ment, amounts to 97,750. To simplify 
the matter, I shall assume that the num- 
ber of labourers to be employed will be 
100,000; and add to them their families, 
allowing five persons to each family, there 
will be 500,000 persons to be deduct- 
ed from the number I have already stated 
as likely to be a burden on the poor rates 
of the country, and there will then be left 
2,000,000 of destitute persons for thirty 
weeks in the year. I have gone through 
all the measures which the Government 
has proposed in aid, as I term it, of the 
Poor Law; and I will not allude to any 
measures proposed by other parties which 
have not received the sanction of the 
House and are now before Parliament. I 
shall not, for this reason, refer to the pro- 
position submitted to the House by the no- 
ble Lord the Member for Lynn, nor to the 
scheme which has been so ably, but, as I 
think, so erroneously, propounded by one of 
the leading newspapers of this town, for 
establishing a peasant proprietary over the 
waste lands of Ireland; but will confine 
myself only to those measures which have 
either passed or are likely to pass through 
Parliament during the present Session. I 
am aware how tedious the details with 
which I have to deal must appear to the 
House, and how incapable I am of impart- 
ing to them an interest which their nature 
will scarcely admit of; but, unless the 
data which I have assumed be disputed, 
I think the House must perceive that I 
have established the fact that the Poor 
Law is, in itself, inadequate to the object 
for which it is intended, and that no effi- 
cient aid will be given by the subsidiary 
measures already proposed by the Govern- 
ment. I now come to the fourth branch of 
my subject, namely, the consideration of 
the question how far colonisation may be 
looked to as one, and that the prominent, 





that this anticipated improvement cannot 
take place as long as there exists in Ire. 
land that minute subdivision of property 
which at present prevails in many parts, | 
believe I may say in most parts, of that 
country. I have already shown that more 
than half the persons rated to the relief of 
the poor in Ireland pay rents under 4I, g 
year; but I think I can quote some figures 
which will still more strongly illustrate this 
point. The Census Commission of 184] 
gives these details respecting Ireland ;— 

The population ons ese e «—« 8, 174,266 


Acres of surface of Ireland eee 20,808,271 
Of these—arable ... aoe «-» 13,464,300 
— waste... aoa --- 6,290,000 
Remainder, towns, plantations, and under water. 
Number of persons holding land... 935,448 
Of these, persons holding from 1 to 
50 acres ... ee _ ‘i 834,574 
From 1 to 10 acres aa re 505,173 
From 1 to 5acres ... ase one 317,264 
Not more than 1 acre obi ahh 135,314 


That is the general state of Ireland; and 
although I am unwilling to refer to parti- 
cular eases, I would wish, if I am not 
wearying the House, to be permitted to 
allude to one. The case I mean is referred 
to in the correspondence on Irish distress, 
Board of Works series, and contains an 
analysis of the recognised tenants on the 
Marquess of Bath’s estate in the barony 
of Farney, in the county of Monaghan. 
The analysis is as follows : — 


Number of Number of 
Tenants. Tenants, 
Rent not exceed- Rent not exceed- 

TAR ise ‘Sse 1 ... 195 ing ... ...£20.., 80 
2 ... 223 — 24... 62 

_ 3... 240 — _ oe 

_ 4... 290 _— 40... 42 

_ 6 ... 443 — 50... 14 
—_ 8 ... 344 —_ 60... 4 

_— 10 ... 218 —_ 70... 1 

_ 12 ... 136 _— 80... 14 

— 10450 220 ee 


Total ... 2,488 


means of effecting that improved condition | About 1,000 more persons were found upon 


of Ireland which it is the object of the Poor | 


Law to accomplish. The noble Lord at 


the estate who were not. recognised as 
tenants, and who either subsisted on some 


the head of the Government and other hon. | still more minute subdivision of property 
Members have more than once expressed | than that officially recorded, or else were 


an opinion that after the passing of the 
New Poor Law, the cultivation of land in 
Ireland will improve. I do not mean to 
say that the noble Lord stated that the 
Poor Law in itself would be the means of 
that improvement; but that, taking into 
consideration the stimulus which the law 
would give to employment, and the mea- 
sures which he anticipated would flow from 
it, the cultivation of the land might natu- 
rally be expected to improve. I apprehend 





established there by the agency of that 
dreadful system called the conacre system. 
The House will observe, that of the 2,488 
recognised tenants, 948, or greatly more 
than a third, pay from 1. to 4. rent; and 
1,954, or four-fifths of the whole number, 
pay less than 10/.; whilst only fourteen 
pay 507. I ask the House whether it is 
possible that, under such a system, any 
improvement in the cultivation of the soll 
can take place? Is it possible that the 
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rotation of crops, which everybody knows 
js essential to good husbandry, can be ob- 
served? Is it possible that improvement 
instock can be effected ? Can we possibly 
expect that skill and capital will be directed 
to the cultivation of the soil so long as land 
shall continue to be held by a tenure such 
qs this? In the course of last autumn, in 
visiting many parts of Ireland, I availed 
myself of the opportunity of inspecting an 
estate belonging to the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs. I assure the 
House I would not allude to the owner of 
the estate by name if I were not prepared, 
by ocular proof, to testify that the estate 
js managed with the greatest liberality 
and generosity. If, indeed, there be any 
ror in the management of this estate, 
itis that too large an amount of money is 
invested in buildings and other works. 
The adjoining estate, belonging to Sir 
Robert Gore Booth—a landlord, who has 
recently been mentioned in this House in 
terms of deserved commendation—is also 
excellently managed. These two estates 
comprise 16,000 acres, the population is 
8,750, and the yearly value 5,2351. Will 
the House believe, that in such a district, 
with a surface of 16,000 acres, a popula- 
tion of nearly 9,000, and a yearly value of 
5,2351., the number of acres under corn 
cultivation was only 432? Whilst such a 
system as this continues, even if it were 
possible or just to other parts of the 
United Kingdom to continue grants and 
loans from the Treasury, would it be ra- 
tional to hope for any improvement in the 
state of Ireland, or to expect that any in- 
fux of capital could effect the desired ob- 
ject? It has pleased Providence to cause 
atransition in the food of the Irish people 
from a low to a higher class; and I appre- 
hend that the necessary consequence must 
be, if the country is to maintain its popu- 
lation—a transition in husbandry also from 
a lower to a higher condition. Without 
that, and without the consolidation of the 
land, no combination of labour, such as 
etists in England and Scotland, can be 
hoped for. But the introduction of im- 
proved husbandry must necessarily for a 
time diminish the amount of labour em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil. This 
is illustrated in the statement which I 
quoted from the report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the Condition of the Irish 
Poor, in which it is stated that the propor- 
tion of labourers employed in Ireland and 
England was as five to two, although the 
quantity of land cultivated was less in the 
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former than the latter. I am not unaware 
of the difficulties as regards the social con- 
dition of Ireland, which present themselves 
to any change of this kind, and I am not 
unmindful of all the evils attendant upon 
the clearance system on estates; but the 
attempt to consolidate farms in Ireland 
would now meet with less opposition than 
it would have experienced at any former 
period, in consequence of the tenacity with 
which the people have heretofore clung to 
the possession of land being relaxed. The 
feeling which has hitherto existed in Ire- 
land with respect to the possession of land, 
would have rendered it not only impolitic 
but unjust in the State to interfere in the 
manner I desire. During ny short con- 
nexion with Ireland, I had opportunities of 
ascertaining how strong that feeling was; 
and I will say that I have always, both in 
public and in private, condemned as un- 
equivocally as any man what is called the 
clearance system. But a different state 
of things now exists in Ireland; and, so far 
from there being an indisposition to abandon 
small holdings, I believe that in many parts 
of Ireland landlords find it difficult to in- 
duce small tenants to remain on their hold- 
ings. I was informed within these few 
days by an Irish landlord, that he, having 
afforded to nearly 1,000 persons on his 
estate the means of leaving their native 
shores for Canada, upwards of 2,000 per- 
sons more pressed him to confer the same 
boon upon them, and he was only prevented 
from doing so by the enormous expense 
which he had already incurred, and which 
disabled him from assisting the others, at 
least for the present. I denounce as 
strongly as any man can anything like 
compulsory emigration ; but in the present 
state of Ireland, I believe that if facilities 
were afforded for voluntary emigration, it 
would proceed until the natural limit would 
be reached in the equalisation of capital 
and labour in the country. The opinion of 
Sir R. Kane is frequently quoted to show 
that Ireland is capable of maintaining a 
population more than double the amount 
of that which now exists there. I do not 
wish to disute the capacity of that fruitful 
country; I believe that if measures were 
taken in the first instance to produce a 
state of things in which the existing popu- 
lation could find subsistence, and then to 
improve the social condition of the country, 
eventually by opening mines, by a superior 
cultivation of the soil, and by the establish- 
ment of manufactures and fisheries, the 
investment of capital necessary to carry 
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out these undertakings would afford such 
abundant means of employment and sub- 
sistence that even the enormous number of 
persons referred to in Sir R. Kane’s cal- 
culation might be maintained in Ireland. 
All I say is that, under existing cireum- 
stances, and at the present moment, the 
population of Ireland is redundant, and 
that it must be temporarily reduced in order 
to allow of an object being effected, without 
which the condition of the country could 
not be permanently improved. And such 
a dense population as either that contem- 
plated by Sir Robert Kane, or as that now 
existing, could not be maintained. I am 
aware that, on former occasions, when co- 
lonisation has‘been advocated, it has been 
said, that if you produce a void in a popu- 
lation it would be speedily filled up again. 
That, I believe, would be the case, if the 
State should remain contented with send- 
ing some persons out of the country, and 
take no further steps to ameliorate the 
condition of those who remained; but I 
have already stated that the object with 
which I propose colonisation is not final in 
itself, but in order to introduce measures 
to give employment to the people, and pre- 
vent the recurrence of the same state of 
things which we now deplore. Again, it 
has been said, that in adopting a system 
of colonisation, we should send from the 
land the sinew and bone, the vigour and 
the strength of the country, and that those 
whose condition renders them a burden on 
the State would be left behind. All I can 
say is, that I, for one, would not wish the 
case to be otherwise. It is not my wish 
to see the landlords of Ireland relieved from 
the burden of supporting those whose 
strength has been exhausted in their ser- 
vice. I conceive such persons to be the 
legitimate recipients of parochial relief in 
all times and under all circumstances; but 
I endeavoured to show, by the observations 
which I addressed to the House at an early 
period, that there was a redundant able 
population in Ireland, which the interests 
of humanity, as well as the material inte- 
rests of the country, required to be removed 
and established in another land. I wish 
now to direct the attention of the House 
to this fact, that every Commission, and 
Parliamentary Committee, appointed to 
consider the social condition of Ireland, 
and devise remedies for its evils, has more 
or less strongly advocated colonisation. 
The Report of the Commission on the Oc- 
cupation of Land in Ireland states that— 
“ Emigration is considered by the Committee 
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of 1830 to be peculiarly applicable as a remedial 
measure to the present state of Ireland, and of 
the relations of landlord and tenant there. They 
recommend that facilities should be afforded hy 
Government to such peasants as were disposed 
voluntarily to emigrate, and who could, either by 
themselves or their landlords (it being for the jn. 
terest of both that farms should be consolidated), 
provide funds to defray the expense of their pas. 
sage and location in America.” 


A very different state of things exists in 
Ireland now from that which prevailed 
when the Committee of 1830 gave their 
recommendation of emigration. And what 
was desirable then has become necessary 
now. In the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Condition of 
the Poorer Classes in Ireland, I find the fol. 
lowing passage :— 


“‘ While we feel that relief should be provided 
for the impotent, we consider it due to the whole 
community, and to the labouring class in parti- 
cular, that such of the able-bodied as may still be 
unable to find free and profitable employment in 
Ireland should be secured support only through 
emigration, or a preliminary to it. In saying 
this, we mean that those who desire to emigrate 
should be furnished with the means of doing so in 
safety, and with intermediate support when they 
stand in need of it, at emigration depots. It is 
thus, and thus only, that the market of labour in 
Ireland can be relieved from the weight that is 
now upon it, or the labourer be raised from his 
present prostrate state. Nor can we hope, in the 
mean time, to see such a degree of content, or of 
peace and order, established, as can alone encou- 
rage enterprise, or draw the overflowing capital 
of England to those commercial undertakings in 
Ireland for which the country in general, if paci- 
fied, would afford so wide and so promising a 
field.” 


I have already quoted too much, but I am 
anxious to establish the fact that every 
Committee and Commission have made the 
same recommendation. I will, therefore, 
cite one more instance from the Report of 
the Land Commission known as Lord De- 
von’s:— 


“‘ We should be sorry to sce the system of emi- 
gration pushed beyond the extent to which it is 
called for by the population, or forced upon any 
persons who do not cheerfully look to its adoption 
as a means of providing for themselves or their fa- 
miilies ; but, after considering the recommenda- 
tions thus repeatedly made upon this subject, and 
the evidence of Mr. Godley, in which the different 
views of this subject are well given, we desire to 
express our own conviction that a well-organized 
system of emigration may be of very great service, 
as one amongst the measures which the situation 
of the occupiers of land in Ireland at present calls 
for. We cannot think that either emigration or 
the extension of public works, or the reclamation 
and improvement of land, can singly remove the 
existing evil. All these remedies must be provided 


concurrently, and applied according to the cireum- | 


stances of each case. In this view, and to this 
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extent only, we wish to direct attention to the | ber for Gateshead (Mr. Hutt), at an early 


subject of emigration.” 


| part of this Session, brought shortly, but 


I have a single quotation more, and that | clearly, before the House, the subject of 
shall be from the Second Report of the Re- | colonisation as necessary for the relief of 


lief Commissioners, lately appointed by Her | Ireland. 


In that speech, the hon. Gentle- 


Majesty’s Government, presented on the! man alluded to the colony of Australia; 


16th of May, only a few days ago. 


That | and, certainly, when we bear in mind that, 


Commission did not, of course, point out|as a colony, it is only now in the tenth 
any remedial measure which did not come | year since its creation—that ten years ago 
immediately under their cognizance in the | it was a barren wilderness—the hon. Gen- 


course of the duty devolved on them; still 
I think this sentence has a most direct 
hearing on the subject, as pointing to the 
remedy I am advocating; at any rate it 
proves, without some such remedy the 
distress existing in Ireland cannot be re- 
lieved by a labour rate, a poor law, or any 
other plan. The report says— 

“We urge the importance of all proprietors, 
furmers, and of individuals in general, affording 
as much employment as may be in their power. 
It must be confessed, that notwithstanding every 
effort that can be made, there will still remain a 
vast multitude of able labourers to be fed without 
employment, and suggestions have been offered as 
to the propriety of establishing some useful labour 
inreturn for the rations ; but they all tend rather 
to the advantage of effecting that object than to 
the means by which it could be accomplished ; we 
concur in the principle, but consider that the re- 
sult can be only very partially attained.” 

I fear I have wearied the House, by enter- 
ing at this length into details on what I 
called at the commencement of my obser- 
vations the Irish portion of the case. I 
have endeavoured simply to establish a 
case for inquiry; not certainly an inquiry 
into colonisation in the abstract; I do not 
expect there will be any opposing opinion 
very strongly expressed in the House on 
that point; the only object of the inquiry I 
ask will be, how that colonisation can be 
carried out ? Before entering on that part 
of the case which may be called more par- 
ticularly the colonial part of it, I wish again 
to repeat, I consider it essential to any 
good system of colonisation that not only 
the benefit of those who go out should be 
consulted, but that the feelings and inter- 
et, nay, even the prejudices of the colonies 
themselves, should be considered. I have 
tated before that I have no new crotchet 
0 propose, no new plan to propound to the 
House; at the same time, I think I should 


| tleman has a right to refer to it trium- 
|phantly as a most cheering example of 
| successful colonisation. I believe at this 
|moment emigration is going on to that 
| colony at the rate of about 300 per month; 
but, when we consider that labour can 
| only be introduced into that colony, and 
others similarly cireumstanced, by the pro- 
Soca of land sales—that in consequence of 
| a want of interest in individual proprietors 
lit is difficult to introduce labourers from 
| this country, except at the public cost, in 
the shape of money raised from the sales 
of the lands—it being a too frequent prac- 
tice for the colonists to avail themselves of 
that labour, when it arrives at the cost of a 
private individual, without paying a pro- 
portion of the expense of bringing it there, 
by inducing them to leave the original em- 
ployer—seceing that the passage-money at 
the commencement of the colonisation of 
the country was 191. or 20/. a head, that 











wot be fulfilling the task I have under- 
taken, if I did not allude as shortly as may 
le to the capabilities of some of those colo- 
lies to which the emigrants must proceed; 
ind lastly, to some of the plans of emigra- 


jtopored, without, however, specifically ad- 
‘cating any one of them. The hon. Mem- 


at present it varies from 15/. to 171.— 
looking at these circumstances, though 
there can be no question there is an im- 
mense demand for labour in the colony—I 
believe the hon. Member for Gateshead 
stated 5,000 miners were wanted alone— 
and though wages have been as high as 31. 
a week, yet I do not think, and I say it 
with regret, that it is very likely Australia 
can be rendered available for this particu- 
lar purpose. At the same time the sub- 
ject may be fairly inquired into, if any in- 
quiry is granted, and I am far from wish- 
ing to prejudice the case as regards Aus- 
tralia. With regard to the colony of New 
Zealand, the same observations as to labour 
are applicable; and the same obstacles to 
a large immigration of Irish to New Zea- 
land exist as in the case of Australia; the 
distance is here, as there, an equal objec- 
tion. But, there is another colony which 
I cannot help thinking has not of late 
years attracted due attention—it is South 
Africa; I speak more particularly of the 
east coast and the province of Natal. I 
am told there are in that district 6,000,000 
acres of fertile land totally uninhabited and 
uncultivated, besides a very much greater 
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extent obtainable should it eventually be- 
come necessary, as there is a willingness 
on the part of the natives to cede it by 
treaty. The hon. Under Secretary of the 
Colonies will not deny that these 6,000,000 
acres are available; and to this colony 
the passage-money of an emigrant may 
fairly be stated at not above one-third or 
one-half of that to Australia and New Zea- 
land. I believe the climate is perfectly 
suited to our countrymen ; the fertility of 
the soil is great; iron and copper exist in 
abundance; and, what I think ought not 
to be forgotten, extended colonisation in 
this direction might have the effect at some 
future period of spreading civilisation in 
those regions of Africa at present the most 
benighted in the world. The Government 
has recently sent out that eminent man, Sir 
Henry Pottinger, as Governor of that co- 
lony: this fact cannot but give facilities 
for inquiry in that quarter. But, I need 
hardly say, my attention has been di- 
rected more particularly to the most in- 
teresting of all our colonies, that with 
reference to which nearly all plans of 
emigration yet proposed have been drawn 
up—the British North American posses- 
sions. They are much the nearest to 
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our own shores, and of course the pas- 
sage is by far the cheapest; there is there 
—what there is not in any of the other 
colonies I have referred to-— abundance of 
food, waiting for the mouths sent to con- 


sume it. There are large tracts of unoc- 
cupied land. I do not forget the state- 
ment of the hon. Judge Advocate (Mr. C. 
Buller), that those lands, though unoccu- 
pied, are not unappropriatcd; but, at the 
same time, [ do not conceive this would 
be an insuperable objection to colonisation 
there, since it is the fact that the indi- 
viduals in possession of these appropriated 
lands are in the constant habit, from ne- 
cessity, of selling them at much lower rates 
than the price set on the lands in the hands 
of the Government. But the capabilities 
of Canada must be familiar to the House; 
it must have a lively recollection of the two 
able speeches of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. C. Buller) to whom I have al- 
ready referred; and I think it would be 
bad taste in me to dwell further on this 
subject, except to point out one or two 
facts bearing on Canada, and to state a 
few statistical details, which were not men- 
tioned by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
showing the rapid advance of the colony, 
and how admirable have been the results 
of colonisation as far as they affect those 
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who have hitherto gone there. In 1820, 
the population of Canada was only 500,000 
souls; in 1845, it had increased to 1,500,000, 
But in the trade and commerce of the eo. 
lony, the progress is still more striking and 
extraordinary than the increase of the popu. 
lation. In 1835—only twelve years ago 
—the quantity of flour exported from (a. 
nada was 96,000 barrels. In 1846, it was 
800,000 barrels, besides 500,000 barrels 
detained in store at Montreal by the sudden 
freezing of the St. Lawrence. This is not 
all; the exports have not only increased in 
an enormous ratio, but the imports from 
the United Kingdom to the British posses. 
sions in North America amount nearly to 
9,000,0002. annually. This one fact suff 
ciently proves the prosperity that exists 
there; and this has a material bearing on 
the immigration of Irish labour into that 
colony. The wages of labour in Canada 
are from 2s. to 2s. 6d. currency a day, 
with lodgings found for the labourers; such 
is the information I have received on this 
point. I may now, without violating the 
principle I have laid down to myself, briefly 
allude to the various plans that have been 
at different times suggested to this House. 
First, there is the plan of Mr. E. Gibbon 
Wakefield, called the self-supporting sys- 
tem; by that, colonisation is to be main- 
tained by the sale of lands at a compara- 
tively high price, and the appropriation of 
the whole proceeds of such sales to the im- 
migration of labour. I believe I rightly 
state this to be the intention of that plan; 
and I think I do no injustice to it when I 
say it is not exactly suited for the province 
of Canada. The price of the lands in pri- 
vate hands there is too low to make such a 
project available; and labourers, when they 
are imported into that country, have facili- 
ties and temptations furnished them to 
leave the colony and go to the United 
States: both these reasons make the plan 
unavailable for Canada. Then there is 4 
plan of Colonel Torrens, contained in 4 
pamphlet lately published by him, but 
being in many respects a’ renewal of his 
former plan, with some peculiar adapta- 
tions of it to the existing state of Ireland. 
That plan may be described as a modifica- 
tion of Mr. E. Gibbon Wakefield’s; there 
certainly is much to commend in it; it pro- 
poses a most desirable object—the emigra- 
tion of capital with labour; he proposes, 
too, to pay off the expense by way of an- 
nuity; but I cannot help fearing this part 
of the plan will not be adopted on a sufii- 
ciently extensive scale for the object 
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yiew in any scheme that may be devised 
having special reference to the relief of 
Ireland. The next plan is that of the hon. 
and learned Judge Advocate (Mr. C. Bul- 
ler) brought forward in 1843; he proposed 
to obtain for Canada the benefits of Mr. 
Wakefield’s plan by adapting it to that 
colony. I believe I rightly characterize 
that plan in describing it as one for the 
resumption of lands already appropriated 
to private parties, by compulsory means, 
not altogether dissimilar from the project 
of the Government with regard to the 
waste lands in Ireland; it proposed, also, 
something like a substitute for Lord Dur- 
ham’s proposition for a wild-land tax. It 
was an adaptation to Canada of the plan 
of Mr. Wakefield, heretofore only carried 
out in a more distant colony. There is 
another plan, brought forward by Mr. Sul- 
livan, a member of the Executive Council 
of Canada; it is founded on an original 
Government outlay, to be repaid by the 
sale of plots of ground, reserved in, and in- 
termixed with, the locations of the colo- 
nists, by which. means, he apprehends, 
such a value will be given to the reserved 
lots as eventually to pay the expense of 
colonisation. Then there is the plan lately 


published by Mr. Godley, and particularly 
addressed to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government; that plan has excited 
great attention both in this country and in 
Ireland, and, from information I have re- 


cently received, in Canada also. He pro- 
poses to give a stimulus to the demand for 
labour in the colonies of British North 
America, during the first year of emigra- 
tio, by enabling the emigrant to work for 
wages while he is settling on the land; at 
the expiration of that time, or thereabouts, 
from the first settlement, he expects to 
render the settlement attractive by social 
and civil aids, and by making provision for 
the moral as well as the material well-being 
ofthe emigrant. I know how difficult it is 
to describe plans including many details in 
afew words; but I think I have not inac- 
curately represented it. Then, there is the 
plan put forward by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Colonial Department, on the 
3lst of December, 1846; but which, shortly 
afterwards, in January last, on more ma- 
ture inquiry, he found reason to abandon. 
He proposed to build villages for the emi- 
grants at first by an outlay by the Govern- 
ment, which should send them out at once, 
and feed them for a time, by what may not 
waptly be called a species of commissariat; 
that, I believe, is a tolerably fair repre- 
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sentation of that plan. I mention these 
schemes, not with the view of advocating or 
depreciating any of them, but simply for the 
purpose of putting them before the House as 
a proof that a number of such propositions 
exist, all varying in their details, but all 
fairly open to consideration and inquiry by 
any Commission that might have the duty 
of making such an investigation imposed 
upon it. But, without violating the prin- 
ciple I have laid down, I may be allowed 
to mention one plan which has not been 
made public before, and to which I venture 
to draw the attention of the Government, 
simply with the same view with which I 
have mentioned others. It must be within 
the knowledge of the hon. Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, and, notwithstanding the 
pressure of other affairs, within that of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
that a project has existed for some time 
for constructing a railroad from Halifax to 
Quebec. That railway, as projected, com- 
mences at Halifax, passes through the 
centre of the province of Nova Scotia and 
the heart of New Brunswick. There is 
this broad distinction between New Bruns- 
wick and Canada: there exists in the 
former a tract of nearly 10,000,000 acres 
of fertile land, now in the possession of 
the Government, more than 1,000,000 
acres of which lie in one compact mass; 
and this railroad passes through that land, 
intersects a portion of Lower Canada to a 
point on the St. Lawrence (Riviere de Loup), 
and then to Quebec. I hope I am not de- 
parting from my object in alluding to this 
line of road, but it bears materially on the 
question. It appears to me that this rail- 
road may not only be made of great im- 
portance to the colonists, but an object of 
great’ national interest, both in a military, 
a commercial, and many other other points 
of view. As to the commercial considera- 
tions, everybody is aware how circuitous is 
the navigation from England to Quebee by 
the St. Lawrence; and it is also a most 
dangerous one. On the coast and in the 
vicinity of Cape Breton, there are constant 
shipwrecks; and anything that rendered 
the route less circuitous, and safer, would 
benefit the commercial interests both of 
As to its 
military importance, the road runs nearly 

arallel with a portion of the boundary 
settled by the Ashburton Treaty. In con- 
sequence of that settlement, military posts 
have been established; and if a railroad is 
not made, a military road will have to be 
constructed. In that country a railroad 
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may be formed at little cost; the land may 
be had for nothing; and the sleepers of 
the line can be got for the taking down; 
and the cuttings, which on this line would 
be few, can be made at a very cheap rate. 
In another point, the line is also of very 
great importance. As long ago as 1791, 
in the discussions on the Quebec Bill, both 
Pitt and Burke contemplated measures 
that might tend to amalgamate the whole 
of these important provinces, and consoli- 
date them into one British North American 
possession. Sir, I think, in a material 
point of view, nothing can tend to effect 
that object more than the construction of 
this railroad. If it should be in the con- 
templation of the Government, after an 
investigation of this scheme, to sanction it, 
I cannot help thinking an early decision 
by which the proceeding with the railway 
may be facilitated should be given. There 
is hardly any other way by which this 
species of colonisation could be more as- 
sisted; I believe it is necessary to give a 
stimulus to labour in the colonies in the 
first instance, in order that men may begin 
to earn a subsistence by wages at the same 
time they are beginning to build their 
houses, and preparing their Jand in order 
to maintain themselves. As I said before, 
however, | simply throw this out as one of 
the plans that might be desirable and most 
worthy of a careful and deliberate inquiry. 
Now, a most important point is, I know, 
the question of expense. I feel that I 
might possibly be justified in evading that 
question, having, as I said before, brought 
forward this Motion for an inquiry, without 
any intention of proposing any plan. But 
it would not be candid in me if I did not 
declare that I, for one, so far as I have 
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been able to form an opinion on this sub- | 


ject, do not believe that colonisation, such 
as that I am advocating, can ever be 
effected so as to cost nothing. I know 
that there are others — men to whose 
opinion I shall always be anxious to 


defer my own—who, in this respect, think | 


differently from me; but, nevertheless, 
I should not be satisfied that I was act- 
ing correctly or candidly if, in bringing 
forward a Motion of this kind, I left com- 
pletely in the dark my own opinions, as far 
as they go, on this point. I feel, with 
them, that the greatest ultimate good must 
result from colonisation; good, not only as 
regards the inerease of our commerce— 
good, also, as regards our colonial strength, 
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|there must be an outlay, and I am op. 
| vinced that that outlay must be large. | 
(am not here to advocate Treasury grants 
or loans for that purpose, though at the 
same time, I know there must be many 
advantages, at any rate in the first in. 
stance, in a measure of this nature being 
assisted by loans; and 1 have before en. 
deavoured to explain to the House, and | 
now call upon hon. Members who may be 
inclined to oppose my views on the plea of 
expense, to consider, what must be the 
annual cost of the Poor Law for Ireland, 
Take the largest amount of expenditure 
likely to be entailed by any system of emi- 
gration—say by Mr. Godley’s plan, which 
I believe is considered the most expensive 
of all—and I ask now, will it not appear 
small, looked at in the light of capital, 
as compared with the sum which must be 
expended in the maintenance of the poor 
population of Ireland in their own coun- 
try—a sum which must be looked on in 
the light of interest? Various calculations 
have been made as to the probable cost 
of emigration, and some of them are very 
discrepant indeed. I have heard the ex- 
pense of emigration to Canada estimated 
at 251. a head; I have heard it stated 
| that it could be easily done for 4. or 5l. 
/a head; and I remember even to have 
|heard it asserted that it could be done 
|for nothing. I think it will be admitted 
on all hands that Mr. Sullivan is a gen- 
|tleman whose opinion on such a question 
iis deserving of some attention. Let us 
| hear what he says :— 

| ‘Mr. Smith O’Brien says, that the settlers un- 
| der Mr. Peter Robinson cost, for their establish- 
ment on land, 22/. a head—I suppose, men, wo- 
;men, and children all round. Deducting the 
| allowance for passage-money, 5/. a head, which is 
about double what it would be now, at least there 
is 171. sterling left for each man, woman, and 
child. Iam not afraid to say that one-fourth of 
the sum would be sufficient. At the time of Mr. 
Robinson's settlement, we all know that provi- 
sions had to be imported from the United States 
for the emigrants, at a very high price ; and there 
were many other reasons why the settlement was 
expensive. Much as it cost, however, I believe 
the town lots, in the village of Peterborough, 
would sell for more at this day than the whole 
cost ; without taking into account the immense 
value of the property, real and personal, now 
owned by the people whom that settlement was 
| the means of introducing into the rear of the New- 
| castle district.” 





| But, Sir, perhaps I may be told that, if 
any money is to be spent on behalf of 


| the public, either by grant or loan, it is 


and the amplitude and power of our em- | better it should be speut in Ireland rather 
I do not think it 


pire; but, | believe, in the first instanee,| than in the colonies. 
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necessary to dwell on that topic. Look | 
to the demoralisation which has resulted 
—necessarily and inevitably resulted—from 
an attempt on the part of the Government | 
to relieve the people of Ireland at home; | 
and then take into consideration the bene- | 
ficial effect which any money spent in es- | 
tablishing a system of colonisation will | 
have in tending to the improvement of the | 
condition of the people, and in changing 
their habits. Looking to all this, and | 
bearing also in mind that the expense of | 
maintaining the poor in Ireland is an ex- ; 
pense which will be continually recurring, | 
whereas the expense of establishing them | 
in colonies is an outlay made once for all | 
—I repeat, that, bearing all these things | 
in mind, I cannot help thinking that few 
hon. Members will be found to deny that 
if an expenditure of money be requisite, 
it is very much better that the money should 
be devoted to the purposes I advocate, than 
to public works in Ireland. Of course it 
is understood that by ‘‘ public works” I 
desire to refer to ‘‘ relief works.”’ I have 
seen it stated—and here again I do not | 
think any one in the House will be found 
to corroborate the assertion, that an ex- 
tensive colonisation is impossible, inasmuch 
as the adequate supply of food could not 
be found in Canada for a suddenly in- 
ereased population. Now, I think that the | 
surplus produce of that country may be | 
taken at 2,000,000 barrels of flour in the | 
present season; that is very likely to be- | 
come greater with the addition of rl 
power of labour, and therefore I may dis- | 
miss this objection. If any funds are to | 
be defrayed by the North American Le- 
gislation, again we are told that there is 
a deficiency there; but it appears to me 
that the example which has been given 
by the hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. 
Hutt) with reference to Australia, will 
very satisfactorily meet any such argu- | 
ment as that. Another point has been put | 
forward in a way which makes it desirable 
that I should dwell upon it. It is said, a/- 
though a sufficient amount of freight may 
be found for the transport of the average 
number of colonists at present going out, not 
exceeding 50,000 a year, that it would be 
impossible to find the necessary freight for 
any greatly increased number; and that if | 
colonisation were to be attempted to an ex- 
tent to produce a visible effect in Ireland, 
the resuit would be that freights would rise 
% enormously as very seriously to enhance | 
the ordinary course. 1 have here a return | 
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the year 1845, 1,505 ships, with 593,116 
tons, and in 1846, 1,585 ships, with 
605,253 tons, left the ports of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the ports of British 
North America in ballast. Now, taking 
the number in 1846—605,253 tons would 
give accommodation, as provided under the 
Passengers’ Act, which allows three pas- 
sengers for every five tons, to 363,000 
emigrants. I am quite aware that from 
605,000 tons some deduction should be 
made on account of unseaworthy vessels 
and ships not fitted to emigrants. I will, 
therefore, deduct 105,000 tons, an enor- 
mous deduction, and then we will have left 
ships that leave this country in ballast 
sufficient to carry 300,000 emigrant pas- 
sengers. That is without taking into con- 
sideration the accommodation that might 
have been found in 1081 ships which sailed 
for North America in the same year with 
cargoes, all or the greater number of 
which could carry a certain number of 
steerage passengers with them; that is 
also without taking into account the in- 
ereased number of ships likely to be di- 
rected into the North American trade, 
partly by the demand for ships this year, 
and partly by the large profits on freights 
of corn from the other side of the Atlantic; 
but, leaving all this out of our calculation, 
I have proved that there will be ample 
accommodation for at least 300,000 pas- 
sengers. Now, there is another objection, 
much relied on, that the Irish always make 
bad colonists. If the Irish have hitherto 
been ‘ shovelled,’’ as it has been described, 
from some estates—and that has up to the 
present time been the principal cause of 
the emigration—then, I say, it is no won- 
der that such men as they were likely to 
be should have made bad colonists. But I 
will ask whether in reality that has been 
the case? I will ask whether the state- 
ment has not been refuted by abundant 
testimony—whether it has not been proved 
to be false by patent facts, which are per- 
haps even more valuable than any written 
declaration or any arguments on such a 
subject ? I think a most gratifying feature, 
almost the only gratifying feature in the 
deep distress which has recently prevailed 
in Ireland, has been seen in the immense 
remittances that have made from the oppo- 
site side of the water for the purpose of 
bringing over to America the relations and 
friends of some of those Irish people who 
had already gone there. 1 believe there is 
no Gentleman in this House who, if asked 


which I think will refute that position. In last year to name the probable amount of 
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extent obtainable should it eventually be- 
come necessary, as there is a willingness 
on the part of the natives to cede it by 
treaty. The hon. Under Secretary of the 
Colonies will not deny that these 6,000,000 
acres are available; and to this colony 
the passage-money of an emigrant may 
fairly be stated at not above one-third or 
one-half of that to Australia and New Zea- 
land. I believe the climate is perfectly 
suited to our countrymen ; the fertility of 
the soil is great; iron and copper exist in 
abundance; and, what I think ought not 
to be forgotten, extended colonisation in 
this direction might have the effect at some 
future period of spreading civilisation in 
those regions of Africa at present the most 
benighted in the world. The Government 
has recently sent out that eminent man, Sir 
Henry Pottinger, as Governor of that co- 
lony: this fact cannot but give facilities 
for inquiry in that quarter. But, I need 
hardly say, my attention has been di- 
rected more particularly to the most in- 
teresting of all our colonies, that with 
reference to which nearly all plans of 
emigration yet proposed have been drawn 
up—the British North American posses- 
sions. They are much the nearest to 
our own shores, and of course the pas- 
sage is by far the cheapest; there is there 
—what there is not in any of the other 
colonies I have referred to-— abundance of 
food, waiting for the mouths sent to con- 
sume it. There are large tracts of unoc- 
cupied land. I do not forget the state- 
ment of the hon. Judge Advocate (Mr. C. 
Buller), that those lands, though unoccu- 
pied, are not unappropriatcd; but, at the 
same time, [ do not conceive this would 
be an insuperable objection to colonisation 
there, since it is the fact that the indi- 
viduals in possession of these appropriated 
lands are in the constant habit, from ne- 
cessity, of selling them at much lower rates 
than the price set on the lands in the hands 
of the Government. But the capabilities 
of Canada must be familiar to the House; 
it must have a lively recollection of the two 
able speeches of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. C. Buller) to whom I have al- 
ready referred; and I think it would be 
bad taste in me to dwell further on this 
subject, except to point out one or two 
facts bearing on Canada, and to state a 
few statistical details, which were not men- 
tioned by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
showing the rapid advance of the colony, 
and how admirable have been the results 
of colonisation as far as they affect those 
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who have hitherto gone there. In 1820, 
the population of Canada was only 500,000 
souls; in 1845, it had increased to 1,500,000, 
But in the trade and commerce of the eo. 
lony, the progress is still more striking and 
extraordinary than the increase of the popu- 
lation. In 1835—only twelve years ago 
—the quantity of flour exported from Ca. 
nada was 96,000 barrels. In 1846, it was 
800,000 barrels, besides 500,000 barrels 
detained in store at Montreal by the sudden 
freezing of the St. Lawrence. This is not 
all; the exports have not only increased in 
an enormous ratio, but the imports from 
the United Kingdom to the British posses- 
sions in North America amount nearly to 
9,000,0002. annually. This one fact suff. 
ciently proves the prosperity that exists 
there; and this has a material bearing on 
the immigration of Irish labour into that 
colony. The wages of labour in Canada 
are from 2s. to 2s. 6d. currency a day, 
with lodgings found for the labourers; such 
is the information I have received on this 
point. I may now, without violating the 
principle I have laid down to myself, briefly 
allude to the various plans that have been 
at different times suggested to this House. 
First, there is the plan of Mr. E. Gibbon 
Wakefield, called the self-supporting sys- 
tem; by that, colonisation is to be main- 
tained by the sale of lands at a compara- 
tively high price, and the appropriation of 
the whole proceeds of such sales to the im- 
migration of labour. I believe I rightly 
state this to be the intention of that plan; 
and I think I do no injustice to it when I 
say it is not exactly suited for the province 
of Canada. The price of the lands in pri- 
vate hands there is too low to make such a 
project available; and labourers, when they 
are imported into that country, have facili- 
ties and temptations furnished them to 
leave the colony and go to the United 
States: both these reasons make the plan 
unavailable for Canada. Then there is a 
plan of Colonel Torrens, contained in a 
pamphlet lately published by him, but 
being in many respects a renewal of his 
former plan, with some peculiar adapta- 
tions of it to the existing state of Ireland. 
That plan may be described as a modifica- 
tion of Mr. E. Gibbon Wakefield’s; there 
certainly is much to commend in it; it pro- 
poses a most desirable object—the emigra- 
tion of capital with labour; he proposes, 
too, to pay off the expense by way of an- 
nuity; but I cannot help fearing this part 
of the plan will not be adopted on a sufi 
ciently extensive scale for the object m 
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yiew in any scheme that may be devised 
having special reference to the relief of 
Ireland. The next plan is that of the hon. 
and learned Judge Advocate (Mr. C. Bul- 
ler) brought forward in 1843; he proposed 
to obtain for Canada the benefits of Mr. 
Wakefield’s plan by adapting it to that 
colony. I believe I rightly characterize 
that plan in describing it as one for the 
resumption of lands already appropriated 
to private parties, by compulsory means, 
not altogether dissimilar from the project 
of the Government with regard to the 
waste lands in Ireland; it proposed, also, 
something like a substitute for Lord Dur- 
ham’s proposition for a wild-land tax. It 
was an adaptation to Canada of the plan 
of Mr. Wakefield, heretofore only carried 
out in a more distant colony. There is 
another plan, brought forward by Mr. Sul- 
livan, a member of the Executive Council 
of Canada; it is founded on an original 
Government outlay, to be repaid by the 
sale of plots of ground, reserved in, and in- 
termixed with, the locations of the colo- 
nists, by which. means, he apprehends, 
such a value will be given to the reserved 
lots as eventually to pay the expense of 
colonisation. Then there is the plan lately 
published by Mr. Godley,-and particularly 
addressed to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government; that plan has excited 
great attention both in this country and in 
Ireland, and, from information I have re- 
cently received, in Canada also. He pro- 
poses to give a stimulus to the demand for 
labour in the colonies of British North 
America, during the first year of emigra- 
tion, by enabling the emigrant to work for 
wages while he is settling on the land; at 
the expiration of that time, or thereabouts, 
from the first settlement, he expects to 
render the settlement attractive by social 
and civil aids, and by making provision for 
the moral as well as the material well-being 
ofthe emigrant. I know how difficult it is 
to deseribe plans including many details in 
afew words; but I think I have not inac- 
curately represented it. Then, there is the 
plan put forward by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Colonial Department, on the 
3lst of December, 1846; but which, shortly 
afterwards, in January last, on more ma- 
ture inquiry, he found reason to abandon. 
He proposed to build villages for the emi- 
grants at first by an outlay by the Govern- 
ment, which should send them out at once, 
and feed them for a time, by what may not 
unaptly be called a species of commissariat; 
that, I believe, is a tolerably fair repre- 
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sentation of that plan. I mention these 
schemes, not with the view of advocating or 
depreciating any of them, but simply for the 
purpose of putting them before the House as 
a proof that a number of such propositions 
exist, all varying in their details, but all 
fairly open to consideration and inquiry by 
any Commission that might have the duty 
of making such an investigation imposed 
upon it. But, without violating the prin- 
ciple I have laid down, I may be allowed 
to mention one plan which has not been 
made public before, and to which I venture 
to draw the attention of the Government, 
simply with the same view with which I 
have mentioned others. It must be within 
the knowledge of the hon. Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, and, notwithstanding the 
pressure of other affairs, within that of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
that a project has existed for some time 
for constructing a railroad from Halifax to 
Quebec. That railway, as projected, com- 
mences at Halifax, passes through the 
centre of the province of Nova Scotia and 
the heart of New Brunswick. There is 
this broad distinction between New Bruns- 
wick and Canada: there exists in the 
former a tract of nearly 10,000,000 acres 
of fertile land, now in the possession of 
the Government, more than 1,000,000 
acres of which lie in one compact mass; 
and this railroad passes through that land, 
intersects a portion of Lower Canada to a 
point on the St. Lawrence (Riviere de Loup), 
and then to Quebec. I hope I am not de- 
parting from my object in alluding to this 
line of road, but it bears materially on the 
question. It appears to me that this rail- 
road may not only be made of great im- 
portance to the colonists, but an object of 
great national interest, both in a military, 
a commercial, and many other other points 
of view. As to the commercial considera- 
tions, everybody is aware how circuitous is 
the navigation from England to Quebee by 
the St. Lawrence; and it is also a most 
dangerous one. On the coast and in the 
vicinity of Cape Breton, there are constant 
shipwrecks; and anything that rendered 
the route less circuitous, and safer, would 
benefit the commercial interests both of 
this country and the colonies. As to its 
military importance, the road runs nearly 

arallel with a portion of the boundary 
settled by the Ashburton Treaty. In con- 
sequence of that settlement, military posts 
have been established; and if a railroad is 
not made, a military road will have to be 
constructed. In that country a railroad 
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may be formed at little cost; the land may 
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{there must be an outlay, and I am eon. 


be had for nothing; and the sleepers of | vinced that that outlay must be large, | 


the line can be got for the taking down; 
and the cuttings, which on this line would 
be few, can be made at a very cheap rate. 
In another point, the line is also of very 
great importance. As long ago as 1791, 
in the discussions on the Quebec Bill, both 
Pitt and Burke contemplated measures 
that might tend to amalgamate the whole 
of these important provinces, and consoli- 
date them into one British North American 
possession. Sir, I think, in a material 
point of view, nothing can tend to effect 
that object more than the construction of 
this railroad. If it should be in the con- 
templation of the Government, after an 
investigation of this scheme, to sanction it, 
I cannot help thinking an early decision 
by which the proceeding with the railway 
may be facilitated should be given. There 
is hardly any other way by which this 
species of colonisation could be more as- 
sisted; I believe it is necessary to give a 
stimulus to labour in the colonies in the 
first instance, in order that men may begin 
to earn a subsistence by wages at the same 
time they are beginning to build their 
houses, and preparing their Jand in order 


/am not here to advocate Treasury grants 


|or loans for that purpose, though at the 
same time, I know there must be many 
advantages, at any rate in the first jp. 
stance, in a measure of this nature being 
assisted by loans; and I have before ep. 
deavoured to explain to the House, and | 
now call upon hon. Members who may be 
inclined to oppose my views on the plea of 
expense, to consider, what must be the 
annual cost of the Poor Law for Ireland. 
Take the largest amount of expenditure 
likely to be entailed by any system of emi- 
gration—say by Mr. Godley’s plan, which 
I believe is considered the most expensive 
of all—and I ask now, will it not appear 
small, looked at in the light of capital, 
as compared with the sum which must be 
expended in the maintenance of the poor 
population of Ireland in their own coun- 
try—a sum which must be looked on in 
the light of interest? Various calculations 
have been made as to the probable cost 
of emigration, and some of them are very 
discrepant indeed. I have heard the ex- 
pense of emigration to Canada estimated 
at 251. a head; I have heard it stated 





to maintain themselves. As I said before, | that it could be easily done for 41. or 5l. 
however, | simply throw this out as one of |a head; and I remember even to have 
the plans that might be desirable and most | heard it asserted that it could be done 
worthy of a careful and deliberate inquiry. | for nothing. I think it will be admitted 
Now, a most important point is, I know, | on all hands that Mr. Sullivan is a gen- 
the question of expense. I feel that I|tleman whose opinion on such a question 





might possibly be justified in evading that 
question, having, as I said before, brought 
forward this Motion for an inquiry, without 
any intention of proposing any plan. But 
it would not be candid in me if I did not 
declare that I, for one, so far as I have 
been able to form an opinion on this sub- 
ject, do not believe that colonisation, such 
as that I am advocating, can ever be 
effected so as to cost nothing. I know 
that there are others — men to whose 
opinion I shall always be anxious to 


defer my own—who, in this respect, think | 


differently from me; but, nevertheless, 
I should not be satisfied that I was act- 
ing correctly or candidly if, in bringing 
forward a Motion of this kind, I left com- 
pletely in the dark my own opinions, as far 
as they go, on this point. I feel, with 
them, that the greatest ultimate good must 
result from colonisation; good, not only as 
regards the increase of our commerce— 
good, also, as regards our colonial strength, 
and the amplitude and power of our em. 
pire; but, I believe, in the first instance, 


le . . 
jis deserving of some attention. Let us 
| hear what he says :— 
| ‘Mr. Smith O’Brien says, that the settlers un- 
| der Mr. Peter Robinson cost, for their establish- 
ment on land, 22/. a head—I suppose, men, wo- 
}men, and children all round. Deducting the 
| allowance for passage-money, 5/. a head, which is 
about double what it would be now, at least there 
is 171. sterling left for each man, woman, and 
| child. Iam not afraid to say that one-fourth of 
the sum would be sufficient. At the time of Mr. 
| Robinson's settlement, we all know that provi- 
| sions had to be imported from the United States 
for the emigrants, at a very high price ; and there 
were many other reasons why the settlement was 
| expensive. Much as it cost, however, I believe 
{the town lots, in the village of Peterborough, 
would sell for more at this day than the whole 
cost ; without taking into account the immense 
value of the property, real and personal, now 
owned by the people whom that settlement was 
the means of introducing into the rear of the New- 
castle district.” 
But, Sir, perhaps I may be told that, if 
any money is to be spent on behalf of 
the public, either by grant or loan, it 1s 
better it should be spent in Ireland rather 
than in the colonies. I do not think it 
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necessary to dwell on that topic. Look the year 1845, 1,505 ships, with 593,116 
to the demoralisation which has resulted tons, and in 1846, 1,585 ships, with 
—necessarily and inevitably resulted—from 605,253 tons, left the ports of Great 
an attempt on the part of the Government | Britain and Ireland for the ports of British 
to relieve the people of Ireland at home; | | North America in ballast. Now, taking 
and then take into consideration the bene- | the number in 1846—605,253 tons would 
cial effect which any money spent in es-| give accommodation, as provided under the 
tablishing a system of colonisation will | Passengers’ Act, which allows three pas- 
have in tending to the improvement of the | sengers for every five tons, to 363,000 
condition of the people, and in changing | emigrants. I am quite aware that from 
their habits. Looking to all this, and | 605,000 tons some deduction should be 
bearing also in mind that the expense of | made on account of unseaworthy vessels 
maintaining the poor in Ireland is an ex-; and ships not fitted to emigrants. I will, 

pense which will be continually recurring, | therefore, deduct 105,000 tons, an enor- 
whereas the expense of establishing them | mous deduction, and then we will have left 
in colonies is an outlay made once “for all | ships that leave this country in ballast 
—I repeat, that, bearing all these things | sufficient to earry 300,000 emigrant pas- 
in mind, I cannot help ‘thinking that few! sengers. That is without taking into con- 
hon. Members will be found to “deny that | sideration the accommodation that might 
if an expenditure of money be requisite, | have been found in 1081 ships which sailed 
itis very much better that the money should | for North America in the same year with 
be devoted to the purposes I advocate, than | cargoes, all or the greater number of 
to public works in Ireland. Of course it} which could carry a certain number of 
is understood that by ‘‘ public works” I | steerage passengers with them; that is 
desire to refer to ‘relief works.” I have | also without taking into account the in- 
seen it stated—-and here again I do not creased number of ships likely to be di- 
think any one in the House will be found | rected into the North American trade, 
to corroborate the assertion, that an ex- | partly by the demand for ships this year, 
tensive colonisation is impossible, inasmuch | and partly by the large profits on freights 
as the adequate supply of food could not | of corn from the other side of the Atlantic; 
be found in Canada for a suddenly in- | but, leaving all this out of our calculation, 
creased population. Now, I think that the|I have proved that there will be ample 
surplus — of that country may be | accommodation for at least 300,000 pas- 
taken at 2,000,000 barrels of flour in the | sengers. Now, there is another objection, 
present season; that is very likely to be-| | much relied on, that the Irish always make 
come greater with the addition of new | bad colonists. If the Irish have hitherto 
power of labour, and therefore I may dis- | been ‘ shovelled,”’ as it has been described, 
miss this objection. If any funds are to | from some estates—and that has up to the 
be defrayed by the North American Le-| present time been the principal cause of 
gislation, again we are told that there is | the emigration—then, I say, it is no won- 
a deficiency there; but it appears to me | der that such men as they were likely to 
that the example which has been given | be should have made bad colonists. But I 
by the hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. | will ask whether in reality that has been 
Hutt) with reference to Australia, will| the case? I will ask whether the state- 
very satisfactorily meet any such argu-| ment has not been refuted by abundant 
ment as that. Another point has been put | testimony—whether it has not been proved 
forward in a way which makes it desirable | to be false by patent facts, which are per- 
that I should dwell upon it. It is said, al-| haps even more valuable than any written 
though a sufficient amount of freight may | declaration or any arguments on such a 
be found for the transport of the average | subject ? I think a most gratifying feature, 
number of colonists at present going out, not | almost the only gratifying feature in the 
exceeding 50,000 a year, that it would be | deep distress which has recently prevailed 
impossible to find the necessary freight for | in Ireland, has been seen in the immense 
any greatly increased number; and that if| remittances that have made from the oppo- 
colonisation were to be attempted to an ex- | site side of the water for the purpose of 
tent to produce a visible effect in Ireland, | bringing over to America the relations and 
the result would be that freights would rise | friends of some of those Irish people who 
80 enormously as very seriously to enhance | had already gone there. I believe there is 
the ordinary course. I have here a return | no Gentleman in this House who, if asked 
which I think will refute that position. In| last year to name the probable amount of 
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such remittances, would have ventured to 
name one-fourth, perhaps even one-twen- 
tieth of that sum which we have every 
reason to believe has come. Is this a proof 
that the Irish make bad emigrants? I 
think it is a very decided proof that, when 
removed from their own soil, when placed 
in a position where they may freely exer- 
cise their industry and their talents, they 
succeed in every respect as well as any of 
their fellow creatures ; they thrive as well 
and make as good citizens as the people 
of any other country. Undoubtedly there 
are circumstances, and circumstances most 
creditable to the Irish character, which in- 
duce many of them to throng to the towns, 
where they have not an opportunity of be- 
coming possessed of wealth, and where 
they can only be known as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. I allude to the fact 
that they are unwilling to go into the 
wilderness, on the ground that they would 
thus deprive themselves of the means of 
obtaining religious instruction. I believe 
that is one of the principal reasons of the 
congregations of Irish in the large towns 
of North America. I consider that the 
character for indolence possessed by many 
of the Irish in the south and west of 
Treland arises from external circumstances, 
and is not an inherent defect of disposi- 
tion. I should, indeed, regret to think 
that there was that difference between the 
Celt and the Saxon which some persons 
have been so anxious industriously to main- 
tain. I do not believe that anything of 
the kind exists. I am not prepared to 
say there is not a difference of character 
in races—that, in one respect, the Celt 
may not be superior, and, in another, the 
Saxon; but, I am satisfied that as regards 
those characteristics which enable a people 
to be honest and active, there is nothing 
in the blood of the Celt which can ineapaci- 
tate him from industrious aspirations or or- 
derly habits, be he resident in the colonies, 
or, if those external circumstances of which 
I have spoken were removed, in his own 
country. I might not only refer to remit- 
tances from Irish emigrants in America 
for the confirmation of this opinion—I 
might appeal to Members of this House 
acquainted with the Irish character—I 
would, were he here, appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Hudson), and ask him if it is 
not frequently found, that of all the la- 
bourers employed on railway works the 
Irish are the most orderly and most useful? 
I might ask any person who has land which 
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he farms himself, if he has not often seen 
cause to congratulate himself on the em. 
ployment of Irish labourers in the time of 
harvest. I can only say that the view I 
take is supported by my own experience; 
but as I have seen the opposite opinion re. 
peatedly put forward in print, I should not 
be content if I did not further endeavour 
to show that it has not been supported in 
those quarters where such a sentiment 
would be most mischievous to the object 
now have at heart, and if I did not make 
it apparent that that opinion does not exist 
with regard to Irish colonists in the eo- 
lonies themselves. I may, I think, trust 
to the authority of an eminent individual 
in the colonies, Chief Justice Robinson. In 
a letter which was published as a pamphlet, 
in 1833, to Sir R. W. Horton, this gen- 
tleman, speaking of the condition of the 
poorer Irish in Upper Canada, says— 

‘*T am persuaded, if you could visit some of 
these persons on their farms, you would find that 
you had’in fact not formed an adequate idea of 
the degree to which they had been raised in the 
seale of comfort and independence by their being 
made the subjects of your experiments in coloni- 
sation. Taken as a whole, the resident Irish agri- 
cultural population in Upper Canada are a most 
valuable class of settlers, and have done credit to 
the country they came from.” 

He also gives an interesting account of 
their conduct in 1837-8, when, as he de- 
monstrates, they acted not only as indus- 
trious, but as loyal and orderly subjects:— 

“ In the winter of 1837-8, the population, gene- 
rally, behaved well ; there were numerous exam- 
ples of men of every origin—English, Scotch, and 
natives of the province, and some who had come 
from the United States of America—doing every- 
thing that could be done by them in defence of 
their country; but I think it was universally felt 
throughout the province that the conduct of the 
Irish, as a body, was pre-eminently good. They 
seemed not only to acknowledge promptly their 
obligations to support their Government and the 
laws, but they discharged their duty with an eager 
forwardness, and a fine, hearty warmth of feeling, 
that it was really quite affecting to witness. It 
makes us feel powerfully that they must, in Ire- 
land, owe their misery and their misconduet (when 
they do act amiss) to some peculiarly unfortunate 
circumstances, springing from'the past history of 
their country, or in some way attributable to their 
condition there; and, if their Government and 
their fellow-subjects could, by any exertion, rescue 
them from their present state of destitution, they 
are worthy of the effort it would cost, and would 
be found grateful.” 

In another pamphlet the same valuable au- 
thority says— 

« Being anxious to know whether the loyalty of 
the Irish emigrants of Canada, quoted as above, 
had continued to the present time, I had a cor- 
respondence with Sir Francis Head upon the sub- 
ject. Sir Francis Head answered me in the af 
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firmative; he informed me that the settlers to 
whom I had alluded were among those who, upon 
alate occasion, marched at once from the New- 
eastle district, in the depth of winter, nearly 100 
miles, to support the Government. For this pat- 
riotie gallantry Sir Francis Head thanked them ; 
to which expression of thanks they replied, ‘ That 
they were doing well in the world; that they felt 
grateful to the British Government, and that they 
had come to fight for the British constitution.’ ” 


I could quote similar passages from the 
works of Captain Hall, and would willingly 
do so were it not that I am afraid of tres- 
passing at greater length upon the patience 
of the House. Another complaint has 
been, that colonists from Ireland must be 
of the lowest class. Now I do not believe, 
if the colonisation be well organized, that 
this is at all necessary. Emigration hither- 
to has been so; but I do not think that a 
well-organized and systematic colonisation 
must be so. I should be sorry to suppose 
that colonisation, in its greater and better 
sense, was @ lost art in this country, for, 
certainly, in former days, this was not the 
case. I may refer to the colonies founded 
by W. Penn and Lord Baltimore, to show 
that once colonisation was more thoroughly 
understood than it is at thismoment. The 
Under Secretary will correct me if I am 
wrong, but I understand that there is a 
project now on foot for colonising Vancou- 
ver's Island, by means of gentry and well- 
educated men proceeding there together 
with artisans and mechanics. This is to 
be the spirit of the scheme; and, if so car- 
ried out, will dissipate all doubt as to the 
feasibility of such a mode of colonising. 
Another and a strong argument, undoubt- 
edly, if true, against extensive emigration 
is, that the Canadians entertain a strong 
objection to any such plan; but I do not 
believe that the objection is warranted by 
the fact? We have received within the 
last few hours interesting statements from 
Canada in reference to the reception Mr. 
Godley’s suggestions have met with in that 
colony. The hon. Gentleman probably 
intends to quote some of these statements; 
and I can easily imagine that the scissors 
have been this morning in constant requi- 
sition at the Colonial Office with these 
papers; but I assure the hon. Gentleman 
that I am not going to force on him the 
necessity of extracting very largely. I 
readily admit that the opinions of the Ca- 
nadian press appear to be divided with re- 
gard to Mr. Godley’s: plan; but they ap- 
pear to object mainly to the details; and, 
while they condemn these, they all, so far 
as I have been able to see, approve of ex- 
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tensive emigration, if properly conducted. 
The very object of the inquiry I wish for 
is to ascertain how emigration can be pro- 
perly conducted; and, if properly conduct- 
ed, I think the hon. Gentleman will find 
that those newspapers are in favour of 
emigration from this country. They do 
not pledge themselves to any specific plan, 
but they expatiate distinctly upon the be- 
nefits to be derived from an encouragement 
of colonisation in England. I perceive in 
the Toronto Globe of May Ist, this decla- 
ration, after a statement of objections to 
some parts of the plan :— 

“We would willingly forget that narrow views 
form any part of the scheme of which the general 
principles cannot be too much approved. ‘Two 
millions is the very number which we have our- 


selves mentioned. Let them come, millions of 
acres are waiting their arrival,” 
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I will not say whether or not this is extra- 
vagance; but I am quoting it, mind, from 
the writings of those parties supposed to 
be opposed to emigration. The British 
Canadian of the same date states :-— 

“ Active steps are being taken to obtain the as- 
sistance ‘of Government towards Canadian coloni- 
sation from Ireland, and we hope the same will be 
done in England and Scotland. The plan now 
proposed should be brought at once under the no- 
tice of our Legislature.” 


I will not detain the House by reading 
other quotations I had prepared from pub- 
lic papers, tending to show the desire 
which existed on the part of the Canadians 
so far back as 1837 and 1839 in favour of 
some stimulus to be applied to emigration; 
but I will read to the House a passage in 
an address delivered by the Hon. R. B. 
Sullivan, President of the Executive Coun- 
cil of Canada, in the hall of the Mechanics’ 
Institute of Toronto. He was not likely, in 
the position which he occupied, to pro- 
pound unpalatable views; and I find in his 
address this sentence :— 

“ But settlements need not be confined to this 
quarter : the greater part of the country between 
Lake Huron and the Ottawa is vacant—whole re- 
gions are without an inhabitant, and millions of 
men may be sustained by cultivating them. Pro- 
visions are abundant and cheap in the country. 
Upper Canada, with her present products, could 
sustain a million of additional inhabitants at once. 
If you bring her 500,000/., she will still be an ex- 
porting country; but the best market she can 
have is at home.” 


I hope that I have now satisfactorily estab- 
lished this part of my case—that there is 
not that apprehension in British North 
America of extensive colonisation, provided 
it be but properly conducted, which has so 
often been represented to be the case. In- 
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formation is required on the subject; and 
there is now in this country a gentleman 
of great ability and on whose authority I 
am sure the hon. Gentleman (the Under 
Secretary) will rely with confidence—I 
mean Mr. Uniacke. I believe he is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be a most enlight- 
ened man, and his opinion entirely coin- 
eides with that of Mr. Sullivan; he is 
deeply interested in those colonies; and he 
is desirous to see the Government favour 
an extensive colonisation conducted on 
sound and recognised principles. I have 
now very nearly concluded. I hope it is 


not necessary for me again to assure the | 


House that I have brought forward this 
Motion totally independent of any party 
feeling whatever. I hope, Sir, I have 
kept my promise to the House, and that I 
have made no allusions whatever that can 


render it difficult for any one to support | 


the Motion [ am about to propose; and 
that in what I have said I have kept out of 
view every topic objectionable either to the 
Government or to any individual Member 
of this House. If I should be taunted as 
having proposed no plan, then all I have 
to say is, that as I have studiously and 
purposely avoided doing so, I can have no 
difficulty in pleading guilty to that taunt. 
My object has been to place before the 
Tlouse the plans of others, with the view 
of asking for a Commission: a Commis- 
sion constituted of three or five, or what- 
ever number may be considered most de- 
sirable, of the most eminent and practical 
men whose services can be expected to be 
devoted to such an investigation. I have 
asked for a Commission: I hope I need 
not say a real Commission to be attended 
with real practical results—such a Com- 
mission as was appointed, I think, by 
Lord Melbourne’s Government, for the in- 
vestigation of the subject of the Poor Law, 
at the head of which was Archbishop 
Whateley—a Commission intended to have 
practical results—a Commission not for 
the postponement of a subject, but one 
formed with the full intention of action at 
as early a period as is possible or practi- 
cable. I have brought this subject for- 
ward with the earnest hope that the Go- 
vernment will consent to the Motion; and 
that they will not allow a question of such 
vital importance as that of colonisation to 
remain in its present condition till the 
question, in the words of Lord Bacon, 
“* shall resolve itself.’’ I am not anxious, 
I can assure the noble Lord and the 
House, to supersede the Colonial Office or 
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the Commissioners for Emigration in ful. 
filling those functions that properly de. 
volve upon them. I need not say that | 
have not brought this Motion forward in 
any spirit of want of confidence in the Co. 
lonial Office; but I conceive that, apart 
from the duties of the Colonial Office, there 
are inquiries to be made in Canada and 
Ireland that would be better conducted by 
others than by that department. I can- 
not expect that the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for the Colonial Depart. 
ment will tell me that the Colonial Office 
is the very best place for mvestigating a 
subject of this nature, for he must reeol- 
lect what was stated by Lord Howick on 
the New Zealand debate in 1845. That 
noble Lord made the following forcible 
remarks on this very subject :— 

“ From some experience of the Colonial Office, 
he was persuaded that it was utterly impossible 
| for any man, be his talents and industry what 
| they might, adequately to administer such com- 
| plicated affairs as those of the British colonies, 
scattered all over the world. It was totally im- 

possible to remedy this deficiency, as suggested 
by the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr, Hawes), 
by the constitution of a board.” 








|I quote that to show that the feeling of 
the noble Lord then was—and I feel con- 
fident is still—that any great increase of 
the duties of the office he holds must in- 
capacitate him for the proper fulfilment of 
the various other duties that devolve upon 
him. I have seen it stated that a measure 
of this kind will only lead to false expec- 
tations ; but I cannot help thinking that 
the reverse will be the case. It must 
not be forgotten (and I say it in no spirit 
other than that of approbation) that those 
who now occupy office in the Government, 
more especially immediately connected with 
the Colonial Office, have been, in years 
gone by, if I may so call them, the apos- 
tles of colonisation. They have taught us 
its principles, and they have attracted a 
great deal of attention to the subject in 
the country. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government two years ago brought 
forward a string of resolutions, one of 
which directly pointed out colonisation as 
a mode of relieving the distress which even 
then was experienced throughout the em- 
pire. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Colonial Office, in the course of various 
debates, more especially in that brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Limerick, 
a few years ago, pointed at colonisation as 
the means of giving relief to Ireland; and 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, along with the right hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. C. Buller), who renders 
his assistance to the noble Lord and the 
hon. Gentleman in the Colonial Office, 
have frequently brought this matter before 
the House. I say, then, to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for the Co- 
lonies and to the noble Lord, that I do feel 
that if it should turn out that the princi- 
ples they have propounded on this subject 
are erroneous—if it should turn out that 
the emigration now going on is of a satis- 
factory nature—the public will only be 
convinced by an investigation made by 
other parties than themselves. I hope 
the hon. Gentleman fully understands my 
meaning in making this statement. I 
mean nothing invidious ; but the advent of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite to power has 
reasonably raised expectations on those 
points; and perhaps they have found rea- 
son to doubt the propriety of going to the 
extent to which they were inclined to go 
when formerly they brought these topics 
before the House. [‘* No, no!” from 
the Treasury bench.| If it is so, then it 
is desirable that the public mind should be 
set at rest by such a Commission as I now 
propose—a Commission not at all super- 
seding the functions of the Colonial Office, 
but assisting them in making inquiries 
which, in anything like a reasonable time, 
it would be impossible for them to accom- 
plish in compatibility with their other du- 
ties. I have been told that if the Govern- 
ment accede to my proposition it will stop 
the emigration now going on; I do not 
apprehend that such will be the case ; but 
if it will be so, then I freely admit to the 
House that I would not look upon it as so 
great an evil as some hon. Gentlemen 
might think it, for I look to the benefits 
of colonisation for the future as well as 
for the present. I greatly fear, not pro- 
bably from any fault in the Colonial Office 
orin the Emigration Commissioners, but 
from some want of an organized plan, that 
there will not be sufficient care taken of 
emigration in the present year. Not fewer 
than 54,000 left these shores in April last 
alone; and I do apprehend that the result 
of the continuance of an emigration of this 
description is likely to be, that when they 
have arrived in Canada, their situation 
there may be different from that of former 
colonists, described in the extracts which I 
have read, and that in reality they may be 
left to wander as outcasts in the country, in 
the midst of starvation and misery, unable 
to find employment, and of course unable 
to procure food, If so, I am afraid that 
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the reports they will send to their brethren 
at home will be very different from those 
which have hitherto been received from 
emigrants to that country; and I greatly 
fear the effect that may be produced on the 
colonists themselves if emigration is con- 
ducted to the extent now voluntarily going 
on, without arrangement and control—I 
fear that the event will be to produce that 
indisposition to further emigration which 
at present does not exist, but which must, 
with such a state of things, arise. I must 
apologize to the House for the great 
length to which my observations have ex- 
tended. I thank them most sincerely for 
the attention they have given to details 
which have been necessarily tedious ; and 
now, Sir, I will place this Motion in your 
hands, with the greatest confidence that 
the House will adopt it, in the belief that 
colonisation may, as an auxiliary to other 
measures, be made the means of saving 
the property of Ireland from ruin and con- 
fiscation; and, what is far more important, 
rescuing our people from the pressure of 
their sufferings—from that pestilence and 
famine which it has pleased Almighty Pro- 
vidence in his wisdom to inflict upon them 
—by removing them from that soil on 
which these heavy visitations have fallen 
upon them to a land which I believe would 
be to them a happier and a better. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving an Address 
to Her Majesty in the terms already 
given. , 

Mr. HAWES said, the noble Lord had 
brought forward this important subject in 
so fair a spirit, and in so comprehensive a 
manner, that he should assuredly fail in 
his duty if he omitted to imitate him in 
a spirit so frank and fair as that which 
that noble Lord had displayed in intro- 
ducing this subject to the House. He 
freely admitted that the noble Lord had 
not in any way given the subject a party 
aspect; he had brought forward the sub- 
ject in such a manner, that it might be 
considered impartially by both sides of the 
House; and he, for one, was quite disposed 
to discuss the question in that spirit. He 
conceived it might be treated as one on 
which men of all opinions might agree or 
differ without the usual characteristics of 
party divisions. But he thought the noble 
Lord had made a proposal which, perhaps, 
might not be so conducive to the objects 
he had in view as at present the noble Lord 
seemed disposed to think. When the noble 
Lord proposed this measure as one for the 
relief of Ireland, and as an auxiliary to the 
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Poor Law, the noble Lord must be aware 
that the proceedings of the Commission 
must be slow, and could not have imme- 
diate effect; and that with regard to that 
class of persons who could emigrate, or 
bear the hardships of a settler’s life, it was 
precisely that class of persons whom they 
would not be required to relieve at home. 
Those, to be supported by the Poor Laws, 
who were most likely to go into the wilder- 
ness, were not the aged, the infirm, and 
the sick, who would be still left at home. 
The noble Lord had referred to the opin- 
ions expressed by him on the subject of 
colonisation and emigration in past times; 
it had been his good fortune to act with 
the more prominent advocates of those 
views, and however feeble had been the 
aid rendered by him, still he could say it 
was cordially given to those measures 
that from time to time had attracted pub- 
lic attention, and led to extensive colonisa- 
tion. On this subject he had nothing to 
retract, and had simply to advocate the 
views which he had always held. He en- 
tirely admitted the general objects and 
principles of the noble Lord as to emigra- 
tion and colonisation; but he differed from 
the noble Lord as to the expediency of the 
proposed inquiry. He doubted if it were 
in the power of any Commission to inquire 
fully, within a reasonable time, into a sub- 
ject requiring such diversified information 
from such distant sources. The analogy 
between that question and the Poor Law 
Commission he conceived to be entirely 
unfounded, for the Poor Law Commission 
was able to get the necessary information 
on the spot, and in a short period, from 
most experienced men who gave evidence 
on the subject; but a very different sort of 
investigation would be required by a Com- 
mission of the kind now proposed. The 
noble Lord had undoubtedly so far this 
great advantage—he had adopted no plan 
—he had suggested no plan—he had gra- 
dually drawn their attention to various 
projects, which in the course of past years 
had been brought under the public notice; 
but he had given no opinion—he had not 
even adopted that plan which he (Mr. 
Tlawes) might suppose to be the origin 
and foundation of the Motion, namely, the 
plan of Mr. Godley. He said so, because 
he understood that the noble Lord was the 
advocate of that particular plan—he under- 
stood that Mr. Godley’s plan of emigra- 
tion, which, though addressed to Lord 
John Russell, was not adopted by him, 
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noble Earl. [The Earl of Lrxcotn was 
understood to express dissent.] But, not 
to dwell upon that point, he must observe 
that the mode of emigration to the old 
chartered colonies and that now in opera. 
tion was very different. The aid of the 
State, for emigration, was not given to 
those now emigrating. There were no 
advances of public money; but it was con- 
ducted with great success by the energy 
and public spirit of the people themselves, 
It was a remarkable feature in the present 
day, of all the schemes of colonisation, 
that they rested entirely on large grants of 
public money; and, unless Government 
were prepared to give these grants, they 
were exposed to the taunt of not being 
alive to the importance of colonisation, 
Now, emigration was proceeding at a most 
enormous rate by the voluntary agency of 
the emigrants themselves; and he appre- 
hended, notwithstanding all that had been 
said by the noble Lord, that if Government 
were to stop forward and commence an in- 
quiry, it would affect to a great extent the 
emigration at present going on. He hardly 
thought the House or the noble Lord were 
aware of all that had been done of late 
years with reference to the question of 
colonisation; but it was worth while to re- 
flect on what had been done in this respect, 
unless they were prepared to base all their 
future plans on grants of public money. If 
they did so, let it be with tl.eir eyes open, 
that large advances indeed must be made 
for the purpose of assisting in this way the 
working of the Poor Law in Ireland; but 
they would permit him to say there were 
other parts of the kingdom in England 
and Scotland which had an equal right to 
their consideration, and which, if large 
grants of money were to be given, must 
come in for their share. Now, as to what 
had been done of late years, he would refer 
the House to evidence to show that neither 





the Government nor the House had been 
indifferent to the subject of colonisation; 
but that the principles of almost every 
eminent man who had written on the sub- 
ject had been more or less carried into 
practice, and that at that moment nothing 
more remained to be done unless the House 
was prepared to consent to a grant of 

















money. In 1826, 1827, the experiments 
of Sir Wilmot Horton were tried, but found 
too costly, the expense of an emigrant to 
Canada being 221. There was also the 
Commission, at the head of which was the 
Duke of Richmond, in 1831. Then there 
was the Waste Lands Commission in 1836; 





but was to be brought forward by the 
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and, in 1842, there was a Committee on 


the affairs of South Australia. There 
were all those Committees and inquiries, 
and men of considerable ability, who had 
devoted their attention to the subject, had 
from time to time recommended that cer- 
tain measures should be adopted, or cer- 
tain principles should be laid down in re- 
ference to colonisation. That would show 
the House how attentive to the subject the 
Government had been, and how ready the 
House had been to attend to it. It was 
still ready, he was sure, to attend to it. 
He was convinced he could answer for the 
head of the Colonial Department, that any 
plan to promote a well-considered system 
of colonisation would not be met with in- 
difference. He would now refer to the re- 
commendations that had been made. Ina 
plan proposed in a Letter from Sydney, 
by Mr. Wakefield, in 1829, he recom- 
mended— 

“ Thall all land shall be sold and principle fixed 
by Act of Parliament ; a tax upon rent for labour 
fund; land fund applicable to emigration; land 
for grazing to be allowed; loan on security of 
land fund ; that the supply of labour be propor- 
tioned to the demand; that the emigrants be 
selected ; grants to be made in fee-simple ; sur- 
plus of land fund to be applied to general pur- 
poses.” 

The same author in 1831 recommended 
three objects, viz.— 

“1. To sell land, 2. To concentrate the set- 
tlers (impossible and undesirable in Australia, as 
since admitted by the author), 3. That young 
couples should go. Thus to afford relief to Eng- 
land by diminishing numbers, preventing increase, 
and creating markets.” 

In a pamphlet by Mr. Senior, in 1831, he 
recommends— 

“ A board of commissioners under the Secre- 
tary of State ; a plan for pauper emigration ; that 
Government advance money, and parishes repay 
it in not more than ten years. Emigrants to be 
conveyed, located, and supplied with tools. The 
actual settlement of paupers in the colonies has 
been proved to be too expensive and difficult to 
succeed. Parishes, however, are now authorized 
to borrow money on security of the rates for their 
emigration, and the power is not unfrequently 
used,”’ 

The Waste Lands Committee in 1836 re- 
commended 

“An Act of Parliament to fix principle of 
sale ; central land board under Secretary of State, 
or Parliament, as thought best; net land fund 
to emigration.” 

He might ask, net after what? If after 
surveys, and protection of aborigines, that 
was virtually done. 

“The supply of labour in proportion to land 
find; emigration to be select; loan to set on 
foot the scheme. Labour the one thing needful.” 
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The latter was a mistake, as proved when 
numerous labourers were chargeable for re- 
lief both at Port Philip and at Adelaide. 
In every instance, however, their principal 
recommendations had been carried into 
practice, and the same remark applied also 
to the recommendations in the appendix to 
Lord Durham’s report, and all the prin- 
cipal recommendations that formed the sub- 
stance of that report had been more or 
less adopted. He mentioned those mat- 
ters particularly to show that the subject 
was not one that now needed to be in- 
quired into. They had already four or 
five Committees of that House; they had 
a Commission, they had the recommenda- 
tions of able men devoted to the subject, 
conferring upon the country the benefits 
resulting from the diffusion of their opin- 
ions; and he was sure the House and suc- 
ceeding Governments had been ready to 
approve of everything that was likely to 
promote this object. The number that 
had emigrated from this country since the 
establishment of the Board of Emigration 
was enormous. In the last ten years 
nearly 100,000 persons had emigrated to 
the Australian colonies; and to the North 
American colonies no less a number than 
740,000. If all this were done by volun- 
tary emigration, it became of serious im- 
portance to consider whether they should 
interfere with the system of emigration 
going on with as little cost to the country 
(he held that the abstraction of capital was 
some cost) as could possibly be. Of the 
whole number of 100,000 persons, it ap- 
peared that 80,000 had emigrated to New 
South Wales out of the produce of the 
land sales, and 20,000 at their own ex- 
pense. The reports of the Emigration 
Committee contained other similar facts of 
considerable importance, furnished by per- 
sons best competent to collect them; and 
he believed it would be found that these 
reports afforded already the best means of 
information as to carrying out colonisation. 
It would be well, too, just to turn and see 
what had been the advancement of the 
colonies under the system now adopted. 
The noble Lord had alluded to Canada 
particularly; but if they would look to the 
Australian colonies, they would find that 
the aggregate population and the aggre- 
gate of the imports and the exports of the 
Australian group of colonies presented the 
following increase: In the year 1835, the 
population amounted to 102,942. In 1845, 
the numbers had increased to 295,926. 
The imports in 1835 into all the Austra- 
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lian colonies, were valued at 1,749,087. 
In 1845, they had increased to 1,992,6300. 
But the exports which in 1835 had 
amounted to 1,004,000/., were in 1845 
2,175,0001. showing thereby that the pro- 
gress of the colonies in internal resources 
had been very great, inasmuch as their 
power of exporting their own produce had 
more than doubled, whilst their imports 
from other countries had not kept equal 
pace. If then they found a stream of vo- 
luntary emigration going on to the enor- 
mous extent which it had at present 
reached, and which in this year had ex- 
ceeded any thing ever heard of before, 
they should beware of doing anything 
which might have a tendency to check it. 
In the first quarter of the present year, 
the number of persons who had emigrated 
amounted to 38,000. No less than 400 
ships had cleared outwards from the ports 
at which there were Government emigration 
agents, with 56,000 emigrants, in the month 
of April; and in the first half of May, no less 
than 23,000 more emigrants had gone. 
All those persons, he should observe, em- 
barked under cognizance of the emigration 
agents, and so far more immediately under 
the superintendence of the Government, 
making a total of 117,000 persons, who, 
up to the present time, and since the com- 
mencement of the year, had emigrated 
under the superintendence of the Emigra- 
tion Board. In point of fact, there were 
rather more, for he spoke from returns 
that had been made up only to the middle 
of May. Up to the present time, there- 
fore, between 20,000 and 30,000 people 
a month had gone, without reckoning the 
ports at which there were no emigration 
agents. And all this had been going on 
under the superintendence and direction of 
the Government, although the noble Lord 
seemed to think that emigration had been 
going on without any system. Ifhe would 
jook to the returns made by the emigration 
agents of Canada, he would find that the 
Government had taken a sum of 10,0002., 
to which was added what was called the 
emigration tax, which was an impost levied 
at the other side of the water on all cap- 
tains of vessels, who paid a tax for every 
emigrant they landed; and the money so 
collected formed a fund for the assistance 
of the destitute emigrants on the other side 
of the water, and forwarding them on their 
arrival to those parts of the country where 
they were likely to meet with employment. 
This was calculated to increase emigration, 
since the emigrants would find that every- 
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thing was done that could be done to ag. 
sist them to distribute them over the sur. 
face of the great continent; and direct 
them, according to the information of the 
emigration agents, to those parts where 
their labour was most required. The ge. 
neral estimate for emigration had been 
raised from 1,0001. to 10,000/. to provide 
adequately for the exigencies of this impor. 
tant service in the present year. He could, 
therefore, assure the noble Lord that every 
means were taken to secure to the emi- 
grants the means of access to those parts 
where their labour was sought. With re- 
gard to the condition of emigrants to the 
Australian colonies, he scarcely knew of 
any instance of persons who had gone to 
New Plymouth, or any place in South 
Australia, having been more than a week 
or two unemployed after their arrival. 
They were regularly distributed over the 
country, where their labour was required 
as soon as possible after their landing ; 
so that the noble Lord must not sup- 
pose that emigration was going on without 
the aid or superintendence of the Govern- 
ment—that superintendence which was the 
most likely to save them from suffering 
and hardship. The noble Lord had omit- 
ted, and perhaps wisely, any allusion to 
the details of Mr. Godley’s plan; but he 
(Mr. Hawes) could not consent that, upon 
an occasion like the present, and during 
such a discussion, that plan should pass 
without some observation. It had been 
put forward with a good deal of note of 
preparation. It was made the subject of a 
memorial to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and its merits had been the subject 
of much public discussion. The noble Lord 
(Lord Lincoln) seemed to imagine that he 
(Mr. Hawes) had been lately trusting to 
the reading of Canadian newspapers; but 
he should tell the noble Lord that he had 
looked to other authorities, and that from 
the intelligence he had received he was en- 
abled to state, that Mr. Godley’s plan had 
been most unfavourably received through- 
out all the Canadian colonies, And he 
(Mr. Hawes) did not wonder at it. It was 
a plan founded upon very exclusive princi- 
ples, and it had been put forward as one 
to be carried out at no cost whatsoever. It 
was a proposition upon the principle of 
‘‘no cure no pay,” and yet it was to carry 
with it commercial consequences to a vast 
extent, and to lead to profit. And when 
he considered the plan with reference to 
the present state of Ireland, he was alto- 
gether staggered at the proposition that 
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Ireland should be taxed to the amount of 
9,000,0007. to send away 2,000,000 of her 
able-bodied population to our North Amer- 
jean colonies. Thus 9,000,0000. of capi- 
tal was to be at once abstracted from her, 
and sent away with that number of her 
people. It appeared to him that what Ire- 
land wanted most of all at the present time 
was capital. If anything could remedy her 
evils, develop her resources, and induce 
the formation of her railways, it was surely 
capital; and yet the proposition was to take 
9,000,0001. of her capital, and 2,000,000 
of the flower of her population away, by 
way of benefiting her! He was not sur- 
prised at the noble Lord not bringing the 
details of that plan before the House; and 
he should not feel himself justified in oecu- 
pying the time of the House at any length 
with the further consideration of them; but 
that plan had been made the subject of so 
much observation out of the House, and 
had excited so much public attention, that 
he could not help making some allusion to 
it, for the purpose of pointing out the loose 
foundation on which it rested. Mr. Godley 
stated that at least from 10/. to 151. a 
head should be spent upon every emigrant 
sent out to the colonies. If, therefore, 
they took 2,000,000 emigrants, and ex- 
ported them to a colony, the cost of send- 
ing them to which would be the lesser 
sum, they must be prepared to expend a 
sum of 20,000,0002. If the cost should 
be 151. a head, it would eost 30,000,0002. 
He begged hon. Gentlemen to notice what 
a vast scheme it was which Mr. Godley 
wanted them to adopt. Mr. Godley required 
a far larger amount than 16,000,0001., 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn had proposed to be applied to the 
making of railroads in Ireland, which he 
(Mr. Hawes) was of opinion would have 
done more good to Ireland, since it would 
be expended upon the soil of Ireland. But 
to send 2,000,000 of men in the prime of 
life, at a cost of from 10J. to 15l. a head, 
out to Canada, on the terms before them 
on the Table, would cause a greater ex- 
penditure of capital, which would be, in 
the first place, taken out of the country; 
and, after all, those emigrants would most 
probably find their way into the United 
States. It was impossible to expect that 
the country would agree to such a plan, so 
far as it had been set forth. But how was 
the capital to be repaid? Was the outlay 
to be fixed and settled by negotiation, and 
was the money to be repaid when it had 
been laid out ? Not at all. The Governor 
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General was to give a certificate that all 
the money had been laid out, not upon the 
raising of villages, or the building of houses, 
or the making of farms or roads, but laid 
out in accomplishing the objects which the 
Imperial Government had in view when 
they promised advances of so much money 
in favour of this object. Now, did any 
one imagine for one moment that any ca- 
pitalist would embark his money in such a 
speculation—a speculation which, more or 
less, was at the present moment occupying 
the public attention, and which was, in 
fact, the plan adopted by the noble Lord, 
although he had not openly avowed it. 
Well, then, looking at the progress which 
the colonies had made—looking at the more 
extended system of colonisation which had 
been adopted—looking at the vast stream 
of emigration which was now going on, 
slowly, but successfully—he was of opinion 
that the adoption of such a scheme as had 
been hinted at by the noble Lord, would, in 
all probability, materially check that vo- 
luntary stream of emigration —a result 
which could not fail to be extremely dan- 
gerous to the interests of Ireland. And 
he must be permitted to say, that one large 
source of pecuniary aid to emigration would, 
he believed, be dried up, if the noble Lord 
succeeded in obtaining the appointment of 
a Committee of Inquiry. Not that the 
Government objected to inquiry; much in- 
teresting information might be gained by 
that course; but at the same time he 
thought that an inquiry, conducted by a 
Commission such as the noble Lord pro- 
posed, would be calculated to arrest the 
publie attention, and the voluntary emigra- 
tion which was now going on in Ireland 
would be stopped—a result most prejudi- 
cial to the interests of Ireland, particularly 
at the present time. He was apprehen- 
sive, if the Government were supposed to 
be about to interfere in the present move- 
ment, if that news spread throughout the 
country, the people would naturally con- 
clude that if Government assisted the peo- 
ple of one district, they would assist all 
similarly cireumstanced, and private enter- 
prise would be impeded for a time. It 
would certainly check the large influx of 
available funds now coming to this country 
from the colonies in aid of voluntary emi- 
gration. Upon this subject he would read 
a memorandum which had been received at 
the Colonial Office from the chief emigrant 
agent in Canada West, the contents of which 
were important in respect to the point he 
had just adverted to. It was dated— 
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“« Montreal, May 7, 1847. | ference to emigration—whether it would 


“TJ am of opinion that there are thousands of 
settlers in Canada who would readily undertake 
to provide for their relations, if they could be 
brought to them free of expense. The funds placed 
at the disposal of the emigrant department only 
authorize relief to the indigent after they land at 
Quebec. I have been frequently applied to of late 
years to know whether any Government assistance 
would be granted in such cases as those mentioned 
by Mr. Forbes ;”’— 

(This was a gentleman who had interested 
himself in promoting emigration to Ca- 
nada); 

—‘and offers have been made of small sums, 
averaging from five to twelve dollars, towards de- 
fraying the expense of their transport. But all 
it was in my power to do was to assure the appli- 
eants that if they would exert themselves, and 
save enough to pay their friends’ passages to Que- 
bec, they should be forwarded for the remainder 
of the journey free of expense.” 


The noble Lord would sce that the emigra- 
tion agents superintended the forwarding 
the emigrants onward on their journey. 
“There are very few instances of emigrants be- 
coming a burden to the community after they 
reach Canada, unless they remain in the towns. 
The sums remitted by settlers in Canada to en- 
able their relations to emigrate, are rapidly in- 
creasing in amount. A few years ago, such re- 
mittances were rare; they are now becoming 
almost general. The effect of saving money for 
such a purpose is highly beneficial, as it acts as a 
spur to industry, and makes them saving and pru- 
dent. I am apprehensive, if once the Government 
interfered, it would check the present movement. 
The news would soon spread throughout the pro- 
vince, and the remittances, to a great extent, 
cease ; for they would naturally conclude, that if 
aid was given to the settlers in the parish of St. 
Columban to bring out their relations, it could 
not be withheld from others similarly cireum- 
stanced. Nor does it appear to be fair to confine 
such assistance to settlers from one part of the 
United Kingdom, any more than to one section of 
Canada. I have received repeated applications 
of the same kind from Scotch settlers of late 
years,” 
He called the attention of the House to 
this account, given by a most intelligent 
emigration agent, and he could show that 
there had been large sums derived from 
such sources, not less than 300,000. or 
400,0007. having been remitted by emi- 
grants in the colonies to this country to aid 
individuals in going out to join their rela- 
tives and friends. Then, if this were so, 
it became a very important question, and 
he asked the noble Lord to consider whe- 
ther or not his inquiry would not withdraw 
and dry up this resource? He would ask 
the noble Lord whether he did not believe 
that the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry would not paralyse all efforts now 
making in Ireland and Scotland with re- 


|not, in point of fact, check that voluntary 
stream of emigration now flowing so freel 
on? and if he did determine to cheek it, 
| he would ask the noble Lord what scheme 
‘he had to substitute in its place? The 
noble Lord proposed no plan; he proposed 
to inquire. How long would his inquiry 
take? It must necessarily be one con. 
| ducted under great disadvantages; the in. 
|formation must be obtained from all the 
colonies. They did not mean to confine 
their inquiries to one colony. Did they 
intend the inquiry to be of benefit to Ire. 
‘land? Then they must bring the results 
|of that inquiry immediately into action, 
He would ask them what was the House, 
what was Ireland, or the country to look 
to while this inquiry was going on? As 
he had shown, the number of emigrants 
had been 117,000 in the present year; and 
those persons had found or were finding 
their way across the Atlantic, either by 
their own voluntary exertions or that of 
their landlords in Ireland and Scotland, 
That stream was still flowing on. [Mr. 
M. J. O’CoxnEtt: Not so fast.] But the 
noble Lord, without giving any security 
whatsoever upon the subject —without pro- 
posing any definite plan, asked them to 
check that stream, for that must be the 
effect of the noble Lord’s Motion, if car- 
ried. They would have to wait until the 
report of the Commission which he asked 
for was laid on the Table of the House. 
Now, the noble Lord said that he put 
forth no views or theory of his own. The 
noble Lord had cautiously abstained from 
doing so. He sought, therefore, to intro- 
duce no system. He agreed with the 
noble Lord in his general views as to the 
importance of colonisation, and as to the 
necessity of giving every facility to emi- 
gration. But he contended that there was 
nothing at this moment which prevented 
colonisation being earried on upon a large 
seale by private individuals. In the pre- 
sent state of the money market it would 
be most imprudent for the House to enter- 
tain any project which would encourage 
the hope on the part of the public that 
the Government intended to advance still 
larger sums for the purposes of emigration 
and colonisation. To show that the Go- 
vernment had not been indifferent on those 
points, he might refer to what they had 
done in New Zealand. In New Zealand 
assistance had been long asked of Govern- 
ment to settle the conflicting claims of the 
colonists—that assistance had been given. 
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He would not furthér enlarge upon the 
subject than to say, that he trusted the 
results would be such as to call hereafter 
for the approbation of the House; and if 
they should be pleased with the plan that 
had been adopted, he hoped they would 
agree with him in the opinion that a con- 
stitution should be one of the first things 
given to a new colony. Hitherto it had 
been a matter of reproach to the Legisla- 
ture, especially with regard to the Austra- 
lian colonies, and more especially New 
Zealand, that nothing had been done to- 
wards extending to them the constitutional 
liberties enjoyed by England. He might 
state, as he had stated in that House on a 
former occasion, that with regard to the 
Australian colonies he would have sub- 
mitted to them a Bill which his noble 
Friend (Earl Grey) had long had under his 
consideration for giving a representative 
constitution to those colonies, had it not 
been for the pressing business of this Ses- 
sion. Colonisation, he wished to observe 
tothe noble Earl, did not consist merely of 
sending out a number of people in a ship 
to one of the colonies. [The Earl of Liy- 
coun: Hear, hear.] Nor did emigration. 
But the noble Lord did not not go beyond 
that. But he should repeat, that what 
was at present being done for emigration, 
was of vastly greater importance than any- 
thing that had ever been done before. 
More was being done than merely sending 
men out to find work for themselves. An 
excellent system had been adopted by that 
important company to which the country 
was indebted for the possession of New 
Zealand; and in thé support that had been 
given by the Government of that colony, 
they had been carrying out those views of 
colonial policy which he (Mr. Hawes), for 
one, had always contended for as contain- 
ing just and sound views of colonial go- 
vernment. But it appeared that the noble 
Lord, after all, sought rather to discuss 
the question, for the purpose of discovering 
whether the Government was devoting its 
attention to the subject, than for the pur- 
pose of bringing forward any particular 
plan of his own. So far as the Govern- 
ment could collect or did possess informa- 
tion, the House had only to order and to 
obtain the production of it; but he be- 
lieved that the emigration at present going 
on immediately under the superintendence 
of his noble Friend, was carried to an ex- 
tent far beyond all former precedent. The 
noble Lord referred to a Motion that had 
been made on this subject two or three 
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years ago. That Motion had been brought 
forward, and argued with singular ability; 
but it did not result in an inquiry, which 
was the object of the noble Lord, but in a 
distinct plan. A plan was proposed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
C. Buller); but when it was afterwards dis- 
cussed in Canada, it was found that insu- 
perable difficulties were in the way of any 
attempt to carry it into effect. His belief 
therefore was, that it was not in the power 
of that House to frame a Commission 
which could obtain the necessary informa- 
tion in this country. Any plans formed 
should be sent, before being acted upon, 
to the Government of the colony affected, 
and inquiry should also be obtained through 
the emigration agents, as was now done. 
That, he believed, to be a far more useful 
and practicable mode of ascertaining what 
was the best plan to be adopted in any 
particular instance, than a general system 
of inquiry, the effect of which must be to 
put a stop to the tide of voluntary emigra- 
tion. He would, therefore, leave it to the 
noble Lord, whether it would be right to 
press his Motion to a division, and to insist 
on the appointment of a Commission? He 
entirely concurred in the objects which the 
noble Lord had in view; nor was there any 
indisposition on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to further those objects. No 
one would be more delighted than the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial De- 
partment to have a large fund at his com- 
mand, to carry out the objects of the noble 
Lord. There existed no difficulty in find- 
ing plenty of fruitful land and plenty of 
labourers to cultivate it. All the requisites 
and elements for the establishment of a 
great system of colonisation, were fully 
possessed; nothing, at this moment, was 
required but an adequate fund to put the 
system into operation. Here existed the 
great difficulty; and what, under these cir- 
cumstances, would be the consequence of 
appointing a Commission? It would create 
expectations which could not be realized, 
and excite hopes that must end in disap- 
pointment. Speaking on the part of his 
noble Friend (Earl Grey), he could assure 
the noble Lord that no one was more anx- 
ious to promote the welfare and happiness 
of the colonies than he, and no one de- 
voted more thought to devising the best 
scheme of colonisation by which their hap- 
piness and welfare might be attained; and 
it was his own opinion that if the Commis- 
sion now proposed by the noble Lord were 
appointed, it would rather interfere with 
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than advance the inquiries which were at 
this moment going on under the direction 
of his noble Friend (Earl Grey), with the 
hope of benefiting the colonies by pro- 
moting additional emigration from this 
country. Not being able, then, to conceive 
how any advantage could be derived by 
the adoption of the plan proposed by the 
noble Lord, but, on the contrary, believing 
that the appointment of a Commission at 
this moment would have a prejudicial ten- 
dency, he did entreat the noble Lord to 
pause, especially eonsidering the state of 
Ireland, before he pressed his Motion. He 
would not make any direct Motion in oppo- 
sition to the noble Lord, and he should be 
most unwilling to give a negative vote to 
any proposition having in view so desirable 
an object as that which the noble Lord 
sought to achieve; but he would again en- 
treat the noble Lord to consider whether, 
in the present state of Ireland and of Scot- 
land, this was the time to do anything 
that would check the course of voluntary 
emigration that was now going on. There 
was no principle which the noble Lord had 
enunciated, and no plan which could be 
proposed, the importance of which Her 
Majesty’s Government were not prepared 
to take into consideration; and so far as 
any further inquiry was concerned, they 
were not only willing but anxious to ob- 
tain the very best information that could 
be procured, and which he believed they 
had in their power to secure more readily 
and completely than any Commission could 
do. 

Mr. GREGORY, before replying to the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman, wished 
to remark, that this Motion was not con- 
eeived on the part of those who advocated 
it with any unfriendly feeling towards Her 
Majesty’s Government. On the contrary, 
it was brought forward with the most sin- 
cere wish to extricate the Government 
from a state of embarrassment caused by 
circumstances over which they certainly 
had no control. It was therefore with the 
greatest regret that he had listened to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Lambeth, 
inasmuch as he had expressed it to be his 
intention to meet the Motion with the di- 
rect negative. [Mr. Hawes: No, no.] 
The hon. Gentleman at least expressed a 
wish that the noble Lord would withdraw 
his Motion, without at the same time pro- 
mising that Her Majesty’s Government 
would give that attention to it which, in 
justice, it was entitled to receive. Things 
could not go on in the present deplorable 
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manner. The crisis had now fairly arrived, 
in which palliatives merely could no longer 
be applied. The time was now come for 
the adoption of a series of measures, the 
foremost of which in importance he eon. 
ceived to be the measure which his noble 
Friend now proposed. The social condition 
of Ireland had been entirely broken up by 
the destruction of the staple food of 
6,000,000 of its inhabitants, and it now 
required the master hand of a great states- 
man to mould and fashion it in a new and 
better combination. Colonisation could 
not effect all they desired; but no other 
measure which Government might devise 
could be rendered applicable or beneficial 
without it. After all, what were the ob. 
jects they had in view? Were they not 
to give security to life and property in Ire. 
land, to promote the introduction of capital 
into that country, raise the Irish peasant to 
a level with the English agricultural la- 
bourer, and to do away with the party feuds 
and religious animosities which distracted 
that portion of the United Kingdom? But 
not one of these things eduld be accom- 
plished so long as there existed a redun- 
dant population there. While the present 
system of competition for land existed, it 
was impossible that either life or property 
could be secure; and if neither life nor pro- 
perty were secure, capital, so far from flow- 
ing into that country, would fly away from 
it. As long as the peasant class in Ireland 
subsisted upon wages almost inadequate 
for the support of life, so long would they 
be in a state of degradation; and so long 
as they had one class of the people of that 
country, composed of one religion, in 4 
state of degradation, and another class, 
composed of another religion, in a compa- 
rative state of comfort, so long would the 
former look with unkindly feelings upon the 
latter, and strife and ill-will would exist. 
Therefore, twist and turn it as they would, 
it must resolve into this point—the inade- 
quacy of eapital in Ireland. The noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) was fully aware of this state of 
things; and he clearly perceived that there 
were only two alternatives—the one, to 
increase the capital to a level with the po- 
pulation; the other, to decrease the popula- 
tion to a level with the capital. His noble 
Friend chose the former alternative; but the 
House did not think fit to sanction that 
proposal. here were financial difficulties 
in the way; but no such difficulties pre- 
sented themselves against the adoption of 
the plan now proposed. Some of the mea- 
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sures which Her Majesty’s Government 
had brought forward this Session, he had 
supported, but there was one which he had 
opposed, namely, the Irish Poor Law; but 
had the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
yernment made a systematic plan of emi- 
gration an adjunct to the Poor Law, he 
should not have opposed it as he had done, 
from a conscientious conviction of its utter 
impracticability. It could not be denied 
that the proposal for an extended Poor Law 
had given rise to some wild speculations 
and ideas, both in England and in Ireland. 
Ithad given rise to a notion among the 
Irish peasantry that henceforth they were 
to be supported at the expense of the com- 
munity; and it had given rise in England 
to a belief that the etfect of the law would 
be to relieve them from all further intrusion 
of Irish paupers. At the present moment 
there was a temporary measure of relief in 
operation in Ireland; and at the same time 
the immigration of the people of Ireland 
into this country was proceeding at the 
rate of 1,000 per diem ; and what prospect 
had they, from the reports they were daily 
receiving, as to the probability of work 
being atforded under the Poor Law to the 
thousands who were at present supported 
under the temporary Act.? It was per- 
fectly impossible, in the present condition 
of Ireland, that under any system of Poor 
Law, work could be given to all the able- 
bodied. The present proposition, there- 
fore, was not, as the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth had stated it to be, a proposition for 
sending the able-bodied labourers to Ca- 
nada, but to send the surplus of those able- 
bodied labourers for whom at the present 
moment there was no employment at home. 
He should like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
how a Poor Law would remedy this anoma- 
lous position in regard to labour in the two 
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countries? In spite of their Bills for the 
improvement of estates, it was perfectly 
notorious that whatever means they might | 
take to increase the production of human | 
food, or however much they might increase | 
the breadth of tillage, the same want of 
employment would exist; for it was a fact, 
confirmed by reports made to that House, 
that in proportion as the cultivation of 
land was improved, the demand for agricul- 
tural labour decreased. It appeared by 
the report of a Commission appointed by 
the House of Commons a few years ago, 
that the quantity of food which required 
the labour of seven individuals in 1831, 
was capable of being produced by the la- 
bour of five individuals in 1841. Thus the 
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very means adopted for improving Ireland, 
were calculated to increase the number of 
unemployed abie-bodied labourers. He 
would instance the case of the county of 
Mayo to show the extent to which this in- 
erease was likely to proceed. In that 
county there were 46,000 farms, 44,000 
of which were under fifteen acres. There 
were 67,000 able-bodied men who had only 
a sufficient quantity of food to subsist on 
for one day in four. In former times they 
might subsist on the conacre system, occa- 
sionally emigrating to England in harvest 
time; but what were they to do now ? The 
potato crop had failed, and how were they 
to exist? They might, it was true, exist 
for a time in their own country; but it 
would only be by the total confiscation of 
the property upon which they were located. 
That, however, must come to an end, and 
then they would have no other alternative 
than either to die in the ditches, or else 
increase the pauperism of England by 
swelling the haif-fed Irish population which 
composed the inhabitants of Whitechapel, 
in London, filled the cellars in Liverpool, 
and crowded the closes in Glasgow. With 
such a prospect before them, did it not be- 
come the imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment and of the Legislature to transfer 
these unfortunate people from their own 
unhappy homes to regions where health 
and wealth were before them? After look- 
ing over the catalogue of remedies which 
successive Legislatures had proposed for 
the evils of Ireland, it appeared to him 
that colonisation was one which must be 
ancillary to all the rest. The population 
on this side of the Atlantic was a popula- 
tion of poverty; on the other it was a po- 
pulation of wealth. Here, population was 
redundant in relation to capital and labour; 
on the other. side, land was redundant in 
relation to capital and labour. The Under 
Secretary of State had said, that the pro- 
posed emigration was too expensive, and 
that if it were adopted it must be extended 
to England and Scotland; and its friends 
were prepared for advances to all parts of 
the country. The hon. Gentleman com- 
plained of the proposal of Mr. Godley, as 
taking 9,000,000/. of capital from Ireland. 
That was not the proposal; but it did in- 
clude an income tax of 5,000,000. to be 
raised in Ireland; and here he must ask, 
how much money was now being expended 
there? The estimates had been increased 
by 8,000,000/., and yet the Serbonian bog 
was still open and gaping for more. Taking 
into consideration, therefore, the large ex- 
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penditure now going on, and the fact that 
notwithstanding the money, the bone and 
sinew of the country, was leaving her, he 
thought that whatever the proposal of his 
Friend (Mr. Godley) was, it would fall 
short of the expenditure which was now 
saddled upon the country. His proposal 
had reference not only to the country from 
which the colonists came, but also to the 
country to which they were to go; and he 
denied that in the end there would be any 
abstraction of capital, for it would be re- 
turned with interest. They proposed that 
a certain amount should be expended on 
public works, where the emigrants would 
earn the money to settle themselves on the 
land: they did not propose to shuffle out 
the paupers to the colonies, or to feed them 
from the Commissariat; but to take the 
surplus population from Ireland, and to ab- 
sorb it in useful and reproductive labour in 
the colonies. And when the hon. Gentle- 
man expressed apprehensions of so great a 
scheme of emigration, he wished him to 
read the despatch of Mr. Burley to Sir John 
Colebrooke, in which he said, that with- 
out bridges and roads the settlers in Canada 
had nothing to look forward to, except to 
provide for the daily necessities of their 
families or for some party of lumberers. 
There was a far different state of things in 
the United States; and one great object 
was to do away with the marked contrast 
between the two countries; for, whatever 
might be the settlers’ principles of loyalty, 
they could not be satisfied with seeing on 
one side activity, and trade, and commerce, 
and the settler flourishing, and on the 
other nothing but absolute stagnation. 
The advocates of the scheme were not met 
with a denial of its merits or its necessity, 
but by a recapitulation of what the Govern- 
ment had done; and the hon. Gentleman 
objected to the inquiry, because considera- 
ble improvements had been already made. 
This was the old mode, and it appeared as 
if the Colonial Office had a set of stereotype 
speeches for each new comer, and that a 
speech used by an hon. Member on one 
side a year since, was to be used by an hon. 
Member on the other side the next year. 
But what had been done since the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. C. 
Buller) in 1843? and if nothing had been 
done, what reason was there for the credit 
he then obtained? If that speech came 
home to them when it was delivered in the 
midst of unparalleled abundance and pros- 
perity, how much more must it come home 
to them when they must cling to his re- 
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commendations almost with the pertinaci 

of a dying man! They had been told that 
117,000 emigrants had gone to British 
America this year; but this had not pro. 
duced all the good which would flow from 
an efficient system. At present the emi- 
gration was comparatively of little use to 
British America, whether the stream flow. 
ed; to the country from which it flowed, ag 
the condition of Ireland proved; or to the 
emigrants themselves. It was open to the 
chief of the objections urged by the hon. 
Gentleman, that the capital and enterprise 
of the country was chiefly lost, and that 
precisely those persons departed who had 
the greatest inclination to give increased 
employment. With respect to the objec. 
tion raised to the great extent of the pro- 
posed emigration, he must remind the 
House that a well-regulated system of emi- 
gration was proved by Dr. Chalmers al- 
ways to recruit its numbers; and yet it 
stopped imprudent marriages, introduced 
moral considerations, and prevented the 
population, when reduced, from increasing 
its numbers more than the capital and the 
means of subsistence increased. The hon. 
Gentleman had thrown in their teeth the 
experiment tried in 1825, and calculated 
the expense of settlement at 231. a head; 
but he (Mr. Gregory) said, that the only 
expense was lending money to the colonial 
Legislatures to be employed in useful pub- 
lie works. If they were simply to feed 
the emigrants, as the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for the Colonies proposed on the 
31st of December, 1856, he admitted that 
the whole expense would be lost, and the 
system would prove a failure. There was 
another objection raised in the bitter arti- 
eles of the leading journal, The Times, on 
which he must also make some remark. 
The objection was, that they would repro- 
duce in the new world the vices and the 
turbulence prevailing in the land which the 
Irish left; and the objection was so invit- 
ing, and attracted so much public atten- 
tion, that he could not help adverting to it. 
Were it not even for the examples of a 
totally opposite character which his noble 
Friend had read from Judge Robinson’s 
letters, he did not think that such an ar- 
gument could be used by any gentleman 
who called himself a liberal politician; for 
they must recollect the course of legisla- 
tion and the assertion that the cause of the 
turbulence in Ireland was the mode of go- 
vernment; and it seemed impossible to say 
that the vices of Ireland could never be 
eradicated, or that there was the one black 
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spot which could only be rooted out by the 
destruction of the whole Celtic race. He 
did not believe that such an opinion was 
generally held; but it had attained much 
weight with the public, and was an objec- 
tion to any system of emigration in which 
the Irish largely participated. For him- 
self, he thought that if they gave the Irish 
a fair participation in the honours and the 
emoluments of the country in which they 
dwelt, they would not be less attached to 
the constitution than any other body of 
men. Heretofore they had been governed 
on sectarian principles at home, and had 
been employed in America in tasks which 
slaves would scarcely like to perform. But 
he had heard from Halifax that there were 
no colonists who did better than the Irish; 
and it must not be forgotten that in 1798 
a body of Irish insurgents seized a vessel, 
and forced the master to run her on shore 
in North America ; their wives and fami- 
lies afterwards joined them; they were now 
one of the most peaceful and prosperous 
eolonies in that country; and he did not 
believe that the Executive and Legislative 
Councils of Newfoundland, though they 
were composed principally of Irish, could 
afford any imputation against their original 
country. He would only refer to one other 
objection—that the money should be em- 
ployed to promote the happiness of the 
people at home, and the complaint that 
Canada or the grave was the alternative 
which the landlords offered the people. 
This was a false accusation. Providence 
had afilicted the nation with a pestilence— 
emigration was advocated as a relief—and 
he remembered that Mr. W. 8. O’Brien, 
the leader of the Irish Party in 1838, de- 
clared he could not agree in any appeal to 
the patriotism of his countrymen to remain 
in a country where the supply was insutti- 
cient for their wants. It was especially 
out of regard to the welfare of the people 
themselves that this appeal was made to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and he regret- 
ted that it was made in vain. 

Mr. V. SMITH observed, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had al- 
luded to some measures and plans of colo- 
nisation; but the great difficulty he felt in 
speaking on the subject was, that no mea- 
sure or plan had been proposed by the 
noble Lord opposite (the Earl of Lincoln). 
Throughout the whole of his speech the 
noble Lord seemed to be afraid lest the 
House should suppose that he suggested 
any plan. The noble Lord repeatedly said 
that he had no plan of his own to lay be- 
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fore the House; but he proposed the ap- 
pointment of an unpaid Commissign to con? 
sider any plans that might be submitted to 
‘them. Although he concurred with the 
| Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
|(Mr. Hawes) in admitting that the noble 
| Lord had entirely avoided any display of 
party feeling, he must say that he could 
not feel much gratitude to the noble Lord 
for introducing this subject in the manner 
‘in which he had brought it under the notice 
of the House. He thought the course 
taken by the noble Lord, who had evi- 
dently given the subject most careful con- 
sideration, in stating that he was not pre- 
pared to propose any measure in order to 
carry out his views, was rather calculated 
to mislead the public, than to advance the 
cause of emigration. The noble Lord had 
entered into the distinction between colo- 
nisation and emigration —a distinction 
which he (Mr. V. Smith) must admit he 
was unable to understand. It appeared to 
him that colonisation was what hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite talked of, while emigration 
was the theme of hon. Gentleman on his 
own side—that colonisation was the Oppo- 
sition subject, and emigration the Minis- 
terial subject." Hon. Gentleman opposite 
appeared to be the advocates of colonisa- 
tion, while hon. Members on his own side 
of the House were supporters of a little 
emigration. The right hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller) and the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Hawes), when 
they were in opposition, had talked of no- 
thing but colonisation; but the moment 
they came over to that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, they found colonisation 
impossible, and a little emigration was all 
they were prepared to dole cut to the 
public; and it was not until the noble Lord 
(Lord Lincoln) had gone into opposition 
that he had suggested to the House a 
grand scheme of colonisation. Colonisa- 
tion, in the time of the ancient Greeks, 
was well understood; enterprising and en- 
ergetic men set out to acquire territories 
by conquest or by possessing themselves 
of unpeopled regions, and they became 
leaders of parties and governors of States. 
More recently—almost in our own times— 
under the pressure of political persecution, 
or for other reasons, persons had been led 
to quit this country for distant lands, where 
they had formed settlements and establish- 
ed States. But no such scheme had been 
undertaken by the Government. It was 
true, the New Zealand Company, and other 
similar associations, had attempted such 
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projects; but they had never been under- 
taken by the Government. The noble Lord 
had not proposed any plan of this nature. 
Indeed, the nearest approach to such a 
proposition had been made by the right 
hon. Member for Liskeard, in his memor- 
able speech in 1843. The noble Member 
for Falkirk, however, had not gone so far; 
but if that noble Lord intended to adopt as 
a precedent the course pursued by the 
right hon. Member for Liskeard, he would, 
no doubt, withdraw his Motion, for that 
had been the practice of all hon. Gentle- 
men who had brought this question under 
the notice of the House. The noble Lord 
had commenced his speech by saying that 
he considered colonisation might be advan- 
tageously adopted, with a view to improve 
the social condition of Ireland; and the 
noble Lord had referred to the measure 
proposed by the Government with a view 
to relieve that country. The Landed Pro- 
perty Bill had been passed; but another 
Bill to which the noble Lord had referred, 
the Waste Lands Improvement Bill, had 
been withdrawn—and why? Simply, he 
believed, because in the present state of 
the money market, and in the present 
state of feeling in this country, the British 
public would not hear of any other specu- 
lations on bebalf of Ireland. During the 
present Session of Parliament the British 
public had come forward nobly and mag- 
nanimously, and had thrown their money 
down upon the soil of Ireland, that the 
poor people of that country might pick it 
up. The measures proposed by the Go- 
vernment had certainly been measures of 
humanity; but they had been the measures 
of seamen in a storm—threwing everything 
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a scheme would not assist the people of 
this country in forming a judgment as to 
the success of the Irish Poor Law. The 
noble Lord had admitted, as all other hon, 
Gentlemen who had brought forward pro. 
posals on the subject had done, that a large 
scheme of colonisation would be most ex. 
pensive. No one doubted that in this 
country there were too many people, while 
in the colonies there were too few; but if 
they attempted to establish a more just 
proportion in the population of the mother 
country and of the colonies, the question 
was, who was to bear the expense? The 
| colonists could not sustain the expense; it 
must, therefore, be borne by the mother 
country; and this was one of the great dif- 
ficulties attending the question. The noble 
Lord had alluded to certain colonies to 
which he suggested that colonists might 
be sent. He (the Earl of Lincoln) had 
expressed great doubts as to the Austra- 
lian colonies and New Zealand; but he 
thought that something might be done in 
the way of colonisation at the Cape of 
Good Hope. He (Mr. V. Smith) remen- 
bered many years ago, that Sir G. Dam- 
pier gave a very unfavourable opinion of 
,the prospects of colonisation at the Cape; 
and he thought the present circumstances 
of that colony were not likely to induce 
many persons to encounter the dangers to 
which they might be there exposed. He 
believed that during the last two years not 
more than 500 persons had emigrated each 
year to the Cape of Good Hope; and this 
fact showed that there was no very strong 
disposition among emigrants to resort to 
that colony. Tle considered that many 
persons fell into a great mistake in suppos- 
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overboard in order to save the ship. The | ing that the Irish were bad colonists. He 
people of England, having consented to an had received a letter from Mrs. Chisholm, 
enormous outlay for the relief of Ireland, | a lady residing in Australia, who stated that, 
were not prepared to engage in any uncer-} so far from being bad colonists, the Irish 
tain schemes of speculative benefit to that} were the only persons upon whom she 





country, till they had seen the effect of | 


the Poor Law which had received the! 
sanction of that House. He must say, | 
with reference to that measure, that he | 
could not help feeling great distrust of the 
Irish people; he could not help feeling that 
they were incapable of the honest exertion, 
the prudence, and the integrity, which were 
characteristics of the poor of this country. 
He did not think that the success of the 
experiment about to be made in Ireland 
would be promoted by adopting, as an ac- 
cessary to the measures sanctioned by 
Parliament, an extensive scheme of colo- 
nisation; and certainly the adoption of such 





could depend for making expeditions into 
the interior of the country. The noble 
Lord opposite had proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inquire into various 
plans of colonisation ; and he had, in the 
first instance, referred to the plan of Mr. 
Wakefield. But that plan the noble Lord 
disposed of. [The Earl of Linxcoiy: I 
said that it was not applicable to Canada. ] 
Well, but the system had been tried in 
respect to South Australia: and the Com- 
mission to carry it out failed, not from any 
difficulty in the plan itself, but from the 
circumstance of great extravagance con- 
nected with it. The colony, however, was 
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restored to great prosperity through the 
instrumentality of the governor who was 
selected for it, Captain Grey; and this was 
a proof that one of the most important 
duties devolving on the Government was 
the selection of good governors for the 
colonies. Captain Grey found South Aus- 
tralia bankrupt, and he left it flourishing ; 
and he found New Zealand in a state of 
great difficulty, and it now promised to be 
as flourishing as any colony belonging to 
the British Crown. Mr. Wakefield’s plan 
there would not suit the noble Lord. Then 
came Colonel Torrens’s plan, and that the 
noble Earl objected to. Then came the plan 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard, to which 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
stuck with a tenacity greater than that of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard himself. 
The last of all these schemes was that of 
the present Secretary for the Colonies, 
who on the 31st of December, 1846, pro- 
posed the establishment of small villages 
by colonisation in Canada. That plan, in 
his opinion, was good ; for if there were to 
be representative assemblies, they must 
begin by giving municipal institutions. 
Nothing could be more wise than the opin- 
ion of the noble Lord, that, in order to 
give municipal institutions, they must have 
classes congregated together in masses; 
and, therefore, it was the noble Lord’s 
scheme to select places for villages with 
moderate populations: That scheme was 
excellent; but the noble Lord who pro- 
posed it withdrew it on the 29th of January, 
1847, and the scheme was consequently 
abandoned. Therefore, there was no use 
for inquiring into that. With respect to 
Mr. Godley’s plan, he thought that there 
was one part of it which lrish Members 
would not be glad of, for it included an 
income tax for Ireland. Thus, the noble 
Lord’s Motion resulted into a demand for 
a Commission to inquire into plans which 
had all been declared by various authorities 
to be inefficient. Then, what was this un- 
paid Commission to inquire into? If ap- 
pointed, it must extend its inquiries to the 
colonies ; and he very much feared, as the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
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] stated, that it would tend to prevent the 


wholesome emigration now going on to the 
colonies. He thought it was a most unfair 
description on the part of the noble Lord, 
when he spoke of emigration as the shovel- 
ling of papers from this country. [The 
Earl of Lincotn: I borrowed the term. ] 
The term had been so applied. Now, he 
thought that it. was by the information 
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afforded by the Government to emigrants 
—by the assistance given by the Govern- 
ment to them on their passage—that a 
bridge, as it were, was built from the 
mother country to the colonies. He thought 
that a great deal more might be done in 
this way; but the mode was not so incom- 
plete as the noble Lord seemed to suppose. 
It was going on in a course which would be 
most desirable; and until the noble Lord 
had some large plan of his own, and could 
state the sums of money necessary for its 
execution, and the mode in which the noble 
Lord would locate the large masses of men 
to be sent out, he did not think that a 
safer course could be pursued than that 
which the Government was now pursuing. 
He thought that the speech of the noble 
Lord was calculated to interfere with the 
progress of this emigration by holding out 
large hopes to the people, who would other- 
wise be willing to act on the smaller means 
afforded them. He did not know whether 
the noble Lord meant to press his Motion 
to a division; but if the noble Lord did, he 
should, for the reasons he had stated, cer- 
tainly vote against it. 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL: Sir, I think the 
House may take it for granted, that what- 
ever arguments could be adduced against 
the proposition of my noble Friend, have 
been brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. He is 
a gentleman of great acuteness, great 
ability, great knowledge of the subject, 
and great power of stating his views. He 
has the advantage of having served in the 
Colonial Office, and becoming acquainted 
with the details of this subject; and he 
possesses the other important advantage 
of retirement from office, thus being pos- 
sessed of an opportunity of considering the 
question maturely—an opportunity which 
those who are engaged in the various de- 
tails of office cannot command. The right 
hon. Gentleman having an active mind, 
official experience, and the inestimable ad- 
vantage of leisure, has been enabled to 
consider this subject in all its bearings, 
and it is therefore to be supposed that he 
has brought forward against the proposi- 
tion of my noble Friend the most forcible 
arguments. I now propose to review the 
arguments which the right hon. Gentleman 
adduced; and I take first in order, that 
which he has urged against those who in 
opposition take up the subject of colonisa- 
tion. He says, that those who are in op- 
position, are always ready to take up the 
question, and call it colonisation; but the 
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moment they take office, they immediately 
see many good reasons against colonisation, 
and the question in their hands dwindles 
into emigration—that all the grand hopes 
of colonisation held out by the plans of 
those in opposition, dwindle into the small 
realities of emigration when they get into 
office. What, I ask, is the reason of this ? 
Is not one reason, that the duties of office 
are now so burdened with details, that it 
is impossible for those who have to con- 
sider those details, to make sufficient in- 
quiries into the subject to enable them to 
bring forward an efficient measure? The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated, that 
Lord Howick proposed one, and that the 
Judge Advocate proposed another; that all 
their speeches were in favour of colonisa- 
tion when they were not in office, but that 
when they obtained office they abandoned 
their schemes, and allowed them to dwin- 
dle into emigration plans. If that be so, 
then, I ask, is it not time to adopt some 
other course? Is it not time to see whe- 
ther or not some plan might not be adopted 
which would be practicable, if the magni- 
ficent plans of those who are in opposition 
are found to be impracticable by those in 
office? If that be so, is it not time that 
we should adopt some alternative such as 
my noble Friend suggests, between the 
large promises of the Opposition, and the 
small propositions of the Government ? 
The argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
is, in fact, the strongest argument in fa- 
vour of the adoption of another and a bet- 
ter system, than that which now prevails. 
Well, what is his second argument? It is 
this: He says, that at present we con- 
duct our emigration badly; that we leave 
it to individuals; that those individuals go 
without proper concert to other countries; 
and that they go without any plan such 
as they formerly had when persons of tal- 
ent went out, and surrounded themselves 
with their dependants and friends, and es- 
tablished themselves in different colonies. 
That, he says, was the plan which was 
adopted in ancient times; and, if it were 
so, does it not establish a sufficient ground 
for an inquiry, whether we should not 
adopt a plan for the establishment of a 
better constituted system of emigration ¢ 
The right hon. Gentleman says, that there 
are many grievances connected with our 
present system, and that we failed, not be- 
cause of the lapse of time, since a more 
successful system was adopted; not because 
of the change of cireumstances—for he 
states, that a neighbouring country, within 
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a short sail of this, eonduets its plan of 
colonisation, not emigration, on a principle 
of which he approves—a principle some. 
thing similar to that which was adopted in 
Pennsylvania, namely, taking out spiritual 
conductors with the emigrants, and pro- 
viding that they shall go in an aggregate 
and social character. His next argument 
was this—that if the noble Lord will with. 
draw his Motion, he will just be pursuing 
the course which has always been pursued 
on former occasions. He says, ‘‘ A Gen. 
tleman brings forward a Motion, disturbs 
the public mind, makes a very long speech, 
shows himself to be a perfect master of the 
subject, leads the public to believe that 
really we are foregoing great advantages, 
which by a little attention we might real- 
ize; but he withdraws his Motion in de- 
spair, in consequence of discouragement 
on the part of the Government;’’ and he 
says, that if my noble Friend follows that 
course, he will be following in the beaten 
and unprofitable track. 1 must confess, I 
never heard a more inconclusive reason 
why a Motion should be withdrawn; and 
yet, that was his third argument, for the 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded, like « 
great orator, from one position to another, 
reserving his climax to the last. I think, 
if he had left the argument there, it would 
have been conclusive. But not so; so de- 
termined was he that there should not be 
a loophole of escape from him, that he 
went on to review the course which other 
projectors of plans of emigration had taken. 
He said, first of all, there was the scheme 
of the Judge Advocate, who laid down ge- 
neral principles of emigration; but then, 
he said, the Government were wise enough 
to challenge that right hon. Gentleman to 
propose his particular scheme, and he was 
unwise enough to fall into that trap, and 
propose a plan of emigration which was 
referred to the Colonial Office; and the 
Colonial Office having a good deal of offi- 
cial experience, contrived to damage the 
plan in all its details; and having proved 
that this was the cause of the failure of 
the Judge Advocate, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman blames my noble Friend for taking 
warning by that example, and not being 
prepared with the plan which the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary (Mr. 
Hawes) expected—which he was greatly 
disappointed at not reeeiving—and which, 
not having, he was obliged to say, towards 
the middle of his speech, ‘‘ A deputation 
waited upon some Member of the Govern- 
ment and suggested a plan, which I should 
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be too happy on the present occasion to 
have the opportunity of attributing to the 
noble Lord, and then disposing of it.” 
But my noble Friend took warning by that 
example, though still believing that there 
js a strong impression on the part of the 
public, that a plan might be devised, and 
that you need not have a long roving com- 
mission; for you will find very able men, 
now in the colonies, I apprehend, who will 
be able to give you a good deal of informa- 
tion with respect to the feeling of the co- 
lonies upon the subject—more, perhaps, 
than the hon. Gentleman is aware of— 
and only on this account, that the hon. 
Gentleman is so overwhelmed by having 
the charge of the practical details of some 
thirty or forty colonies, that he really has 
not the opportunity of making those in- 
quiries which are necessary. Then, as to 
the reflection upon the Government, I do 
think, all our discussions with reference to 
the state of Ireland, have been conducted 
with an absence of party feeling, which 
must have convinced the Government that 
we would not pander to any such disposi- 
tion. There has been a full recognition 
of the difficulties under which the Govern- 
ment labour: even if they fail, every dis- 
position has been shown to impute their 
failure, not to negligence or want of abi- 
lity, but to the force of circumstances 
which no human ingenuity could control ; 
and it is not likely, that at the close of 
the Session, a Motion would be brought 
forward implying censure upon them. 
With respeet to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Colonial Department, I will 
say that for experience and ability to form 
a judgment upon a matter of this kind, 
I know no person who ever held that 
office upon whom in that respect I should 
be more unwilling to pass or to imply a re- 
flection. But really the reason why we 
have not addressed ourselves practically to 
this matter is, that it is almost impossible 
for the Government to make those full in- 
quiries which are absolutely necessary. 
But I was diverted from following the 
right hon. Gentleman: after he had done 
with the Judge Advocate, he came to Earl 
Grey. Now, if he had said, ‘* Earl Grey 
has been a most successful proposer of 
plans: he is in office, he has proposed plans 
that are now in operation, and will proba- 
bly be erowned with suecess;”’ then I could 
have understood the reason why a Commis- 
sion should not be appointed: but, says the 
tight hon. Gentleman, ‘the Earl Grey, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, absolutely 
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proposed a plan in December last which he 
found it necessary to abandon in January.”’ 
Why, if the Secretary of State himself, 
with all his access to official information, 
with the command and with the facilities 
which his office give, proposed a plan of 
emigration within a short period after his 
accession to power which he found it ne- 
cessary to give up, surely that, though no 
reason why we should abandon the con- 
sideration of the question of colonisation, 
is a decisive proof of the difficulty of prac- 
tically dealing with the subject. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman turns to the 
Irish Members, and he says there will be 
9,000,0002. wanted for the perfection of 
Mr. Godley’s plan. I do not think it at 
all likely they will be called upon for 
9,000,0002. to carry out Mr. Godley’s or 
any other plan; but this is of importance 
to us, that the Irish Members have said in 
discussion, ‘‘ We expect such benefits will 
result from opening to Irishmen an access 
to other countries, that we are willing to 
take upon us the charge of that experi- 
ment.”” The right hon. Gentleman says, 
that in the present state of incumbrances 
upon landed property, in consequence of 
the relief rate for the public works, he 
doubts if the Irish will be able to pay that 
9,000,0001. They may not be able to pay 
that sum; but still it may be possible to 
realize some advantage. Even if you open 
an avenue to the departure of 300,000 
persons, instead of 2,000,000, and locate 
them in a position of which they shall be 
able to report favourably, you are doing 
ten times more for the advantage of Ire- 
land than if you had sent out 2,000,000 at 
once. In my opinion, any sudden trans- 
port or emigration of 2,000,000 from Ire- 
land, we being uncertain of the issue of 
that experiment, would do little good. But 
if you begin with even 40,000; if you 
overcome prejudices; if you settle a small 
number in a remote country where they 
are enabled to make a favourable report; 
and if thus you open a permanent and con- 
stantly progressing outlet for the popula- 
tion in Ireland, then you willin my opinion 
not only be laying a foundation for the 
cure of evils prevailing in that country, but 
establishing new bonds of connexion be- 
tween this empire and those colonies. It 
is most gratifying, I think, that such re- 
mittances have been made from Irishmen 
settled in Canada and the United States, 
for the purpose of aiding their distressed 
countrymen at home. I think it is most 
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that it is most encouraging to colonisation. 
It is showing that Irishmen are not inferior 
to the men of any other country. Why 
we have been told to-night, that the lady 
said, they must get Paddy to lead the way 
in Australia. And if you can enable the 
people of Ireland in periods of distress to 
draw upon their fellow-countrymen in dis- 
tant lands, and prevail upon those country- 
men to invite them there, I say nothing 
can be more encouraging to emigration. 
I must here also say, I think the conduct 
of citizens of the United States, in remit- 
ting the contributions which they sent 
across the Atlantic, does entitle them to 
the expression of our approbation and our 
thanks. It is not the amount of money 
that has been sent over—this country 
might have contributed the money; what I 
prize is the charitable and friendly motive 
from which it has been done. Itis a proof 
that there is a sympathy between the An- 
glo-Saxon race on this side of the water, 
and on the other. There may be some 
persons who have done it for less praise- 
worthy ends; persons may have come over 
here, and made parade of bringing sums of 
money, but that is not to prejudice us 
against the rest. This, I know, that there 
have been remitted unostentatiously, and 
purely from charitable motives and feelings, 
to members of the Society of Friends, sit- 
ting in Dublin on a relief committee, re- 
mitted from parties who never expected 
their names to be mentioned, supplies of 
food to the value of 57,0001. I was so 
informed by a gentleman, whose name I 
will mention, Mr. Jonathan Pym, who has 
been making great exertions for the relief 
of the distress in Ireland; and who stated 
to me that to that body sitting in Dublin, 
consisting, so far as its management is 
concerned, though not so far as contribu- 
tions are concerned, of members of the 
Society of Friends, not less than 57,0001. 
had been sent by citizens of the United 
States, probably a great many of them 
members of the Society of Friends, for the 
relief of that distress; and, as 1 have said, 
from no other motive whatever except the 
dictates of humanity. Now, I do hope 
that the noble Lord will bear in mind the 
conduct which we have pursued with re- 
spect to him and his Government upon 
these questions; and if he thinks there is 
really a ground for doubt upon this subject, 
that he will give the benetit of that doubt 
to a proposal for inquiry, which is suggest- 
ed for the purpose of facilitating the adop- 
tion of some plan upon this subject. It is 
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not for the purpose of any triumph over g 
Government which is placed in difficulties 
with regard to Ireland; but I entreat the 
noble Lord to consider what is the evidence 
we have of the state of that country—what 
a prospect there is of the failure of the po. 
tato crop; and even if not of that, yet 
of such a heavy demand upon property 
for the purpose of supporting poverty 
in Ireland, that the Government of the 
noble Lord will be perplexed with a 
choice between two lines of conduct, either 
strictly to enforce the law, or to aban. 
don all claim to that which is due. I do 
think that the abandonment of that claim 
will involve greater evil than the mere loss 
of the money; I should not half so mueh re- 
gret the loss of the money as I should fear 
the consequences of teaching the people to 
draw largely upon the fund placed within 
their reach in the expectation that when 
the pinching time of payment comes, the 
claim will be remitted. It is not fair to- 
wards this country. I believe that our best 
plan would have been, if we could have 
foreseen all that has taken place, for this 
country to make up its mind what sum it 
should absolutely give—to say, ‘‘ Of the 
8,000,0001. weare ready to give 5,000,000/. 
for England towards the relief of your 
distress; provide the other 3,000,0001., 
but we will not place England in the rela- 
tion of a creditor towards Ireland.” I 
deprecate that position—for this country 
to have a very heavy claim upon Ireland 
for the repayment of money. I would 
much rather that a sum had been abso- 
lutely given ab initio, than there should be 
any sort of secret understanding that it 
was not to be repaid, or any expectation 
on the part of the Irish people that they 
might deal very liberally with these funds, 
because the time of repayment might 
never come. We have had experience 
enough to make us dread the periodical 
spectacle of 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 of 
people absolutely starving; a spectacle so 
disgraceful, and its consequences so replete 
with danger and insecurity of life and pro- 
perty, that we are bound to provide that 
the people shall not be left to starve; but, 
believing it to be absolutely necessary to 
give some new stimulus, and feeling that 
we must look to placing the landowner and 
occupier there in a new position, I cannot 
help thinking that the mass of destitution 
will be so great for some time to come, 
that if any means can be devised for fa- 
cilitating the operation of the measures 
which have had the assent of this House, 
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those means should be carefully adopted. 
Is not this subject, at any rate, worth in- 
uiring into? It is proved that there are 
000,000 of people for whom there is not 
now profitable employment, and who must 
for some time to come continue to be a 
heavy burden; it is known at the same 
time that you have magnificent colonies on 
the other side of the water—6,000,000 of 
unoccupied acres in one district. Now, 
put these facts together—that in Ireland, 
the nearest part of your dominions to 
America, you have this mass of unemploy- 
ed population, and that on the other side 
of the Atlantic you have magnificent pro- 
vinces imperfectly peopled. If you can 
add to their population by measures grate- 
ful to the colonies, you will be materially 
adding to the strength of these provinces 
of the British Crown. It is admitted that 
the Government will have forthwith to de- 
vise some satisfactory plan of emigration; 
and it is not too much to ask that the Go- 
vernment will consent to this resolution. 
It is from no want of confidence in the 
Government that I support it, because the 
resolution leaves in their own hands the 
appointment of the Commissioners, who 
would merely inquire into the subject, and 
report whether some progress had not been 
made, and should not further be made, to 
relieve Ireland, and at the same time 
strengthen our colonies, by sending thither 
the redundant population of Ireland. We 
want the adoption of no scheme, but only 
that the subject should be inquired into. 
It is truly said in the report of your Emi- 
gration Commissioners, that, connected 
with Australia, one peculiarity is, that emi- 
gration to that colony entirely originated 
with the Government. You have here a 
colony four times the distance that Canada 
is from the mother country, and hear what 
those Commissioners say of the result: — 
“ Of the emigration to Australia, one peculiarity 
has been that it entirely originated with Govern- 
ment. Usually the part of the Government, for 
obvious reasons, has been to follow in the course 
of private enterprise, and supply any amount of 
direction or control which circumstances may re- 
quire, But no one ever thought it worth while 
to provide accommodation to Australia for emi- 
grants of the humblest class; all seemed to feel 
that even on the most economical scale, persons of 
that description were never likely to be able to 
pay the expense of their own conveyance to the 
furthest settlement on the globe. It was only 
after the Government had resolved in 1881 to try 
the experiment of disposing of its lands in Aus- 
tralia by sale, and applying the proceeds to emi- 
gration, that shipowners were induced by commu- 
nications from the Government to make the expe- 
riment of providing steerage passages of the 
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cheapest description. The price, which had never 
before been less than from 35/. to 40/., was then 
at once reduced to 20/7. And we may mention 
here, that in the course of subsequent experience, 
it has sometimes been reduced, when a large emi- 
gration was in progress, to 151. to New South 
Wales, and even so low, under peculiar cireum- 
stances, as 12/, and13/. to Western Australia and 
South Australia. Tn order to show how 
far the attention bestowed on Australian emigra- 
tion led to improvements in the art of conveying 
the people successfully, we may be permitted so 
far to enter into detail as to mention, that in the 
Government emigration which falls within our 
own knowledge, there has been a progressive and 
unceasing diminution in the rate‘ of mortality ; 
and that this rate, which in 1838 was so high as 
4°84 per cent, was in 1839 reduced to 2°71 per 
cent ; and in a small emigration last year to South 
Australia was no more than ‘62 per cent. In 641 
souls, the only deaths were of three children and 
one infant. We believe that the passage to Aus- 
tralia may now be made by large bodies of the 
labouring classes with less risk of death by disease, 
than amongst the same number of persons living 
on shore in England.” 
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Why, give me three respectable gentlemen 
who shall be in the entire confidence of the 
Government, such men as Colonel Torrens 
and Mr. Hutt, who have watched the pro- 
gress of emigration to South Australia, 
and who know the difficulties it experienced, 
and let them say whether it is not possible 
for you to conduct an emigration upon the 
same principle to Canada and Nova Scotia 
as to the other colonies where it has suc- 
ceeded. If they show that this is possible, 
then let the Government proceed to take 
the necessary steps to carry it into effect. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that emi- 
gration to South Australia failed at first, 
but that you sent out a good governor; 
that through Captain Grey all difficulties 
had been overcome; and that by his energy 
he had converted what had been a colony 
of despairing paupers into a colony which 
boasted an affluent and prosperous popula- 
tion. Well, why can you not have a good 
governor in Canada also? You have sent 
Captain Grey to New Zealand, and I have 
no doubt he will make it prosper as well as 
South Australia. Be it so. Then, the 
original difficulty to the success of emigra- 
tion has been inherent in the character of 
the governors of our colonies, rather than 
in the plan of colonisation. I am con- 
vineed that there are no difficulties that re- 
solution and good sense will not overcome. 
Surely, then, you can find other Governor 
Greys in the Queen’s dominions who might 
conduct an experiment in Canada upon the 
principle that has succeeded in South Aus- 
tralia. You have one now in Canada who 
will no doubt show equal intelligence, equal 
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energy and resolution, to Captain Grey. 
You may devise a scheme which will en- 
able you to look forward to the willing 
consent of our fellow-subjects,in the colo- 
nies; and under Lord Elgin there is no 
reason why emigration to Canada should 
not be as prosperous as to South Australia. 
There are many causes in its favour. The 
passage is cheaper, the facilities for the 
passage are greater, and the feeling of 
common association is quite as strong. I 
am convinced that the addition to the pros- 
perity of the colony will be at least as 
great; but if, as I believe will be the case, 
you infuse a loyal and grateful population 
into the Canadas by this means, then my 
confidence in the permanence of the con- 
nexion of the Canadas with this country 
will be not only increased, but will be so 
confirmed that I believe it will be perpetual. 
You should take measures for a continually 
fresh infusion of colonists, who should be 
received into the nucleus of the older colo- 
nists, and live in relations of affection 
with them. I say nothing as to the past 
opinion which hon. Gentlemen may have 
expressed upon colonisation. I trust that 
the noble Lord will defer to what is, I 
think, the general sense of the House, 
and enable us to try whether, after repeat- 
ed failures, we cannot devise some plan in 
the present imminent crisis of Ireland 
which will relieve her of her redundant 
population, and transfer to our distant co- 
lonies a people grateful for their escape 
from present danger, and attached to their 
Queen and constitution. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I am afraid that 
the course I am about to take will give 
some confirmation to the suspicions and 
remonstrances of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. V. Smith). 
I regret that they should be so confirmed; 
but after the opportunities I have had of 
considering the difficulties of the subject, 
and of being acquainted with the informa- 
tion received by the Government during 
the last few months, I do feel bound to 
make this statement, even after the modi- 
fications made by the noble Lord with re- 
gard to the principles of colonisation. I 
will not enter into such portions of the 
statement of the noble Lord as referred to 
the number of destitute poor in Ireland, 
but go at once to that part of his subject 
more immediately connected with the pre- 
sent Motion. The noble Lord, I think, 
took a view not altogether just, either to 
the Government to which he belonged, or 
to the Government that followed it. Be- 
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cause by both Governments this subject of 
emigration and colonisation has not been 
left so entirely neglected and unsupported 
as might have been supposed from the 
noble Lord’s speech. We have not left 
ourselves merely to the throwing out of 
these destitute poor upon the colonies 
without the means of subsistence; and it 
has not been reserved to this day to take 
measures to facilitate and render useful the 
removal of a redundant population from the 
shores of the United Kingdom to the shores 
of our colonial possessions. In the first 
place, we have an Emigration Commission, 
to the three gentlemen composing which, 
and to whose intelligence, the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has paid 
so just a compliment. These three gen. 
tlemen, then, have been employed in the 
public service watching that emigration 
under the Secretary of State, and taking 
care that it is conducted as usefully as 
possible to those who have the means to 
emigrate. The law also provides, that the 
vessels conveying emigrants shall be of 
certain dimensions; that the supply of pro- 
visions shall be sufficient; and that the 
vessels shall be seaworthy, in order that 
the lives of the emigrants may not be un- 
necessarily exposed. All this has been 
provided by law. The Emigration Commis- 
sioners have agents in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, who give every pos- 
sible aid and protection to emigrants pro- 
ceeding either to South Australia or to 
Canada; and not only is this the case, but 
the number of agents has been consider- 
ably increased during the present year, 
and since the present Government came 
into office. Not less than twenty cases 
have occurred in which accidents having 
happened to vessels before they cleared 
the port, emigrants have had the means 
afforded them by these agents of going to 
some other port, and by exciting the cha- 
rity of the affluent they have been enabled 
to proceed to their destination. So far 
with regard to the care taken of emigrants 
leaving this country. But when they ar- 
rive in Canada, there are means taken, as 
originally proposed by me when Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and a tax im- 
posed in the province, so that those who 
are sick shall be taken care of in hospitals 
till they are able to proceed to their desti- 
nation. Those able to proceed are for- 
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warded on their journey to those parts of 
Canada where their labour is required, and 
where they are immediately able to earn 
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true, therefore, that the whole question of 
emigration has been neglected by the Go- 
yernment or the Parliament of this country. 
And let us consider how means are pro- 
vided in regard to other parts of the ex- 
penses attending emigration, for which 
ithe Government and the Legislature have 
not appropriated funds. Many go at their 
own charges, and many also go from parts 
of England and Scdtland, as well as of 
Ireland, who are furnished by their land- 
lords with a sum of money sufficient to 
earry them to their destination. This year 
many large sums have been applied to that 
urpose. Many, again, proceed to the co- 
ty aided with sums from relations and 
friends who have already emigrated ; and 
I believe that this year 200,000/. have 
been remitted for that purpose. In the 
course of the present year no less than 
120,000 persons have been provided with 
the means of emigrating from the shores of 
the United Kingdom to the United States 
and Canada alone. That of itself is a very 
eonsiderable emigration. But while it is 
so, let it be considered that it is not an 
emigration which is viewed with entire 
satisfaction on the other side of the At- 
lantic. I mention that, because when we 
come to discuss the partioular Motion of 
the noble Lord, and the view I take of that 
Motion, we shall have to bear in mind that 
it is often of the very greatest importance 
—perhaps it is a matter of the greatest 
importance of all—that we should not fol- 
low a course likely to indispose other coun- 
tries, whether our own provinces or not, to 
receive our emigrants by suggesting the 
idea that we want to get rid of the rubbish 
of our population ; that, besides those 
whom we would gladly retain, there are 
others whom we would not gladly retain, 
asin mind and body fit to benefit their 
country. We know that in the United 
States measures have been taken—and the 
noble Lord (the Member for Lynn) put 
some questions to me on the subject—re- 
quiring the masters and owners of vessels 
carrying emigrants to give certain guaran- 
tees that they should not become a burden 
on the State when they landed; whereby a 
considerable check was placed upon immi- 
gration into the United States. These 
precautions are taken both at Boston and 
New York, and they may be taken in other 
States of the Union. In a private letter 
from the Governor General of Canada to 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, that noble Lord states 
that the people of Canada, knowing the 
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sense and shrewdness of their neighbours 
in the United States, seemed to think that 
if the latter had taken precautions in re- 
ference to emigrants, it would be wise to 
take similar precautions in Canada—that 
there must be danger in a great amount of 
emigration, such as was anticipated—and 
the question was raised whether they ought 
not to take precautions, and impose checks 
and restrictions upon the transfer of their 
soil of emigrants, of the same class as that 
against which the regulations adopted in 
the United States were directed. The 
Governor of Nova Scotia, in a letter dated 
April 1, said— 

«“ Extreme privation and misery awaited those 
who might come to the colony, nor could they be 
assisted by their friends who preceded them, for 
they were found to labour under as great neces- 
sity.” 

The Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick writes a despatch, in which he gives 
an account of the views entertained by the 
Legislature of New Brunswick, stating, 
that a Bill had been brought in relative to 
waste lands, and providing for the location 
of settlers; but, with every favourable dis- 
position on the part of the Legislature to 
entertain the views of the Government, the 
design had been abandoned, and a Commit- 
tee appointed to make inquiries on the 
subject. It was considered that distress 
and failure would follow the location of in- 
experienced emigrants; and the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New Brunswick added 
that he had no expectation that any con- 
siderable number of emigrants could be 
employed in the province. You have the 
fact that the emigration has already been 
unusually large. May and June being the 
months in which the greater proportion of 
emigrants proceed to the colonies, we 
find that up to the middle of May the num- 
ber who have left amounted to 120,0000; 
and we have reason to believe that the 
whole emigration for the year will not fall 
short of 200,000 persons. We have the 
testimony of the Goveraor of Nova Scotia, 
the Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, and the Governor General of Canada, 
that while there is a disposition to receive 
those emigrants, there is at the same time 
an apprehension that their number may 
be too great for the labour in the pro- 
vince, and a doubt whether any facilities 
ought to be given for their introduction. 
In these particular circumstances I should 
be very sorry to do what might counte- 
nance the idea that we are disposed to 
take measures which would have the effect 
of throwing vast numbers of emigrants, not 
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upon the shores of the United States— 
for they have taken care to provide against 


the difficulty—but upon the shores of the | 
British provinces of America, which have | 


not yet made laws to prevent their hospi- 
tality being abused. Whatever resolu- 
tion the House may pass, it would be most 
unwise, and it would obstruct the object of 
the noble Lord, if we countenanced the 
opinion that we were about to give effect 
to some very extensive scheme, founded 
chiefly on our desire not to be burdened 
with numbers of persons without subsist- 
ence in this country, instead of the desire 
to make provision for those persons, com- 
bined with views to the advantage of the 
colonies. I must remind the House that 
the plan of Mr. Godley, which has been 
recommended to me for consideration, not, 
I must say, for adoption, and which I was 
told was to be the foundation of the noble 
Lord’s Motion, though the noble Lord, 
with great discretion, refused to follow it, 
is accompanied by the statement of its 
author, that little permanent good would 
accrue to Ireland, unless in the course of 
two years 2,000,000 people emigrated. 
Now only imagine the effect of a large 
emigration from this country, to be fol- 
lowed by an emigration to the extent of 
2,000,000 in the course of the next two 
years. It is evident there would be no 
employment for them; they are destitute 
at home, and there would be no humanity, 
no policy, in sending them destitute to the 
other side of the Atlantic. There is a 
consideration connected with this subject 
which is very well stated in a despatch, 
dated April the 1st, from my noble Friend 
the Earl of Elgin. He refers to the 
interesting and numerous accounts which 
have been published as to settlers in 
the backwoods, and the hardships they 
have undergone. He speaks of the want 
of means for rendering the resourees of 
the country available. ‘* We hear,’’ he 
says, “of bread being scarce where 
corn is cheap and abundant;” and the 
reason assigned is the difficulties aris- 
ing from the searcity of the mills and 
the badness of the roads. Are not those 
difficulties which remain to be reme- 
died? It would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment of this country duly to provide 
for so many emigrants in the remote dis- 
tricts of Canada, and equally so for the 
provincial Government of the colony. The 
gradual progress of civilization, assisted by 
the application of the resources of this 
country, would effect the object as well as, 
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under the circumstances, it would be pos. 
sible to effect it; as well as it has been 
effected in the remote districts of the 
United States during the last twenty 
years. But when it is said, here are 
2,000,000 people in Ireland, who ought to 
be provided for in the colonies—let them 
be conveyed to a distant hemisphere; the 
person who makes such a proposition does 
not consider that, during the three or four 
years that would be occupied in effecting 
the object, practical difficulties would arise 
which could not be overcome—difficulties 
of how to provide those people with the 
means of living, and of carrying on even 
the most ordinary trades, or the pursuits of 
agriculture. I think, Sir, this is a rea- 
son, not why we should desist from the con- 
sideration of further means of colonisation, 
but why any of us who are connected with 
the Government of the country, or any of 
those who take a leading part in the de- 
bates in this House, should not hold out 
expectations anything like those which 
some of these writers have held out—that 
while we might state our desire to promote 
colonisation—while we might look to it in 
conjunction with the Poor Law and other 
measures as likely to supply substantial 
assistance—we should at the same time 
say to the people of this country or of 
Ireland—‘‘ Do not suppose that the Go- 
vernment can at once give you ships to 
cross the Atlantic;’’ and that we should 
not say to our faithful fellow-subjects in 
North America, or even to our friends and 
allies the citizens of the United States, 
who have behaved so nobly towards us, 
that because there is a superabundance of 
population in this country, we are there- 
fore determined to transfer our burden to 
them, regardless altogether of the mis- 
chiefs we might inflict on them. With re- 
gard to the Motion of the noble Lord, I 
have one remark to make, founded on that 
very despatch (which will be given to this 
House), written by my noble Friend at the 
head of the Colonial Department, and dated 
on the Ist of April, 1847, and which im- 
poses on him, or would rather impose on 
me, if it were in my inclination to oppose 
the address of the noble Lord, a very great 
difficulty. My noble Friend says in that 
despatch— 

“Ihave only to add, that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment share in the strong desire which has 
been so generally expressed, to promote the adop- 
tion of some well-considered and systematic plan 
of colonisation in British America, believing that 
this would be attended with great benefit both to 
the colonies and to the mother country.” 
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The noble Earl’s Motion is— 

«That an humble Address be presented to er | 
Majesty praying that She will take into Her most 
gracious consideration the means by which Coloni- | 
sation may be made subsidiary to other measures | 
for the improvement of the social condition of 
Ireland ; and by which, consistently with full re- 
gard to the interests of the colonies themselves, 
the comfort and prosperity of those who emigrate 
may be effectually promoted.” 

Now, the Government having declared, 
through my noble Friend, their wish and 
desire to promote the adoption of a sys- 
tematic and well-considered plan of colo- 
nisation, I certainly could not resist a Mo- 
tion such as that of the noble Lord, which 
professes only to express on the part of the 
House the same desire. But the noble 
Earl has not affixed that interpretation to 
his Motion; and if I do not vote against 
that Motion, I must at the same time tell 
the noble Earl candidly that I do not agree 
in the interpretation which he has put upon 
it, and which seemed to be adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Peel), though not quite to the extent im- 
plied by the noble Earl. The noble Earl 
proposed that a Commission should be ap- 
pointed to inquire further as to the means 
to be adopted for a systematic colonisation. 
Now, with regard to a great portion of the 
facts of the question, as to the destitution 
existing in Ireland, for instance, it is quite 
unnecessary that any. Commission should 
be appointed; we have had Commissions in 
former years, and with regard to the facts 
of the present year, abundant information 
has been laid before the House. As to in- 
formation relating to colonisation, I should | 
conceive that the best information that 
could be obtained, and that remains now 
to be obtained, is to be got from our Bri- 
tish American colonies. I remember that 
one gentleman (I think it is Mr. Godley | 
himself) suggests that the Members of the 
unpaid Commission proposed should go 
over Canada and hold public meetings in 
diferent parts of the colony, explaining to 
the people their plans of colonisation, and 
speaking for the assent of those meetings. 
Now, it seems to me that nothing could 
be much more unsatisfactory than such a 
course—that persons should be called to- 
gether by the town crier to assemble and 
hear plans of colonisation, not being told 
that any tax would be imposed on them, 
having none of the duty gr responsibility 
of legislators as regards the execution of 
such plans. Of course, such meetings 


would come to resolutions in favour of those 
plans, as public meetings generally do after 
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having heard speeches in favour of any 
particular project; and you would have 
some forty or fifty of such meetings ap- 
proving of the plan or plans proposed, but 
without having properly considered the 
details. If you want to get valuable opin- 
ions, you should take, first, the opinion of 
the Governor General and Council; and, 
as we have talked of the merits of other 
governors, I am bound to say that no man 
could be more capable than Lord Elgin of 
laying before the Government and this 
House a distinct view, whether of the ge- 
neral policy of such a measure of colonisa- 
tion, or of its details, or of the measures 
that would be required to carry it out effec- 
tively. I think next it would be desirable 
to have the opinion of experienced persons 
in the Executive Council, as well as that 
also of the Provincial Assembly. They 
should be called on for their opinion. How 
could that be done? Not by the new Com- 
mission proposed. What authority would 
they have? What power to call either on 
the Executive Council or the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada to give such opinions? 
They could have no connexion or transac- 
tions with them whatever. It would be 
necessary that such an inquiry should come 
from the Crown, and through those organs 
of the Crown in the province who are ac- 
customed to transact business with those 
executive and legislative bodies. There- 
fore I think a separate Commission would 
not be necessary or useful in this respect. 
Well, would it answer the purpose of in- 
quiry in this country? I think it would 
be unnecessary, because, as the right hon. 
Gentleman truly said, you have three gen- 
tlemen of considerable experience who have 
devoted themselves year after year to this 
subject, who are in possession of all ordi- 
nary information upon it, and who can call 
before them any person in this country 
whose opinions would be of practical weight, 
such as persons connected with the different 
companies and land societies, and other 
persons connected with Canada, who will 
give them all the information they want. 
Therefore in this respect there is no neces- 
sity for the new Commission. There is 
also another objection to it. The noble 
Lord has referred to several plans. His 
reference to them I do not consider supplies 
him with very encouraging precedents ; for 
he says they were framed most of them by 
men of considerable talent ; yet, when they 
were examined by men of practical autho- 
rity, they were shown to be unfitted for 
the object of sound colonisation. A better 
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speech, too, on the subject of colonisation | am quite ready to say, that we shall lay 
than that made by my right hon. Friend | the whole result of these recommendations 
the Judge Advocate, when he sat on the|on the Table of the House; at the same 
other side of the House, I never heard in | time giving the opinion of the Government 
my life. But when the plan he proposed | upon them in another Session of Parlia- 
was sent out to Canada, it was examined| ment. I suppose the noble Lord does not 
and revised by Lord Metcalfe, who gave | expect—I am sure he is far too able and 
reasons which satisfied Lord Stanley and | discreet to suppose—that any plan can be 
his Colleagues that such a plan ought not | adopted in the course of the present Ses. 
to be adopted. Again, my noble Friend|sion of Parliament, or that we should 
at the head of the Colonial Department, | attempt to check the stream of emigration 
when he came into office, sent for several| which is so plentifully flowing into our 
persons connected with the colonies, and} American and other colonies. Until after 
explained to them his plan. They pointed | communication with those colonies, no full 
out faults in detail in his plan of establish- | information can be obtained. Of all the 
ing villages, which showed him that it| plans that have been under consideration, 
would not succeed; and he at once aban-| that which appears to me to be the most 
doned the plan without asking the Govern- | practical, is that of aiding and assisting 
ment to proceed further with it. Mr. God-| public works in those provinces to which 
ley’s plan also is generally condemned | emigration is likely to be directed; but I 
here, and universally condemned in Canada. | do not think that the adoption of such a 
Yet these which I have enumerated, were | plan depends merely upon general maxims, 
three of the plans which the noble Earlj| or upon abstract policy on the subject of 
mentioned. But if you had the separate | emigration. I think at this time, with 
Commission proposed, and they were to go | the difficulties in the money market—with 
through these plans, I cannot help think-| the immense absorption of capital in the 
ing, that, having been specially appointed | construction of railroads in the United 
for the purpose of furthering some plan} Kingdom—to ask the House for a fresh 
of colonisation, and not having on their|drain of money and a large diversion of 
shoulders the necessity of asking Parlia-| capital, in order to aid public works in 
ment for the financial resources necessary | British North America, would be an inop- 
to carry it out, and having the highest} portune and an unsuitable proposal for 
opinion of their own wisdom, they might | Government to make. I, therefore, think 
frame perhaps a very fine paper plan, which | it is not a proposal which we ought to 
it would cost some millions to carry out, | adopt merely because of its abstract wis- 
leaving it to the Government of the day to| dom or justice, if it is not suited to the 
bear the onus either of presenting it to| particular time at which it is made; but 
Parliament at such a cost, or of being open | that it is far better than any of those plans 
to the imputation of neglecting the recom- | for making villages and collecting emi- 
mendations of the Commission. For these | grants into small communities, I am fully 
reasons, therefore, I think it far better, | persuaded. I am persuaded of it, not from 
that if the principle involved in this reso- any reasoning in my own mind on the 
lution be adopted at once, the plan, for the | subject, but because I understand it to be 
present, at least, should be left entirely in | the unanimous testimony of all who are 
the hands of the Executive Government. | acquainted with the progress of our colo- 
I am quite ready to say, as my noble| nics in North America. They say, that if 
Friend has already said in his despatch, you send out able-bodied men who can ob- 
that we wish ‘‘to promote the adoption of | tain wages whether in farm labour or on 
some well-considered and systematic plan | roads and public works, and who, by earn- 
of colonisation in British America.”’ I| ing good wages, may come in time to be 
should say that we are quite ready to direct | possessed of little properties, those men 
the Governors of each of our British Ame-| will do well, and they may finally become 
rican provinces to consult the legislative | useful settlers and good subjects, and pro- 
bodies and the executive bodies as to those | mote the colonisation of the colony; but if 
plans which are most likely to be useful to| you send out men whose habits in the 
the colonies, and to which they will most | United Kingdom unfit them for such a 
readily lend an ear. I believe that without | life, to form small communities in the back 
their aid and assistance—that unless we | woods of Canada, you will find that your 
have their hearty feeling and co-operation | settlements will fail. Their want of ex- 
-—no plan can hope to be successful. 1 | perience, their want of knowledge—those 
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deficiencies to which my noble Friend has 
alluded in his despatch—the difficulty of 
having a plough or a spade mended, or 
their corn ground—all these difficulties oc- 
curring in a new settlement would dispirit 
them in the beginning of their career. 
Such being the case, while I fully agree in 
the opinion which has been stated by my 
noble Friend in his despatch, I agree like- 
wise in the sentiment which follows it, 
where, speaking of a certain measure, he 
says— 

« But, great as are the advantages of such a 
measure, still we must look to the evils which 
must flow from the hasty adoption of an ill-ma- 
tured or impracticable scheme; nor do I think it 
possible to adopt any scheme without the hearty 
concurrence of the provincial assemblies.” 


That contains fully my opinion on this 
point. Iam quite ready to assent to an 
Address nearly in the words of my noble 
Friend’s despatch; but I am not ready— 
I must tell the noble Lord freely—to ad- 
vise the Crown to appoint a Commission 
for this special object. It would give rise 
to extravagant expectations on this side of 
the Atlantic, and equally extravagant ap- 
prehensions on the other; and I think the 
result would be, that a Commission would 
lay before us a plan, which, however spe- 
cious in appearance, would hardly bear the 
sifting which a full consideration by prac- 
tical men of business would give to it. I 
think, therefore, it would be far better that 
the subject should be left in the hands of 
the Executive Government ; fully agreeing 
with the noble Lord in the object he has 
in view—fully admitting the ability, the 
temper, the moderation of the speech with 
which he introduced his Motion; giving 
him the fullest credit for a wish not in any 
mode to embarrass the Government, or put 
any party obstacles in their way; and also 
giving him the fullest credit for wishing to 
aid and release the country from the diffi- 
culties which surround it. 


Mr. G. W. HOPE wished to be allowed 
to state in a few words the reasons why he 
supported the Motion of the noble Lord, 
without laying himself open to the impu- 
tations which were involved in the speech 
of the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
V. Smith). The noble Lord who had just 
sat down, had stated, that his opinions on 
this subject had been modified by the prae- 
tical difficulties which surrounded the sub- 
ject. He knew from experience, however, 
that such a change of opinion, when an- 
nounced by persons who had acceded to 
office, were generally supposed to be forced 
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upon them by the circumstances of their 
position, and not to arise from an unbiassed 
consideration of the circumstances of the 
case. It was on this ground merely, that 
he wished to see the appointment of an 
impartial Commission, the authority of 
which would give weight to its opinion, 
and which could have no interest in shrink- 
ing from the discharge of the onerous duty, 
and no preconceived opinions to abandon. 
The noble Lord had also said, and he be- 
lieved with perfect truth, that if his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Lincoln) considered that 
nothing had been done on the subject of 
emigration by the present and preceding 
Governments, he did them great injustice. 
He was glad to hear that argument from 
the noble Lord; he took it as an acknow- 
ledgment of what was due to that noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley), under whom he (Mr. 
Hope) had served, for the pains that noble 
Lord had taken in the matter. It had 
been said, that any great scheme of emi- 
gration would speedily put an end to vo- 
luntary emigration. It certainly was not 
his opinion that the appointment of a 
Commission would have the effect of ar- 
resting the progress of voluntary emigra- 
tion—he believed, that nothing of the sort 
would stop the emigration now proceeding. 
Every one disposed to emigrate from Ire- 
land, would, if able to do so, not lose a 
moment in quitting that country. Every 
one who had means of his own with 
which to emigrate, would now use those 
means for that purpose. It was no an- 
swer to the proposition of his noble Friend 
to say, that the effect of it would be to 
land great numbers upon the shores of 
America, in a condition of want and beg- 
gary, because it would produce no such 
results. With respect to granting land to 
the poorer order of emigrants, he must be 
allowed to say, that he thought that would 
be much better done by the authority of a 
Commission, than by anything that the 
Executive Government could accomplish. 
The decision by an impartial Commission, 
upon questions relating to emigration, 
would always have more weight than any 
order or regulation that the Executive 
Government might make. The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, referred to the probable ex- 
pense which an extensive system of emi- 
gration might occasion. He was not pre- 
pared to say, that an extensive plan of 
emigration would not be attended with ex- 
pense; but he must beg to remind the 
House, that the process of emigration was 
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one, which, when well regulated, could not 
fail to operate healthfully upon the whole 
community; and he therefore thought 
that the expense ought to be regarded as 
a secondary consideration. It would be 
impossible to found colonies without con- 
siderable expense; but it was an expense 
extremely well bestowed. In supporting 
the Motion of his noble Friend, he did by 
no means wish it to be understood that he 
regarded it as one leading to no expense. 
The existing condition of Ireland had 
already led to very great expense; the 
question, therefore, was one of compara- 
tive cost; but the language which he al- 
ways held, was, that with the usual ex- 
pense, colonies would be generally suc- 
cessful. Amongst the questions which the 
present discussions brought under their 
notice, that of comparative expense was 
one. They might ask themselves, would 
the comparative benefit to Ireland justify 
the proposed expenditure? He thought 
it would; and upon that ground he was 
prepared to support the Motion of his no- 
ble Friend. He should not go through 
all the topics which had been referred to, 
in the course of the speech which the 
Tlouse had heard from the hon. Member 
for Lambeth; but he thought himself 
justified in hoping—upon the grounds 
now laid before them—that they might 
safely and advantageously give their as- 
sent to the Motion of his noble Friend; 
and he ventured to express this opinion 
with the more confidence when he recol- 
lected that the noble Earl now at the 
head of the Colonial Department had inti- 
mated an intention of proposing, and, if 
possible, of carrying out a large scheme of 
emigration. If the noble Earl should act 
upon that intention, it might be productive 
of considerable good; but at all events it 
must have the effect of exciting much hope, 
and of unsettling men’s minds. Trusting 
that some plan of colonisation might be 
adopted, he, without any hesitation, gave 
the support of his vote to the Motion of his 
noble Friend. 

Mr. HUME was of opinion that, during 
the whole discussion, the question had been 
confined within too narrow limits. It had 
been treated as a question affecting Ireland 
alone, whilst, in fact, it was one which equal- 
ly concerned England and Scotland. The 
whole of our colonial system required revi- 
sion ; and, if the noble Lord had purposed 
to extend his investigation so as to embrace 
an inquiry into the mode and effects of 
colonial government generally, the propo- 
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sition would have received his (Mr. Hume’s) 
cordial support. The misgovernment of 
the colonies was the cause of the limitation 
of emigration. He had that day received 
a file of papers from Prince Edward’s Is. 
land, containing the intelligence that on 
the 6th of March the House of Assembly 
of that colony had, by a vote of 16 to 3, 
condemned the conduct of the Governor, 
and prayed the Colonial Office to grant 
them a representative government. A 
system of wholesale emigration would be 
more injurious to those who were the ob- 
jects of it, than if they were allowed to re- 
main at home. It was vain to hope that 
emigration would be attended with bene. 
ficial results until the Government of each 
colony should be brought to act in unison 
with the Home Government. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL begged to 
offer his thanks to the noble Lord for the 
manner in which he had brought the ques- 
tion before the House. It was gratifying 
to perceive indications that the opinion in 
favour of colonisation was acquiring con- 
sistency and force. The Under Secretary 
for the Colonies had spoken approvingly of 
the emigration at present going on from 
Ireland; but he believed, that if emigration 
were to continue in the course in which it 
had gone on for the last six months, the 
result would be disastrous to Ireland. The 
men who emigrated now were those whom 
it was desirable to retain at home—men 
with 501. or 100/. in their pockets. If he 
were to consult his feelings alone, he should 
desire that none of the people of Ireland 
should be obliged to leave the land of their 
birth; but, it being impossible that that 
wish could be realized, he desired to sce 
those who were compelled to emigrate lo- 
cated in other parts of the British domi- 
nions, where they might form prosperous 
communities without losing the national 
feelings and associations which endeared 
their original home to them. The hon. 
Member for Southampton had spoken as if 
the project of Mr. Godley was proposed as 
a substitute for a Poor Law in Ireland; 
but it was no such thing, and it was only 
justice to that Gentleman to say that he 
had long been an advocate for the intro- 
duction of such a law. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that there 
was one observation which fell from the 
noble Lord respecting Mr. Godley which 
he felt bound to notice. The noble Lord 
said that Mr. Godley’s plan would have the 
effect of throwing 2,000,000 of miserable 
Irish persons on the shores of America and 
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our own provinces entirely destitute, and | would withdraw my Motion. 


without the means of obtaining their live- 


lihood by employment. He knew that Mr. 
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But as the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
| instead of calling on me to accede to that 


Godley was in the position of a gentleman request, has acceded to mine, and con- 
who, by force of argument and reason, had | sented to the Motion, it is unnecessary for 
brought the Government to consider a ques- | me to trouble the House with any observa- 


tion which they had long been disinclined | 


| 


tions except one. The noble Lord has 


to take up; but from the moment he had | | stated, in acceding to the letter of the Mo- 


brought forward his plan, they had never 
said or written one word which would allow 


tion, that it is his intention—I do not use 
| the word in an offensive sense—to evade 


of such an inference as that the noble Lord | the spirit in which it was introduced. Of 


had drawn. 


The charge of the noble Lord | course, it is not in my power to interfere 


was completely unfounded, and he (Lord | with the mode in which the noble Lord 
J. Manners) could not allow it to pass un- | may tender his advice to the Sovereign as 


noticed. 


| Minister, when the Motion is carried. If 


Sm W. JAMES said, he did not quite | the noble Lord is pleased to advise Her 


collect whether the noble Lord intended | 
any special inquiries to be made beyond | 
those ordinarily made through the gover- | 


nors of colonies. 


Lorp J. RI 


not by the appointment of a Commission. 


Sm W. JAMES said, he thought that 


after many hon. Gentlemen had for months | 
directed their energies to this subject, they 


had a right to demand an impartial in- | 
quiry into it, and he therefore regretted | 


the course taken by the noble Lord. 
Mr. AGLIONBY only wished to allude 
to two points that had arisen during the 


debate, on which he thought the observa- | 


tions had been unjust, and not founded on | 
fact. The hon. Member for Northampton- | 
shire (Mr. V. Smith) had spoken of Mr. 
E. G. Wakefield’s scheme of colonisation 
as a failure both in Australia and New 
Zealand; but in neither ease had it had 


fair play; it was met with opposition from | 


the authorities, and it was attempted to 
crush it in the bud; but it would yet be 
triumphant. 
it as a system of self-supporting colonisa- | 
tion, working without any expense to the | 
country. He was confident a good scheme 
of emigration, in harmony with the Go- 
vernment, and under its superintendence, 
could be carried on by spirited individuals 
without a farthing of expense to the na- 
tion. 

The Eart of LINCOLN replied: Had 
the debate remained in the position in 
which it was left by the hon. Under Se- 
cretary of the Colonies, I should have 
thought it necessary to explain why I 
could not accede to his request that I 


TSSELL said, there would | 
be special inquiries upon this subject, but | 


Ife believed they would see | 





| Majesty that this inquiry should not be 
made through the instrumentality of a 
Commission, I can no more interfere with 
his decision than, if he had appointed a 
Commission, I could interfere with the 
names placed on it. All I can say is, I 
j adhere to the views I explained in the 
early part of the evening; I still believe 
| the inquiry would be much more efficiently 
and beneficially conducted by such a Com- 
mission as I propose; and should certainly 
expect more favourable results from it, if 
| the spirit as well as the letter of the reso- 
lution had been carried out. At the same 
time, I am not without hope that even this 
discussion may lead to some good, and that 
| the Government may be induced by it to 
turn more deliberate attention to this sub- 
ject than they would otherwise have done. 
Motion agreed to. 


THE WARMINSTER UNION. 

Mr. BOUVERIE rose to move for co- 
pies of all correspondence between the 
| chairman of the board of guardians of the 
union of Warminster and the Poor Law 
Commissioners, relative to the refusal of 
the vicar of Warminster to bury Sarah 
Garrett, a pauper of that union; also, of 


} . 
| all correspondence between the chairman 


and vice-chairman of the board of guar- 
dians and the Secretary of State, and be- 
tween the Seeretary of State and the dio- 
cesan of the vicar, upon the same subject. 
The hon. Gentleman was quoting some 
portions of ecclesistical law bearing on the 
question, when 

The House was counted out at One 
o'clock. 
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